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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  NEOTBOPICAL  BEGION. 


Tms  r^on,  comprehending  not  only  South  America  but  Tropical 
North  America  and  the  Antilles,  may  be  compared  as  to  extent 
with  the  Ethiopian  region  ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  great  zoological  divisions  of  the  globe,  by  the  small  pro^ 
portion  ^f  its  surface  occupied  by  deserts,  by  the  large  proportion 
of  its  lowlands,  and  by  the  altogether  imequalled  extent  and 
luxuriance  of  its  tropical  forests.  It  further  possesses  a  grand 
mountain  range,  rivalling  the  Himalayas  in  altitude  and  far 
surpassing  them  in  extent,  and  which,  being  wholly  situated 
within  the  region  and  running  through  eighty  degrees  of  latitude, 
offers  a  variety  of  conditions  and  an  extent  of  moimtain  slopes^ 
of  lofty  plateaus  and  of  deep  valleys,  which  no  other  tropical  re- 
gion can  approach.  It  has  a  further  advantage  in  a  southward 
prolongation  feu*  into  the  temperate  zone,  equivalent  to  a  still 
greater  extension  of  its  lofty  plateaus ;  and  this  has,  no  doubt, 
aided  the  development  of  the  peculiar  alpine  forms  of  life  which 
abound  in  the  southern  Andes.  The  climate  of  this  region  is 
exceptionally  favourabla  Owing  to  the  lofty  moimtain  range 
situated  along  its  western  maigin,  the  moisture-laden  trade  winds 
from  the  Atlantic  have  free  access  to  the  interior.  A  sufficient 
proportion  of  this  moisture  reaches  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
where  its  condensation  gives  rise  to  innumerable  streams,  which 
cmt  deep  ravines  and  carry  down  such  an  amount  of  sediment, 
that  they  have  formed  the  vast  plains  of  the  Amazon,  of  Para- 
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guay,  and  of  the  Orinooko  out  of  what  were  once,  no  doubt,  arms 
of  the  sea,  separating  the  large  islands  of  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  the 
Andes.  From  these  concurrent  favourable  conditions,  there  has 
resulted  that  inexhaustible  variety  of  generic  and  specific  forms 
with  a  somewhat  limited  range  of  family  and  ordinal  types, 
which  characterise  neotropical  zoology  to  a  d^ree  nowhere  else 
to  be  met  with. 

Together  with  this  variety  and  richness,  there  is  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  animal  life  over  all  the  tropical  continental  portions 
of  the  region,  so  that  its  division  into  sub-regions  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  about  separating 
the  West  Indian  islands  as  forming  a  well-marked  subdivision ; 
characterised,  not  only  by  that  povei:ty  of  forms  which  is  a 
general  feature  of  ancient  insular  groups,  but  also  by  a  number 
of  peculiar  generic  types,  some  of  which  are  quite  foreign  to  the 
remainder  of  the  region.  We  must  exclude,  however,  the  islands 
of  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  a  few  other  small  islands  near  the  coast, 
which  zoologically  form  a  part  of  the  main  land.  Again,  the 
South  Temperate  portion  of  the  continent,  together  with  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Andes  to  near  the  equator,  form  a  well-marked 
subdivision,  characterised  by  a  peculiar  fauna,  very  distinct  both 
positively  and  n^atively  from  that  of  the  tropical  lowland  dis- 
tricts. The  rest  of  Tropical  South  America  is  so  homogeneous  in 
its  forms  of  life  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  subdivided  for  the 
purposes  of  a  work  like  the  present.  There  are,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable differences  in  various  parts  of  its  vast  area,  due  partly  to 
its  having  been  once  separated  into  three  or  more  islands,  in  part 
to  existing  diversities  of  physical  conditions ;  and  more  exact 
knowledge  may  enable  us  to  form  several  provinces  or  perhaps 
additional  sub-regions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  genera,  how- 
ever, when  sufficiently  numerous  in  species,  range  over  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  this  sub-region  wherever  the  conditions  are 
favourable.  Even  the  Andes  do  not  seem  to  form  such  a  barrier 
as  has  been  supposed.  North  of  the  equator,  where  ita  western 
slopes  are  moist  and  forest-clad,  most  of  the  genera  are  found  on 
both  sides.  To  the  south  of  this  line  its  western  valleys  are  arid 
and  its  lower  plains  almost  deserts ;  and  thus  the  absence  of  a 
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ntunber  of  groups  to  which  verdant  forests  are  essential,  can  be 
traced  to  the  unsuitable  conditions  rather  than  to  the  existence 
of  the  mountain  barrier.  All  Tropical  South  America,  therefore, 
is  here  considered  to  form  but  one  sub-r^on. 

The  portion  of  North  America  that  lies  within  the  tropics, 
closely  resembles  the  last  sub-r^on  in  general  zoological  features. 
It  possesses  hardly  any  positive  distinctions;  but  there  are  several 
t)f  a  negative  character,  many  important  groups  being  wholly 
confined  to  South  America.  On  the  other  hand  many  genera 
range  into  Mexico  and  Guatemala  from  the  north,  which  never 
reach  South  America ;  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  separate  this 
district  as  a  sub-region^  which  forms,  to  some  extent,  a  transition 
to  the  Nearctic  r^on. 

CknercU  Zoological  Features  of  the  Neotropical  Begion, — Bich- 
ness  combined  with  isolation  is  the  predominant  feature  of 
Neotropical  zoology,  and  no  other  r^on  can  approach  it  in 
the  number  of  its  peculiar  family  and  generic  types.  It  has 
eight  families  of  Mammalia  absolutely  confined  to  it,  besides 
several  others  which  are  rare  elsewhera  These  consist  of  two 
£Ganilies  of  monkeys,  Cebidae  and  Hapalidae,  both  abounding  in 
genera  and  species ;  the  Phyllostomidae,  or  blood-sucking  bats  ; 
Chinchillidae  and  CaviidsB  among  rodents;  besides  the  greater 
part  of  the  Octodontidse,  Echimyidse  and  Gercolabidse.  Among 
edentata,  it  has  Bradypodidse,  or  sloths,  Dasypodid^,  or  armadillos, 
and  Myrmecophagidffi,  or  anteaters,  constituting  nearly  the  entire 
order;  while  Frocyonidse,  belonging  to  the  camivora,  and  Didel- 
phjridffi,  a  fiEunily  of  marsupials,  only  extend  into  the  Nearctic 
region.  It  has  also  many  peculiar  groups  of  camivora  and  of 
Muridse,  making  a  total  of  full  a  hundred  genera  confined  to  the 
region.  Hardly  less  remarkable  is. the  absence  of  many  wide- 
spread groups.  With  the  exception  of  one  genus  in  the  West 
Indian  islands  and  a  Sorex  which  reaches  Guatemala  and  Costa 
Bica,  the  Insectivora  are  wholly  wanting ;  as  is  also  the  extensive 
and  wide-spread  family  of  the  Yiverridse.  It  has  no  oxen  or 
sheep,  and  indeed  no  form  of  ruminant  except  deer  and  llamas ; 
neither  do  its  vast  forests  and  grassy  plains  support  a  single  form 
of  non-ruminant  ungulate,  except  the  tapir  and  the  peccary. 
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Birds, — In  birds,  the  Neotropical  r^on  is  even  richer  and  more 
isolated.  It  possesses  no  less  than  23  families  wholly  confined 
within  its  limits,  with  7  others  which  only  extend  into  the  Neatc-^ 
tic  region.  The  names  of  the  peculiar  &milies  are :  Gserebidse,  or 
sugar-birds ;  Phytotomidse,  or  plant-cutters ;  PipridsB,  or  mana- 
kins ;  Cotingidse,  or  chatterers ;  Formicanidas,  or  ant-thrushes ; 
DendrocolaptidsB,  or  tree-creepers  ;  PteroptochidsB ;  Ehamphas- 
tidae,  or  toucans ;  Bucconidae,  or  puff-birds ;  Galbulidae,  or  jaca- 
mas;  Todidae,  or  todies;  Momotidad,  or  motmots;  Steatomithidae. 
the  guacharo,  or  oil-bird ;  CracidaB,  or  curassows ;  Tinamidae,  or 
tinamous ;  Opisthocomidae,  the  hoazin ;  Thinocoridae ;  Cariamidas ; 
Aramidae;  Psophiidae,  or  trumpeters ;  Eurypygidae,  or  sun-bitterns; 
and  Palamedeidae,  or  horned-screamers.  The  seven  which  it 
possesses  in  common  with  North  America  are:  Yireonidae,  or 
greenlets ;  MniotUtidae,  or  wood-warblers ;  Tanagridae,  or  tana- 
gers;  Icteridae,  or  hang-nests;  Tyrannidae,  or  tyrant-shrikes; 
Trochilidae,  or  humming-birds ;  and  Cgnuridae,  or  macaws.  Most 
of  these  families  abound  in  genera  and  species,  and  many  are  of 
immense  extent ;  such  as  Trochilidae,  with  115  genera,  and  nearly 
400  species ;  Tyrannidae,  with  more  than  60  genera  and  nearly 
300  species ;  Tanagridae,  with  43  genera  and  300  species ;  Den- 
drocolaptidae  with  43  genera  and  more  than  200  species ;  and 
many  other  very  large  groups.  There  are  nearly  600  genera 
peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region ;  but  in  using  this  number  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  with  other  regions  we  must  remember,  that 
owing  to  several  ornithologists  having  made  the  birds  of  South 
America  a  special  study,  they  have  perhaps  been  more  minutely 
subdivided  than  in  the  case  of  other  entire  tropical  regions. 

Distinctive  Characters  of  Neotropical  Mammalia, — It  is  im- 
portant also  to  consider  the  kind  and  amoimt  of  differenpe 
between  the  various  animal  forms  of  this  region  and  of  the 
Old  World.  To  begin  with  the  Quadrumana,  all  the  larger 
American  monkeys  (Cebidae)  differ  from  every  Old  World  group 
in  the  possession  of  an  additional  molar  tooth  in  each  jaw ;  and 
it  is  in  this  group  alone  that  the  tail  is  developed  into  a  prehen- 
sile organ  of  wonderful  power,  adapting  the  animals  to  a  purely 
arboreal  lifa    Four  of  the  genera,  comprising  more  than  half  the 
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species,  have  the  prehensile  tail,  the  remainder  having  this  organ 
either  short,  or  lax  as  in  the  Old  World  monkeys.  Other  dif- 
ferences from  Old  World  apes,  are  the  possession  of  a  broad  nasal 
septum,  and  a  less  opposable  thumb ;  and  the  absence  of  cheek- 
pouches,  ischial  caUosities,  and  a  bony  ear-tube.  The  Hapalidae, 
or  marmozets,  agree  with  the  Gebidae  in  all  these  characters,  but 
have  others  in  addition  which  still  more  widely  separate  them  from 
the  Simiidffi;  such  as  an  additional  premolar  tooth,  acute  claws,  and 
thumb  not  at  all  opposable ;  so  that  the  whole  group  of  American 
monkeys  are  radically  dififereht  from  the  remainder  of  the  order. 

The  Procyonidae  are  a  distinct  family  of  Camivora,  which  make 
up  for  the  scarcity  of  Mustelidae  in  South  America.  The  Suidse 
are  represented  by  the  very  distinct  genus  DicotylesQf^ccBxj)  form- 
ing a  separate  sub-family,  and  differing  from  all  other  genera  in 
their  dentition,  the  absence  of  tail  and  of  one  of  the  toes  of  the 
hind  feet,  the  possession  of  a  dorsal  gland,  and  only  two  mammae. 
The  rodents  are  represented  by  the  Ghinchillidae  and  Gaviidae, 
the  latter  comprising  the  largest  animals  in  the  order.  The 
Edentata  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  this  region ;  and  the  three 
famihes  of  the  sloths  (Bradypodidae),  armadillos  (Dasypodidae), 
and  ant-eaters  (Myrmecophagidae),  are  widely  separated  in  struc- 
ture from  any  Old  World  animals.  Lastly,  we  have  the  (^ssums 
(Didelphyidae),  a  family  of  marsupials,  but  having  na  close  affi- 
nity to  any  of  the  numerous  Australian  forms  of  that  order. 
We  have  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of 
marsupials  in  South  America  is  not  due  to  any  direct  transfer- 
ence from  Australia,  but  that  their  introduction  is  comparatively 
recent,  and  that  they  came  from  the  Old  World  by  way  of  North 
America  (vol.  i,  p.  155).  But  the  numerous  and  deep-seated 
peculiarities  of  many  other  of  its  mammah'a,  would  indicate  a 
very  remote  origin;  and  a  long-continued  isolation  of  South 
Ajnerica  from  the  rest  of  the  world  is  required,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  preservation  and  development  of  so*  many  distinct  groups 
of  comparatively  low-type  quadrupeda 

Distinctive  Characters  of  Neotropical  Birds, — ^The  birds  which 
are  especially  characteristic  of  this  region,  present  similar 
distinctive   features.      In  the   enormous  group  of   Passerine 
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birds,  which,  though  comprising  nearly  three-fourths    of  the 
entire  class,  yet  presents  hardly  any  well-marked  differences- 
of  structure  by  which  it  can  be  subdivided — the  families  confined 
to  America  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  closely  related  to  each 
other  than  to  the  Old  World  groups.    The  ten  families  forming 
the  group  of  "  Formicaroid  Passeres,*'  in  our  arrangement  (voL 
i.,  p.  94),  are  characterised  by  the  absence  of  singing  muscles  in 
the  laiynx,  and  also  by  an  unusual  development  of  ^e  first  primaiy 
quill ;  and  seven  of  this  series  of  families  (which  are  considered 
to  be  less  perfectly  developed  than  the  great  mass  of  Old  World 
passeres)  are  exclusively  American,  the  three  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  being  of  small  extent.    Another  group  of 
ten  families— our  "  Tanagroid  Passeres,"  are  characterised  by  the 
abortion  or  very  rudimentary  condition  of  the  first  quill;  and  of 
these,  five  are  exclusively  American,  and  have  numerous  genera 
and  species,  while  only  two  are  non-American,  and  these  are  of 
small  extent    On  the  other  hand  the  "Turdoid  Passeres,"  con- 
sisting of  23  families  and  comprising  all  the  true  "  singing-birds," 
is  poorly  represented  in  America ;  no  fiEunily  being  exclusively 
Neotropical,  and  only  three  being  at  all  fully  represented  in  South 
America,  though  they  comprise  the  great  mass  of  the  Old  World 
passeres.    These  peculiarities,  which  group  together  whole  series 
of  families  of  American  birds,  point  to  early  separation  and  long 
isolation,  no  less  surely  than  the  more  remarkable  structural 
divergences  presented  by  the  Neotropical  mammalia. 

In  the  Picarise,  we  have  first,  the  toucans  (Bhamphastidse) ; 
an  extraordinaiy  and  beautiful  family,  whose  enormous  gaily- 
coloured  bills  and  long  feathered  tongues,  separate  them  widely 
from  all  other  birds.  The  Galbulidae  or  jacamars,  the  motmots 
(MomotidsB),  and  the  curious  Uttle  todies  (Todidse)  of  the 
Antilles,  are  also  isolated  groups.  But  most  remarkable  of  all 
is  the  wonderful  family  of  the  humming-birds,  which  ranges 
over  all  America  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Sitka,  and  from  the 
level  plains  of  the  Amazon  to  above  the  snow-line  on  the  Andes ; 
which  abounds  both  in  genera,  species,  and  individuals,  and  is 
yet  strictly  confined  to  this  continent  alone !  How  vast  must 
have  been  the  time  required  to  develop  those  beautiful  and 
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highly  specialized  forms  out  of  some  ancestral  swift-like  type  • 
how  complete  and  long  continued  the  isolation  of  their  birth- 
place to  have  allowed  of  their  modification  and  adaptation  to 
such  divergent  climates  and  conditions^  yet  never  to  have  per- 
mitted them  to  establish  themselves  in  the  other  continents. 
No  naturalist  can  study  in  detail  this  single  family  of  biKls, 
without  being  profoimdly  impressed  with  the  vast  antiquity  ot 
the  South  American  continent,  its  long  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  persistence  through  countless 
ages  of  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  development  and 
increase  of  varied  forms  of  animal  life. 

Passing  on  to  the  parrot  tribe,  we  find  the  peculiar  family  of  the 
ConuridsB,  of  which  the  macaws  are  the  highest  development,  very 
largely  represented.  It  is  in  the  gallinaceous  birds  however  that 
we  again  meet  with  wholly  isolated  groups.  The  Cracidse,  in- 
cluding the  curassows  and  guans,  have  no  immediate  relations 
with  any  of  the  Old  World  &milies.  Professor  Huxley  considers 
them  to  approach  nearest  to  (though  still  very  remote  from)  the 
Australian  megapodes ;  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  marsu- 
pials, we  probably  have  divergent  modifications  of  an  ancient 
type  once  widely  distributed,  not  a  direct  communication  between 
the  southern  continents.  The  Tinamidae  or  tinamous,  point  to  a 
still  more  "remote  antiquity,  since  their  nearest  allies  are  believed 
to  be  the  Struthiones  or  ostrich  tribe,  of  which  a  few  repre- 
sentatives are  scattered  widely  over  the  globe.  The  hoazin  of 
Guiana  (Opisthocomus)  is  another  isolated  form,  not  only  the 
type  of  a  family,  but  perhaps  of  an  extinct  order  of  birds.  Pass- 
ing on  to  t];Le  waders,  we  have  a  number  of  peculiar  family  types, 
all  indicative  of  antiquity  and  isolation.  The  Cariama  of  the 
plains  of  Brazil,  a  bird  somewhat  intermediate  between  a  bustard 
and  a  hawk,  is  one  of  these ;  the  elegant  Bsophia  or  trumpeter  of 
the  Amazonian  forests ;  the  beautiful  little  sun-bittern  of  the 
river  banks  (JEurypyga)  ;  and  the  homed  screamers  (Palam€dea\ 
all  form  distinct  and  isolated  families  of  birds,  to  which  the  Old 
World  offers  nothing  directly  comparable, 

BeptiUs, — ^The  Neotropical  region  is  very  rich  in  varied  forms 
of  reptile  life,  and  the  species  are  very  abundant.    It  has  six 
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altogether  peculiar  families,  and  several  others  which  only  range 
into  the  Nearctic  region,  as  well  as  a  very  large  number  of  pecu- 
liar or  characteristic  genera.  As  the  orders  of  reptiles  differ 
considerably  in  their  distributional  features,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

The  snakes  (Ophidia)  differ  from  all  other  reptiles,  and  from 
most  other  orders  of  vertebrates,  in  the  wide  average  distribution 
of  the  families;  so  that  such  an  isolated  region  as  the  Neotrop- 
ical possesses  no  peculiar  family,  nor  even  one  confined  to  the 
American  continent.  The  families  of  most  restricted  range  are — 
the  Scytalidse,  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  Philippine  islands ; 
the  Amblycephalidse,  common  to  the  Oriental  and  Neotropical 
regions ;  and  the  Tortricidae,  most  abundant  in  the  Oriental  region, , 
but  foimd  also  in  the  Austro-Malay  islands  and  Tropical  South 
America.  Sixteen  of  the  families  of  snakes  occur  in  the  region, 
the  Golubridae,  Amblycephalid^,  and  Pythonidae,  being  those 
which  are  best  represented  by  peculiar  forms.  There  are  25  pecu- 
liar or  characteristic  genera,  the  most  important  hemgDromicus 
(Colubridse) ;  Boa,  EpicrateSy  and  Ungalia  (Pythonidae) ;  Elaps 
(Elapidse) ;  and  Craspedacephalus  (CrotaUdae). 

The  lizards  (Lacertilia)  are  generally  more  restricted  in  their 
range;  hence  we  find  that  out  of  15  families  which  inhabit  the 
region,  5  are  altogether  peculiar,  and  4  more  extend  only  to  N. 
America.  .  The  peculiar  families  are  Helodermidse,  Anadiadse, 
Chirocolidse,  Iphisiadse,  and  Cercosauridse  ;  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  these  all  possess  but  a  single  genus  each,  and  only  two  of 
them  (ChirocolidaB  and  Gercosauridae)  have  more  than  a  single 
species.  The  families  which  range  over  both  South^  and  North 
America  are  Chirotidae,  Chalcidae,  Teidae,  and  Iguanidae;  the 
first  and  second  are  of  small  extent,  but  the  other  two  are  veiy 
large  groups,  the  Teidae  possessing  12  genera  and  near  80  species; 
the  IguanidaB  40  genera  and  near  150  species ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  Neotropical  There  are  more  than  50  peculiar  or  highly 
characteristic  genera  of  lizards,  about  40  of  which  belong  to  the 
Teidae  and  Iguanidae,  which  'thus  especially  characterize  the 
region.  The  most  important  and  characteristic  genera  are  the 
following :  Ameiva  (Teidae) ;  OymTwpthalmvs  (Gymnopthalmidae) ; 
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Cdestus  and  Diploglossus  (Scincidse) ;  Sphctrodactylus  (Gecko- 
tddsB) ;  Liocqphalus,  Liolamivs,  Proctotretus,  and  many  smaller 
genera  (Iguanid^).  The  three  extensive  Old  World  families 
Yaianidse,  LacertidaB,  and  Agamidae,  are  absent  from  the  entire 
American  continent. 

In  the  order  Crocodilia,  America  has  the  peculiar  family  of 
the  alligators  (Alligatoridae),  as  well  as  several  species  of  true 
crocodiles  (Crocodilidae).  The  Chelonia  (tortoises)  are  repre- 
sented by  the  families  Testudinidae  and  ChelydidaB,  both  of  wide 
range ;  but  there  are  six  peculiar  genera, — Dermatemys  and  Stmtr- 
rotypus  belonging  to  the  former  femily, — Peltocqphalus,  Pod(h 
enemis,  ffydromedusa,  and  Ckdys,  to  the  latter.  Some  of  the 
Amazon  river-turtles  of  the  genus  Podocnemys  rival  in  size  the 
largest  species  of  true  marine  turtles  (GheloniidsB),  and  are  equally 
good  for  food. 

Amphibia. — ^The  Neotropical  region  possesses  representatives 
of  sixteea  families  of  Amphibia  of  which  four  are  peculiar ;  all 
belonging  to  Ajioura  or  tail-less  Batrachiana  The  Gaeciliadse 
or  snake-like  amphibia,  are  represented  by  two  peculiar  genera, 
Sipfumopsis  and  Rhinatrema,  Tailed  Batrachians  are  almost 
unknown,  only  a  few  species  of  Spelerpes  (Salamandridae)  enter- 
ing Central  America,  and  one  extending  q&  far  south  as  the 
Ajides  of  Bogota  in  South  America.  Tail-less  Batrachians  on 
the  other  hand,  are  abundant ;  there  being  14  families  repre- 
sented, of  which  4, — Rhinophryndse,  Hylaplesidae,  Plectroman- 
tidae,  and  Pipidae  are  peculiar.  None  of  these  .families  contain 
more  than  a  single  genus,  and  only  the  second  more  than  a 
single  species ;  so  that  it  is  not  these  which  give  a  character  to 
the  South  American  Amphibia-fauna.  The  most  important  and 
best  represented  families  are,  Banidae  (true  frogs),  with  eleven 
genera  and  more  than  50  species ;  Polypedatidae  (tree-frogs) 
with  seven  genera  and  about  40  species ;  Hylidag  (tree-frogs) 
with  eight  genera  and  nearly  30  species ;  Engystomidae  (toads) 
(5  genera),  Bombinatoridae  (frogs),  (4  genera),  Phryniscidae  and 
Bufonidae  (toads),  (each  with  2  genera),  are  also  fairly  represen- 
ted. All  these  families  are  widely  distributed,  but  the  Neotropi- 
cal genera  are,  in  almost  every  case,  peculiar. 
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Fresh-water  fi^ves. — The  great  rivers  of  Tropical  America  abound 
in  fish  of  many  strange  forms  and  peculiar  types.  Three  fami- 
lies, and  three  sub-family  groups  are  peculiar,  while  the  number 
of  peculiar  genera  is  about  120.  The  peculiar  families  are  Poly- 
centridae,  with  two  genera ;  Gymnotidse,  a  family  which  includes 
the  electric  eels,  (5  genera) ;  and  Trygonid»,  the  rays,  which  are 
everywhere  marine  except  in  the  great  rivers  of  South  America, 
where  many  species  are  found,  belonging  to  two  genera.  Of  the 
extensive  family  Siluridae,  three  sub-families  Siluridce  anomalo- 
ptereB,  S.  oUsthopterae,  and  S.  branchiolse,  are  confined  to  this 
region.  The  larger  and  more  important  of  the  peculiar  genera 
are  the  following :  Percilia,  inhabiting  Chilian  and  PercicfUhys 
South  Temperate  rivers,  belong  to  the  Perch  family  (Percidae)  ; 
Achames,  found  only  in  Guiana,  belongs  to  the  Nandidse^  a 
family  of  wide  range  in  the  tropics ;  the  Chromidae,  a  family  of 
exclusively  fresh- water  fishes  found  in  the  tropics  of  the  Ethio- 
pian, Oriental  and  Neotropical  regions,  are  here  represented  by 
15  genera,  the  more  important  being  Acara  (17  sp.),  fferos  (26 
sp.),  CrenidcJUa  (9  sp.),  Satanaperca  (7  sp.).  Many  of  these  fishes 
are  beautifully  marked  and  coloured.  The  Siluridae  proterop- 
terae  are  represented  by  14  genera,  of  which  Pimelodus  (42  sp.), 
and  Platystoma  (11  sp.),  are  the  most  important;  the  Siluridae 
stenobranchiae  by  11  genera,  the  chief  being  Doras  (13  sp.), 
Aucheniptems  (9  sp.),  and  Oxydoras  (7  sp.).  The  Siluridae  pro- 
teropodes  are  represented  by  16  genera,  many  of  them  being  among 
the  most  singular  of  fresh-water  fishes,  clothed  in  coats  of  mail, 
and  armed  with  hooks  and  serrated  spines.  The  following  are 
the  most  important, — Chcetastomtts  (25  sp.),  Loricaria  (17  sp.), 
Plecostorms  (15  sp.)  and  Callichthys  (11  sp.).  The  Gharacinidae 
are  divided  between  Tropical  America  and  Tropical  Africa,  the 
former  possessing  about  40  genera  and  200  species.  The  Hap- 
lochitonidae  are  confined  to  South  America  and  Australia ;  the 
American  genus  being  Eaplochiton.  The  Cyprinodontidae  are 
represented  by  18  genera,  the  most  important  being,  Pcecilia  (16 
sp.),  Girardinus  (10  sp.),  and  Oambusia  (8  sp.)  The  Osteoglos- 
sidae,  found  in  Australian  and  African  rivers,  are  represented  in 
South  America  by  the  peculiar  Arapaima,  the  "  pirarucu  "  of  the 
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Amazon.  The  ancient  Sirenoidei,  also  found  in  Australia  and 
Afiica,  have  the  Zepidosiren  as  their  American  representative. 
Lastly,  EUipisu/rus  is  a  genus  of  rays  peculiar  to  the  fresh  waters 
of  South  America.  We  may  expect  these  numbers  to  be  largely 
increased  and  many  new  genera  to  be  added,  when  the  extensive 
collections  made  by  Agassiz  in  Brazil  are  described. 

Swmmary  of  Neotropical  Vertebrates, — Summarizing  the  pre- 
ceding facta,  we  find  that  the  Neotropical  region  possesses  no 
less  than  45  families  and  more  than  900  genera  of  Yertebrata 
which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  it ;  while  it  has  representatives 
of  168  families  out  of  a  total  of  330,  showing  that  162  families 
are  altogether  absent.  It  has  also  representatives  of  131  genera 
of  Mammalia  of  which  103  are  peculiar  to  it,  a  proportion  of  ^ ; 
while  of  683  .genera  of  land-birds  no  less  than  576  are  peculiar, 
being  almost  exactly  ^  of  the  whole.  These  numbers  and  pro- 
portions are  far  higher  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  region. 

Insects. 

The  Neotropical  region  is  so  excessively  rich  in  insect  life,  it 
so  abounds  in  peculiar  groups,  in  forms  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  in  an  endless  profusion  of  species,  that  no  adequate  idea  of 
this  branch  of  its  fauna  can  be  conveyed  by  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  peculiar  and  characteristic  groups,  to  which  we  are  here 
compelled  to  limit  ourselves.  Our  facts  and  figures  will,  how- 
ever, furnish  data  for  comparison;  and  will  thus  enable  those 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  entomology  of  any  other 
country,  to  form  a  better  notion  of  the  vast  wealth  of  insect  life 
in  this  region,  than  a  more  general  and  picturesque  description 
could  afford  them. 

Lepidoptera. — ^The  Butterflies  of  South  America  surpass  those 
of  all  other  regions  in  numbers,  variety  and  beauty;  and  we 
find  here,  not  only  more  peculiar  genera  and  families  than  else- 
where, but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  a  fuller  representation  of 
the  whole  series  of  families.  Out  of  the  16  families  of  butter- 
flies in  all  parts  of  the  world,  13  are  found  here,  and  3  of  these 
are  wholly  peculiar — Brassolid^,  Heliconidse,  and  Eurygonidse, 
with  a  fourth,  Erycinidae,  which  only  extends  into  the  Nearctic 
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region ;  so  that  there  are  4  families  peculiar  to  America.  These 
four  families  comprise  68  genera  and  more  than  800  species; 
alone  constituting  a  very  important  feature  in  the  entomology  of 
the  region.  But  in  almost  all  the  other  families  there  are 
numbers  of  peculiar  genera,  amounting  in  all  to  about  200,  or 
not  far  short  of  half  the  total  number  of  genera  in  the  world — 
(431).  We  must  briefly  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
several  families,  as  represented  in  this  region.  The  Danaidae 
consist  of  15  genera,  all  peculiar,  and  differing  widely  from  the 
generally  sombre-tinted  forms  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
delicate  transparent-winged  Ithomias  of  which  160  species  are 
described,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Mdincea,  Napeogenes, 
Ceratina  and  Dircenna  are  more  gaily  coloured,  and  are  among 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  forests.^  The  Satyridae  are  repre- 
sented by  25  peculiar  genera,  many  of  great  beauty ;  the  most 
remarkable  and  elegant  being  the  genus  Hoetera  and  its  allies, 
whose  transparent  wings  are  delicately  marked  with  patches  of 
orange,  pink,  or  violet  The  genus  Morpho  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  development  of  the  butterfly  type,  being  of  immense 
size  and  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  azure  tints,  which  in 
some  species  attain  a  splendour  of  metallic  lustre  unsurpassed 
in  nature.  The  Brassolidae  are  even  larger,  but  are  crepuscular 
insects,  with  rich  though  sober  colouring.  The  true  Heliconii 
are  magnificent  insects,  most  elegantly  marked  with  brilliant 
and  strongly  contrasted  tints.  The  Nymphalidse  are  represented 
by  such  a  variety  of  gorgeous  insects  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
examples.  Prominent  are  the  genera  Catagramma  and  Callithea, 
whose  exquisite  colours  and  symmetrical  markings  are  unique 
and  indescribable ;  and  these  are  in  some  cases  rivaUed  by 
Agrias  and  Prepona,  which  reproduce  their  style  of  coloration 
although  not  closely  allied  to  them.  The  Erycinidse,  consisting 
of  59  genera  and  560  species,  comprise  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  of  small  butterflies ;  and  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  indicate  the  unimaginable  combinations  of  form  and  colour 
they  present.  It  must  be  suflScient  to  say  that  nothing  elsewhere 
on  the  globe  at  all  resembles  them.  In  Lycfsnidae  the  world- 
wide genus   Thecla  is  wonderftilly  developed,   and  the  South 
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American  species  not  only  surpass  all  others  in  size  and  beauty,- but 
some  of  them  are  so  gorgeous  on  the  under  surface  of  their 
wings,  as  to  exceed  almost  all  the  combinations  of  metallic  tints 
we  meet  with  in  nature.  The  last  family,  Hesperidae,  is  also 
wonderfully  developed  here,  the  species  being  excessively  nu- 
merous, while  some  of  them  redeem  the  character  of  this  generally 
sober  family,  by  their  rich  and  elegant  coloration. 

In  the  only  other  group  of  Lepidoptera  we  can  here  notice, 
the  Sphingina,  the  Neotropical  region  possesses  some  peculiar 
forms.  The  magnificent  diurnal  butterfly-like  moths,  Urania, 
are  the  most  remarkable ;  and  they  are  rendered  more  interesting 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  species  closely  resembling  them  in 
Madagascar.  Another  family  of  day-flying  moths,  the  Castniidae, 
is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  Neotropical  and  Australian 
regions,  although  the  genera  are  more  numerous  in  the  latter. 
The  American  Castnias  are  large,  thick-bodied  insects,  with  a 
coarse  scaly  surface  and  rich  dull  colours ;  difiering  widely  from 
the  glossy  and  gaily  coloured  Agaristas,  which  are  typical  of  the 
family  in  the  East 

Coleopterou — This  is  so  vast  a  subject  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
regions  already  treated,  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important  and  best  known  families  as  representatives 
of  the  entire  order. 

CicindelidaB.— We  find  here  examples  of  15  out  of  the  35  genera 
of  these  insects ;  and  10  of  these  genera  are  peculiar.  The  most 
important  are  OxychUa  (1 1  sp.),  Hiresia  (14  sp.),  and  Ctenostoma 
(26  sp.).  OdorUochila  (57  sp.)  is  the  most  abundant  and  cha-. 
racteristic  of  aU,  but  is  not  wholly  peculiar,  there  being  a  species 
in  the  Malay  archipelago.  Tetracha,  another  large  genus,  has 
species  in  Australia  and  a  few  in  North  America  and  Europe. 
The  small  genus  Peridexia  is  divided  between  Brazil  and  Mada- 
gascar,— a  somewhat  similar  distribution  to  that  of  Urania  noticed 
above.  One  genus,  Agrius,  is  confined  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  continent 

Carabidae. — ^Besides  a  considerable  number  of  cosmopolitan 
or  wide-spread  genera,  this  family  is  represented  by  more  than 
100  genera  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region.     The 
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most  important  of  these  are  Agra  (150  sp.),  Ardistonus  (44  sp.), 
Schizogenius  (25  sp.),  Pdedum  (24  sp.),  Calophena  (22  sp.),  As- 
pidoglossa  (21  sp.),  and  Lia,  Camptodanotvs*  Stenocrepis,  and 
Lachmpharus,  with  each  more  than  12  species.  These  are  all 
tropical ;  but  there  are  also  a  number  of  genera  (26)  peculiar  to 
Chili  and  South  Temperate  America.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  Antardia  (29  sp.),  all  except  two  or  three  confined  to 
South  Temperate  America ;  Scelodontis  (10  sp.),  mostly  Chilian ; 
Feronomarpha  (6  sp.)  all  Chilian ;  and  Tropidopterus  (4  sp.),  ^ 
Chilian.  Hdlvxmwrpha  (18  sp.),  is  confined  to  North  and  South 
America  ^  Oalerita,  Callida,  and  Tetragonoderus,  are  large  genera 
which  are  chiefly  South  American  but  with  a  few  species  scat- 
tered over  the  other  tropical  regions.  Camonia  and  Ldna  are 
cosmopolite,  but  most  abundant  in  South  America.  Pachyteles  is 
mostly  South  American  but  with  a  few  species  in  West  Africa; 
while  Ldbodonotus  has  one  species  in  South  America  and  two  in 
Africa. 

Lucanidse. — The  Neotropical  species  of  this  family  almost  all 
belong  to  peculiar  genera.  Those  common  to  other  r<^ons  are 
Syndesus,  confined  to  Tropical  South  America  and  Australia,  and 
Haiycerua  which  is  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic,  with  one  species  in 
BraziL  The  most  remarkable  genus  is  imdoubtedly  Ghiasogna" 
thus,  confined  to  ChilL  These  are  large  insects  of  metallic  green 
colours,  and  armed  with  enormous  serrated  mandibles.  The 
allied  genera,  Pholidottis  and  Sphe^wgruithtLS,  inhabit  Tropical 
South  America.  Streptocerus  confined  to  Chili,  is  interesting,  as 
being  allied  to  the  Australian  Lamprima,  The  other  genera 
present  no  remarkable  features  ;  but  Sclerognathvs  and  Leptino- 
ptera  are  the  most  extensive. 

Cetoniidae. — These  magnificent  insects  are  but  poorly  repre- 
sented in  America ;  the  species  being  mostly  of  sombre  colours. 
Thei-e  are  14  genera,  12  of  which  are  peculiar.  The  most  exten- 
sive genus  is  Gymiietis,  which,  with  its  allies  Cotinis  and  Allar- 
hina,  form  a  group  which  comprehends  two-thirds  of  the  Neotro- 
pical species  of  the  family.  The  only  other  genera  of  importance 
are,  Incu  (7  sp.),  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  and  being  the 
only  American  group  in  which  horns  are  developed  on  the  head ; 
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and  Trigonapeltastes  (6  sp.)>  allied  to  the  European  Triehius.  The 
non-peculiar  genera  are,  Stethodesma,  of  which  half  the  species 
are  Afirican  and  half  tropical  American;  and  Euphoria,  confined 
to  America  both  North  and  South. 

Buprestidse. — In  this  fine  group  the  Neotropical  region  is 
tolerably  rich,  having  examples  of  39  genera,  18  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  it  Of  these,  the  most  extensive  are  Conognatha  and 
HdUda,  which  have  a  wide  range  over  most  parts  of  the  region ; 
and  Dactylozodes,  confined  to  the  south  temperate  zone.  Of  im- 
portant genera  which  range  beyond  the  region,  Dicerca  is  mainly 
Nearctic  and  Palsearctic ;  Cinyra  has  a  species  in  North  America 
and  one  in  Australia;  Curia  is  divided  between  Chili  and 
Australia ;  the  Australian  genus  Stigmadera  has  a  species  in  Chili ; 
Polycesta  has  a  species  in  Madagascar,  two  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  a  few  in  North  America ;  Acherusia  is  divided  between 
Australia  and  Brazil ;  Ptosima  has  one  species  in  south  tempe- 
rate America,  the  rest  widely  scattered  from  North  America  to 
the  Philippines ;  Actenodes  has  a  single  species  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  another  in  West  Africa ;  ColdbogasUr  has  two  in  West 
Africa,  one  in  Java  and  one  in  the  Moluccas.  The  relations  of 
South  America  and  Australia  as  indicated  by  these  insects  has 
already  been  sufficiently  noticed  under  the  latter  region. 

Longicomia. — ^The  Neotropical  Longicom  Coleoptera  are  over- 
whelmiig  in  their  numbers  and  variety,  their  singularity  and 
their  beauty.  In  the  recent  Catalogue  of  Gemminger  and 
Harold,  it  Js  credited  with  516  genera,  489  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  it ;  while  it  has  only  5  genera  in  common  (exclusively)  with 
the  Nearctic,  and  4  (in  the  same  way)  with  the  Australian  region. 
Only  the  more  important  genera  can  be  here  referred  to,  imder 
the  three  great  families  into  which  these  insects  are  divided. 

The  Prionidse  are  excessively  numerous,  being  grouped  in  64 
genera,  more  than  double  the  number  possessed  by  any  other 
r^on ;  and  61  of  these  are  peculiar.  The  three,  common  to 
other  r^ons,  are,  Parandra  and  Mallodon,  which  are  widely 
distributed ;  and  Ergates,  found  also  in  Califomia  and  Europe. 
The  most  remarkable  genera  are,  the  magnificently-coloured 
Psaiidognaihus  and  Pyrodes;  the  large  and  strangely  marked 
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Macrodontia;  and  Titanus,  the  largest  insect  of  the  entire 
family. 

Of  the  CerambycicUe  there  are  233  genera,  exceeding  by  one- 
half,  the  number  in  any  other  region;  and  225  of  these  are 
peculiar.  Only  2  are  common  to  the  Neotropical  and  Nearctic 
T^ons  exclusively,  and  3  to  the  Neotropical  and  Australian. 
The  most  extensive  genera  are  the  elegant  Ihidion  (80  sp.); 
the  richly-coloured  Chrysoprasis  (47  sp.);  the  prettily-marked 
Trachyderes  (53  sp.)  ;  with  Odontocera  (25  sp.);  Criodon  (22  sp.) ; 
and  a  host  of  others  of  less  extent,  but  often  of  surpassing 
interest  and  beauty.  The  noteworthy  genera  of  wide  range  are, 
Oeme  and  Cyrtamenis,  which  have  each  a  species  in  West  AMca, 
and  HammcUocents,  which  has  one  in  Australia. 

The  Lamiidse  have  219  genera,  and  this  is  the  only  tropical 
region  in  which  they  do  not  exceed  the  Cerambycidae.  This 
number  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Oriental 
genera,  but  here  there  are  more  peculiar  groups,  203  against  160 
in  the  other  region.  The  most  extensive  genera  are  Hemilophus 
(80  sp.),  Colobothea  (70  sp.),  Acanthoderes  (56  sp.),  OTicoderes 
(48  sp.),  Lepturgics  (40  sp.),  Hypsioma  (32  sp.),  and  Tceniotes 

m 

(20  sp.).  MacTopus  longimanus,  commonly  called  the  harlequin 
beetle,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  singularly-marked  insects 
in  the  whole  family.  Leptostylvs  has  a  single  species  in  New 
Zealand;  Acanthoderes  has  one  species  in  Europe,  W.  Africa, 
and  Australia,  respectively;  Spalacopsis  has  a  species  in  W. 
Africa;  Pachypeza  is  common  to.  S.  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines ;  Mesosa  is  Oriental  and  Palaearctic,  but  has  one  species  on 
the  Amazon;  Apomecyna  ranges  through  the  tropics  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  but  has  two  species  in  S.  America ;  Acan- 
ihodnus  has  one  species  in  Tasmania,  and  the  rest  in  South 
America,  North  America,  and  Europe;  Phoea  is  wholly  Neo- 
tropical, except  two  species  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

General  Canclvsions  as  to  the  Neotropical  Insect-fauna, — 
Looking  at  the  insects  of  the  Neotropical  region  as  a  whole,  we 
are  struck  with  the  vast  amount  of  specialty  they  present ;  and, 
considering  how  many  causes  there  are  which  must  lead  to  the 
dispersal  of  insects,  the  number  of  its  groups  which  are  scattered 
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over  the  globe  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  we  might  expect.  This 
points  to  a  long  period  of  isolation,  during  wMch  the  various 
forms  of  life  have  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other,  leading  to  such 
a  complex  yet  harmoniously-balanced  result  as  to  defy  the  com- 
petition of  the  chance  immigrants  that  from  time  to  time  must 
have  arrived.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  very  high 
antiquity  we  have  shown  most  insect-forms  to  possess;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  antiquity,  that  such  a  complete 
diversity  of  generic  forms  has  been  here  brought  about,  witibout 
any  important  deviation  from  the  great  family  types  which  pre- 
vail over  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

i 

Land  Shells. — ^The  Neotropical  r^on  is  probably  the  richest 
on  the  globe  in  Terrestrial  MoUusca,  but  this  is  owing,  not  to  any 
extreme  productiveness  of  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  continent, 
where  almost  all  other  forms  of  life  are  so  largely  developed,  but 
to  the  altogether  exceptional  riches  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  most  recent  estimates  show  that  the  Antilles  contain  more 
species  of  land  shells  than  all  the  rest  of  the  region,  and  almost 
exactly  as  many  as  all  continental  America,  north  and  sOuth. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  who  has  long  studied  American  land  shells; 
points  out  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Operculated  and  Inoperculated  groups,  the  former  being  pre- 
dominant on  the  islands,  the  latter  on  the  continent.  The 
Antilles  possess  over  600  species  of  Operculata,  to. about  150 
on  the  whole  American  contiitent,  the  genera  being  as  22  to  14. 
Of  Inoperculata  the  Antilles  have  740,  the  Continent  1,250,  the 
genera  being  18  and  22.  The  proportions  of  the  two  groups  in 
each  country  are,  therefore: 

WMt  India  IslAods.  American  Continent. 

Opercolata Gen.  22        Sp.  608 14        151 

Inoperculata „     18         „    737 2^      1251 

The  extensive  family  of  the  Helicidae  is  represented  by  22 
genera,  of  which  6  are  peculiar.  Spiraxia  is  confined  to 
Central  America  and  the  Antilles;  Stenopus  and  Sorgda  are 
Antillean  only ;  OrthcUictcs,  Macroceramus,  and  Bulimulvs  have 
a  wider  range,  the  last  two  extending  into  the  southern  United 
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States.  Important  and  chatacteristic  genera  are,  Olandina,  in 
all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  r^on;  Cylindrella,  in  Central 
America  and  the  Antilles ;  BvUmuSj  containing  many  large  and 
handsome  species  in  South  wAmerica;  Stmogyra,  widely  spread  in 
the  tropics ;  and  Streptcuds^  in  Tropical  South  America. 

wAmong  the  Operculata,  the  AciculidsB  are  mostly  Antillean, 
two  genera  being  peculiar  there,  and  one,  Truncatella,  of  wide 
distribution,  but  most  abundant  in  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
The  CyclostomidaB  are  represented  by  15  genera,  9  being 
peculiar  to  the  region,  and  5  of  these  (belonging  to  the  sub- 
family licinidae)  to  the  Antilles  only.  Of  these  peculiar  genera 
Cisivla  and  Chondropoma  are  the  most  important,  ranging  over 
all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  region.  Other  important  genera  are 
Cydotus  and  Megalomastoma ;  while  Cyclophorus  also  occurs  all 
over  the  region.  The  Helicinidae  are  mostly  Neotropical,  six 
out  of  the  seven  genera  being  found  here,  and  four  are  peculiar. 
Stoastama,  is  one  of  the  largest  genera;  and,  with  Trochatdla 
and  Alcadia,  is  confined  to  the  Antilles,  while  the  wide-spread 
Helwina  is  most  abundant  there. 

The  Limacidae,  or  Old  World  slugs,  are  absent  from  the  region, 
their  place  being  taken  by  the  allied  family,  Oncidiadse. 

Marint  Shells. — ^We  go  out  of  our  usual  course  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  marine  shells  of  this  region,  because  their 
distribution  on  the  two  sides  of  the  continent  is  important,  as 
an  indication  of  the  former  separation  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  connection  of  th%  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
It  was  once  thought  that  no  species  of  shells  were  common  to 
the  two  sides  of  the  Central  American  Isthmus,  and  Dr.  Morch 
still  holds  that  opinion;  but  Dr.  Philip  Carpenter,  who  has 
paid  special  attention  to  the  subject,  considers  that  there  are  at 
least  35  species  absolutely  identical,  while  as  many  others  are 
so  close  that  they  may  be  only  varieties.  Nearly  70  others  are 
distinct  but  representative  speciea  The  genera  of  marine  mol- 
lusca  are  very  largely  common  to  the  east  and  west  coasts, 
more  than  40  being  so  named  in  the  lists  published  by  Mr. 
Woodward.  The  West  Indian  Islands  being  a  rich  shell  dis- 
trict, produce  a  number  of  peculiar  forms,  and  the  west  coast  of 
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South  America  is,  to  some  extent,  peopled  by  Oriental  and  Pacific 
genera  of  shells.  On  the  west  coast  there  is  hardly  any  coral, 
while  on  the  east  it  is  abundant,  showing  a  difference  of  physical 
conditions  that  must  have  greatly  influenced  the  development 
of  mollusca.  When  these  various  counteracting  influences  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  identity  or  close  afSnity  of  about 
140  species  and  40  genera  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  becomes  very  important;  and,  combined  with  the 
fact  of  48  species  of  fish  (or  30  per  cent  of  those  known) 
being  identical  on  the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  two  oceans  (as 
determined  by  Dr.  Giinther),  render  it  probable  that  Central 
America  has  been  partially  submerged  up  to  comparatively  re- 
cent geological  timea  Yet  another  proof  of  this  former  union 
of  two  oceans  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fossil  corals  of  the  Antilles 
of  the  Miocene  age,  which  Dr.  Duncan  finds  to  be  more  allied 
to  existing  Pacific  forms,  than  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  or  even 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Neotbopical  Sxtb-begions. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  this  work  devoted  to  geographical 
zoology,  the  sub-regions  are  arranged  in  the  order  best  adapted 
to  exhibit  them  in  a  tabular  form,  and  to  show  the  afi&nities  of 
the  several  regions ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  wiU  be  best 
to  take  first  in  order  that  which  is  the  most  important  and  most 
extensive,  atid  which  exhibits  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  region  in  their  fullest  development  We  begin  therefore 
with  our  second  division. 

II.  Tropical  Sovih-America,  or  the  Brazilian  Sub^egion. 

This  extensive  district  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  all  the 
tropical  forest-region  of  South  America^  including  all  the  open 
plains  and  pasture  lands,  surrounded  by,  or  intimately  associated 
with,  the  forests.  Its  central  mass  consists  of  the  great  forest- 
plain  of  the  Amazons,  extending  from  Paranaiba  on  the  north 
coast  of  Brazil  (long.  42**  W.)  to  Zamora,  in  the  province  of 
Loja  (lat  4*  S.,  long.  79**  W.),  high  up  in  the  Andes,  on  the  west ; — 
a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  more  than  2,500  English  miles, 
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along  the  whole  of  which  there  is  (almost  certainly)  one  con- 
tinuous virgin  forest    Its  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south,  is 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinooko  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  near  La  Paz  in  Bolivia  and  a  little  north  of  Sta.  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra  (lat.  IS""  S.),  a  distance  of  about  1,900  miles.  Within  this 
area  of  continuous  foredts,  are  included  some  open  "  campos/'  or 
patches  of  pasture  lands,  the  most  important  beings — the  Campos 
of  the  Upper  Bio  Branco  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Brazil ;  a 
tract  in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana;  and  another  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Amazon  near  its  mouth,  and  extending 
some  little  distance  on  its  south  bank  at  Santarem.    On  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Orinooko  are  the  Llanos,  or  flat  open  plains, 
partly  flooded  in  the  rainy  season ;  but  much  of  the  interior  of 
Venezuela  appears  to  be  forest  country.    The  forest  again  pre- 
vails from  Panama  to  Maracaybo,  and  southwards  in-  the  Magda- 
lena  valley ;  and  on  all  the  western  side  of  the  Andes  to  about 
100  miles  south  of  Guayaquil    On  the  N.K  coast  of  Brazil  is.  a 
tract  of  open  country,  in  some  parts  of  which  (as  near  Ceara) 
rain  does  not  fall  for  years  together ;   but  south  of  Cape  St 
Boque  the  coast-forests  of  Brazil  commence,  extending  to  lat. 
SO''  S.,  clothing  all  the  valleys  and  hill  sides  as  far  inland  as  the 
higher  mountain  ranges,  and  even  penetrating  up  the  great  valleys 
far  into  the  interior.    To  the  south-west  the  forest  country  re- 
appears in  Paraguay,  and  extends  in  patches  and  partially 
wooded  country,  till  it  almost  reaches  the  southern  extension  of 
the  Amazonian  forests.    The  interior  of  Brazil  is  thus  in  the 
position  of  a  great  island-plateau,  rising  out  of,  and  surroimded 
by,  a  lowland  region  of  ever-verdant  forest    The  Brazilian  sub- 
region  comprises  all  this  forest-country  and  its  included  open 
tracts,  and  so  far  beyond  it  as  there  exists  sufficient  woody 
vegetation  to  support  its  peculiar  forms  of  life.    It  thus  ex- 
tends considerably  beyond  the  tropic  in  Paraguay  and  south 
Brazil ;  while  the  great  desert  of  Chaco,  extending  from  25"*  to 
30"  S.,  lat.  between  the  Parana  and  the  Andes,  as  well  as  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Andean  range,  with  the  strip  of  sandy  desert  on 
the  Pacific  coast  as  far  as' to  about  5""  of  south  latitude,  belong  to 
south  temperate  America,  or  the  sub-region  of  the  Andes. 
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Having  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  zoological  features  of 
the  Neotropical  region  as  a  whole,  the  greater  part  of  which  will 
apply  to  this  sub-region,  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  an 
indication  of  the  more  important  groups  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  confined  to  it,  and  on  the  other  are  absent ;  together  with  a 
notice  of  its  special  relations  to  other  regions. 

Mammalia. — Many  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  American 
monkeys  are  limited  to  this  sub-region ;  as  Lagothrix,  Pithecia, 
and  Brach^rus,  limited  to  the  great  Amazonian  forests ;  Eriodes 
to  south-east  Brazil;  and  CaJlithrix  to  tropical  South  America 
All  the  marmosets  (Hapalidse)  are  also  confined  to  this  sub-region, 
one  only  being  found  at  Panama,  and  perhaps  )3xtending  a  little 
beyond  it  Among  other  peculiar  forms,  are  8  genera  of  bats ; 
3  peculiar  forms  of  wild  dog;  Pteronura,  a  genus  of  otters; 
Inia,  a  peculiar  form  of  dolphin  inhabiting  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Amazon ;  tapirs  of  the  genus  Tapirus  (a  distinct  genus  being 
found  noilh  of  Panama) ;  4  genera  of  Muridse ;  C7^7ia?n^5,  agenus 
of  OctodontidaB ;  the  whole  family  of  Echimjddse,  or  spiny  rats, 
(as  Seut  as  the  American  continent  is  concerned)  consisting  of  8 
genera  and  28  species  ;  ChaUomySt  a  genus  of  Cercolabidse ;  the 
capybara  {Hydroclu^ma)  the  largest  known  rodent,  belonging  to 
the  Caviidse ;  the  larger  ant-eaters  {MyrTnecophaga)  ;  sloths  of  the 
genus  Bradypus  ;  2  genera  of  armadillos  (Dasypodidae) ;  and  two 
peculiar  forms  of  the  opossum  family  (Didelphyidae).  No  group 
that  is  typically  Neotropical  is  absent  from  this  sub-region, 
except  such  as  are  peculiar  to  other  single  sub-regions  and  which 
will  be  noticed  accordingly.  The  occurrence  of  a  solitary  species 
of  hare  (Lepus  brazUiensis)  in  central  Brazil  and  the  Andes,  is 
remarkable,  as  it  is  cut  off  from  all  its  allies,  the  genus  not  being 
known  to  occur  elsewhere  on  the  continent  further  south  than 
Ck)sta  Rica.  The  only  important  external  relation  indicated  by 
the  Mammalia  of  this  sub-region  is  towards  the  Ethiopian  region, 
2  genera  of  Echimyidse,  Aulacodes  and  Petramys,  occurring  in 
South  and  South-east  Africa. 

Plate  IV.  Characteristic  Neotropical  Mammalia, — Our  illustra- 
tion represents  a  moimtainous  forest  in  Brazil,  the  part  of  South 
America  where  the  Neotropical  Mammalia  are  perhaps  best 
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developed.  The  ceDtral  and  most  conspicuous  figure  is  the  collared 
ant-eater,  {Tamamdua  tetracUictyla),  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
family,  in  its  conspicuous  livery  of  black  and  white.  To  the  left 
are  a  pair  of  sloths  {ArctapUJiecus  Jlacddtis)  showing  the  curious 
Idack  spot  on  the  back  with  which  many  of  the  species  are  marked, 
and  which  looks  like  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  but  this  mark 
seems  to  be  only  found  on  the  male  animal  The  fur  of  many  of 
the  sloths  has  a  greenish  tinge,  and  Dr.  Seemann  remarked  its 
resemblance  to  the  TiUandsia  iisiieoides,  or  "  vegetable  horsehair," 
which  clothes  many  of  the  trees  in  Central  America;  and  this 
probably  conceals  them  from  their  enemies,  the  harpy-eagles.  On 
the  right  are  a  pau*  of  opossums  (Didelphys  azarce),  one  of  them 
swinging  by  its  prehensile  tail.  Overhead  in  the  foreground  are 
a  group  of  howling  monkeys  {Mycetes  ursinus)  the  largest  of  the 
American  Quadrumana,  and  the  noisiest  of  monkeys.  The  large 
hoUow  vessel  into  which  the  hyoid  bone  is  transformed,  and 
which  assists  in  producing  their  tremendous  howling,  is  alto- 
gether unique  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Below  them,  in  the  dis- 
tance, are  a  group  of  Sapajou  monkeys  {Gebtcs  sp.) ;  while  gaudy 
screaming  macaws  complete  the  picture  of  Brazilian  forest  life. 

Birds. — ^A  very  large  number  of  genera  of  birds,  and  some 
entire  families,  are  confined  to  this  sub-region,  as  will  be  seen 
by  looking  over  the  list  of  genera  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
We  can  here  only  notice  the  more  important,  and  summarize  the 
results.  More  than  120  genera  of  Passeres  are  thus  limited, 
belonging  to  the  following  12  families:  Sylviidae  (1),  Troglo- 
dytidae  (2),  Coerebid»  (4),  Tanagridae  (26),  FringiUida  (8),  Ic- 
teridsB  (5),  Pteroptochidae  (3),  DendrocolaptidsB  (12),  Formi- 
cariidae  (16),  Tyrannidae  (22),  Cotingidae  (16),  Piprid»  (10).  Of 
the  Picariae  there  are  76  peculiar  genera  belonging  to  9  families, 
viz.,  Picidad  (2),  Ehamphastidae  (1),  Cuculidae  (1),  Bucconidae 
(2),  Galbulidae  (5),  Momotidae  (2),  Podaigidae  (1),  Caprimalgidae 
(4)  Trochilidae  (58).  There  are  3  peculiar  genera  of  Psittaci,  8 
of  Gallinae,  the  only  genus  of  Opisthocomidae,  3  of  Accipitres, 
1  of  Ballidae,  Psophia  and  Eurypyga  types  of  distinct  families, 
and  1  genus  of  Ardeidae,  Palamedeidae,  and  Anatidae  respectively. 
The  preceding  enumeration  shows  how  very  rich  this  sub-region 
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IB  in  peculiar  types  of  all  the  most  characteristic  American 
families,  such  as  the  Tanagridae,  l^rannidae,  Cotingidse,  Formi- 
cariidse,  TrochilidsB,  and  Galbididse.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  genera  of  the  Chilian  and  Mexican  sub-regions  also 
occur  here,  so  that  out  of  about  680  genera  of  Neotropical  land- 
birds  more  than  500  are  represented  in  this  sub-region. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  distribution  of  species  it 
is  difficult  to  sub-divide  this  extensive  territory  with  any  satis- 
factory result^  The  upland  tract  between  the  Amazon  and 
Orinooko,  which  may  be  termed  Guiana^  was  evidently  once  an 
island,  yet  it  possesses  few  marked  distinctive  features.  Brazil, 
which  must  have  formed  another  great  island,  has  more  speciality, 
but  the  intermediate  Amazonian  forests  form  a  perfect  transition 
between  them.  The  northern  portion  of  the  continent  west  of 
the  Orinooko  has  more  character ;  and  there  are  indications  that 
this  has  received  many  forms  from  Central  and  North  America, 
and  thus  blended  two  faunas  once  more  distinct  than  they  are 
now.  The  family  of  wood-warblers  (Mniotiltidse)  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  this  more  northern  fauna ;  for  but  of  18  genera  only 
5  extend  south  of  the  equator,  while  6  range  from  Mexico  or 
the  Antilles  into  Columbia,  some  of  these  being  only  winter 
immigrants  and  no  genus  being  exclusively  South  American. 
The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  constitute,  however,  the  richest 
and  best  marked  province  of  this  sub-region.  At  least  12  genera 
of  tanagers  (Tanagridse)  are  found  here  only,  with  an  immense 
number  of  Fringillidse, — the  former  confined  to  the  forests,  the 
latter  ranging  to  the  upland  plains.  The  ant-thrushes  (Forzni- 
cariidse)  on  the  other  hand  seem  more  abundant  in  the  lowlands, 
many  genera  being  peculiar  to  the  Amazonian  forests.  The  su- 
perb chatterers  (Cotingidse)  also  seem  to  have  their  head-quarters 
in  the  forests  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  to  have  thence  spread 

^  Messrs.  Sdater  and  Salrin,  and  Professor  NewtoD,  divide  the  Neotropical 
Region  into  six  sub-regions,  of  which  oar  ^  Brazilian  sub-region"  comprises 
three— the  ''  Brazilian,''  the  ^*  Amazonian,"  and  the  '*  Columbian  ; "  but, 
after  due  consideration,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  adopt  this  subdivision 
in  a  general  work  which  treats  of  all  the  classes  of  terrestrial  animab.  (See 
p.  27.) 
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into  the  Amazonian  valley.  Guiana  still  boasts  such  remarkable 
forms  as  the  cardinal  chatterer  (PJuBnicocerctis),  the  military 
chatterer  (HcBmataderus)^  as  well  as  Qtierula,  Oymnoderus,  and 
Oymriocephahis ;  but  the  first  three  pass  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Lower  Amazon.  Here  also  belong  the  cock  of  the  rock  {Bvpicola), 
which  ranges  from  Guiana  to  the  Andes,  and  the  marvellous 
umbrella-birds  of  the  Sio  Nigro  and  Upper  Amazon  {Cepha- 
lopterus),  which  extends  across  the  Ecuadorean  Andes  and  into 
Costa  Ripa.  Brazil  has  PtUochlaris,  Casiomis,  Tijuca,  Phibalura, 
and  Calyptura  ;  while  not  a  single  genus  of  this  family,  except 
perhaps  Heliochofra,  is  confined  to  the  extensive  range  of  the 
Andes.  Almost  the  same  phenomena  are  presented  by  the 
allied  Pipridse  or  manakins,  the  greater  part  of  the  genera  and 
species  occurring  in  Eastern  South  America,  that  is  in  Brazil, 
Guiana,  and  the  surrounding  lowlands  rather  thaii  in  the  Andean 
valleys.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  jacamars  (Galbulidse) 
and  puff-birds  (Bucconidse) ;  but  the  humming-birds  (Trochi- 
lidse)  have  their  greatest  development  in  the  Andean  district. 
Brazil  and  Guiana  have  each  a  peculiar  genus  of  parrots; 
Guiana  has  three  peculiar  genera  of  Cracidae,  while  the  Andes 
north  of  the  equator  have  two.  The  Tinamidse  on  the  other 
hand  have  their  metropolis  in  Brazil,  which  has  two  or  three 
peculiar  genera,  while  two  others  seem  confined  to  the  Andes 
south  of  the  equator.  The  elegant  trumpeters  (Psophiid^e)  are 
almost  restricted  to  the  Amazonian  valley. 

Somewhat  similar  facts  occur  among  the  Mammalia.  At  least 
3  genera  of  monkeys  are  confined  to  the  great  lowland  equa- 
torial forests  and  1  to  Brazil ;  Icticyon  (Canidse)  and  Pteronura 
(Mustelidse)  belong  to  Guiana  and  Brazil;  and  most  of  the 
Echimyidae  are  found  in  the  same  districts.  The  sloths,  ant- 
eaters,  and  armadillos  aU  seem  more  characteristic  of  the 
eastern  districts  than  of  the  Andean ;  while  the  opossimis  are 
perhaps  equally  plentiful  in  the  Andea 

The  preceding  fieu^ts  of  distribution  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  highlands  of  Brazil  and  of  Guiana  represent  very  ancient 
lands,  dating  back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  elevation  of 
the  Andean  range  (which  is  by  no  means  of  great  geological  anti- 
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quity)  and  perhaps  even  to  the  elevation  of  the  continuous  land 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  mountains.  It  was,  no  doubt,  during 
their  slow  elevation  and  the  consequent  loosening  of  the  surface, 
that  the  vast  masses  of  debris  were  carried  down  which  fiUed  up 
the  sea  separating  the  Andean  chain  &om  the  great  islands  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  fonned  that  enormous  extent  of  fertile 
lowland  forest,  which  has  created  a  great  continent ;  given  space 
for  the  free  interaction  of  'the  distinct  fiftunas  which  here  met 
together,  and  thus  greatly  assisted  in  the  marvellous  development 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  no  other  continent  can  match. 
But  this  development,  and  the  fusion  of  the  various  faunas  into 
one  homogeneous  assemblage  must  have  been  a  work  of  time ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  existing  continent  was  dry 
land  before  the  Andes  had  acquired  their  present  altitude.  The 
blending  of  the  originally  distinct  sub-faunas  has  been  no  doubt 
.assisted  by  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  land  or  of  the  ocean, 
which  have  alternately  diminished  and  increased  the  land-area. 
This  would  lead  to  a  crowding  together  at  one  time,  and  a  dis- 
persion at  others,  which  would  evidently  afford  opportunity  for 
many  previously  restricted  forms  to  enter  &esh  areas  and  become 
adapted  to  new  modes  of  life. 

From  the  preceding  sketch  it  will  appear,  that  the  great  suV 
r^on  of  Tropical  South  America  as  here  defined,  is  really  formed 
of  three  originally  distinct  lands,  fused  together  by  the  vast 
lowland  Amazonian  forests.  In  the  class  of  birds  sufficient  mate- 
nalsr  exist  for  separating  these  districts ;  and  that  of  the  Andes 
contains  a  larger  series  of  peculiar  genera  than  either  of  the 
other  sub-r^ons  here  adopted.  But  there  are  many  objections 
to  making  such  a  sub-division  here.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  define  even  approximate  limits  to  these  divisions — to  say  for 
example  where  the  •'Andes"  ends  and  where  "Brazil"  or 
**  Amazonia "  or  "  Guiana "  begins  ;  and  the  unknown  border 
lands  separating  these  are  so  vast,  that  many  groups,  now  appar- 
ently limited  in  their  distribution,  may  prove  to  have  a  very 
much  wider  range.  In  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  insects,  it  is 
even  more  difficult  to  maintain  such  divisions,  so  that  on  the 
whole  it  seems  better  to  treat  the  entire  area  as  one  sub-region, 
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although  recognizing  the  fact  of  its  zoological  and  geographical 
diversity,  as  well  as  its  vast  superiority  over  every  other  sub- 
region  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  animal  forms. 

The  reptiles,  fishes,  moUusca,  and  insects  of  this  sub-region 
have  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  treating  of  the  entire  region, 
as  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  them,  except  in  the  case  of 
land-shells,  are  found  here. 

PUde  XV,  Characteristic  Neotropidal  Birds. — To  illustrate  the 
ornithology  of  South  America  we  place  our  scene  on  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  Amazon,  a  district  where  this  class  of 
animals  is  the  most  prominent  zoological  feature,  and  where  a 
number  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  birds  are  to  be 
found.  On  the  left  we  have  the  umbrella-bird  {Cephalopterus 
orruitus),  so  called  from  its  wonderful  crest,  which,  when  ex- 
panded, completely  overshadows  its  head  like  an  umbrella.  It  is 
also  adorned  with  a  long  tassel  of  plumes  hanging  from  its  breast,, 
which  is  formed  by  a  slender  fleshy  tube  clothed  with  broad 
feathers.  The  bird  is  as  large  as  a  crow,  of  a  glossy  blue-black 
colour,  and  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  exquisitely  tinted 
blue-and-purple  chatterers.  Flying  towards  us  are  a  pair  of  curl- 
crested  toucans  {Pteroglossus  beauharnaisii),  distinguished  among 
all  other  toucans  by  a  crest  composed  of  small  black  and  shining 
barbless  plumes,  resembling  curled  whalebone.  The  general 
plumage  is  green  above,  yellow  and  red  beoeath,  like  many  of  its 
allies.  To  the  right  are  two  of  the  exquisite  little  whiskered 
hummers,  or  "  frill-necked  coquettes,"  as  they  are  called  by  Mr. 
Gould,' (Lophomis  gouldi).  These  diminutive  birds  are  adorned 
with  green-tipped  plumes  springing  from  each  side  of  the  throat, 
as  well  as  with  beautiful  crests,  and  are  among  the  most  elegant 
of  the  great  American  family  of  humming-birds,  now  numbering 
about  400  known  species.  Overhead  are  perched  a  pair  of 
curassows  {Crax  globulosd),  which  represent  in  America  the 
pheasants  of  the  Old  World.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species 
of  these  fine  birds,  most  of  which  are  adorned  with  handsome 
curled  crests.  That  figured,  is  distinguished  by  the  yellow  car- 
uncular  swellings  at  the  base  of  the  bill  The  tall  crane-like  bird 
near  the  water  is  one  of  the  trumpeters,  {Psophia  /et^oj^/era),  elegant 
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birds  with  silky  plumage  peculiar  to  the  Amazon  valley.  They 
are  often  kept  in  houses,  where  they  get  very  tame  and  affec- 
tionate ;  and  they  are  useful  in  catching  flies  and  other  house 
insects,  which  they  do  with  great  perseverance  and  dexterity. 

Islands  of  Tropical  South  America, 

These  axe  few  in  number,  and,  with  one  exception,  not  of 
much  interest.  Such  islands  as  Trinidad  and  Sta.  Cathenna 
form  parts  of  South  America,  and  have  no  peculiar  groups  of 
animals.  The  small  islands  of  Fernando  Noronha,  Trinidad, 
and  Martin  Vaz,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  are  the  only  Atlantic 
islands  somewhat  remote  from  land  ;  while  the  Galapagos  Archi- 
pelago in  the  Pacific  is  the  only  group  whose  productions  have  been 
carefully  examined,  or  which  present  features  of  special  interest 

Oalapagos  Islands. — These  are  situated  on  the  equator,  about 
500  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  They  consist  of  the  large 
Albemarle  island,  70  miles  long ;  four  much  smaller  (18  to  25 
miles  long),  named  Narborough,  James,  Indefatigable,  and  Chat- 
ham Islands ;  four  smaller  still  (9  to  12  miles  long),  )iiuned 
Abingdon,  Bindloes,  Hood's,  and  Charles  Islands.  All  are  vol- 
canic, and  consist  of  fields  of  black  basaltic  lava,  with  great 
numbers  of  extinct  cratei*s,  a  few  which  are  still  active.  The 
islands  vary  in  height  from  1,700  to  5,000  feet,  and  they  all  rise 
sufficiently  high  to  enter  the  region  of  moist  currents  of  air,  so 
that  while  the  lower  parts  are  parched  and  excessively  sterile, 
above  800  or  1,000  feet  there  is  a  belt  of  comparatively  green 
and  fertile  country. 

These  islands  are  known  to  support  58  species  of  Vertebrates, 
— 1  quadruped,  52  birds  and  5  reptiles,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  found  nowhere  else,  while  a  considerable  number  belong  to 
peculiar  and  very  remarkable  genera.  We  must  therefore  notice 
them  in  -some  detail. 

Mammalia, — This  class  is  represented  by  a  mouse  belonging 
to  the  American  genus  HesperoTiiySy  but  slightly  difierent  from 
any  found  on  the  continent.  A  true  rat  (Mvs),  sLghtly  dif- 
fering from  any  European  species,  also  occurs ;  and  as  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  is  an  escape  from  a  ship,  somewhat 
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changed  under  its  new  conditions  of  life  (the  genus  Mu8  not  being 
indigenous  to  the  American  continent),  it  is  not  improbable,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  that  the  American  mouse  may  also  have 
been  imported  by  man,  and  have  become  similarly  changed. 

Birds} — Becent  researches  in  the  islands  have  increased  the 
number  of  land-birds  to  thirty-two,  and  of  wading  and  aquatic 
birds  to  twenty-three.  All  the  land  birds  but  two  or  three  are 
peculiar  to  the  islands,  and  eighteen,  or  considerably  more  than 
half,  belong  to  peculiar  genera.  Of  the  waders  4  are  peculiar, 
and  of  the  swimmers  2.  These  are  a  rail  {Porzana  spUonoia); 
two  herons  {Butorides  plumhea  and  Nyctieorax  pauper) ;  a 
flamingo  (Phcenicopterus  glypharhyiichus)  ;  while  the  new  aquatics 
are  a  gull  {Larus  fuliginostis),  and  a  penguin  {Spheniscua  mendi- 
cuius). 

The  land-birds  are  much  more  interesting.  All  except  the 
birds  of  prey  belong  to  American  genera  which  abound  on  the 
opposite  coast  or  on  that  of  Chili  a  little  further  south,  or  to 
peculiar  genera  allied  to  South  American  forms.  The  only  species 
not  peculiar  are,  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  a  bird  of  very  wide  range 
in  America  and  of  migratory  habits,  which  ofhen  visits  the  Ber- 
mudas 600  miles  from  North  America, — and  Asio  accipitrinvs,  an 
owl  which  is  found  almost  all  over  the  world.  The  only  genera 
not  exclusively  American  are  Buteo  and  Strix,  of  each  of  which 
a  peculiar  species  occurs  in  the  Galapagos,  although  very  closely 
allied  to  South  American  species.  There  remain  10  genera,  all 
either  American  or  peculiar  to  the  Galapagos ;  and  on  these  we 
will  remark  in  systematic  order. 

1.  Mimus,  the  group  of  American  mocking-thrushes,  is  re- 
presented by  three  distinct  and  well-marked  species.  2.  Den- 
droeca,  an  extensive  and  wide-spread  genus  of  the  wood-warblers 
(Mniotiltidae),  is  represented  by  one  species,  which  ranges  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  archipelago.  The  genus  is  especially 
abundant  in  Mexico,  the  Antilles,  and  the  northern  parts  of 

^  Mr.  Salyin,  who  hns  critically  examined  the  ornithological  fauna  of  these 
islands,  has  kindly  corrected  my  MS.  List  of  the  Birds,  his  valuable  paper 
in  the  Transa4Ai<m$  of  ike  Zooloqieal  JSociely  not  having  been  published  in 
time  for  me  to  make  use  of  it. 
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tropical  America,  only  one  species  extending  south  as  far  as 
ChilL  3.  Certhideay  a  peculiar  genus  originally  classed  among 
the  finches,  but  which  Mr.  Sclater,  who  has  made  South 
American  birds  his  special  study,  considers  to  belong  to  the 
Coerehidie,  or  sugar-birds,  a  family  which  is  wholly  tropical. 
Two  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  separate  islands.  4.  Proffne, 
the  American  martins  (Hirundinidse),  is  represented  by  a 
peculiar  species.  5.  Geaspiza,  a  peculiar  genus  of  finches,  of 
which  no  less  than  eight  species  occur  in  the  archipelago,  but 
not  more  than  four  in  any  one  island.  6.  Camarhynchtis  (6  sp.) 
and  7.  Cactomis  (4  sp.)  are  two  other  peculiar  genera  of  finches ; 
some  of  the  species  of  which  are  confined  to  single  islands, 
while  others*  inhabit  several  8.  Pyrocephalvs,  a  genus  of  the 
American  family  of  tyrant-flycatchers  (Tyrannidae),  has  one 
peculiar  species  closely  allied  to  T,  rubineus,  which  has  a  wide 
range  in  South  America.  9.  Myiarchus,  another  genus  of  the 
same  family  which  does  not  range  further  south  than  western 
Ecuador,  has  also  a  representative  species  found  in  several  of 
the  islands.  10.  Zenaida,  an  American  genus  of  pigeons,  has 
a  species  in  James  Island  and  probably  in  some  of  the  others, 
closely  allied  to  a  species  from  the  west  coast  of  America. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  some  of  the  islands  possess 
peculiar  species  of  birds  distinct  from  the  allied  forms  in  other 
islands,  but  unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  the  different  islands 
is  so  unequal  and  of  some  so  imperfect,  that  we  can  form  no 
useful  generalizations  as  to  the  distribution  of  birds  among  the 
islands  themselves.  The  largest  island  is  the  least  known ;  only 
one  bird  being  recorded  from  it,  one  of  the  mocking-thrushes 
found  nowhere  else.  Combining  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin 
with  those  of  Dr.  Habel  and  Prof.  Sundevall,  we  have  species 
recorded  as  occurring  in  seven  of  the  islands.  Albemarle  island 
has  but  one  definitely  known  species ;  Chatham  and  Bindloe 
islands  have  11  each ;  Abingdon  and  Charles  islands  12  each; 
Indefatigable  island  and  James  island  have  each  18  species.  This 
shows  that  birds  are  very  fairly  distributed  over  all  the  islands, 
one  of  the  smallest  and  most  remote  (Abingdon)  furnishing  as 
many  as  the  much  larger  Chatham  Island,  which  is  also  the  nearest 
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to  the  mainland.  Taking  the  six  islands  which  seem  tolerably 
explored,  we  find  that  two  of  the  species  {Dendrceca  aureola  and 
Oeoipiza  fortis)  occur  in  all  of  them;  two  others  {Oeospiza 
strenua  and  Myiarchus  magnirostria)  in  five ;  four  {Mimus 
melanotis,  Oeospiza  fuliginosa,  0,  parvula,  and  Camarhynchus 
^rosthemelas)  in  four  islands ;  five  (Certhidea  olivacea,  Cactomis 
scandens,  Pyrocephalvs  nanus),  and  two  of  the  birds  of  prey,  in 
three  islands ;  nine  {Certhidea  fusca,  Progne  concolor,  Oeospiza 
ndmlosa,  0,  magnirostris,  Camarhynchus  psittactdus,  C  variegatus, 
C  habeli  and  Asio  acdpitrinu^)  in  two  islands ;  while  the  remaining 
ten  species  are  confined  to  one  island  each.  These  peculiar 
species  are  distributed  among  the  islands  as  follows.  James, 
Charles  and  Abingdon  islands,  have  2  each  ;  Bindldes,  Chatham, 
and  Indefatigable,  1  each.  The  amount  of  speciality  of  James 
Island  is  perhaps  only  apparent,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
fauna  of  the  adjacent  large  Albemarle  island ;  the  most  remote 
islands  north  and  south,  Abingdon  and  Charles,  have  no  doubt 
in  reality  most  peculiar  species,  as  they  appear  to  have.  The 
scarcity  of  peculiar  species  in  Chatham  Island  is  remarkable,  it 
being  large,  very  isolated,  and  the  nearest  to  the  mainland. 
There  is  stiU  room  for  exploration  in  these  islands,  especially  in 
Albemarle,  Narborough,  and  Hood's  islands  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

Reptiles. — The  few  reptiles  found  in  these  islands  are  very 
interesting.  There  are  two  snakes,  a  species  of  the  American 
genus  fferpetodryas,  and  another  which  was  at  first  thought  to 
*  be  a  Chilian  species  (JPsammophis  Temminckii),  but  which  is 
now  considered  to  be  distinct.  Of  lizards  there  are  four  at  least, 
belonging  to  as  many  genera.  One  is  a  species  of  Phyllodactyltis, 
a  wide-spread  genus  of  Geckotidse;  the  rest  belong  to  the 
American  family  of  the  Iguanas,  one  being  a  species  of  the  Neo- 
tropical genus  LeiocephaiuSf  the  other  two  very  remarkable  forms, 
Trachycephalv^  and  Oreocephalus  (formerly  united  in  the  genus 
AmUyrhynchus),  The  first  is  a  land,  the  second  a  marine,  lizard ; 
both  are  of  large  size  and  very  abundant  on  all  the  islands ;  and 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  very  numerous  genera  of 
IguanidoB,  spread  all  over  the  American  continent.     The  last 
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reptile  is  a  land  tortoise  (  Testudo  nigra)  of  immeiise  size,  and  also 
abundant  in  all  the  islands.  Its  nearest  ally  is  the  equally  large 
species  of  the  Mascarene  Islands ;  an  unusual  development  due, 
m  both  cases,  to  the  absence  of  enemies  permitting  these  slow 
but  continually  growing  animals  to  attain  an  immense  age.  It 
is  believed  that  each  island  has  a  distinct  variety  or  species  of 
tortoise. 

Insects, — ^Almost  the  only  insects  known  from  these  islands 
are  some  Coleoptera,  chiefly  collected  by  Mr.  Darwin.  They 
consist  of  a  few  peculiar  species  of  American  or  wide  ranging 
genera,  the  most  important  being,  a  Calosoma,  Fcecilus,  Sokn- 
aphortts,  and  NotaphuSy  among  the  Carabidae  ;  an  Oryctes  among 
the  Lamellicomes ;  two  new  genera  of  obscure  Heteromera ;  two 
Curculionidse  of  wide-spread  genera ;  a  Longicom  of  the  South 
American  genus  Eburia ;  and  two  small  Phy  tophaga, — a  set  of 
species  highly  suggestive  of  accidental  immigrations  at  rare  and 
distant  intervals. 

Land'Shelh. — These  consist  of  small  and  obscure  species, 
forming  two  peculiar  sub-genera  of  BtUimulvs,  a  genus  greatly 
developed  on  the  whole  West  coast  of  America ;  and  a  single 
species  of  Btdimimis,  a  genus  which  ranges  over  all  the  world 
except  America.  As  in  the  case  of  the  birds,  most  of  the  islands 
have  two  or  three  peculiar  species. 

Oeneral  Conclusions. — These  islands  are  wholly  volcanic  and 
surrounded  by  very  deep  sea;  and  Mr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion, 
not  only  that  the  islands  have  never  been  more  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  than  at  present,  but  that  they  have 
never  been  connected  among  themselves.  They  are  situated 
on  the  Equator,  in  a  sea  where  gales  and  storms  are  almost 
unknown.  The  main  currents  are  from  the  south-west,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Peruvian  drift  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  From  their  great  extent,  and  their  volcanoes  being 
now  almost  extinct,  we  may  assume  that  they  are  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  These  facts  exactly  harmonize  with  the  theory, 
that  they  have  been  peopled  by  rare  accidental  immigrations 
at  very  remote  intervals.  The  only  peculiar  genera  consist  of 
birds  and  lizards,  which  must  therefore  have  been  the  earliest 
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immigrants.  We  know  that  small  Passerine  birds  annually  ^*eacli 
the  Bermudas  from  America,  and  the  Azores  from  Europe,  the 
former  travelling  over  600,  the  latter  over  1000  miles  of  ocean. 
These  groups  of  islands  are  both  situated  in  stormy  seas,  and  the 
immigrants  are  so  numerous  that  hardly  any  specific  change  in  the 
resident  birds  has  taken  place.  The  Galapagos  receive  no  such 
annual  visitants ;  hence,  when  by  some  rare  accident  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  a  species  did  arrive,  they  remained  isolated,  probably 
for  thousands  of  generations,  and  became  graduaUy  modified 
through  natuitd  selection  under  completely  new  conditions  of 
existence.  Less  rare  and  violent  storms  would  suffice  to  carry 
some  of  these  to  other  islands,  and  thus  the  archipelago  would 
in  time  become  stocked.  It  would  appear  probable,  that  those 
which  have  undergone  most  change  were  the  earliest  to  arrive ; 
so  that  we  might  look  upon  the  three  peculiar  genera  of  finches, 
and  Certhidea,  the  peculiar  form  of  Coerebidse,  as  among  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  since  they  have  become  so 
modified  as  to  have  apparently  no  near  allies  on  the  mainland. 
But  other  birds  may  have  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and 
yet  not  have  been  much  changed.  A  species  of  very  wide 
range,  already  adapted  to  live  under  very  varied  conditions  and 
to  compete  with  varied  forms  of  life,  might  not  need  to  become 
modified  so  much  as  a  bird  of  more  restricted  range,  and  more 
specialized  constitution.  And  if,  before  any  considerable  change 
had  been  effected,  a  second  immigration  of  the  same  species 
occurred,  crossing  the  breed  would  tend  to  bring  back  the  original 
type  of  form.  While,  therefore,  we  may  be  sure  that  birds  like 
the  finches,  which  are  profoundly  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
special  conditions  of  the  climate  and  v^etation,  are  among  the 
most  ancient  of  the  colonists ;  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  less 
modified  form  of  tyrant-flycatcher  or  mocking-thrush,  or  even 
the  unchanged  but  cosmopolitan  owl,  were  not  of  coeval  date ; 
since  even  if  the  parent  form  on  the  continent  has  been  changed, 
successive  immigrations  may  have  commimicated  the  same 
change  to  the  colonists. 

The  reptiles  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  account  for.    We 
know,  however,  that  lizards  have  some  means  of  dispersal  over 
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tbe  sea,  because  we  find  existing  species  with  an  enormous 
range.  The  ancestors  of  the  Amblyrhynchi  must  have  come  as 
early,  probably,  as  the  earliest  birds ;  and  the  same  powers  of 
dispersal  have  spread  them  over  every  island.  The  two  American 
genera  of  lizards,  and  the  tortoises,  are  perhaps  later  immigrants. 
Latest  of  all  were  the  snakes,  which  hardly  differ  from  continental 
forms ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  latter,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  American  mouse,  have  been  early  human  importa- 
tions. Snakes  are  continually  found  on  board  native  canoes 
whose  cabins  are  thatched  with  palm  leaves;  and  a  few  cen- 
turies would  probably  su£Bce  to  produce  some  modification  of 
a  species  completely  isolated,  under  conditions  widely  different 
from  those  of  its  native  country.  Land-shells,  being  so  few  and 
small,  and  almost  all  modifications  of  one  type,  are  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  how  rare  are  the  conditions  which  lead  to  their  dispersal 
over  a  wide  extent  of  ocean ;  since  two  or  three  individuals,  ar- 
riving on  two  or  three  occasions  ouly  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  islands,  would  suffice  to  account  for  the 
present  fauna.  Insects  have  arrived  much  more  frequently ;  and 
this  is  in  accordance  with  their  habits,  their  lower  specific  gravity, 
their  power  of  flight,  and  theii  capacity  for  resisting  for  some 
time  the  effects  of  salt  water. 

We  learn,  then,  from  the  fauna  of  these  islands,  some  very  im- 
portant facts.  We  are  taught  that  tropical  land-birds,  unless 
blown  out  of  their  usual  course  by  storms,  rarely  or  never  venture 
out  to  sea,  or  if  they  do  so,  can  seldom  pass  safely  over  a  distance 
of  500  miles.  The  immigrants  to  the  Galapagos  can  hardly  have 
averaged  a  bird  in  a  thousand  years.  We  learn,  that  of  all  reptiles 
lizards  alone  have  some  tolerably  effective  mode  of  transmission 
across  the  sea ;  and  this  is  probably  by  means  of  currents,  and 
in  connection  with  floating  vegetation.  Yet  their  transmission 
is  a  far  rarer  event  than  that  of  land-birds  ;  for,  whereas  three 
female  immigrants  will  account  for  the  lizard  population,  at  least 
eight  or  ten  ancestors  are  required  for  the  birds.  Land  serpents 
can  pass  over  still  more  rarely,  as  two  such  transmissions  would 
have  sufficed  to  stock  the  islands  with  their  snakes ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  either  of  these  occurred  without  the  aid  of  man* 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  mammals  or  batrachians  have  any  means 
of  passing,  independently  of  man's  assistance ;  the  former  having 
but  one  doubtfully  indigenous  representative,  the  latter  none  at 
alL  The  remarkable  absence  of  all  gay  or  conspicuous  flowers 
in  these  tropical  islands,  though  possessing  a  zone  of  fairly 
luxuriant  shrubby  vegetation,  and  the  dependence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon on  the  extreme  scarcity  of  insects,  has  been  alrt^ady 
noticed  at  Vol.  I.  p.  461,  when  treating  of  a  somewhat  similar 
peculiarity  of  the  New  Zealand  fauna  and  flora. 

/.  SotUh  Temperate  America,  or  the  Chilian  Sub-region. 

This  sub-region  may  be  generally  defined  as  the  temperate 
portion  of  South  America  On  the  south,  it  commences  with  the 
cold  damp  forests  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  their  continuation  up 
the  west  coast  to  Ghiloe  and  northward  to  near  Santiago.  To  the 
east  we  have  the  barren  plains  of  Patagonia,  gradually  changing 
towards  the  north  into  the  more  fertile,  but  still  treeless,  pampas 
of  La  Plata.  Whether  this  sub-region  should  be  continued  across 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  into  Uruguay  and  Entre-rios,  is  somewhat 
doubtful  To  the  west  of  the  Parana  it  extends  northward  over 
the  Ghaco  desert,  till  we  approach  the  border  of  the  great  forests 
near  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  On  the  plateau  of  the  Andes,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  continued  still  further  north,  along  the ''  paramos" 
or  alpine  pastures,  till  we  reach  S"*  of  South  latitude.  Beyond  this 
the  Andes  are  very  narrow,  having  no  double  range  with  an  inter- 
vening plateau;  and  although  some  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  pass  on  to  the  equator  or  even  beyond  it,  these  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  our  extending  the  sub-region  to 
include  them.  Along  with  the  high  Andes  it  seems  necessary  to  in- 
clude the  western  strip  of  arid  country,  which  is  mostly  peopled 
by  forms  derived  from  Chili  and  the  south  temperate  regions. 

Mammalia. — This  sub-region  is  well  characterised  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  entire  family  of  mammalia  having  Neotropical 
affinities — the  Chinchillidae.  It  consists  of  3  genera — Chinchilla 
(2  sp.),  inhabiting  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  Peru  as  far  as  9**  south 
latitude,  and  at  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  altitude ;  Lagidivm 
(3  sp.),  ranging  over  the  Andes  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  South  Ecuador, 
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from  11,000  to  16,000  feet  altitude;  and  Zago^omns  (1  sp.),  the 
"  viscacha,"  coniined  to  the  pampas  between  the  Uruguay  and 
Eio  Negro.  Many  important  genera  are  also  confined  to  this  sub- 
r^on.  Aiichenia  (4  sp.),  including  the  domesticated  llamas 
and  alpacas,  the  vicugna  which  inhabits  the  Andes  of  Petu  and 
Chili,  and  the  guanaco  which  ranges  over  the  plains  of  Patagonia 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Although  this  genus  is  allied  to  the  Old 
World  camels,  it  is  a  very  distinct  form,  and  its  introduction  from 
North  America,  where  the  family  appear  to  have  originated,  may 
date  back  to  a  remote  epoch.  Vr»us  omcUiis,  the  *"  spectacled 
bear  '*  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  is  a  remarkable  form,  supposed  to  be 
most  allied  to  the  Malay  bear,  and  probably  forming  a  distinct 
^nus,  which  has  been  named  Tremarctos.  Four  genera  of  Octo- 
dontidse.  are  also  peculiar  to  this  sub-region,  or  almost  so;  Hahro- 
comus  (1  sp.)  is  Chilian  ;  SpalacopiLs  (2  sp.)  is  found  in  Chili  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  southern  Andes ;  Ododon  (3  sp.)  ranges 
&om  Chili  into  Peru  and  Bolivia;  Cteruyniys  (6  sp.)  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  Bolivia,  with  one  species  in  South  Brazil. 
Dolichotis,  one  of  the  Cavies,  ranges  from  Patagonia  to  Mendoza, 
and  on  the  east  coast  to  37^*"  S.  latitude.  Myopotamtis  (1  sp.), 
the  coypu  (Echimyidse),  ranges  from  33''  to  48*"  S.  latitude  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Andes,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Peru  to 
42''  S.  on  the  east  side.  Reithrodon  and  Acodon,  genera  of 
Muridse,  are  also  confined  to  Temperate  South  America;  Toly- 
feutes  and  CfUamydaphorvs,  two  genera  of  armadillos,  the  latter 
very  peculiar  in  its  organization  and  sometimes  placed  in  a  dis- 
tinct family,  are  found  only  in  La  Plata  and  the  highlands  of 
BoUvia,  and  so  belong  to  this  sub-region.  Otaria,  one  of  the 
''  eared  seals  "  (Otanidse),  is  confined  to  the  coasts  of  this  sub- 
r^on  and  the  antarctic  islands.  Deer  of  American  groups  ex- 
tend as  far  as  Chiloe  on  the  west,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on 
the  east  coast.  Mice  of  the  South  American  genera  ffesperomys  and 
Betihrodon,  are  abundant  down  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
into  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Mr.  Darwin  having  collected  more  than  20 
distinct  species.  The  following  are  the  genera  of  Mammalia 
which  have  been  observed  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, those  marked  *  extending  into  Tierra  del  Fuego : 
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^Pseudalopex  (two  wolf-like  foxes),  Felis  (the  puma),  Mephitis 
(skunks),  Cervus  (deer),  ^Av^ihmia  (guanaco),  *Ctenomy8  (tucu- 
tucu),  *Iieithrodon  and  *Hesperomy8  (American  mice). 

Birds. — ^Three  families  of  Birds  are  confined  to  this  sub-region, 
— Phytotomidse  (1  genus,  3  sp.),  inhabiting  Chili,  La  Plata,  and 
Bolivia;  Chionididae  (1  genus,  2  sp.)  the  "sheath-bills,"  found 
only  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  and  in  Kerguelen's 
Island,  which  with  the  other  antarctic  lands  perhaps  comes  best 
here ;  ThinocoridsB  (2  genera,  6  species)  an  isolated  family  of 
waders,  ranging  over  the  whole  sub-region  and  extending  north- 
ward to  the  equatorial  Andes.  Many  genera  are  also  peculiar : 
3  of  Fringillidse,  and  1  of  Icteridse ;  9  of  Dendrocolaptidse,  6  of 
Tyrannidae,  3  of  Trochilidse,  and  4  of  Pteroptochidae, — the  last  fou/ 
South  American  families.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  genus  of  par- 
rots {Henicognathvs)  in  Chili ;  two  of  pigeons  (Metriopdia  and 
Qymnopdia)  confined  to  the  Andes  and  west  coast  from  Peru  to 
Chili;  two  of  Tinamous,  Tinamotes  in  the  Andes,  and  CcUo- 
dromiis  in  La  Plata;  three  of  Charadriidae,  Phcegornis,  Fluvior- 
nellus,  and  Oreophihis;  and  Rhea,  the  American  ostriches, 
inhabiting  all  Patagonia  and  the  pampas.  Perhaps  the  Caria- 
mid»  have  almost  as  much  right  here  as  in  the  last  sub-region, 
inhabiting  as  they  do,  the  "  pampas  '*  of  La  Plata  and  the  up- 
land "  campos "  of  Brazil ;  and  even  among  the  wide-ranging 
aquatic  birds,  we  have  apeculiar  genus,  Merganettd,one  of  the  duck 
family,  which  is  confined  to  the  temperate  plateau  of  the  Andes. 

Against  this  extensive  series  of  characteristic  groups,  all  either 
of  American  type  or  very  distinct  forms  of  Old  World  families, 
and  therefore  implying  great  antiquity,  we  find,  in  mammalia 
and  birds,  very  scanty  evidence  of  that  direct  afl&nity  with  the 
north  temperate  zone,  on  which  some  naturalists  lay  so  much 
stress.  We  cannot  point  to  a  single  terrestrial  genus,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  north  and  reappears  in  this  south  temperate 
region  without  also  occurring  over  much  of  the  intervening 
land.  Mttstda  seems  only  to  have  reached  Peru  ;  Lepua  is  iso- 
lated in  Brazil ;  true  Uraus  does  not  pass  south  of  Mexico.  In 
birds,  the  northern  groups  rarely  go  further  south  than  Mexico 
or  the  Columbian  Andes ;  and  the  only  case  of  discontinuous 
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distribution  we  can  find  recorded  is  that  of  the  genus  of  ducks, 
Camptoktrntts,  which  has  a  species  on  the  east  side  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  another  in  Chili  and  the  Falkland  Islands,  but  thesd 
Professor  Newton  assures  me,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  Out  of  30  genera  of  land-birds  collected  on  the  Bio 
Negro  in  Patagonia,  by  Mr.  Hudson,  only  four  extend  beyond  the 
American  continent,  and  the  same  exclusively  American  character 
applies  equally  to  its  southern  extremity.  No  list  appears  to 
have  been  yet  published  of  the  land-birds  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  following  is  compiled  from 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin,  the  recent  voyage  of  Professor 
Cunningham,  and  other  sources;  and  will  be  useful  for  com- 
parison. 


1.  Tnrdtis  falkkndicus. 

Tboolodttida 

2.  Troglodytes  magellamcns. 

Fbihoillida 

3.  Chiysomitris  barbata. 
♦4.  Phiygilus  gayi 

*5.         „        aldunatlL 
6.         „        fhiticetL 
*7,         „       xanthogrammns. 

8.  Zonotrichia  pileata. 

ICTERIDiE. 

9.  Sturnella  militariB. 

10.  CoiseoB  aterrimns. 

HlRTTimilllDiB. 

11.  Hirondo  meyeni. 

TTRANKIDiE. 

12.  Teenioptera  pyrope. 

13.  Myiotheretes  rufiventris. 

14.  Mnscisaxicola  mentalis. 

15.  Centrites  niger. 

16.  Anaeietes  parulaa 

17.  Elainea  gnseogolaris. 

DsfDROCOLAPTIDiB. 

18.  Upucerthia  dumetorio. 
*19.  Cmclodes  patagonicoB. 

*20.  „  fU8CU8. 

*21.  Oxyums  Bpinicanda. 

FrSROFTOCHlDiB. 

*22,  Scytalopos  magellanicos. 
VOL.IL— 4 


PlCIDJB. 

*23.  Campephilua  mageUanicns. 
24.  Picus  lignarios. 

ALOEDINroJE. 

26.  Ceiyle  stellata. 

TROCHILIDiB. 

26.  EustephanuB  galeritus. 

COKUKIDA 

27.  CoDuros  patagomis. 

VULTUBIDiB. 

28.  Cathartes  anra. 

29.  Sarcorhamphas  gryphns. 

Faloonida 

30.  Oirqns  macroptenia. 

31.  Buteo  erythronottis. 

32.  Oeranoaetus  melanolencns. 

33.  Accipiter  chilensis. 

34.  Cerchneis  sparveriua. 

35.  Milvago  albogularis. 

36.  Polyborua  tharos. 

Strioida  * 

37.  Asio  accipitrinaa 

38.  Babo  magellanicus. 

39.  Pholeoptynx  cunicolaria. 

40.  Glaucidium  nana. 

41.  Symium  mfipea. 

Struthionidjs. 

42.  Rhea  darwiniL 
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lizards  are  much  more  numerouB,  and  there  are  several  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  forms.  Three  families  are  represented; 
Teid^  by  two  genera — Callopistes  peculiar  to  Chili^  and  Ameiva 
which  ranges  over  almost  the  whole  American  continent  and  is 
found  in  Patagonia;  Geckotidse  by  four  genera,  two  of  which, — 
.  Caudiverbera  and  Homonota — ^are  peculiar  to  Chili,  while  SpJicc- 
rodcLctylvs  and  Cubina  are  Neotropical,  the  former  ranging  to 
Patagonia,  the  latter  to  Chili ;  and  lastly  the  American  family 
Iguanidfld  represented  by  eight  genera,  no  less  than  six  being 
peculiar,  (or  almost  so,)  to  the  South  temperate  region;  These  are 
Leiodera,  Diploloemus  and  Proctrotrettis,  ranging  &om  Chili  to 
Patagonia;  Zeiokemtis,  from  Peru  to  Patagonia;  Phrymatwrus, 
confined  to  Chili,  and  Ptygoderua  peculiar,  to  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  other  two  genera,  Oplurus  and  LeiosawruSy 
are  common  to  Chili  and  tropical  South  America. 

Tortoises  appear  to  be  scarce,  a  species  of  Hydronudvsa  only 
being  recorded.  Of  the  Amphibia,  batrachia  (frogs  and  toads) 
alone  are  represented,  and  appear  to  be  tolerably  abundant, 
seventeen  species  having  been  collected  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  this 
sub-r^on.  Species  of  the  South  American  genera  PhrynismSy 
Eylaple9ia,  TdmcUdlmis,  Gacottts,  Hylode^  Cydarhamphtis,  Plm* 
rodema,  Cystiffnathvs,  and  Lduperua,  are  found  in  various  locali- 
ties, some  extending  even  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, — ^the 
extreme  southern  limit  of  both  Beptilia  and  Amphibia,  except 
one  lizard  {Ptygoderus)  found  by  Professor  Cunningham  in  Tierra 
del  Fu^o.  There  are  also  four  peculiar  genera,  Bhinoderma 
belonging  to  the  En^stomidse ;  Alsodes  and  Nannaphryne  to  the 
Bombinatoridae ;  Opisthoddphys  to  the  Hylidse ;  and  CcUyptoce^ 
phcdvs  to  the  DiscoglossidaB. 

It  thus  appears,  that  in  the  Beptiles  all  the  groups  are  typically 
American,  and  that  most  of  the  peculiar  genera  belong  to  families 
which  are  exclusively  American.  The  Amphibia,  on  the  other 
hand,  present  some  interesting  external  relations,  but  these  are 
as  much  with  Australia  as  with  the  North  temperate  regions.  The 
Bombinatoridse  are  indeed  Palsearctic,  but  a  larger  proportion  are 
Neotropical,  and  one  genus  inhabits  New  Zealand.  The  Chilian 
genus   CcUyptocepJuilus  is  allied  to  Australian  tropical  genera. 
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The  Neotropical  genera  of  Eanidse,  five  of  which  extend  to 
Chili  and  Patagonia,  belong  to  a  division  which  is  Australian 
and  Neotropical,  and  which  has  species  in  the  Oriental  and 
Ethiopian  r^ons. 

Fresh-water  Fishes, — ^These  present  some  peculiar  forms,  and 
some  very  interesting  phenomena  of  distribution.  The  genus 
Percilia  has  been  found  only  in  the  Eio  de  Majrpu  in  Chili;  and 
Percichthys,  also  belonging  to  the  perch  family,  has  five  species 
confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of  .South  Temperate  America,  and 
one  far  away  in  Java.  Nemaiogenys  (1  sp.)  is  peculiar  to  Chili ; 
JWcAowyc^enw  reaches  15,000  feet  elevation  in  the  Andes, — ^both 
belonging  to  the  Siluridae ;  Chirodan  (2  sp.),  belonging  to  the 
Characinidse,  is  peculiar  to  Chili ;  and  several  other  genera  of  the 
same  family  extend  into  this  sub-r^on  from  Brazil.  The  family 
Haplochitonidaa  has  a  remarkable  distribution;  one  of  its  genera, 
ffaplochtion  (2  sp.),  inhabiting  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  while  the  other,  Prototrodes,  is  found  only  in  South 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  Still  more  remarkable  is  Oalaxias 
(forming  the  family  Galaxidae),  the  species  of  which  are  divided 
between  Temperate  South  America,  and  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Zealand;  and  there  is  even  one  species 
(Galaxias  aUenuattcs)  which  is  found  in  the  Chatham  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  as  well  as  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  Patagonia.  FUzroya  (1  sp.)  is  found  only  at 
Montevideo ;  Orestias  (6  sp.)  is  peculiar  to  Lake  Titicaca  in  the 
high  Andes  of  Bolivia;  Jenynsid  (1  sp.)  in  the  Sio  de  la  Plata 
— all  belonging. to  the  characteristiC|  South  American  family  of 
the  Cyprinodontidae. 

Insects, — It  is  in  insects  more  than  in  any  other  class  of  animals, 
that  we  find  clear  indications  of  a  not  very  remote  migration  of 
northern  forms,  along  the  great  mountain  range  to  South  Tem- 
perate America,  where  they  have  established  themselves  as  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  entomology  of  the  country.  The 
several  orders  and  families,  however,  differ  greatly  in  this 
respect ;  and  there  are  some  groups  which  are  only  represented 
by  modifications  of  tropical  forms,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  almost 
entirely  the  case  in  birds  and  reptiles. 
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Lepidoptera. — ^The  butterflies  of  the  South  Temperate  Sub- 
region  are  Dot  numerous,  only  about  29  genera  and  80  species 
being  recorded  Most  of  these  are  from  Chili,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  general  absence  of  wood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Andes  from.Bue^os  Ayres  to  South  Patagonia. 
The  families  represented  are  fis  follows:  Satyridse,  with  11 
genera  and  27  species,  are  the  most  abundant;  Njnnphalidsd, 
2  genera  and  8  species ;  Lemoniidse,  1  genus,  1  species ;  Lycse- 
nidae,  3  genera,  8  species ;  Pieridse,  6  genera,  14  species ;  Papi- 
lionidse,  2  genera,  8  species;  Hesperidse,  4  genera,  13  species. 
One  genus  of  Satyridse  (Mina)  and  2  of  Pieridse  (Eroessa  and 
PhtUia)  are  peculiar  to  Chili.  The  following  are  the  genera 
whose  derivation  must  be  traced  to  the  north  temperate  zone : — 
Tetraphlybia,  Neasatynis,  and  3  allied  genera  of  1  species  each, 
were  formerly  included  under  Erebia,  a  northern  and  arctic  form, 
yet  having  a  few  species  in  South  Africa ;  Argyrophorvs,  allied 
to  jEneis,  a  northern  genus ;  ffipparchia,  a  northern  genus  yet 
having  a  species  in  Brazil ; — all  Satyridse.  The  Nymphalidae  are 
represented  by  the  tjrpical  north  temperate  genus  Argents,  with 
7  species  in  Chili ;  Colias,  among  the  Pieridse,  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  a  northern  genus,  but  it  possesses  representatives 
in  South  Africa,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Malabar,  New  Grenada, 
and  Peru,  as  well  as  Chili,  and  must  rather  be  classed  as 
cosmopolitan.  These  form  a  sufficiently  remarkable  group  of 
northern  forms,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  others  of  a  wholly 
Neotropical  origin.  Such  are  Stibomorpha  with  6  species,  rang- 
ing through  South  America  to  Guatemala,  and  Eteona,  common 
to  Chili  and  Brazil  (Satyiidfle) ;  Apodemia  (Lemoniidae)  confined 
to  Tropical  America  and  ChilL  ffesperocharis  and  Callidryas 
(Pieridae),  both  tropical ;  and  Thracides  (Hesperidae)  confined  to 
Tropical  America  and  Chili.  Other  genera  are  widely  scattered; 
as,  EpinephiU  found  also  in  Mexico  and  Australia;  Cupido, 
widely  spread  in  the  tropics ;  Euryad^,  found  only  in  La  Plata 
and  Paraguay,  allied  to  South  American  forms  of  Papilio,  to  the 
Australian  Euryetis,  and  the  northern  Pamassius ;  and  Heterap- 
terus,  scattered  in  Chili,  North  America,  and  Tropical  Africa.  We 
find  then,  among  butterflies,  a  large  north-temperate  element, 
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intermingled  in  nearly  equal  proportions  with  forms  derived  firom 
Tropical  America;  and  the  varying  degrees  of  resemblances  of 
the  Chilian  to  the  northern  species,  seems  to  indicate  successive 
immigrations  at  remote  intervals. 

CaUnptera. — It  is  among  the  beetles  of  South  Temperate 
America  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  curious  examples  of 
remote  affinities,  and  traces  of  ancient  migrations.  The  Carabidse 
are  veiy  well  represented,  and  having  been  more  extensively  col- 
lected than  most  other  families,  offer  us  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete materials.  Including  the  Gicindelidae,  about  50  genera  are 
known  from  the  South  Temperate  Sub-region,  the  greater  part 
from  Chili,  but  a  good  number  also  from  Patagonia  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Of  these  more  than  30  are  peculiar,  and 
most  of  them  are  so  isolated  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  precision  their  nearest  allies. 

The  only  remarkable  form  of  Cicindelides  is  Agrivs,  a  genus 
allied  to  the  AtttblycheUa  and  Otmib  of  N.W.  America.  Two 
genera  of  Carabidee,  Cdacellius  and  Baripus,  are  closely  allied  to 
I^romeooderus,  an  Australian  genus;  and  another,  Leeanomerus, 
has  one  species  in  Chili  and  the  other  in.  Australia.  Five  or  six 
of  the  peculiar  genera  are  undoubtedly  allied  to  characteristic 
Palsearctic  forms ;  and  such  northern  genera  as  Carahis,  Pristo- 
nychus,  AnchomenvSt  Pterostichua,  Percus,  Bradycdlus,  Trechus, 
and  Bembidiumf  all  absent  from  Tropical  America,  give  great 
support  to  the  view  that  there  is  a  close  relation  be- 
tween the  insects  of  the  northern  regions  and  South  Temperate 
America.  A  decided  tropical  element  is,  however,  present 
Tropoptertis  is  near  Colpodes,  a  Tropical  and  South  American 
genus;  Mimodromivs  and  Plagiotdium  are  near  CaUeida,  a 
South  American  genus;  while  Pachy teles,  PerieompsTis,  Vario- 
palpus,  and  CaUeida  are  widely  spread  American  groups. 
The  preponderance  of  northern  forms  seems,  however,  to  be 
undoubted. 

Six  Carabides  are  known  from  Juan  Fernandez,  3  being 
identical  with  Chilian  species  and  3  peculiar.  As  the  island  is 
350  miles  firom  the  mainland,  we  have  here  .a  proof  of  how 
readily  insects  may  be  transported  great  distances. 
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The  Palsearctic  afi^ty  of  the  South  Temperate  Garabidse  may 
be  readily  understood,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
group,  and  the  known  long  persistence  of  generic  and  specific 
forms  of  Coleoptera ;  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  trans- 
ported to  great  distances  by  gaies  and  hurricanes,  either  on  land 
or  over  the  sea;  and,  therefore,  the  probability  that  suitable 
stations  would  be  rapidly  occupied  by  species  already  adapted 
to  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  adjacent  tracts  which 
had  been  specialised  under  different  conditions.   If,  for  example, 
we  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  time  when  the  Andes  had  only 
risen  to  half  their  present   altitude,  and  Patagonia  had  not 
emerged  from  the  ocean  (an  epoch  not  very  remote  geologically), 
we  should  find  nearly  all   the  Carabidse  of  South  America, 
adapted  to  a  warm,  and  probably  forest-covered  coimtry.    K, 
then,  a  further  considerable  elevation  of  the  land  took  place,  a 
large  temperate  and  cold  area  would  be  formed,  without  any 
suitable  insect  inhabitants.    During  the  necessarily  slow  pro- 
cess of  elevation,  many  of  the  tropical  Carabidse  would  spread 
upwards,  and  some  would  become  adapted  to  the  new  conditions ; 
while  the  majority  would  probably  only  maintain  themselves  by 
continued  fresh  immigrations.     But,  as   the  mountains  rose, 
another  set  of  organisms  would    make  their  way  aloi^    the 
highest   ridges.     The   abundance    and  variety  of  the  North 
Temperate  Carabidae,  and  their  complete  adaptation  to  a  life  on 
barren  plains  and  rock-strewn  mountains,  would  enable  them 
rapidly  to  extend  into  any  newly-raised  land  suitable  to  them; 
and  thus  the  whole  range  of  the  Bocky  Moimtains  and  Andes 
would  obtain  a  population  of  northern  forms,  which  would  over- 
flow into  Patagonia,  and  there,  finding  no  competitors,  would 
devdope  into  a  variety  of  modified  groups.    This  migration  was 
no  doubt  effected  mainly,  during  successive  glacial  epochs,  when 
the  mountain-range  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  if  moderately 
increased  in  height,  might  become  adapted  for  the  passage  of 
northern  forms,  while  storms  would  often  carry  insects   from 
peak  to  peak  over    intervening    forest  lowlands    or    narrow 
straits  of  sea.    If  this  is  the  true  explanation,  we  ought  to  find 
no  such    preponderant  northern   element    in    groups   which 
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are  proportionally  less  developed  in  cold  and  temperate 
climates.  Our  further  examination  will  show  how  far  this  is 
the  casa 

Lucanidae. — Only  four  genera  are  known  in  the  sub-region. 
Two  are  peculiai;  Chiasognathus  and  Streptocerus^  the  former 
aUied  to  Tropical  American,  the  latter  to  Australian  genera ;  the 
other  two  genera  are  exclusively  South  American. 

Cetoniidae. — ^These  seem  very  scarce,  only  a  few  species  of  the 
Neotropical  genus  Oymnctis  reaching  Patagonia. 

Buprestidse. — These  are  rather  numerous,  many  very  beautiful 
species  being  found  in  GhilL  Nineteen  genera  are  represented 
in  South  Temperate  America,  and  5  of  these  are  peculiar  to  it ; 
3  others  are  South  American  genera ;  2  are  Australian,  and  the 
remainder  are  wide-spread,  but  all  are  found  also  in  Tropical 
America.  The  only  north-temperate  genus  is  Dicerca,  and 
even  this  occurs  also  in  the  Antilles,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  Of  the 
peculiar  genera,  the  largest,  Dactylozodes  (26  sp.),  has  one  species 
in  South  Brazil,  and  is  closely  allied  to  HyperarUha,  a  genus  of 
Tropical  America ;  Epistomcntis  is  allied  to  Nascis,  an  Austra- 
lian genus ;  Tyndaris  is  close  to  AcmcRodera^  a  genus  of  wide 
range  and  preferring  desert  or  dry  countries.  The  other 
two  are  single  species  of  cosmopolitan  affinities.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  Buprestidse  are  unmistakeably  Neotropical 
in  character. 

Longicorns. — Almost  the  whole  of  the  South  Temperate  Longi- 
coms  inhabit  Chili,  which  is  very  rich  in  this  beautiful  tribe. 
About  75  genera  and  160  species  are  known,  and  nearly  half 
of  the  genera  are  peculiar.  Many  of  the  species  are  large  and 
handsome,  rivalling  in  beauty  those  of  the  most  favoured  tropical 
lands.  Of  the  8  genera  of  Prionidae  6  are  peculiar,  but  all 
are  allied  to  Tropical  American  forms  except  MicroplophoriLs, 
which  belongs  to  a  group  of  genera  spread  over  Australia,  Europe, 
and  Mexico.  The  Gerambycidae  are  much  more  abundant,  and 
their  affimities  more  interesting.  Two  {SyllUus  and  PseudoM- 
phcUus)  are  common  to  Australia  and  Chili.  Twenty-three  are 
Neotropical;  and  among  these  Ihidion,  Compsocerus,  Callideripkus, 
Trachyderes,  and  Xylocharis,  are  best  represented.     Twenty  are 
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altogether  peculiar,  but  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  closely 
allied  to  genera  inhabiting  Tropical  America.  Some,  as  the  hand- 
some Cheloderus  and  Oxypeltus,  have  no  close  allies  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Holopterus,  though  very  peculiar,  shows  most  re- 
semblance to  a  New  Zealand  insect.  Sibylla,  Adalhis,  and 
PluirUagaderua,  have  Australian  affinities ;  while  CcUydon  alone 
shows  an  affinity  for  north-temperate  forms.  One  species  of  the 
northern  genus,  Zeptura,  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  Lamiidae  are  less  abundant.  Nine  of  the  genera  are  Neo- 
tropical Two  {Apomecyna  and  Exocentrus)  are  spread  over  all 
tropical  regions.  Ten  genera  are  peculiar.;  and  most  of  these 
are  related  to  Neotropical  groups  or  are  of  doubtful  affinities. 
Only  one,  Aconopterus,  is  decidedly  allied  to  a  northern  genus, 
Poganochcerus.  It  thus  appears,  that  none  of  the  Lamiidae  ex- 
hibit Australian  affinities,  although  these  are  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  relations  of  the  Cerambycidse. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  outline,  that  the  insects  of 
South  Temperate  America,  more  than  any  other  class  of  animals, 
exhibit  a  connection  with  the  north  temperate  regions,  yet  this 
connection  is  only  seen  in  certain  groups.  In  Diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera  and  in  Carabidse,  the  northern  element  is  fully  equal  to  the 
tropical,  or  even  preponderates  over  it.  We  have  already  sug- 
gested an  explanation  of  this  fact  in  the  case  of  the  Carabidae, 
and  with  the  butterflies  it  is  not  more  difficult.  The  great  mass 
of  Neotropical  butterflies  are  forest  species,  and  have  been  de- 
veloped for  countless  ages  in  a  forest-clad  tropical  country.  The 
north  temperate  butterflies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  largely 
open-country  species,  frequenting  pastures,  mountains,  and  open 
plains,  and  often  wandering  over  an  extensive  area.  These 
would  find,  on  the  higher  slopes  of  mountains,  a  vegetation  and 
conditions  suited  to  them,  .and  would  occupy  such  stations  in 
less  time  than  would  be  required  to  adapt  and  modify  the  forest- 
haunting  groups  of  the  American  lowlands.  In  those  groups 
of  insects,  however,  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are  nearly  the 
same  as  r^ards  both  temperate  and  tropical  species,  the  superior 
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number  and  variety  of  the  tropical  forms  has  given  them  the  ad- 
vantaga  Thus  we  find  that  among  the  Lucanidse,  Buprestidae,  and 
Longicoms,  the  northern  element  is  hardly  perceptible.  ^Most  of 
these  are  either  purely  Neotropical,  or  allied  to  Neotropical  genera, 
with  the  admixture,  however,  of  a  decided  Australian  element. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Amphibia  and  fresh- water  fishes,  the  Aus- 
tralian afi^ty,  as  shown  by  insects,  is  of  two  kinds,  near  and 
remote.  We  have  a  few  genera  common  to  the  two  countries ; 
but  more  commonly  the  genera  are  very  distinct,  and  the  affinity 
is  shown  by  the  genera  of  both  countries  belonging  to  a  group 
peculiar  to  them,  but  which  may  be  of  very  great  age.  In  the 
former  case,  we  must  impute  some  of  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
faunas  to  an  actual  interchange  of  forms  within  the  epoch  of 
existing  genera— a  period  of  vast  and  imknown  duration  in  the 
class  of  insects ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  and  perhaps  also  in 
many  of  the  former,  it  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena,  to  look  upon  most  of  the  instances  as 
survivals,  in  the  two  southern  temperate  areas,  of  the  relics  of 
groups  which  had  once  a  much  wider  distribution.  That  this  is 
the  true  explanation,  is  suggested  by  the  numerous  cases  of  dis- 
continuous and  scattered  distribution  we  have  had  to  notice,  in 
which  every  part  of  the  globe,  without  exception,  is  implicated ; 
and  there  is  a  reason  why  these  survivals  should  be  rather  more 
frequent  in  Australia  and  temperate  South  America,  inasmuch 
as  these  two  areas  agree  in  the  absence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  otherwise  cosmopolitan  vertebrate  types,  and  are  also  in  many 
respects  very  similar  in  climatic  and  other  physical  conditions. 
The  preponderating  influence  of  the  organic  over  the  physical 
environment,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Darwin,  leads  us  to  give  most 
weight  to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  causes ;  to  which  we 
may  also  impute  such  undoubted  cases  of  survival  of  ancient 
types  as  the  Centetidae  of  the  Antilles  and  Madagascar — both 
areas  strikingly  deficient  in  the  higher  vertebrate  forms.  The 
probable  mode  and  time  of  the  cross  migration  between  Australia 
and  South  America,  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Australian  region,  when  treating  of  the  origin  and  affinities 
of  the  New  Zealand  fauna. 
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Islands  of  the  South  Temperate  Svihregion, 

These  are  few,  and  of  not  much  zoological  interest  Tieira 
del  Fuego,  although  really  an  island,  is  divided  from  the  maiu- 
land  by  so  narrow  a  channel  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  continent  The  guanaco  (AucJienia  htcanaeo) 
ranges  over  it,  and  even  to  small  islands  further  south. 
*  The  Falkland  Islands, — ^These  are  more  important,  being 
situated  about  350  miles  to  the  east  of  Southern  Patagonia; 
but  the  intervening  sea  is  shallow,  the  100  fathom  line  of  sound- 
ings passing  outside  the  islands.  We  have  therefore  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  been  connected  with  South  America  at  a 
not  distant  epoch;  and  in  agreement  with  this  view  we  find  most 
of  their  productions  identical,  while  the  few  that  are  peculiar 
are  closely  allied  to  the  forms  of  the  mainland. 

The  only  indigenous  Mammals  are  a  wolf-like  fox  (Pseu^ 
dcUopex  antarcticus)  said  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  but  allied  to 
two  other  species  inhabiting  Southern  Patagonia ;  and  a  species 
of  mouse,  probably  one  of  the  American  genera  Hesperomys  or 
Beithrodon, 

Sixty-seven  species  of  Birds  have  been  obtained  in  these 
islands,  but  only  18  are  land-birds ;  and  even  of  these  7  are 
birds  of  prey,  leaving  only  11  Passeres.  The  former  are  all 
common  South  American  forms,  but  one  species,  Milvago  attstralis, 
seems  peculiar.  The  11  Passeres  belong  to  9  genera,  all  found  on 
the  adjacent  mainland.  Three,  or  perhaps  four,  of  the  species 
are  however  peculiar.  These  are  PhrygUus  melanoderus,  P, 
xanthogrammvs,  Cinclodes  antareticiLs,  and  MusdsaaAcola  ma^lo- 
viana.  The  wading  and  swimming  birds  are  of  little  interest, 
except  the  penguins,  which  are  greatly  developed;  no  less  than 
eight  species  being  found,  five  as  residents  and  three  as  acci- 
dental visitors. 

No  jeptiles  are  known  to  inhabit  these  islands. 

Juan  Fernandez. — This  island  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  400  miles  west  of  Valparaiso  in  Chili  It  is  only  a  few 
miles  in  extent,  yet  it  possesses  four  land-birds,  excluding  the 
powerful  Accipitres.    These  are  Turdtis  falUandicus ;  AnoBretes 
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ftmandensis,  one  of  the  Tyrannidae ;  and  two  humming-birds, 
Evstephanvs  femandenm  and  E,  galeritus.    The  first  is  a  wide- 
spread South  Temperate  species,  the  two  next  are  peculiar 
to  the  island,  while  the  last  is  a  Chilian  species  which  ranges 
south  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.      But  ninety  miles  beyond  this 
island  lies  another,  called  "Mas-a-fuero/*  very  much  smaller; 
yet    this,  too,  contains    four   species  of   similar   birds;   one, 
Oxyurus  mas-a-fuercB,  allied  to  the  wide-spread  South  Temperate 
0.  apinicattda,  and  Cindodes  fusus,  a  South  Temperate  species — 
both  Dendrocolaptidae ;  with  a  humming-bird,  EvMepharms  ley- 
boldi,  allied  to  the  species  in  the  larger  island.     The  preceding 
facts  are  taken  from  papers  by  Mr.  Sclater  in  the  Ibis  for  1871, 
and  a  later  one  in  the  same  journal  by  Mr.  Salvin  (1875).    The 
former  author  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  three  species 
of  humming-birds  of  the  genus  Evstephanvs,  above  referred  to. 
The  Chilian  species,  E.  galeritus,  is  green  in  both   sexes.     E. 
femandensis  has  the  male  of  a  fine  red  colour  and  the  female 
green,  though  differently  marked  from  the  female  of  E,  galeritus. 
E.  leyholdi  (of  Mas-a-fuera)  has  the  male  also  red  and  the  female 
green,  but  the  female  id  more  like  that  of  E,  galeritus,  than  it  is 
like  the  female  of  its  nearer  ally  in  Juan  Fernandez.    Mr. 
Sclater  supposes,  that  the  ancient  parent  form  of  these  three 
birds  had  the  sexes  alike,  as  in  the  present  Chilian  bird ;  that  a 
pair  (or  a  female  having  fertilised  ova)  reached  Juan  Fernandez 
and  colonised  it.    Under  the  action  of  sexual  selection  (unchecked 
by  some  conditions  which  had  impaired  its  efiicacy  on  the  con- 
tinent) the  male  gradually  assumed  a  brilliant  plumage,  and  the 
female  also  slightly  changed  its  markings.     Before  this  change 
was  completed  the  bird  had  established  an  isolated  colony  on 
Mas-a-fuera ;  and  here  the  process  of  change  was  continued  in 
the  male,  but  from  some   unknown   cause    checked   in   the 
female,  which  thus  remains  nearer  the  parent  form.     Lastly 
the    slightly  modified   Chilian  bird  again  reached  Juan  Fer- 
nandez and  exists  there  side  by  side  with  its  strangely  altered 
cousin. 

All  the  phenomena  can  thus  be  accounted  for  by  known  laws, 
on  the  theory  of  very  rare  accidental  immigrations  ftom  the 
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mainlancL  The  species  are  here  so  very  few,  that  the  greatest 
advocate  for  continental  extensions  would  hardly  call  such  vast 
causes  into  action,  to  account  for  the  presence  of  these  three 
birds  on  so  small  and  so  remote  an  island,  especially  as  the 
union  must  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of  existing  species. 
But  if  accidental  immigration  has  sufficed  here,  it  will  also 
assuredly  have  si^fficed  where  the  islands  are  larger,  and  the 
chances  of  reaching  them  proportionately  greater;  and  it  is 
because  an  important  principle  is  here  illustrated  on  so  small 
a  scale,  and  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  undeniable, 
that  we  have  devoted  a  paragraph  to  its  elucidation. 

A  few  Coleoptera  from  Juan  Fernandez  present  analogous 
phenomena.  All  belong  to  Chilian  genera,  while  a  portion  of 
them  constitute  peculiar  species. 

Land-shells  are  rather  plentiful,  there  being  about  twenty 
species  belonging  to  seven  genera,  all  found  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  South  America;  but  all  the  species  are  peculiar, 
as  well  as  four  others  found  on  the  island  of  Mas-a-fuera. 

///.  Tropical  North  America^  or  the  Mexican  Sub-region. 

This  sub-region  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  consisting  of 
the  irregular  neck  of  land,  about  1,800  mi]es  long,  which 
connects  the  North  and  South  American  continents.  Almost 
the  whole  of  its  area  is  mountainous,  being  in  fact  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
Mexico  it  forms  an  extensive  table-land,  from  6,000  to  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  numerous  volcanic  peaks  from  12,000  to 
18,000  feet  high ;  but  in  Yucatan  and  Honduras,  the  country  is 
less  elevated,  though  still  mountainous.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  a  margin  of  low 
land  from  50  to  100  miles  wide,  beyond  which  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly;  but  on  the  Pacific  side  this  is  almost  entirely 
wanting,  the  mountains  rising  almost  immediately  from  the  sea 
shore.  With  the  exception  of  the  elevated  plateaus  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  and  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
the  whole  of 'Central  America  is  clothed  with  forests ;  and  as  its 
surface  is  much  broken  up  into  hill  and  valley,  and  the  volcanic 
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^oil  of  a  large  portion  of  it  is  veiy  fertile,  it  is  altogether  well 
adapted  to  support  a  varied  fauna,  as  it  does  a  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Although  many  peculiar  Neotropical  types  are 
absent,  it  yet  possesses  an  ample  supply  of  generic  and  specific 
forms ;  and,  as  far  as  concerns  birds  and  insects,  is  not  perhaps 
inferior  to  the  richest  portions  of  South  America  in  the  number 
of  species  to  be  found  in  equal  areas. 

Owing  to  the  fact. that  the  former  Eepublic  of  Mexico 
comprised  much  territory  that  belongs  to  the  Nearctic  r^on, 
and  that  many  Nearctic  groups  extend  along  the  high-lands  to 
the  capital  city  of  Mexico  itself,  and  even  considerately  further, 
south,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  what  animals 
really  belong  to  this  sub-region.  On  the  low-lands,  tropical 
forms  predominate  as  far  as  28''  K  latitude;  while  on  the 
Cordilleras,  temperate  forms  prevaQ  down  to  20^  and  are  found 
even  much  farther  witjiin  the  tropics. 

Mammalia, — ^Very  few 'peculiar  forms  of  Mammalia  are  re- 
stricted to  tiopical  North  America ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  the  small  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  facility 
of  communication  with  adjacent  sub-regions.  A  peculiar  form 
of  tapir  {ElasmoffruUhus  bairdi)  inhabits  Central  America,  from 
Panama  to  Guatemala,  and,  with  Myxomys,  a  genus  of  Muridse^ 
are  all  at  present  discovered.  Bassaria,  a  remarkable  form  of 
Procyonidse,  has  been  included  in  the  Nearctic  region,  but  it 
extends  to  the  high-lands  of  Guatemala.  Heteromys,  a  peculiar 
genus  of  Saccomyidse  or  pouched  rats,  inhabits  Mexico, 
Honduras,  Costa  Eica,  and  Trinidad.  Five  genera  of  monkeys 
extend  here, — Aides,  Mycetes,  Cebus,  NyctipUhecus,  and  Saimiris ; 
the  two  former  alone  reaching  Mexico,  the  last  only  going  as  fiar 
as  Costa  Ric»^  Other  typical  Neotropical  forms  are  Galera,  the 
tayra,  belonging  to  the  weasel  family ;  Nasua,  the  coatimundi ; 
Dicotyles,  the  peccary ;  Cercolahes,  the  tree  porcupine ;  Dasyprocta, 
the  agouti ;  Coslogen/ys,  the  paca ;  Cholospus,  and  Arctopithecus, 
sloths;  Gyclothvmts,  an  ant-eater;  Tattiaiu,  an  armadillo;  and 
Didelphys,  oppossum.  Of  Northern  forms.  Sorex,  Vvlpes^L^pim, 
and  P^omy^  reach  Guatemala. 

Birds, — ^The  productiveness  of  this  district  in  bird  life,  may 
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be  estiinated  from  the  fact,  that  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Sclater  have 
catalogued  more  than  600  species  from  the  comparatively  small 
territory  of  Guatemala,  or  the  portion  of  Central  America  between 
Mexico  and  Honduras.  The  great  mass  of  the  birds  of  this 
sub-region  are  of  Neotropical  families  and  genera,  bnt  these  are 
intermingled  with  a  number  of  migrants  from  temperate  North 
America,  which  "poaa  the  winter  here ;  with  some  northern  forms 
on  the  high-lands ;  and  with  a  considerable  number  of  peculiar 
genera,  mostly  of  Neotropical  afBjiities. 

The  genera  of  birds  peculiar  to  this  sub-r^on  belong  to  the 
following  families :—TurdidfiB  (2 genera) ;  Troglodytidss  (1  gen.); 
Vireonidse  (1  gen.);  Corvid®  (2  gen.);  Ampelidse  (1  gen.); 
Tanagridse  (1  gen.) ;  Fringillidse  (2  gen.) ;  Icteridse  (1  gen.) ; 
Fonnicariidffi  (2  gen.) ;  Tyrannidse  (2  gen.) ;  CotingidaB  (1  gen.) ; 
MomotidflB  (1  gen.) ;  Trogonidae  (1  gen.) ;  TrochilidflB  (14  gen.); 
Conuridse  (1  g^i.) ;  Cracidse  (2  gen.) ;  Strigidae  (1  gen.)  ;  in  all 
37  genera  of  land-birds.  The  Neotropical  families  that  do  not 
extend  into  this  sub-region  are,  Pteroptochidse ;  the  sub-family 
FumariiruB  of  the  Dendrocolaptidse ;  the  sub-family  Conopha- 
ginx  of  the  Tyrannidse;  the  sub-family  Svpicolinoe  of  the 
CotingidaB ;  Phytotomidse ;  Todidse ;  Opisthocomidse  ;  Chioni- 
didse;  Thinocoridse;  Cariamidse;  Psophiidae;  Euiypygidoe; 
Palamedeidce ;  and  Struthionidse.  On  the  other  hand  Paridse, 
Certhiidse,  Ampelidse,  and  Phasianidse,  are  northern  families  repre- 
sented here,  but  which  do  not  reach  South  America ;  and  there 
are  also  several  northern  genera  and  species,  of  TurdidsB,  Troglo- 
dytidae,  Mniotiltid»,  Vireonidse,  Fringillidse,  Corvidae,  Tetra- 
onidse,  and  Strigidse,  which  are  similarly  restricted.  Some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Neotropical  genera  only  extend  as 
far  as  Costa  Bica  and  Yeragua, — countries  which  possess  a  rich 
and  remarkable  fauna.  Here  only  are  found  an  umbrella  bird, 
{Cepkaioptervs  gldbricollis) ;  a  bell  bird  {ChasmcrhyTickus  tricar- 
uncidatvs);  and  species  of  Dacnis  (Ceroebidse),  Buthraupis, 
EueometiSy  Ttichyphonus  (Tanagridse),  JCiphorhynchus  (Dendro- 
colaptidse) ;  Hypocnemis  (Formicariidae) ;  Euscarthnvus  (Tyran- 
nidse) ;  Attila  (Cotingidae) ;  PiprUes  (Pipridse) ;  CapitOy  Tetra- 
gonops  (MegalaemidsB) ;  Selmidera  (Bhamphastidee) ;  Neomorphvs 
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Cuculidse) ;  Sfonasa  (Bucoonidse) ;  many  genera  of  Trochilidse ; 
and  Nothocercus  (Tinamidse) ;  none  of  which  extend  further 
north.  A  considerable  number  of  the  peculiar  genera  noted 
above,  are  also  found  in  this  restricted  area,  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  richest  ornithological  districts  on  the  globe. 

Reptiles, — ^These  are  much  less  known  than  the  preceding 
classes,  but  they  afford  several  peculiar  and  interesting  forms. 
Snakes  are  perhaps  the  least  remarkable ;  yet  there  are  recorded 
4  peculiar  genera  of  Calamariidee,  1  of  Golubridse,  I  of  Homalop- 
sidaB,  3  of  Dipsadidae ;  while  Boa  and  Elaps  are  in  common  with 
South  America.  Lizards  are  much  more  specially  developed. 
Chirotes,  one  of  the  AmphisbaBuians,  is  confined  to  Mexico  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Nearctic  region ;  Hdoderma  forming  a  pecu- 
liar family,  HelodermidaB,  i&  Mexican  only ;  Abrania  and  Barissia 
(Zonuridse)  are  also  Mexican,  as  is  Siderolampus  belonging  to 
the  Scincidse,  while  BUpharcustUis  (same  family)  inhabits  Nicara- 
gua ;  Brachydactylus,  one  of  the  geckoes,  is  from  Costa  Bica ; 
while  PhyTnatolepis,  Lamanctus,  Corytheolus,  Cachrix,  Corytho- 
phanes  and  Chamceleapsis,  all  belonging  to  the  Iguanidse,  are  con- 
fined to  various  parts  of  the  sub-region.  In  the  same  family  we 
have  also  the  AntiUean,  Cyclura,Bxid  the  Nearctic  PhrynosoTna  and 
TropidolepiSy  as  well  as  the  wide-spread  American  genus  Anolius, 

Among  the  tortoises,  Staurotypus,  allied  to  Chelydra,  is  found 
in  Mexico  and  Guatemala ;  and  another  genus,  Clavdius,  has  been 
lately  described  from  Mexico. 

Amphibia, — These  are  chiefly  Batrachians ;  Bhinaphryna 
(forming  a  peculiar  family)  being  confined  to  Mexico  ;  Triprion, 
a  genus  of  Hylidse,  inhabiting  Yucatan,  with  Leyla  and  Stra- 
boTnarUis  (Polypedatidae)  found  only  in  Costa  Eica  and  Veragua, 
are  peculiar  genera  The  Salamandridae,  so  abundant  in  the 
Nearctic  region,  are  represented  by  a  few  species  of  Amblystonia 
and  Spelerpes. 

Fresh-water  fish, — Since  the  British  Museum  catalogue  was 
published,  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Giinther,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1868,  furnishes  much  additional 
information  on  the  fishes  of  Central  America.  In  that  part  of 
the  region  south  of  Mexico,  106  species  of  fresh-water  fishes  are 
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enamerated ;  and  17  of  these  are  found  iii  streams  flowing  into 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  On  the  whole,  11  families 
are  represented  among  the  fresh-water  fish,  and  about  38  genera. 
Of  these,  14  are  specidly  Nearctic, — Amiurm\Sil\in!isd) ;  Fundu- 
lus  (CyprinodontidsB)|  Sclerognath/us  (Cyprinidce) ;  and  Lepidosteua 
(Ganoidei).  A  much  larger  number  are  Neotropical ;  and  several 
Neotropical  genera,  as  Heros  and  Poscilia,  are  more  largely 
developed  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  region.  There  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  peculiar  genera;— Pe^enta,  Theraps, 
and  Neotraphus  (Chromides) ;  JSluricMhya  (Siluridse) ;  Ghaid- 
napsis  (Characniidae) ;  Characodon^  Belonesox,  Psetidoxiphopharvs, 
PlaiypoBciluSy  Mollienesia,  and  Xiphophorus  (CypnnodontidffiX 
A  few  peculiar  Antillean  forms  are  also  present ;  as  Agonodoma 
(Mugilidse) ;  Oamlmsia  and  Oirardinuus  (Cyprinodontidse).  The 
other  families  represented  are  Percidse  (1  genus) ;  Pristopomatidse 
(2  gen.) ;  Gobiidse  (1  gen.) ;  Clupeidse  (2  gen.)  ;  and  Gymnotidffi 
(1  genus). 

On  the  whole  the  fish-fauna  is  typically  Neotropical,  but  with 
a  small  infusion  of  Nearctic  forms.  There  are  a  considerable 
proportion  of  peculiar  genera,  and  edmost  all  the  species  are 
distinct  &om  those  of  other  countries.  The  predominant  family 
is  that  of  the  Cyprinodontidse,  represented  by  12  genera ;  and 
the  genus  Heros  (Chromidse)  has  here  its  maximum  development, 
containing  between  thirty  and  forty  speciea  Dr.  Gtinther  con^ 
aiders  that  a  number  of  sub-faunas  can  be  distinguished,  corre- 
sponding to  some  extent,  with  the  islands  into  which  the  country 
would  be  divided  by  a  subsidence  of  about  2,000  feet.  The 
most  important  of  these  divisions  is  that  separating  Honduras  from 
Oosta  Bica,  and  as  it  also  divides  a  very  marked  ornithological 
fauna  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  division  must 
have  existed  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  tertiary  epocL 
We  shall  find  some  farther  evidence  of  this  division  in  the 
next  class. 

Insects. — ^The  butterflies  of  various  parts  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  having  been  largely  collected,  offer  us  some 
valuable  evidence  as  to  the  relations  of  this  sub-region.  Their 
general  character  is  whollj*  Neotropical,  about  one  half  of  the 
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South  American  genera  being  found  here.  There  ate  also  a  few 
peculiar  genera,  eia,Dnicina  (Satjrridae);  Microtia  (NymphalicUe); 
Eumcem  (LycsBnidse)  ;  and  Eucheira  (PieridaB).  Clothilda 
(Nymphalidse)  is  confined  to  this  sub-region  and  the  Antilles. 
The  majority  of  the  genera  range  over  the  whole  sub-region 
from  Panama  to  Mexico,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number, 
comprising  many  of  the  most  characteristic  South  American 
forms,  which  do  not  pass  north  of  Costa  Bica  or  Nicaragua.  Such 
are  Lycorea,  Ituna,  Thyridia,  CallitJiomia,  Oleria  and  Ceratina, 
— all  characteristic  South  American  groups  of  Danaidse ;  Prono- 
phila  and  Dynaator  (Satyridw);  Protogonius,  Pydna,  Pt'epona, 
Niea,  Ectima  and  Colamis  (Nymphalidse) ;  Evrybia  and  Metho- 
nella  (Nemeobiidae)  ;  Hades,  and  Panthemoa  (Erycinidffi). 

Coleoptera. — ^These  present  some  interesting  features,  but 
owing  to  their  vast  number  only  a  few  of  the  more  important 
families  can  be  noticed. 

Cicindelidde. — ^The  only  specially  Neotropical  genera  recorded 
as  occurring  in  this  sub-region,  are  Ctenostoma  and  Hireiia,  botbi 
reaching  Mexico. 

Carabidse. — Several  genera  are  peculiar.  Molobrus  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  sub-region,  while  Onychopterygia,  PkynuUo- 
cephalus,  and  Anisotarsus  are  Mexican  only.  There  are  about  20 
South  American  genera,  most^of  which  extend  to  Mexico,  and 
include  such  characteristic  Neotropical  forms  as  Agra,  Cailida, 
Coptodera,  PachyteUs,  Ardistomtis,  Aipidoglossa,  Stenocrqris,  and 
Pelecitim. 

LucanidaB. — Of  this  important  family  there  is,  strange  to  say, 
not  a  single  species  recorded  in  Gemminger  and  Harold's  cata- 
logue up  to  1868 !  It  is  almost  impossible  that  they  can  be 
really  absent ;  yet  their  place  seems  to  be,  to  some  extent, 
supplied  by  an  unusual  development  of  the  allied  Passalidae,  of 
which  there  are  five  South  American  and  six  peculiar  genera. 

Cetoniidae. — ^All  the  larger  South  American  genera  extend  to 
Mexico,  which  country  possesses  3  peculiar  forms,  Ischnoscelis, 
Psilocnemis,  and  DialUhu8\  while  Trigonopeltastes  is  character- 
istic, having  4  Mexican,  1  Brazilian,  and  1  North  American 
species.  •    • 
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Buprestidae. — In  this  family  there  are  no  peculiar  generia. 
All  the  large  South  American  groups  are  absent,  the  only  im- 
portant and  characteristic  genus  being  Stenogaster, 

Longicoms. — ^This  important  group  is  largely  developed,  the 
country  being  well  adapted  to  them ;  and  their  distribution 
'pesents  some  features  of  interest. 

In  the  Pri<Miided  there  are  6  peculiar  genera,  the  largest  being 
EoUmotus  with  3  species ;  two  others,  Deroiraehvs  and  Mallaspis, 
are  characteristic ;  3  more  are  common  to  South  America,  and  1 
to  Cuba.  The^Cerambycidffi  are  much  more  numerous,  and  there 
are  24  peculiar  genera,  the  most  important  being  Sphenothectis, 
EfUamostema,  and  Cyphostema ;  while  Crioprosapus  and  Metalep- 
tvs  are  characteristic  of  the  sub-region,  although  extending  into 
South  America ;  about  12  Neotropical  genera  extend  to  Mexico 
or  Guatemala,  while  12  more  stop  short,  as  far  as  yet  known,  at 
Nicaragua.'  Lamiidae  have  a  very  similar  distribution  ;  13  genera 
are  peculiar,  the  most  important  being  Monilema,  ffamatoderus, 
and  Cameades,  while  PJuea  and  Lagochirus  are  characteristic. 
About  sixteen  typical  Neotropical  genera  extend  to  Mexico,  and 
15  more  only  reach  Nicaragua,  among  which  are  such  important 
genera  as  Anisopua,  Lepturgus,  and  Callia. 

The  land-shells  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  furnish  any 
corresponding  results.  They  are  however  mostly  of  South 
American  genera,  and  have  comparatively  little  affinity  for  those 
of  the  Antilles. 

BekUums  of  the  Mexican  sub-region  to  the  North  and  South 
American  Continents, — The  sudden  appearance  of  numerous 
South  American  forms  of  Edentata  in  temperate  North  America, 
in  Post-Tertiary  times,  as  narrated  in  Chapter  VII.,  together 
with  such  facts  as  the  occurrence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  identical  species  of  sea  fish  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Central 
American  isthmus,  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  union  of 
North  and  South  America  is  comparatively  a  recent  occur- 
rance,  and  that  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods,  they 
were  separated  by  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea.  The  low  country 
of  Nicaragua  was  probably  the  part  submerged,  leaving  the 
highlands  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  still  united  with  the  North 
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American  continent,  and  fonning  part  of  the  Tertiaiy  **  Xearctic 
region."  This  is  clearly  indicated  both  by  the  many  Nearctic 
forms  which  do  not  pass  south  of  Nicaragua,  of  which  the  turkeys 
(Meleagris)  are  a  striking  example,  and  by  the  comparative 
poverty  of  this  drea  in  typical  Neotropical  groups.  During  the 
Miocene  period  there  was  not  that  marked  diversity  of  climate 
between  North  and  South  America  that  now  prevails ;  for  when 
a  luxuriant  v^etation  covered  what  are  now  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  country  south  of  the  great  lakes  must  have  been 
almost  or  quite  tropical.  At  an  early  Tertiary  periocL  the  zoological 
differences  of  the  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions  were  probably 
more  radical  than  they  are  now.  South  America  being  a  huge 
island,  or  group  of  islands — a  kind  of  Australia  of  the  New 
World,  ebiefly  inhabited  by  the  imperfectly  organized  Edentata ; 
while  North  America  abounded  in  Ungulata  and  Camivora,  and 
perhaps  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Old  World  continent  There 
weie  also  on^  or  more  very  ancient  imions  (in  Eocene  or  Miocene 
times)  of  the  two  continents,  admitting  of  the  entrance  of  the 
ancestral  types  of  Quadramana  into  South  Ajnerica,  and,  somewhat 
later,  of  the  Camelidse ;  while  the  isthmus  south  of  Nicaragua 
waa  at  one  time  imited  to  the  southern  continent,  at  another  made 
insular  by  subsidence  near  Panama,  and  thus  obtained  that  rich 
variety  of  Neotropical  types  that  still  characterises  it.  When 
the  final  union  of  the  two  continents  took  place,  the  tropical 
climate  of  the  lower  portions  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico  would 
invite  rapid  immigration  from  the  south ;  while  some  northern 
forms  would  extend  their  range  into  and  beyond  the  newly 
elevated  territory.  The  Mexican  sub-region  has  therefore  a 
composite  ehaoracter,  and  we  must  not  endeavour  too  rigidly  to 
determine  its  northern  limits,  nor  claim  as  exclusively  Neotro- 
pical, forms  which  are  perhaps  comparatively  recent  immigrants ; 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  a  more  accurate  representation  of  the 
facts,  if  we  were  to  consider  all  the  highlands  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  above  the  limits  of  the  tropical  forests,  as  still 
belonging  to  the  Nearctic  region,  of  which  the  whole  country  so 
recently  formed  a  part 
The  long-continued  separation  of  North  and  South  America 
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by  one  or  more  anns  of  the  sea,  as  above  indicated,  is  further 
rendered  necessary  by  the  character  of  the  molluscan  faima  of 
the  Pacific  shores  of  tropical  America,  which  is  much  more 
.  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  even  of  West 
Africa,  than  to  that  of  the  Pacific  islands.  The  fietmilies  and 
many  of  the  genera  are  the  same,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
very  closely  allied  or  identical  species,  shows  that  the  union  df 
the  two  oceans  continued  into  late  Tertiary  times.  When  the 
evidence  of  both  land  and  sea  animals  support  each  other  as 
they  do  here,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  almost  as  certain  as 
if  we  had  (as  we  no  doubt  some  day  shall  have)  geological  proof 
of  these  successive  subsidences. 

Islands  of  the  Mexican '  StdM'egion. — The  only  islands  of 
interest  belonging  to  this  sub-region,  are  Tres  Marias  and 
Socorro,  recently  investigated  by  CoL  Grayson  for  some  of  the 
American  Natural  History  societies. 

Tres  Marias  consist  of  four  small  islands  lying  ofiF  the  coast 
of  north-western  Mexico,  about  70  miles  from  San  Bias.  The 
largest  is  about  15  miles  long  by  10  wide.  They  are  of  horizon- 
tally stratified  deposits,  of  moderate  height  and  flat-topped,  and 
everywhere  covered  with  luxuriant  virgin  forests.  They  appear 
to  lie  within  the  100  fathom  line  of  soundings.  Fifty-two  species 
of  birds,  of  which  45  were  land-birds,  were  collected  on  these 
islands.  They  consisted  of  19  Passeres;  11  Picarise  (7  being 
humming-birds) ;  10  Accipitres ;  2  parrots,  and  3  pigeons.  All 
were  Mexican  species  except  4,  which  were  new,  and  presumably 
peculiar  to  the  islands,  and  one  tolerably  marked  variety.  The 
new  species  belong  to  the  following  genera; — Panda  and 
Oranatelltis  (Mniotiltidse) ;  IcUrus  (Icteridse);  and  Amcmlia 
(Trochilidse).  A  small  Psittactda  differs  somewhat  from  the 
same  species  on  the  mainland. 

There  are  a  few  mammalia  on  the  islands ;  a  rabbit  (Lqnis) 
supposed  to  be  new ;  a  very  small  opossum  (Didelphn/s),  and  a 
racoon  (Procyon).  There  are  also  several  tree-snakes,  a  Boa,  and 
many  lizards.  The  occurrence  of  so  many  mammalia  and  snakes 
is  a  proof  that  these  islands  have  been  once  joined  to  the  main- 
land ;  but  the  fact  that  some  of  the  species  of  both  birds  and 
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mammals  are  pecTiliar;i  indicates  that  the  separation  is  not  a  yeiy 
recent  one.  At  the  same  time,  as  all  the  species  are  very  closely 
allied  to  those  of  the  opposite  coasts  when  not  identical,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  subsidence  which  isolated  them  is  not  geologi- 
cally remote. 

Socorro,  the  largest  of  the  Revillagigedo  Islands,  is  altogether 
different  from  the  Tres  Marias.  It  is  situated  a  little  further 
south  (19  S.  Latitude),  and  about  300  miles  from  the  coast,  in 
deep  water.  It  is  about  2,000  feet  high,  veiy  rugged  and  bare, 
and  wholly  volcanic.  No  mammalia  were  observed,  and  no 
reptiles  but  a  small  lizard,  a  new  species  of  a  genus  (Uta) 
characteristic  of  the  deserts  of  N.-Westem  Mexico.  The  only 
observed  land-shell  (Orthalicus  undaius)  also  inhabits  N.-W. 
Mexico.  Only  14  species  of  birds  were  obtained,  of  which  9 
were  land-birds ;  but  of  these  4  were  new  species,  one  a  peculiar 
variety,  and  another  {Parula  insulans)  a  species  first  found  in 
the  Tres  Marias.  With  the  exception  of  this  bird  and  a  BiUeo, 
all  the  land-birds  belonged  to  different  genera  from  any  found  on 
the  Tres  Marias,  though  all  were  Mexican  forms.  The  peculiar 
species  belonged  to  the  genera  ffarporhynchtis  (Turdidse) ;  Trog- 
lodytes (Troglodytidse) ;  Pipilo  (FringiUidae) ;  Zenaidtura  (Colum- 
bidae) ;  and  a  variety  of  Conurua  holochrom  (Fsittacidae). 

The  absence  of  mammals  and  snakes,  the  large  proportion  of 
peculiar  species,  the  wholly  volcanic  nature  of  these  islands,  and 
their  situation  in  deep  water  300  miles  from  land, — all  indicate 
that  they  have  not  formed  part  of  the  continent,  but  have  been 
raised  in  the  ocean ;  and  the  close  relation  of  their  peculiar 
species  to  those  living  in  K.-Westem  Mexico,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  their  antiquity  is  not  geologically  great 

The  Cocos  Islands,  about  300  miles  S.-W.  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  are  known  to  possess  one  peculiar  bird,  a  cuckoo  of  the 
Coccyzv>8  type,  which  is  considered  by  some  ornithologists  to  con- 
stitute a  peculiar  genus,  Neaococcyx, 

IV.  The  Wed  Indian  Islands,  or  Antillean  Suthregion.    * 

The  West  Indian  islands  are,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  zoological  sub-regions.     In  position  they 
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fonn  an  unbroken  chain  uniting  North  and  South  America, 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  great  Central  American  isthmus ;  yet 
instead  of  exhibiting  an  intermixture  of  the  productions  of 
Florida  and  Venezuela,  they  diflfer  widely  from  both  these 
countries,  possessing  in  some  groups  a  degree  of  speciality 
only  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  islands  far  removed  from  any 
continent.  They  consist  of  two  very  large  islands,  Cuba  and 
Hayti;^  two  of  moderate  size,  Jamaica  and  Portorico;  and  a 
chain  of  much  smaller  islands,  St  Croix,  Anguilla,  Barbuda, 
Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  Barbadoes,  and  Grenada,  with  a  host  of  intervening 
islets.  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Margarita,  and  Curasao,  are  situated 
in  shallow  water  near  the^cojist  of  South  America,  of  which  they 
form  part  zoologically.  To  the  north  of  Cuba  and  Hayti  are  the 
Bahamas,  an  extensive  group  of  coral  reefs  and  islands,  700 
miles  long,  and  although  very  poor  in  animal  life,  belonging 
zoologically  to  the  Antilles.  All  the  larger  islands,  and  most  of 
the  smaller  ones  (except  those  of  coral  formation)  are  very 
mountainous  and  rocky,  the  chains  rising  to  about  8,000 -feet  in 
Hayti  and  Jamaica,  and  to  nearly  the  same  height  in  Cuba. 
All,  except  where  they  have  been  cleared  by  man,  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  forest  vegetation ;  the  temperature  is  high  and 
uniform ;  the  rains  ample ;  the  soil,  derived  from  granitic  and 
hmestone  rocks,  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  as  the  four  larger  islands 
together  are  larger  than  Great  Britain,  we  might  expect  an 
ample  and  luxuriant  fauna.  The  reverse  is  however  the  case  ; 
and  there  are  probably  no  land  areas  on  the  globe,  so  highly 
favoured  by  nature  in  all  the  essentials  for  supporting  animal 
Ufe,  and  at  the  same  time  so  poor  in  all  the  more  highly 
organised  groups  of  animals.  Before  entering  upon  our  sketch 
of  the  main  features  of  this  peculiar  but  limited  fauna,  it  will 
be  well  to  note -a  few  peculiarities  in  the  physical  structure  of 
the  islands,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  their  past 

*  This  name  will  be  used  for  the  whole  island  of  St  Domingo^  ae  being 
both  shorter  and  more  euphonious,  and  avoiding  all  confusion  with  Dominica, 
one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  is  also  better  known  than ''  -Hispaniola,"  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  correct  name. 
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history,  and  will  enable  us  to  account  for  much  that  is  peculiar 
in  the  general  character  of  their  natural  productions. 

K  we  draw  a  line  immediately  south  of  St.  Croix  and  St 
Bartholomew,  we  shall  divide  the  Archipelago  into  two  very 
different  groups.  The  southern  range  of  islands,  or  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  are,  almost  without  exception,  volcanic ;  beginning  with 
the  small  detached  volcanoes  of  Saba  and  St  Eustatius,  and 
ending  with  the  old  volcano  of  Grenada.  Barbuda  and  Antigua 
are  low  islands  of  Tertiary  or  recent  formation,  connected  with 
the  volcanic  islands  by  a  submerged  beoik  at  no  great  depth. 
The  islands  to  the  north  and  west  are  none  of  them  volcanic ; 
many  are  very  large,  and  these  have  all  a  central  nucleus  of 
ancient  or  granitic  rocks.  We  must  ^so  note,  that  the  channels 
between  these  islands  are  not  of  excessive  depth,  and  that  their 
outUnes,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  their  mountain  ranges, 
point  to  a  former  union.  Thus,  the'  northern  range  of  Hayti  is 
continued  westward  in  Cuba,  and  eastward  in  Portorico ;  while 
the  south-western  peninsula  extends  in  a  direct  line  towards 
Jamaica,  the  depth  between  them  being  600  fathoms.  Between 
Portorico  and  Hayti  there  is  only  250  fathoms;  while  close  to 
the  south  of  all  these  islands  the  sea  is  enormously  deep,  from 
more  than  1,000  fathoms  south  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  to  2,000 
south  of  Hayti,  and  2,600  fathoms  near  the  south-east  extremity 
of  Portorico.  The  importance  of  the  division  here  pointed  out 
will  be  seen,  when  we  state,  that  indigenous  mammalia  of  pecu- 
liar genera*  are  found  on  the  western  group  of  islands  only; 
and  it  is  on  these  that  all  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Antillian 
zoology  are  developed. 

Mammcdid, — The  mammals  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  are 
exceedingly  few,  but  very  interesting.  Almost  all  the  orders 
most  characteristic  of  South  America  are  absent  There  are  no 
monkeys,  no  carnivora,  no  edentatcL.  Besides. bats,  which  are 
abundant,  only  two  orders  are  represented ;  rodents,  by  peculiar 
forms  of  a  South  American  family ;  and  insectivora  (an  order 
entirely  wanting  in  South  America)  by  a  genus  belonging  to  a 
family  lai^ly  developed  in  Madagascar  and  found  nowhere  else. 
The  early  voyagers  mention  "  Coatis  "  and  "  Agoutis  "  as  being 
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found  in  Hayti  and  the  other  large  islands,  and  it  is  uot  im- 
probable that  species  allied  to  Nasiia  and  JDasypructa  did 
exist,  and  have  been  destroyed  by  the  dogs  of  the  invaders ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  these  names  may  have  been  applied 
to  the  existing  species,  which  do  bear  some  general  resemblance 
to  these  two  forms. 

The  Chiroptera,  or  bats,  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of 
species  and  by  several  peculiar  genera.  The  American  family 
of  Phyllostomidffi  or  vampires,  has  six  genera  in  the  Antilles,  of 
which  three,  Lonchorina,  Braehyphylla,  and  PhylUmyderis,  are 
peculiar,  the  latter  being  found  only  in  Cuba.  The  Vesperti- 
honidse  have  four  genera,  of  which  one,  Nydicelltts,  is  confined  to 
Cuba.  There  are  six  genera  of  Noctilionidae,  of  which  one, 
PhyUodia,  is  ponfined  to  Jamaica 

The  Insectivora  are  represented  by  the  genus  Solenodon,  of 
which  two  species  are  known,  one  inhabiting  Cuba  the  other 
HaytL  These  are  small  animals  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  with 
long  shrew-like  snout,  bare  rat-like  tail,  and  long  claws.  Their 
peculiar  dentition  and  other  points  of  their  anatomy  shows  th&t 
they  belong  to  the  family  Centetidse,  of  which  five  diflferent  genera 
inhabit  Madagascar;  while  there  is  nothing  closely  allied  to 
them  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  but  in  these  two  islands. 

Seals  are  said  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  some  of  the  islands, 
but  they  are  very  imperfectly  known.  .     • 

The  rodents  belong  to  the  family  Octodontidse,  or,  according 
to  some  authors,  to  the  Echimyidae,  both  characteristic  South 
Americsm  groups.  They  consist  of  two  genera,  Capromys,  con- 
taining three  or  four  species  inhabiting  Cuba  and  Jamaica; 
while  Plagiodontia  (very  closely  allied)  is  confined  to  Hayti. 
A  peculiar  mouse,  a  species  of  the  American  genus  Hesperomys, 
is  said  to  inhabit  Hayti  and  Martinique,  and  probably  other 
islands.  A  Dasyprocta  or  agouti,  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  a  South  American  species,  inhabits  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia, 
and  Grenada,  and  perhaps  St.  Thomas,  and  is  the  only  mammal 
of  any  size  indigenous  to  the  Lesser  Antilles.  All  the  islands 
in  which  sugar  is  cultivated  are,  however,  overrun  with  European 
rats  and  mice,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  may  have 
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starved  out  and  exterminated  some  of  the  smaller  native 
rodents. 

Birds. — ^The  birds  of  the  Antilles,  although  very  inferior  in 
number  and  variety  to  those  of  the  mainland,  are  yet  sufiK- 
ciently  abundant  and  remarkable,  to  offer  us  good  materials  for 
elucidating  the  past  history  of  the  country,  when  aided  by  such 
indications  as  geology  and  physical  geography  can  afford. 

The  total  number  of  land-birds  virhich  are  permanent  residents 
in  the  West  India  islands  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  firom 
existing  materials,  203.  There  are,  in  addition  k>  this  number, 
according  to  Prof.  Baird,  S8  migrants  from  North  America, 
which  either  spend  the  winter  in  some  of  the  islands  or  pass  on 
to  Central  or  South  America.  These  migrants  belong  to  55 
genera,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  so  many  as  40  of  these 
genera  have  no  resident  representatives  in  the  islands.  This  is 
important,  as  showing  that  this  northern  migration  is  probably  a 
recent  and  superficial  phenomenon,  and  has  not  produced  any 
(or  a  very  slight)  permanent  effect  on  the  fauna.  The  migratory 
genera  which  have  permanent  residents,  and  almost  alwajrs 
representative  species,  in  the  islands,  are  in  most  cases  character- 
istic rather  of  the  Neotropical  than  of  the  Nearctic  fauna,  as  the 
following  list  will  show;  Tv/rdvs,  Demdrceca.,  Vireo,  PolioptUa, 
Agdceus,  Icterus,  CarUopus,  Myiarchus,  Tyrannus,  Antrostomus, 
Ctiordeiles,  Ooccyzus,  Coluniba.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  these 
birds  visit  Cuba  only ;  81  species  being  recorded  as  occurring 
in  that  island,  while  only  31  have  been  found  in  Jamacia,  12  in 
Porto  Bico  and  St.  Croix,  and  2  in  Tobago  and  Trinidad. 
Setting  aside  these  migratory  birds,  as  having  no  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  the  true  Antillean  fauna,  we  will  discuss  the  residents 
somewhat  in  detail 

The  i-esident  land-birds  (203  in  number)  belong  to  95  genera 
and  26  families.  Of  these  families  15  are  cosmopolitan  or 
nearly  so — Turdidae,  Sylviidae,  Corvidae,  Hirundinidce,  Frin- 
gillidae,  Picidse,  Cuculidse,  Caprimulgidae,  Cypselidse,  Trogonidae, 
Psittacidfie,  Columbidae,  Tetraonidse,  Falconidae,  and  Strigidse; 
5  are  American  only — ^Vireonidse,  Mniotiltidse,  Icteridae,  Tjrran- 
nidsB,  Trochilidae  ;  4  are  Netropical  only  or  almost  exclusively — 
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Coerebidse,  Tanagridae,  CotingidBe,.  Conurida; ;  1  is  Antillean 
only — ^Todidse ;  while  1 — Ampelidse — is  confined  (in  the  western 
hemisphere)  to  North  America,  and  almost  to  the  Nearctic  region. 
Of  the  95  genera,  no  less  than  31,  or  almost  exactly  one- third, 
are  peculiar ;  while  of  the  203  resident  species,  177  are  peculiar, 
the  other  26  being  all  inhabitants  of  South  or  Central  America. 
Considering  hew  closely  the  islands  approach  the  continent  in 
mweal  places — ^Florida,  Yucatan,  and  Venezuela — this  amount 
of  speciaBty  in  such  locomotive  creatures  as  birds,  is  probably 
unexampled  in  any  other  psit  of  the  globe.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  peculiar  genera  are  the  following:  4  of  Turdidae^  or 
thrushes — 1  confined  to  the  large  islands,  1  to  the  whole 
archipelago,  while  2  are  limited  to  the  Lesser  Antilles  ;  2 
genera  of  Tanagridaa,  confined  to  the  larger  islands ;  2  of 
Trogonid^,  also  confined  to  the  larger  islands ;  5  of  humming- 
birds, 3  confined  to  the  Greater,  1  to  the  Lesser  Antilles  ;  2  of 
cuckoos,  one  represented  iu  all  the  large  islands,  the  other  in 
Jamaica  only;  2  of  owls,  one  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  the  other 
represented  in  St.  Croix,  St  Thomas,  Portorico,  and  Cuba ;  and 
lastly,  Todtut,  constituting  a  peculiar  family,  and  having  repre- 
sentative species  in  each  of  the  larger  islands  is  especially 
interesting  because  it  belongs  to  a  group  of  families  which  are 
wholly  Neotropical — ^the  Momotidae,  GalbulidsB,  and  Todidss. 
The  presence  of  this  peculiar  form,  with  2  trogbns  10  species 
of  parrots,  all  but  one  peculiar;  16  peculiar  humming-birds 
belonging  to  8  genera;  a  genus  of^Cotingidse  ;  10  peculiar 
tanagers  belonging  to  3  genera ;  9  Coerebidse  of  3  genera : 
together  with  species  of  such  exclusively  Netropical  genera  as 
Coereba,  Certhiola,  Sycalis,  Phonipa/ra,  Jllainea,  Pitangvs,  CampC" 
philtiSf  Chloronerpes,  Ifyctibius,  Stenopsis,  Lampomis,  CcUypte, 
Ara,  Ghrysotia,  Zenaida,  Leptoptila,  and  Geotrygon,  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  predominant  affinities  of  this  fauna ;  although 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
ancestors  of  the  peculiar  genera  or  species  may  not  have  been 
derived  from  the  Nearctic  rather  than  from  the  Neotropical 
region. 
The  several  islands  differ  considerably  in  their  apparent  pro- 
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ductiveness,  but  this  is,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  our  knowledge 
of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  being  much  more  complete  than  of 
Hayti  The  species  of  resident  land-birds  at  present  known  are 
as  follows: — 

Caba    '  68  species  of  which  40  are  peculiar  to  it 

Hayti  40      „  ,,      17 

Jamaica  67      „  ,,     41 

Portorico       .    40     „  „     15 

Lesser  Antilles  45     ,,  ,,     24 

If  we  count  the  peculiar  genera  of  each  island,  and  reckon 
as  (^)  when  a  genus  is  common  to  two  islands  only,  the 
numbers  are  as  follows : — Cuba  7^,  Hayti  3^,  Jamaica  8J, 
Portorico  1,  Lesser  Antilles  3^.  These  figures  show  us,  that 
although  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  smaller  and  the  most  isolated  of 
the  four  chief  islands,  it  yet  stands  in  the  first  rank,  both  for  the 
number  of  its  species  and  of  its  peculiar  forms  of  birds, — and 
although  this  superiority  may  be  in  part  due  to  its  having  been 
more  investigated,  it  is  probably  not  wholly  so,  since  Cuba  has  also 
been  well  explored.  This  fact  indicates,  that  the  West  Indian 
islands  have  undergone  great  changes,  and  that  they  were  not 
peopled  by  immigration  from  surrounding  countries  while  in 
the  condition  we  now  see  them ;  for  in  that  case  the  smaller 
and  more  remote  islands  would  be  very  much  poorer,  while 
Cuba,  which  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  nearest  to  the  mainland 
in  two  directions,  would  be  immensely  richer,  just  as  it  reaUy 
is  in  migratory  birds. 

The  number  of  birds  common  to  the  four  larger  islands  is 
very  small — ^probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen ;  between  20 
and  30  are  common  to  some  two  of  the  islands  (counting  the 
Lesser  Antilles  as  one  island)  and  a  few  to  three ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  species  (at  least  140)  are  confined  each  to  some  one 
of  the  five  islands  or  groups  we  have  indicated.  This  is  an  amount 
of  isolation  and  speciality,  probably  not  to  be  equalled  else- 
where, and  which  must  have  required  a  remarkable  series  of 
physical  changes  to  bring  about  What  those  changes  probably 
were,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  consider  when  we  have 
completed  our  survey  of  the  various  classes  of  land  animals. 
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In  the  preceding  enumeration  the  Bahamas  have  been  included 
with  Cuba,  as  r^ards  the  birds  they  have  in  common ;  but  they 
possess  some  half  dozen  species  not  found  elsewhere,  and  even 
one  central  American  genus  of  humming-birds  (Daricha)  not 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Antilles.  We  have  thus  given 
Cuba  rather  more  peculiar  species  than  it  really  po$sesses,  so 
that  the  proportionate  richness  of  Jamaica  is  rather  greater  than 
shown  by  our  figures. 

The  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  increase  of  population, 
with,  perhaps,  the  use  of  firearms,  seem  to  have  led  to  the 
extermination  of  some  species  of  birds  in  the  smaller  islands. 
Professor  Newton  has  called  attention  to  the  work  of  M.  Ledru, 
who,  in  1796,  described  the  birds  of  St.  Thomas.  He  mentions 
a  parrot  and  a  parroquet  in  the  island,  the  latter  only  being 
now  known,  and  very  scarce ;  also  a  green  pigeon  and  a  tody, 
both  now  unknown.  No  less  than  six  species  of  parrots  are 
said  to  have  been  formerly  tound  in  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique, 
which  are  now  extinct. 

Plate  XYIL  Illustrating  the  peculiar  MammOflia  and  Birds  of 
the  AntiUea. — ^The  scene  of  this  illustration  is  Cuba,  the  largest 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  one  in  which  all  its  peculiar 
zoological  features  are  well  developed.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
agouta  \Solenodon  cubanvs),  a  remarkable  insectivorous  animal 
which,  with  another  species  inhabiting  Hayti,  has  no  allies  on 
the  American  continent;  nor  anywhere  in  the  world  but  in 
Madagascar,  where  a  group  of  animals  are  found  constituting 
the  family  Centetidse,  to  which  Solenodon  is  said  undoubtedly  to 
belong.  Above  it  are  a  pair  of  hutias  {Capromys  foumieri), 
rat-like  animals  belonging  to  the  South  American  family  Octo- 
dontidae.  They  live  in  the  forests,  and  climb  trees  readily,  eating 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  food.  Three  species  of  the  genus  are 
known,  which  are  found  only  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  Just  above 
these  animals  is  a  white-breasted  trogon  (Prionotelea  temnurus), 
confined  to  Cuba,  and  the  only  species  of  the  genus.  Near  the 
top  of  the  picture  are  a  pair  of  todies  (Todus  multicolor),  singular 
Uttle  insectivorous  birds  allied  to  the  motmots,  but  forming  a 
very  distinct  family  which  is  confined  to  the  islands  of  the 
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Greater  Antilles.  They  are  beautifully-coloured  birds, — green 
above,  red  and  white  beneath,  and  are  exceedingly  active  in  their 
movements.  To  the  right  ate  a  pair  of  small  humming-birds 
[Sporadinvs  ricordi),  not  vtsry  r^nazkable  in  this  beautiful 
£eunily,  but  introduced  here  because  they  belong  to  a  genus  which 
is  confined  to  the  Greater  Antilles. 

Table  of  distribution  of  West-Indian  Birds. — As  the  birds  of 
the  West- Indian  islands  are  particularly  interesting  and  their 
peculiarities  comparatively  little  known,  we  give  here  a  table 
of  the  genera  of  land-birds,  compiled  from  all  available  sources  of 
information.  Owing  to  the  numerous  independent  observations 
on  which  it  is  founded,  the  discrepancies  of  nomenclature,  and 
uncertainty  in  some  cases  as  to  the  locality  of  species,  it  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  an  approximative  summary  of  the 
existing  materials  on  Antillean  ornithology. 


TABLE  OF  THB  RESIDENT  LAND-BIRDS  OF  THE  ANTILLES, 


NoTS. — Genera  confined  to  the  West  Indies  are  in  Italics.  An  (a)  after  (1)  indicates  a 
species  common  to  two  islands :  but  where  there  are  two  or  more  species  in  an  island,  or 
the  localities  are  doubtful,  this  indication  cannot  be  given.  All  species  not  otherwise 
noted  are  peculiar  to  the  Antilles. 


Family  and  Genu. 


TUBDID& 

Turdus 

Mimodchla  ... 
Margarops    ... 
Rhamphoeinclus 
Oinclocerthia... 
Mimus 

HYLVllDM, 

Myladestes   ... 
PolioptUa 


Number  of  Species  in  each  Islacd. 
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•  •  •  •  • 
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1 
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ii 
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1 
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3 

1 


Bemarics. 


Five  species  migrate  to  Cuba 

Martinique,  St  Ducia,  Guada. 
Martinique  and  St.  Lucia 
Nevis  to  St  Lucia 
Another  species  migrates  to 
the  Antilles 


St.  Lucia 
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Number  of  Species  in  each  Island. 

Total  resident 
species. 

, 

Family  tnd  Genm. 
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2 

2 

1 

1 

3 
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1 
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K.  American  species 
Twelve  tp.  migrate  to  W.  1. 

CVbrebidjl 

Ccrthiols      

OlosrifUUa    

v/<BreoA 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

• 

2 
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1 

1 

Dominica  and  Martiniqin^ 
S.  American  species 
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- 

Duhu   
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— 

1 

(?) 
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One  species  locality  unknown 
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Enphonis       
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Phanieophilus     ... 
Saltator    
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2 

1 
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1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

5 

1 
1 

St.  Bartholom.  ft  Martinique 
Guadeloupe  and  St.  Lucia 

FUKGILLIDA 

LoxigQla      

Melcjpyrrha 

Sycalis 

Fltoiiipan     

ChrysomitriB 

1 
3 

• 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

8 

1 
1 

4 

1 

t 

Martinique  and  Dominica 

S.  American  species 
One  S.  American  species 

ICTEBII>& 

' 

Icterus 

AgelsQs        

Stnmelk      

Netopaar       
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1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 
2 

6 
8 

1 

1 
1 
4 

Mexican  species  , 

St  Lucia,    Martinique   and 
Barbadces 
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Family  and  Oenna. 


TfRAKNIDA 

Elainea    . 

Pitangus 

Contopus 

Mjriarchiis 

Blacicus 

Tyrannos 


COTINOIDA 

Hadrostomus 

PiCIDA. 

CampepMIas 
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Remaiki. 


St.  Lucia 

One  S.  American  species  (b) 

One  sp.  in  Cen.  America  (h) 


Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  all  Neo* 

tropical  species 
N.  ft  Cen.  American  species 


Neotropical  species 
One  Neotropical  species 
Martinique  (S.  America  sp.) 


S.  American  species 
Mexican  species 
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I  Number  of  Spedes  in  each  Isknd.  I  — 


FunOy  and  Genu. 
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Mexican  species 
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S.  American  species 

St.  Croix  and  St  Thomas 
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Mei/tiles  and  Amphibia. — ^These  classes  not  having  been 
systematically  collected,  and  the  numerous  described  genera  not 
having  undergone  careful  revision,  little  trustworthy  information 
can  be  derived  from  them.  The  following  enumeration  of  the 
chief  groups  hitherto  noticed  or  described,  will,  however,  show 
very  similar  features  to  those  presented  by  the  birds — a  general 
relation  to  Neotropical  forms,  a  more  special  relation  to  those 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
pecuUar  types. 

Snakes;---^rrAyf(m  (Calamariidse)  fix)m  Cuba,  Hypsirhynehus 
from  Barbadoes,  Cryptodacm  from  Cuba,  laltris  from  Hayti,  and 
Oolorcufia  from  Cuba  (all  Colubridae),  have  been  described  as 
genera  peculiar  to  the  Antilles.  Phylodryas  and  Dromicus 
(Colubridse)  are  Antillean  and  Neotropical;  Ahoetulla  (Den- 
drophidse)  has  the  same  distribution  but  extends  to  tropical 
Africa;  Epicrates  and  Corallus  (Pythonidse)  are  Neotropical 
and  Antillean ;  while  Childbothrua  from  Jamaica  and  JOngalia 
from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  (both  Pythonidse)  are  found  elsewhere 
only  in  Central  America  and  Mexico.  There  appear  to  be  no 
Crotalidsd  except  an  introduced  species  of  Craspedocephalus  in. 
St.  Lucia. 

Lizards  are  more  numerous.  Ameiva  (Teidse)  is  found  all 
over  America.  OerrJumotus  (Zonuridse)  is  Neotropical  and  occurs 
in  Cuba;  Oymnopthalmus  is  South  American  and  Antillean. 
Of  Scincidse  seven  genera  are  noted.  Cdestus  (with  9  species)  is 
peculiar  to  the  Antilles ;  Camilia  (1  species)  to  Jamaica,  Panaplvs 
(1  species)  and  Embryopus  (1  species)  to  Hayti ;  Diplogassm  is 
Antillean  and  South  American ;  while  Plestiodon  and  Mabauya 
are  cosmopolite.  Of  Geckotidae  there  are  four  genera  ;  PhylUh 
dadylus  and  Hemidactyhia  which  are  cosmopolite ;  Sphcsrodactylus 
which  is  wboUy  American ;  and  Chibina  found  only  in  Martinique 
and  BraziL  Of  Iguanidse  there  are  six  genera ;  Anolis,  which 
ranges  all  over  America;  Polychrus,  which  is  Neotropical; 
Iguana  and  lAncepJialus  which  are  South  American ;  Tropedurus 
found  in  Cuba  and  Brazil;  and  Cydura  only  known  from 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Central  America. 

Amphibia, — ^The   genus    Trachyeq>halu8,  belonging    to    the 
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Hylidse  or  tropicfil  tree-frogs,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Antilles ; 
Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica  possessing  seven  species,  while  only 
one  is  recorded  from  South  America.  Other  genera  are,  Pettor 
fkryne  (Bufonidss)  from  Portorico ;  FhyUdbaiea  (Polypedatidae) 
fix>m  Cuba ;  Zeiuperus  (Banidss)  fix>m  Hayti, — all  Neotropical  (H 
the  Urodela,  or  tailed  batrachians,  no  representative  occurs, 
although  they  are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  Nearctic 
region. 

Fresh-waterJUh. — The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  these  as 
to  the  reptiles.  Only  one  peculiar  genus  is  noted— ZebisteSy  a 
form  of  CyprinodontidaB  from  Barbadoes ;  other  genera  of  the 
same  family  being,  HaplochUus,  BivtUua,  and  Oirardinus,  widely 
spread  in  the  Neotropical  r^on ;  while  Oambusia  is  confined  to 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Antilles.  Four  other  families 
are  represented;  Siluridse  by  ChcBtostamus,  found  in  Portorico 
and  South  America ;  Chromidae  by  the  South  American  Acara ; 
Mugillidse  by  the  Central  American  Agonostama  ;  and  Percidse 
by  the  North  American  CerUrcurchus,  of  which  a  species  is  recorded 
fiom  Cuba. 

Insects. — ^The  various  West  Indian  islands  have  not  been  well 
explored  entomologically ;  one  reason  no  doubt  being,  that  their 
comparative  poverty  renders  them  little  attractive  to  the  pro- 
fessional collector,  while  the  abounding  riches  of  Central  and 
South  America  lie  so  near  at  hand.  We  can,  therefore,  hardly 
tell  whether  the  comparative  poverty,  or  even  total  absence  of 
some  families  while  others  seem  fairly  represented,  is  a  real 
phenomenon  of  distribution,  or  only  dependent  on  imperfect 
knowledge.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch 
of  what  is  known  of  the  chief  groups  of  Lepidoptera  and 
Coleoptera. 

Lepidoptefra. — ^The  Neotropical  butterfly-fauna  is  but  poorly 
represented,  the  migority  of  the  most  remarkable  types  being 
entirely  wanting;  yet  there  are  a  few  peculiar  and  very  charac- 
teristic forms  which  show  great  isolation,  while  the  majority  of 
the  species  are  peculiar.  Four  genera  are  exclusively  or  charac- 
teristically Antillean, — Calisto  belonging  to  the  Satyridce,  with 
four  species,  of  which  one  ranges  to  South  Carolina;  Clothilda 
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(Nymphalidsd)  a  fine  genus  which  has  4  Antillean  species  and 
2  in  Central  America;  Lucinia (Nymphalidse)  2  species,  confined 
to  Jamaica  and  Hajrti ;  ojid  Kricoffonia  belonging  to  the  Pieridse, 
which  has  2  West  Indian  species,  while  1  inhabits  Mexico  and 
Florida.  Genera  which  show  a  special  relation  to  Central 
America  are  Suptoieta,  Eumanis,  and  Nathalie.  Almost  all  the 
other  genera  are  South  American,  the  total  number  recorded  in 
each  family  as  occurring  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  being,  3  of 
Danaidse ;  1  of  Heliconiidse ;  2  of  Satyridse ;  18  of  Nymphalidse ; 
1  of  Erycinid® ;  4  of  Lycsenidae  ;  6  of  Pieridae ;  1  of  Papilio- 
nidse,  and  10  of  HesperidsB.  The  genus  PapUio  is  represented 
by  about  20  species,  2  of  which  are  North  American,  4  South 
American,  while  the  rest  form  little  characteristic  groups  allied  to 
those  of  Central  America.  The  most  marked  feature  seems  to  be 
the  scarcity  of  Saty rid®  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  Erycinida?, 
with  a  great  deficiency  in  characteristic  Neotropical  forms  of 
Danaidae  and  Nymphalidae. 

CoUoptera, — Cicindelidse  and  Carabidae  are  very  poorly  repre- 
sented, by  a  few  species  of  wide-spread  groups,  and  hardly  any 
peculiar  genera.  No  Lucanidae  are  recorded.  Of  Cetoniidae, 
Oymnetis  only  appears  to  be  represented.  Buprestidae  seem  to 
be  more  numerous;  15  genera  being  recorded,  but  almost  all 
of  wide  distribution.  One  only  is  peculiar — Tetragonoaclunrui, 
found  in  Hay  ti ;  Haleeia  is  the  only  exclusively  South  American 
genus ;  CJuUcaphora  is  widely  scattered  over  the  tropical  regions 
but  is  absent  from  South  America,  yet  it  occurs  in  the  Nearctic 
r^on  and  extends  to  Jamaica  and  Guadeloupe.  We  now  come 
to  the  Longicoms,  the  only  group  of  Coleoptera  which  seems  to 
be  well  represented,  or  which  has  been  carefully  collected.  No 
less  than  40  genera  are  known  from  the  West  Indian  islands, 
and  15  of  these  are  peculiar.  Prionidae  are  proportionately  very 
numerous,  there  being  10  genera,  2  of  which  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  both  South  and  North  America,  1  is  North  American, 
and  1  South  American,  while  the  following  are  peculiar,^ — 
Stenodontes  (Hayti  and  Cuba);  Dendrcblaptus  (Cuba);  Mono* 
desmus  (Cuba  and  Jamaica) ;  Prastervodes  (Cuba) ;  Solenopiera 
and  Elaterap8%8,  the  two  largest  genera  found  in  most  of  the 
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islands.  Of  Cerambycidse  there  are  16  genera,  2  of  which  range 
all  over  America,  4  are  Neotropical,  1  South  American  only, 
while  the  following  are  confined  to  the  islands, — Merogtenus, 
PtTUomaeruSy  and  Eluriola  (Jamaica)  ;  Bromiades  (Cuba) ; 
Triehrous,  Heteraps,  and  Pccciloderma  (Antilles).  One  genus, 
Smodicum,  is  widely  spread,  having  a  species  in  Carolina,  1  in 
South  America,  1  in  Hayti,  and  1  in  West  Africa.  Of  Lamiidse 
there  are  14  genera,  8  of  which  are  Neotropical,  1  common  to 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  1  to  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
while  2,  Proecha  and  Phidola,  are  confined  to  Cuba.  Several  of 
the  genera  are  curiously  distributed ; — Spaiacopsis  is  South 
American,  with  4  species  in  Cuba  and. Tropical  Africa;  Logo- 
cheiruB  is  Neotropical,  with  a  species  in  Australia ;  while  LepUh 
stUua  is  characteristic  of  the  Antilles  and  North  America,  with 
a  few  species  in  South  America,  and  one  in  New  Zealand. 
These  cases  of  erratic  distribution,  so  opposed  to  the  general 
series  of  phenomena  among  which  they  occur,  must  be  held  to 
be  suflBciently  explained  by  the  great  antiquity  of  these  groups 
and  their  former  wide  distribution.  They  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  remnants  of  types,  now  dying  out,  which  were  once,  like 
Callichroma,  Clytus,  and  many  others,  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed. 

All  the  peculiar  AntiQean  genera  of  Cerambycidse  and  La- 
miidse  are  allied  to  Neotropical  forms.  The  peculiar  Prionidae, 
however,  are  mostly  allied  to  Mexican  and  North  American 
groups,  and  one,  Monodesmus,  belongs  to  a  group  all  the  other 
genera  of  which  inhabit  the  East  Indies  and  South  Africa. 

Land-Shells. — ^This  subject  has  already  been  generally  treated 
under  the  Region,  of  which,  in  this  class  of  animals,  the  Antilles 
form  so  important  a  part  We  must  therefore  now  confine  our- 
selves mainly  to  the  internal  distribution  of  the  genera,  and  to 
a  few  remarks  on  the  general  bearing  of  the  facts. 

The  excessive  and  altogether  unexampled  productiveness  of 
the  West  Indian  islands  in  land-shells,  may  be  traced  to  two 
main  sets  of  causes.  The  first  and  least  known,  consist  of  the 
peculiar  influences  and  conditions  which  render  islands  always 
more  productive  than  continents.    Whatever  these  conditions 
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are,  they  will  be  more  effective  where  the  islands  have  been  long 
separated  from  the  mainland,  as  is  here  undoubtedly  the  case. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the  great  development  of  land- 
shells  in  islands,  is  due  to  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  the  verte- 
brata,  which  on  continents  supply  a  variety  of  species  adapted 
to  prey  upon  these  molluscs.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact, 
that  in  such  islands  as  have  been  united  to  a  continent  at  no 
very  distant  epoch,  and  stiU  maintain  a  continental  variety  of 
vertebrata,  no  suck  special  development  of  land-shells  has  taken 
place.  If  we  compare  the  Philippine  islands  with  the  Sunda 
group,  we  find  the  development  of  vertebrata  and  land-molluscs 
in  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  The  same  thing  occurs  if  we 
compare  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania ;  and  we  have  a  still  more 
striking  example  in  the  Antillean  group  itself,  continental 
Trinidad  having  only  20  genera  and  88  species,  while  the 
highly  insular  Jamaica  has  about  30  genera  and  more  than  500 
species. 

The  other  causes  favourable  to  the  increase  and  development 
of  land-shells  are  of  a  physical  nature.  A  great  extent  of  lime- 
stone-rock is  one ;  and  in  the  larger  West  Indian  islands  we  have 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  surface  consisting  of  this  rock. 
But  perhaps  equally  or  more  important,  is  the  character  of  the 
land  surface,  and  the  texture  of  the  exposed  rock  itself.  A 
much  broken  surface,  with  numerous  deep  ravines,  cutting  up 
the  whole  country  into  isolated  valleys  and  ridges,  seems  very 
favourable  to  the  specialization  of  fo^ms  in  this  very  sedentary 
class  of  animals.  Equally  favourable  is  a  honeycombed  and 
highly-fissiired  rock-surface,  affording  everywhere  cracks  and 
crannies  for  concealment  Now,  taking  Jamaica  as  an  example 
of  the  archipelago,  we  find  all  these  conditions  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  Over  a  large  part  of  this  island,  a  yard  of  level  ground 
can  hardly  be  found;  but  ridges,  precipices,  ravines,  and  rock- 
bound  valleys,  succeed  each  other  over  the  whole  country.  At 
least  five-sixths  of  the  entire  surface  is  limestone,  and  under  the 
influence  of  tropical  rains  this  rock  is  worn,  fissured,  and  honey- 
combed, so  as  to  afford  ample  shelter  and  concealment  for  land- 
shells. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  three  chief  islaqds,  Cuba,  Jamaica  and 
Hayti,  are  nearly  equally  rich  in  land-shells;  but  the  last  i» 
very  much  less  known,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  appears  to  be 
much  poorer.  Cuba  has  rather  more  species  than  Jamaica; 
but  while  the  former  has  only  1  peculiar  genus  (piplapoma), 
the  latter  has  3  (Geofnelania,  Chittya,  and  Jamaicea),  as  well  as 
two  others  bnly  represented  in  the  other  islands  by  single 
species.  From  Hayti,  only  about  one-third  as  many  species  are 
known  as  firom  the  two  former  islands.  It  has  no  peculiar 
genera,  but  it  has  some  forms  in  common  with  Cuba  and  others 
with  Jamaica,  which  show  that  those  islands  have  more  connec- 
tion with  it,  than  with  each  other;  just  as  we  fotmd  to  be  the 
case  in  birds.  Portorico  and  the  Yiigin  islands  have  still  fewer 
species  than  Hayti ;  and,  as  many  of  the  genera  common  to  the 
other  IJiree  islands  are  wanting,  there  is,  no  doubt,  here  a  real 
deficiency.  In  the  islands  farther  south  (Barbuda  to  Martinique) 
more  Antillean  genera  disappear  or  become  very  rare,  while 
some  continental  forms  take  their  place.  The  islands  from  St. 
Lucia  to  Trinidad  have  a  still  more  continental  character;  the 
genus  BtUimus,  so  largely  developed  on  the  continent,  only 
reaching  St  Lucia.  The  Bahamas  contain  about  80  species  of 
land-shells,  of  which  25  are  Antillean,  the  rest  peculiar ;  all  the 
geoeia  being  Antillean.  The  affinity  is  chiefly  with  Hayti  and 
Cuba,  but  closest  with  the  latter  island. 

In  the  West  Indian  islands  as  a  whole,  there  are  11  peculiar 
genera;  9  operculate  (Oeamelania,  ChUtya^  Jamaicea,  Lidna, 
Choanapama,  Ctenopama,  Dipkpama,  Staastoma,  LucideUa) ;  and 
2  inoperculate  {Sagda  and  SteTiopvs),  besides  Cyclostonvus, 
which  belongs  to  the  Old  World  and  is  not  found  on  the 
American  continent  Mr.  Bland  considers,  that  many  of  the 
Antillean  land-shells  exhibit  decided  African  and  Asiatic,  rather 
than  South  American  affinities.  A  species  of  the  Asiatic  genus 
DiplommaHna  has  been  found  in  Trinidad;  and  an  Indian 
species  of  Eimea  occurs  in  Grenada  and  St  Thomas ;  a  clear 
indication  that  land-shells  are  liable  to  be  accidentally  imported, 
and  to  become  established  in  the  less  productive  islands. 

Although  these  islands  are  so  wonderfully  rich  even  now. 
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there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  species  have  become 
extinct  since  the  European  occupation  of  them.  When  small 
islands  are  much  cultivated,  many  of  these  molluscs  which  can 
only  live  under  the  shade  of  forests,  are  soon  extirpated.  In 
St  Croix  many  species  have  become  extinct  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  from  the  burning  of  forests ;  and  as  we  know  that 
in  all  the  islands  many  of  the  species  are  excessively  local,  being 
often  confined  to  single  valleys  or  ridges,  we  may  be  sure  that 
wherever  the  native  forests  have  disappeared  before  the  hand  of 
man,  numbers  of  land-shells  have  disappeared  with  them.  As 
some  of  the  smaller  islands  have  been  almost  denuded  of  their 
wood,  and  in  the  larger  ones  extensive  tracts  have  been  cleared 
for  sugar  cultivation,  a  very  considerable  number  of  species  have 
almost  certainly  been  exterminated. 

General  Candusions  as  to  the  Past  Hilary  of  the  Wed  Indian 
Islands. — ^The  preceding  sketch  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  animal 
life  of  these  islands,  enables  us  to  state,  that  it  represents  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  fauna  of  decided  Neotropical  type,  having 
on  the  whole  most  resemblance  to  that  which  now  inhabits  the 
Mexican  sub-region.  The  number  of  pecuUar  genera  in  all 
classes  of  animals  is  so  great  in  proportion  to  those  in  common 
with  the  adjacent  mainland,  as  to  lead  u»  to  conclude  that, 
subsequent  to  the  original  separation  from  the  Mexican  area,  a 
very  large  tract  of  land  existed,  calculated  to  support  a  rich  and 
varied  fauna,  and,  by  the  interaction  of  competing  types,  give 
rise  to  peculiar  and  specially  modified  organisms.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  outline  of  the  present  islands  and  the 
depths  of  the  surrounding  seas,  give  indications  of  the  position 
and  extent  of  this  ancient  land ;  which  not  improbably  occupied 
the  space  enclosed  by  uniting  Western  Cuba  with  Yucatan,  and 
Jamaica  with  the  Mosquito  Coast.  This  land  must  have 
stretched  eastward  to  include  Anguilla,  and  probably  northward 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  Bahamas.  At  one  time  it  perhaps 
extended  southward  so  as  to  unite  Hayti  with  northern 
Venezuela,  while  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  were  sunk  beneath  the 
Pacific.    At  this  time  the  Lesser  Antilles  had  no  existence 

The  only  large  island  of  whose  geology  we  have  any  detailed 
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account^  is  Jamaica ;  and  taking  this  as  a  type  of  what  will 
probably  be  found  in  Cuba  and  Hayti,  we  must  place  the 
continental  period  as  having  occurred  after  the  close  of  the 
Miocene,  or  during  some  part  of  the  Pliocene  epoch,  since  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  former  island  consists  of  beds  of 
marine  limestone  from  2,000  to  3,000  thick,  behoved  to  be  of 
PUocene  age.  After  some  time,  the  land  between  Hayti  and 
South  America  subsided,  and  still  later  that  between  Central 
America  and  Cuba  with  Jamaica;  but  a  large  tract  of  land 
remained  insulated,  and  no  doubt  supported  a  very  much  richer 
aod  more  varied  fauna  than  now.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in 
extinct  Mammalia  of  large  size,  belonging  to  the  peculiar  South 
American  family  of  the  chinchillas,  which  hav6  been  found  in 
caves  in  the  small  islands  of  Anguilla,  and  which,  from  the 
character  of  the  land-shells  associated  with  them,  are  believed  to 
be  of  Pliocene  or  Post-pliocene  age.  This  discovery  is  most 
interesting,  and  gives  promise  of  very  valuable  results  from 
the  exploration  of  the  numerous  caverns  that  undoubtedly 
exist  in  the  abundant  limestone  strata  of  the  larger  islands. 
This  extensive  Antillean  land,  after  long  continuing  undivided, 
was  at  length  broken  up  by  subsidence  into  several  islands; 
but  as  this  alone  would  not  account  for  the  almost  complete 
annihilation  of  the  mammalian  faima,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  subsidence  was  continued  much  farther,  so  as  greatly  to 
reduce  the  size  and  increase  the  number  of  the  islands.  This 
is  indicated,  by  the  extensive  alluvial  plains  in  Cuba  and 
Hayti,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Jamaica ;  and  by  elevated  beds 
of  Post-pliocene  marls  in  the  latter  island. 

The  series  of  changes  now  suggested,  will  account  for  all  the 
main  features  of  the  Antillean  fauna  in  its  relations  to  that  of 
the  American  continent  There  remains  the  affinity  with 
Madagascar,  indicated  by  Solenodon,  and  a  few  cases  of  African 
and  Asiatic  affinity  in  insects  and  land-sheUs  ;  but  these  are  far 
too  scanty  to  call  for  any  attempt  at  special  explanation.  Such 
cases  of  remote  affinity  and  discontinuous  distribution,  occur  in 
all  the  r^ons,  and  in  almost  every  group  of  animals ;  and  we 
look  upon  them  almost  all,  as  cases  of  survival,  under  favourable 
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conditions,  of  once  wide-spread  groups.  If  no  wild  species 
of  the  genus  Equtbs  were  now  to  be  found,  except  in  South 
Africa  (where  they  are  still  most  abundant),  and  in  South 
Temperate  America,  where  their  fossil  remains  show  us  they  did 
exist  not  very  long  ago,  what  a  strong  fact  it  would  have 
appeared  for  the  advocates  of  continental  extensions !  Yet  it 
would  have  been  due  to  no  former  union  of  the  great  southern 
continents,  but  to  the  former  extensive  range  of  the  family  or 
the  genus  to  which  the  two  isolated  remnants  belonged.  And  if 
such  an  explanation  will  apply  to  the  higher  vertebrata,  it  is 
still  more  likely  to  be  applicable  to  similar  cases  occurring  among 
insects  or  mollusca,  the  genera  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  to  be  usually  much  older  than  those  of  vertebrates.  It 
is  in  these  classes  that  examples  of  widely  scattered  allied 
species  most  frequently  occur;  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  diffused  imder  favourable  conditions,  renders  any  other 
explanation  than  that  here  given  altogether  superfluous. 

The  Solenodan  is  a  member  of  an  order  of  Mammalia  of  low 
type  (Insectivora)  once  very  extensive  and  wide-spread,  but 
which  has  begun  to  die  out,  and  which  has  left  a  number  of 
curious  and  isolated  forms  thinly  scattered  over  three-fourths  of 
the  globe.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  of  an  isolated  remnant  of 
this  order  in  the  Antilles  is  not  in  itself  remarkable ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  remainder  of  the  family  to  which  the  Antillean 
species  belong  has  found  a  refuge  in  Madagascar,  where  it  has 
developed  into  several  distinct  types,  does  not  afford  the  least 
shred  of  argument  on  which  to  found  a  supposed  independent 
land  connection  between  these  two  sets  of  islands. 

Summary  of  the  Past  History  of  the  Neotropical  Region. 

We  have  already  discussed  this  subject,  both  in  our  accoimt 
of  extinct  animals,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  present  chapter. 
It  is  therefore  only  necessary  here,  briefly  to  review  and  sum- 
macise  the  conclusions  we  have  amved  at. 

The  whole  character  of  Neotropical  zoology,  whether  as  regards 
its  deficiencies  or  its  specialities,  points  to  a  long  continuance 
of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a  few  very  distant 
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periods  of  union  with  the  northern  continent.  The  latest 
important  separation  took  place  by  the  submergence  of  parts 
of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  and  this  separation  probably  con- 
tinued throughout  much  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods ; 
but  some  time  previous  to  the  coming  on  of  the  glacial  epoch,  the 
union  betv^een  the  two  continents  took  place  which  has  con- 
tinued  to  our  day.  Earlier  submergences  of  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  probably  occurred,  isolating  Costa  Bica  and  Yeragua, 
which  then  may  have  had  a  greater  extension,  and  have  thus 
been  able  to  develope  their  rich  and  peculiar  fauna. 

The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  at  the  south  of  Mexico,  may, 
probably,  also  have  been  submerged ;  thus  isolating  Guatemala 
and  Yucataflf,  and  leading  to  the  specialization  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  forms  that  now  characterise  those  countries  and  Mexico. 

The  West  Indian  Islands  have  been  long  isolated  and  have 
varied  much  in  extent  Originally,  they  probably  formed  part 
of  Central  America,  and  may  have  been  united  with  Yucatan 
and  Honduras  in  one  extensive  tropical  land.  But  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  continent  took  place  at  a  remote  period,  and 
they  have  since  been  broken  up  into  numerous  islands,  which 
have  probably  undergone  much  submergence  in  recent  times. 
This  has  led  to  that  poverty  of  the  higher  forms  of  life,  com- 
bined with  the  remarkable  speciality,  which  now  characterises 
them ;  while  their  fauna  still  preserves  a  sufficient  resemblance 
to  that  of  Central  America  to  indicate  its  origin. 

The  great  continent  of  South  America,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  its  fauna  and  the  vast 
depths  of  the  oceans  east  and  west  of  it,  has  not  during  Tertiary, 
and  probably  not  even  during  Secondary  times,  been  united  with 
any  other  continent,  except  through  the  intervention  of  Korth 
America.  During  some  part  of  the  Secondary  epoch  it  probably 
received  the  ancestral  forms  of  its  Edentates  and  Kodents,  at  a 
time  when  these  were  among  the  highest  types  of  Mammalia 
on  the  globe.  It  appears  to  have  remained  long  isolated,  and  to 
have  already  greatly  developed  these  groups  of  animals,  before  it 
received,  in  early  Tertiary  times,  the  ancestors  of  its  marmosets 
and  monkeys,  and,  perhaps  also,  some  of  its  peculiar  forms  of 
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Gamivora.  Later,  it  received  its  Camelidae,  peccaries,  mastodons, 
and  large  Camivora;  and  later  still,  just  before  the  Glacial 
epoch,  its  deer,  tapir,  opossums,  antelopes,  and  horses,  the  two 
latter  having  since  become  extinct  All  this  time  its  surface 
was  undergoing  important  physical  changes.  What  its  earlier 
condition  was  we  cannot  conjecture,  but  there  are  clear  indica- 
tions that  it  has  been  broken  up  into  at  least  three  large  masses, 
and  probably  a  number  of  smaller  ones ;  and  these  have  no 
doubt  undergone  successive  elevations  and  subsidences,  so  as 
at  one  time  to  reduce  their  area  and  separate  them  still  more 
widely  from  each  other,  and  at  another  period  to  unite  them 
into  continental  masses.  The  richness  and  varied  development 
of  the  old  fauna  of  South  America,  as  still  existing,  proves,  how- 
ever, that  the  country  has  always  maintained  an  extensive  area ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  great  change  has 
been  a  long  continued  and  steady  increase  of  its  surface, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  vast  alluvial  plains  of  the 
Amazon,  Orinoko,  and  La  Plata,  and  thus  greatly  favouring 
the  production  of  that  wealth  of  specific  forms,  which  dis- 
tinguishes South  America  above  all  other  parts  of  our  globe. 

The  southern  temperate  portion  of  the  continent,  has  probably 
had  a  considerable  southward  extension  in  late  Tertiary  times ; 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  comparatively  recent  elevation  of  the 
Andes,  has  given  rise  to  some  degree  of  intermixture  of  two 
distinct  faimas,  with  that  proper  to  South  Temperate  America 
itsel£  The  most  important  of  these,  is  the  considerable  Austra- 
lian element  that  appears  in  the  insects,  and  even  in  the  reptiles 
and  fresh-water  fishes,  of  South  Temperate  America.  These  may 
be  traced  to  several  causes.  Icebergs  and  icefloes,  and  even 
solid  fields  of  ice,  may,  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  have  afforded 
many  opportunities  for  the  passage  of  the  more  cold-enduring 
groups;  while  the  greater  extension  of  southern  lands  and 
islands  during  the  warm  periods — which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  prevailed  in  the  southern  as  well  as  in  the  northern 
regions  in  Miocene  times — ^would  afford  facilities  for  the  passage 
of  the  reptiles  and  insects  of  more  temperate  zones.  That  no 
actual  land-connection  occurred,  is  proved  by  the  total  absence 
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of  interchange  of  the  mammals  or  land-birds  of  the  two 
countries,  no  less  than  by  the  very  fragmentary  nature  of  the 
resemblances  that  do  exist  The  northern  element  consists 
almost  wholly  of  insects  ;  and  is  evidently  due  to  the  migration 
of  arctic  and  north  temperate  forms  along  the  ridges  and 
plateaus  of  the  Andes ;  and  most  likely  occurred  when  these 
organisms  were  driven  southward  at  successive  cold  or  Glacial 
periods. 

A  curious  parallel  exists  between  the  past  history  and  actual 
zoological  condition  of  South  America  and  Africa.  In  both 
we  see  a  very  ancient  land-area  extending  into  the  South 
Temperate  zone,  isolated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  developing 
only  a  low  grade  of  Mammalian  life;  chiefly  Edentates  and 
Bodents  on  the  one.  Lemurs  and  Insectivora  in  the  other.  Later 
we  find  an  irruption  into  both  of  higher  forms,  including 
Quadrumana,  which  soon  acquired  a  large  and  special  develop- 
ment in  the  tropical  portions  of  each  country.  Still  later  we 
have  an  irruption  into  both  of  northern  forms,  which  spread 
widely  over  the  two  r^ons,  and  having  become  extinct  in  the 
land  from  whence  they  came,  have  been  long  held  to  be  the 
original  denizens  of  their  adopted  country.  Such  are  the 
various  forms  of  antelopes,  the  giraffe,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
and  lion  in  Africa ;  while  in  America  we  have  deer  and  peccaries, 
the  tapir,  opossums,  and  the  puma. 

On  the  whole,  we  caimot  but  consider  that  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  zoological  history  of  the  Neotropical  region  can  be  traced 
with  some  degree  of  certainty ;  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
information  as  to  the  most  important  of  the  geological  periods 
— the  Miocene  and  Eocene — ^we  have  no  clue  to  the  character  of 
its  early  fauna,  or  to  the  land  connections  with  other  countries, 
which  may  possibly  have  occurred  in  early  Tertiary  times. 
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TABLES  OF  DISTEIBUTIOK 

In  drawing  up  these  tables,  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
various  classes  of  animals  in  the  Neotropical  region,  the  following 
sources  of  information  have  been  relied  on,  in  addition  to  the 
general  treatises,  monographs,  and  catalogues  used  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work. 

Mammalia. — ^D'Orbigny,  and  Burmeister,  for  Brazil  and  La 
Plata;  Darwin,  and  Cunningham,  for  Temperate  S.  America; 
Tschudi,  for  Peru ;  Frazer,-for  Ecuador ;  Salvin,  for  Guatemala ; 
Frantzius,  for  Costa  Bica;  Sclater,  for  Quadrumana  N.  of 
Panama ;  Gundlach,  for  Cuba ;  and  papers  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray, 
and  Mr.  Tomes. 

Birds. — Sclater  and  Salvin's  Nomenclator ;  Notes  by  Darwin, 
and  Cunningham ;  Gundlach,  March,  Bryant,  Baird,  Elliot, 
Newton,  Semper,  and  Sundevall,  for  various  islands  of  the 
Antilles;  and  papers  by  Hudson,  Lawrence,  Grayson^  Abbott, 
Sclater,  and  Salvin. 
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TABLE  I. 
FAMIUSS  OP  ANIMALS  INHABFTINQ  THE  NEOTROPICAL  EEQION. 


EXPLANATIOK. 

Kaines  in  italics  show  the  families  which  are  pecnliar  to  the  region. 

Names  enclosed  thns  ( )  indicate  families  which  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are 

not  considered  pro||terly  to  belong  to  it. 
Nnmbers  conespona  with  those  of  the  series  of  families  in  Part  IV. 


Order  ind  Funfly. 


MAMMALIA. 
Primates. 

4.  Cehid4E' 

5.  ffapalieUe 

Chiboftira. 

10.  PhyUotlomidm 

12.  Yespertilionids 

13.  Noctilionidn... 

iNsscnroKA. 
Centetida 


Cabkivora. 

23.  Felida   ... 

28.  CanidflB  ... 

29.  MusteUdiB 

30.  Procyonidtt 

32.  Ursidse  ... 

33.  Otariids... 
35.  Phodda... 

CSTACKA. 

36  to  41 

SiRENIA. 

42.  Manatidn 

TTNaULATA. 

44    Tapiiida 

47.  S'viida    ... 

48.  Gamelids 
50.  Cenrida... 


•  •• 

•  •• 


Sab-ngions. 


1 

pa 


<') 


a 
< 


(?) 


Range  beyond  the  Begion. 


California 

Cosmopolite 

All  tropical  regions 


Madagascar 


All  regions  bat  Anstralian 

All  regions  bnt  Australian 

All  regions  bnt  Anstralian 

N.  America 

All  regions  bnt  Ethiopian  and  Australian 

S.  temperate  zone 

N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 


Oceanic 


Tropical  shores 


Indo-Malaya 

Cosmopolite,  ezcL  Anstndia 

Paliearctic 

All  regions  but  Ethiopian  and 
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Sub-regions. 

Order  and  Family. 

8 

i 

Bange  beyond  the  Region. 

^ 

1 

1 

^ 

RODENTIA. 

55.  MoridoB 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmo^lite 

59.  SaccomyicUo    . 

— 

Nearctic 

61.  Scinrids 

— 

— 

68.  ChinckiUidiB  ... 

. 

%^ 

64.  Octodontids  .. 

— 

.1^ 

Africa 

65.  Echimyids     ... 

Ethiopian 

66.  Cercolabid»   ... 

— 

Nearctic 

68.  CaviidoB 

— 

— 

— 

70.  Leporide 

— 

— 

Edentata. 

71.  Bradypodida .. 

— 

• 

■ 

78.  Daaypodidx   ... 

— 

— 

75.  Myrmecophagidcs 

— 

Marsupialia. 

76.  Didelphyidae.... 

— 

— 

— 

Temperate  N.  America 

BIRDS. 

PA88ERE8. 

1.   TuididflB 

Almost  cosmopolite 

2.  Sylyiids 

Almost  cosmopolite 

5.  CSnclids 

^^^ 

Nearctic,  Palsaarctic,  Oriental 

6.  Ttododvtida... 
8.  CerthiidBB 

Nearctic,  Palautrcnc,  Oriental 

Nearctic,  Palsearctic,  Oriental 

9.  RittidsD    ... 

All  regions,  excl.  Africa 

10.  Paridm    

Nearctic,  Palsearctic,  Oriental 

20.  Coryids 

^_ 

,  ,1 

•.M. 

Ckwmopolite 

26.  CcarehidtB 

^^_^ 

^ww 

27.  Mniotiltids    ... 



Nearctic 

28.  Yireonids      ... 

Nearctic 

29.  Ampelidm 

,          , 

Nearctic,  Paleearctic 

30.  Hirandinids  ... 

^^^ 

, 

^_ 

Cosmopolite 

81.  Icterids 

^^^ 

^^*~ 

Nearctic 

82.  TanagridflB 

33.  Fringillide    ... 

— 

— 

— 



Nearctic 

All  regions  bat  Australian 

38.  MotaciUidflR    ... 

..^ 

^_ 

Cosmopolite 

38a.  Oxyrkamphidcd 
89.  Tyrtmni<to     ... 

— 

Nearctic 

40.  Pipridat 

— 

— 

41.  Colingidce 

— 

^— 

— 

— 

42.  PKytottmida  ... 

44.  D^yiroeolaptidm 

— 

45.  FormioariUia... 

46.  Pteroptochida.., 

— 

— 

• 

PlCARUL 

51.  Picide    

^_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

All  regions  bnt  Australian 

54.  MegalsmidflB ... 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

55.  Bhamphaaida 

— 

"^— 

• 

I 
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Sab-regioiuL 

Older  and  Fkofly. 

i 

i 

RiBge  beyond  the  Region. 

3 

'1 

§ 

e 

n 

a 
< 

58.  CuculidflB      ...  1  — 

Cosmopolite 

60.  Bvuxmida    ... 

>— 

61.  QaJMiim     ... 

___ 

64.  Todida 

— — 

65.  Mmotidm    ... 

__ 

66.  Trogonidw    ... 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

67.  Alcedinidae  ... 

— 

Cosmopolite 

72.  SUatomithidct 

• 

73.  Caprimulgidae 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

74.  Cyps^lidaj     ... 

— 

— 

— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

75.  Trochmda    ... 

— 

Nearctic 

PSTTTACI. 

80.  ConuridiB      ... 

__— 

_^ 

S.  United  States 

81.  Piittacida    ... 

i 

Ethiopian 

CoLimBjt. 

^ 

8i  Colmnbids  ... 

-^ 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Gauavm, 

87.  Tetraonida  ... 

^_ 

__ 

Almoftt  cosmopolite 

88.  Phasianids 

All  regioD&but  Australian 

91.  Cracidte 

^—. 

92.  Tinamidm    ... 

— 

• 

Opisthocomi. 

98.  OpisihoeomieUz 

ACCIPITRE8. 

94.  Ynlturidffi    .. 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 

96.  FalconidfB     ... 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

97.  Pandionids  ... 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

98.  Strigids 

— • 

— 

^ 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Gralla. 

99.  BalUd» 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

100.  Scolopocidie... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

101.  ChwnididcB  ... 

— 

102.  Thinocorida... 

103.  Parrids. 

— 

Tropical  regions 

105.  Chanidriidn... 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

108.  CariamicUe  ... 

— 

— 

109.  Arcvmidcd 

— 

— 

110.  PBopkiidm    ... 

111.  Euryjiiygidtt... 

— 

— 

113.  ArdeidflB 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

114.  Plataleidie    ... 

— 

— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

115.  CiconiidoB     ... 

— 

— 

Nearly  cosmopolite 

116.  PalamedeidcR 

—. 

117.PhcenicopteridBs  — 

— 

Ethiopian,  Indian 

Vol.  II.— 7 
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Order  and  FuBUy. 


Sab-regions. 


i 


AN8ERB8. 

118.  Anatidffi 

119.  Lands 

120.  Procellariids 

121.  Pelecanidffi   ... 

122.  Spheniscidffi... 
124.  Podicipidffi    ... 

Struthiones. 
126.  Struthionidffi 

REPTILTA. 
Ophidia. 

1.  TyphlopidflB  ... 

2.  Tortricidffi 

5.  Calamariidse... 

6.  Oligodontidse 

7.  Colubrida    ... 

8.  Homalopsidse 

11.  Dendrophide 

12.  Dryiopnidffi  ... 
18.  Dipsadidae    ... 
14.  Scytalids 
ICAmolycephalidsB 
17.  Pythonid»   ... 
20.  Elapidffi 

28.  Hyorophids... 
24.  Crotalids     ... 

Lacertilia. 

27.  Chirotidffi     ... 

28.  Amphisbsenids 

29.  Lepidostemids 

81.  Helodermidoi 

82.  Teid«    

84.  Zonuridffi 

35.  ChcUcidce 

86.  AnadiadaR    ... 

87.  ChirocolidoB  ... 

88.  IpkisadoR 
39.  Cercosauridx 
41.  Gymnopthal- 1 

inidffi     ...    ) 
45.  Scincidse 

49.  Geckotidse 

50.  Igaanidse      ... 

Grocodilia. 

55.  Crocodilidee  ... 

56.  Allig^torids... 


I 

n 


o 
o 


I 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


CJosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

S.  temperate  zone 

Cosmopolite 


Ethiopian 


Tropical  regions  and  S.  Paleearctic 

Ontntal,  N.-W.  America 

All  warm  countries 

Oriental,  Japan 

Almost  cosmopolite 

All  the  regions 

All  tropical  regions 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

All  tropical  regions 

Philippine  Islands 

Oriental 

All  tropical  regions,  California 

Tropical  regions,  Japan,  S.  Carolina 

Oriental,  Australian,  Madagascar 

Nearctic,  Palsarctic,  Oriental 


Missouri 

Ethiopian,  S.  Palsearctic 

Ethiopian 

Nearctic 

Nearctic,  Ethiopian,  S.  Europe,  and  N.  India 

Nearctic 


Australian,  Ethiopian,  Palsearctic 

Almost  cosmopolite 
Almost  cosmopolite 
Nearctio 


Ethiopian,  Oriental,  N.  Australian 
Nearctic 
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8a  -regioni. 

Rangt  beyond  tiie  R^gioiL 

Order  and  Fkmfly. 

6 

3 

• 

1 

a 

6 

X 

< 

• 

Chblonia. 

• 

57.  Testndinida   ... 

1.^ 

_— 

_ 

__ 

All  continents  but  Anstralian 

58.  Chelydidse      ... 

• 

Ethiopian,  Australian 

60.  Cheloniidte     ... 

Marine 

AMPHIBIA. 

PnUDOPfllDTA. 

1 

1.  Ceciliada 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

Ubodkiji. 

6.  (Sakmandride) 

— 

Neaictic,  Palnarctic    . 

Akothu.  ' 

7.  Bhinophrynidas 

• 

8.  Phryniflcidn  ... 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Australian,  Java 

9.  HyiapUMoB  ... 

___ 

— 

10.  Bofonida 

'___ 

_^ 



—  1  All  continents  but  Australia 

12.  EnffYstoinids... 

All  regions  but  Palsearctio 

18.  Bombinatorids 

^Z-' 

__ 

Palsarctic,  New  Zealand 

14.  FUetromarUidcB 

_ 

15.  Alvtidie  ...     ... 

15.  Pelodryadie'    ... 

^^^ 

{ 

All  regions  but  Oriental 

^^ 

Australia 

17.  Hylids   ..      ... 

18.  Polypedatids... 

19.  BanidflB   

— 

- 

— 

All  regions  but  Ethiopian 
All  the  regions 

■«^^ 

^. 

Almost  cosmopolite 

20.  Diflcoglosflids 

All  r^ons  but  Nearctic 

21.  PipicUB    

— 

FISHKH. 

(PRRSHWATER). 

. 

ACAKTHOFTEBTGIL 

8.  PercidiB 

^-. 

-^ 

— 

• 

All  regions  but  Australian 
Australia 

11.  (Tiachinids)  ... 

— 

12.  Scienidtt 

a) 

— 



(») 

All  regions  but  Austral^^ui 

33.  Nandid» 

Oriental 

34.  PolyeerUridoi  ... 

— 

38.  Miifnllide      ... 

(?) 



— 

Australian,  Ethiopian 

52.  Chromidffi 

— .— 

— 

— 

^— 

Ethiopian,  Orientel 

Pbtsostoml 

59.  SilaridflB 

___ 

— 

All  warm  regions 

90.  (Thaiacinids  ... 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Ethiopian 

81.  Haplochitonida 
67.  Gaiazidm 

.— 

S.  Australia 

Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 

78.  Cyprinodontids 

^— 

— 

— 

— . 

Absent  from  Australia 

78.  Osteoglosside... 

— 

All  tropical  regions 

84.  OymnotuUc     ... 

— 

85.  Symbranchid» 

— 



Oriental,  Australian,  (f  marine) 
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Sab-regiona. 

Order  and  Family. 

• 

» 

8' 

93 

i 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

• 

1 

i 

Dipnoi. 

! 

92.  Sirenoidei 

1 

i 

Ethiopiaii,  Australian 

Plaoiostomata. 

1 

112.  TrygonidcB  ... 

1 

1 

INSECTS. 

t 
1 

LEPIDOPTEBA 

(PART). 

DiURNI 

(Butterflies). 

1.  Danaidffi 

— 

— 

All  wAnn  regions,  and  to  Canada 

2.  Satyndae 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 
Australian,  Oriental 

4.  Morphidae 

5.  Bnusolida:     ... 

6.  Acraeids 

— 

— 

All  tropical  regions 

7.  HeliconiidcB    ... 

— 

— 

8.  Nymphalidae  ... 

— 

Cosmopolite 

9.  LibytheidflB     ... 

— 

— 

Absent  from  Australia 

10.  Nemeobiidn   ... 

— 

Not  in  Australia  or  Nearctic  regions 

11.  EuarygcnidcB   ... 

— 

f 

12.  Erycinidffi 

— 

— 

— 

Nearctic 

18.  L^canidffi 

— 

. — 

— 

Cosmopolite 

14.  Pierids 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

15.  Papilionidae    ... 

-^ 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

16.  Hesperidse 

—'— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Sphinoidxa. 

17.  ZygsenidoB 

18.  CastniidiB 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 
Australian 

20.  UraniidsD 

— 

— 

All  tropical  regions 

21.  Stygiidse... 

Palsearctic 

22.  ^eriidae 

28.  Spningidffi      ... 

— ~. 

._ 

— 

Not  in  Australia 

• 

"^— 

^^ 

Cosmopolite 
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TABLE    11. 

GENERA   OF  TERRESTRIAL  MAMMALIA  AND  BIRDS  INHABITING 

THE  NEOTROPICAL  REGION. 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italics  show  the  genera  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  enclosed  thus  ( )  indicate  genera  which  Darely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not 

conadered  properly  to  belong  to  it. 
Genera  undonbtediy  belonging  to  the  region  are  numbered  consecutiYely. 

MAMMALIA. 


Order,  FamHy,  and 
Genna. 

4 

Range  within  the  Region. 

m 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

PRIMATKa 

Cebida 

1.  COus       ...      . 

18 

Costa  Rica  to  Paraffuay 
Upper  Amazon  and  £.  Andes 

■ 

2.  Laqothrix 

5 

a  Eriode»    ... 

8 

East  Brazil,  S.  of  Equator 

4.  Atde8      

14 

Almost  all  trc^ical  America 

5.  MyceUs    

10 

£.  Guatemala  to  Paraguay 

6.  FUheeia   

7 

Equatorial  Forests 

7.  Brachiurus     ... 

5 

Equatorial  Forests 

Nicaragua  to  Amazonia 

Costa  Rica  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

8.  NyctipithMUS  ... 

5 

9.  Saimiris  ...     ... 

3 

10.  CaUUhrix 

11 

Panama  to  Paraguay 

Hapalida 

11.  HapeUe    

9 

Brazil  and  Upper  Amazon 

12.  Midas      

24 

Equatorial  America  to  Panama 

CHIROPTEKA. 

Phtllostomida 

13.  Lonehorina 

1 

West  Indian  Islands 

14.  MacropkyUum... 

1 

BrazU 

15.   Vampyrus     ) 

16.  Lophokoma    > 

25 

Tropical  America  and  Chili 

17.  FhyUosUma  ) 

18.  Macrotus 

1 

Antilles  and  Mexico 

California 

1$).  Schtzostoma 

5 

South  America 

20.  Braehyphylla  ... 

1 

Antilles 

• 

21.  Glossoj^ujiqa     ... 

8 

Tropical  America 

22.  PhyWmyderis... 

2 

Cuba 

23.  Artiheus 

4 

S.America  t  Antilles,  Costa  Rica 

24.  Stenoderma      ... 

7 

The  whole  region 

25.  Siurmra 

3 

Chili  to  Guatemala 

26.  Detmodus 

3 

Chili  to  Mexico 

27.  Stuxopieryx 

1 

Ecuador 

" 
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Order,  Family,  and 
OenoB. 

^1 
il 

1 
3 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

28.  Diphylla 

29.  OerUurio 

BrazU 

Brazil  to  Mexico 

Yespertilionida. 

30.  Lasiurus 

31.  Scotophilus     ... 
82.  Yespertilio 

33.  Nycticejus 

34.  Ndtaltu   

35.  Furiptenu 

36.  Thyroptera      ... 

37.  Nycticellus 

38.  Taphozous 

39.  Dididurus      ... 

2 

7 

12 

3 

1 
2 
2 
1 
5 

1 

Tropical  America 

Antilles,  Mexico  to  S.  America 

The  whole  region 

S.  Temperate  America 

S.  America  and  Antilles 

S.  America 

S.  America 

Cuba 

S.  America 

Brazil 

Nearctic 

Nearc,  AnstraL,  Orien. 
Cosmopolite 

Nearctic,  India,  Tropical 
AMca 

Kthiopian,  Oriental,  Aus- 
tro-Malayan 

NoCTILIONIDiB. 

40.  Noctilio    

41.  Mormops 

42.  PhyUodia 

43.  Chilonyeteris  ... 

44.  Pteronotua 

45.  Nyctinomus    ... 

46.  Molossus 

INSECTIYORA. 

2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
16 

Paraguay  to  W .  Indies 

Antilles  and  Mexico 

Jamaica 

Brazil  and  West  Indies 

Trinidad 

La  Plata  to  Antilles  k  Costa  Rica 

Paraguay  and  Chili  to  Antilles 

S.  Nearc.,  Orien., Madag. 
Ethiopian,   S.   PaUparc., 
Australian 

Centstida 

47.  SoUnodon... 

2 

Cuba  and  Uayti 

SORIOIDiB. 

• 

(Sorex      

1 

Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica) 

All  other  reg.  but  Anstrl. 

CARNIYORA. 

Felida. 

48.  Felis        

13 

The  whole  region,  excl.  Antilles 

All  regions  but  Austral. 

Canidji. 

• 

40.  Icticyon    

50.  Chrysoeyon 
(Lupus    

51.  Lycalopex 

52.  Pseudalopex    ..i 

53.  Thous 

1 

1 
2 
2 
5 

2 

Brazil 

S.  America 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica) 

S.  America 

S.  America,  Falkland  Islands,  k 

Tierra  del  Fuego   . 
S.  America  to  Chili 

• 

Northern  genus 

MUSTEUDJB. 

54.  Mustela    

55.  Oalictis    

56.  Lowtra     

57.  Nutria     ... 

2 
2 
3 

1 

Andes  of  Pern 

S.  America  to  Chili  &  Pata^nia 

Central  and  S.  America  to  Unonos 

Archipelago 
W.  coast  of  America  to  Chiloe 

All  other  reg.  but  Austrl. 
W.  coast  of  N.  America 

THE  NEOTBOPICAL  BEOION. 


"-"•aSS'-"- 

a 

Huge  wlUiln  Uu  BiVhm. 

Baw  t-T™l  It.  BeiJ-. 

M.  Pteraiura 

1 

Surinun  and  Bma\ 

».  Mepfaitu 

s 

Mexico  to  St>.  of  HigellM) 

Nearetie  to  CuMda 

1 

Tropid  Amerk. 

ITearctic  to  Canada 

n.NalM      

fi 

Meiioo  to  Fimgniy  &  L.  PUt» 
Mexico  to  Peru  »nd  N.  Braal 

tl  Omettpta       ... 
(3.  t-mtv. 

1 

3 

Mexico  and  Gniteiiul* 

CaUfomiaandTexM 

Umidx. 

«1.  TreTnarcto*      ... 

1 

Andes  of  Pent  and  Chili 

OtAKuna. 

(S.  Olaria      

1 

Chili,  U  PUta,  iDd  P»t«goni« 
Falkluid  laUndii  A  Cape  Horn 

1 

Sew  Zealand 

PaociD* 

1 

FalUmd  Iskodi 

Ne«  Zealand 

68.  Lobodon 

1 

AntMctic  shores 

tt.  Lrptonyx 

1 

S   Anitralia 

1 

71.  Uonian 

71  CyrtoiSor.       .. 

1 

Falkland  lilandi 

California,  8.  temp,  tone 

1 

AnlJUo. 

N.  Atlantic 

CETACEA. 

DtLPHtMIDA 

7S.  Ima 

1 

Upper  Amanm 

8I&ENIA. 

Mahatida. 

74.  Huubu 

1 

Gulf  of   Mexico  to  S.    Bnail. 
Amazon  R. 

W.  A&ica 

iraout^TA. 

TAPiKn>A. 

76.  Tftpinu 

2 

Equatorial  S.  America 

Indo-Malaja 

1 

Strma. 

n.  IWw<jp&. 

2 

Mexico  to  Paraguay 

Teiaa 

Cameuds. 

7».  ^«Aniw 

* 

Temp.  S.   America,  from  Cape 
Horn  to  Andea  of  Peru 

CUTIDA 

n.  Ccmui      

la 

Mexico  to  Patagonia  and  Tiem 

All  repone  but  Ethiopian 

delFuBKo 

andAuatnOian 

80DEKTIA. 

MCBIDX. 

M.  Baithiodon      ... 

i 

South  Temp.  America  to  Tiem 
delFttego 

United  States 
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Order,  Family,  and 
GentiB. 


81.  Acodon    ... 

82.  Myxomya... 

83.  Hesperomys 

84.  ffolochilus 
86.  OxymycUrtu 

86.  Drymomya 

87.  Neotomys... 
(Fiber      ... 

Saccomyidjb. 

88.  HeUromya 

SOITJRIDJB. 

89.  Sciuros    ... 

Chinchillidjb. 

90.  Chinchilla 

91.  Lagidium 

92.  LagosUmius 

OCTODONTIDJL 

93.  Habrocomus 

94.  Capromys... 

95.  Pligiodontia 

96.  Spalacaptis    ' 

97.  Ododon 

98.  Ctenomys ... 

ECHIMYIDJE. 

99.  Dactylatnys 

100.  Cercomya 

101.  Laaiuromys 

102.  Myopoiatmia 

103.  Carterodon 

104.  Afesotnys... 

105.  Echimya.., 

106.  Loncherea 

CERCOLABIDiL 

107.  Cercolabea 

108.  Ch/xtomya 

Caviidjb. 

109.  Daayproda 

110.  Ccelogenya 

111.  ffydrochmrua 

112.  6'avia     ...     . 

113.  Keroden.,.     . 

114.  Dolichotxs 


^8 


1 
1 

76 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 


6 


80 


2 
8 


2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
6 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
11 
10 


12 
1 


9 

2 

1 
9 
6 
1 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Pern,  14,000  ft  elevation 

Guatemala 

The  whole  region 

S.  America 

Brazil  and  La  Plata 

Peru 

S.  America 

Mexico) 


Mexico,  Honduras,  Costa  Bica  ft 
Trinidad 


Mexico  to  Paraguay 


Andes  of  Chili  and  Pern 

ChiH    to     Ecuador  (11,000  to 

16,000  ft.) 
Uruguay  to  Rio  Negro  of  Patagonia 


Chili 

Cuba  and  Jamaica 

Hayti 

Chili  and  £.  of  Andes 

Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia 

6.  Brazil  to  Tierra  del  Fuego 


Guiana  and  Brazil 

Central  Brazil 

St.  Paulo,  Brazil 

S.  half  of  tropical  S.  America 

Central  Brazil 

Upper  Amazon 

Equatorial  America  to  Paraguay 

New  Granada  to  Brazil 


Mexico  to  Paraguay 
N.  BrazU 


Paraguay  to  Mexico  and  Lesser 

Antilles 
Guatemala  to  Paraguay 
Guiana  to  La  Plata 
Brazil  and  Peru  to  Magellan  Sts. 
Brazil  and  Peru  to  Magellan  Sts. 
The  Pampas  and  Patagonia 


Range  beyond  the  Region 


Nearctic 


Nearctic  genus 


All  reg.  but  Australian 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 


Leforidjl 

115.  LeptiB     

EDENTATA. 
Baadtpodidjb. 

116.  Cholajnu 

117.  BradypuM 

lia.  Ardc^heeus.,. 

Dasypodidjl 

119.  Tcdusia...  *  ... 

120.  Prionodantes  ... 

121.  Dasypus 

122.  Xenurus 

123.  TolypetUea     ... 

124.  ChkifMfdophorus 

MTRMSCOPHAGIDii. 

125.  Myrmecophaga 

126.  Tamandva    ... 

127.  Cyclothurtu  ... 

MARSUPIALIA. 

DiDELPHYIDA 

128.  Didelphys     ... 

129.  CTirironeeUs    ... 

130.  Byracodon    ... 


I 

en 


2 
2 

8 


5 
1 
4 

8 
2 
2 


1 
2 
2 


Range  within  the  Region. 


20 
1 
1 


Central  Brazil  and  Andes,  Costa 
Rica  to  Mexico 


Costa  Rica  to  Brazil 
Amazon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Costa  Rica  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 


Rio  Grande,  Texas,  to  Patagonia 

Surinam  to  Paraguay 

Brazil  to  Chili  and  La    Plata, 

Costa  Rica  T 
Guiana  to  Paraguay,  Costa  Rica  ? 
Bolivia  and  La  Plata 
La  Plata  and  Bolivia 


Costa  Rica  ?,  k  N.  Braz.,to  Parag. 
Guatemala  to  Paraguay 
Honduras   and  C<wta  Rica   to 
Paraguay 


Mexico  to  Uruguay  and  S.  Chili 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  Costa  Rica 
Ecuador 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


All  regions  hut  Austral. 


/ 


Temperate  N.  America 


BIRDS, 


PASSERES. 

TUHDIDJB. 

1.  Turdus     ... 

2.  JUtodinocichla 

3.  MdanopiUa 

4.  CcUkarus ... 

5.  Margarops 

6.  Mimus 

7.  Mektnotis... 

8.  Galeoscoptes 

9.  MinweicMa 
(Haiporhynchus 

10.  (Hndoeerthia  ... 

11.  Bamphoeinclus 

Stlyiida 

12.  Myiadestes     ... 


32 
1 
1 

10 
4 

16 
2 
1 
4 
8 
8 
1 


8 


The  whole  reg.  to  Tierra  del  Fuego 

Mexico  to  Venezuela 

Honduras 

MexifX)  to  Ecuador  and  Columbia 

Ha3rti  and  Lesser  Antilles 

Nearly  the  whole  region 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

Mexico  to  Panama 

Cuba  to  Porto  Rico 

Mexico) 

Lesser  Antilles 

Martinique  and  St  Lucia 


Mexico  and  Antilles  to  Peru  and 
Bolivia 


Almost  cosmopolite 


Nearctic 
Nearctic 
Nearctic  genus 


N.  &  W.  of  N.  America 
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Order,  Family,  and 
G«iiiu. 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


18.  Cfichlopsis 
(Sialia 

14.  Regains 

15.  Pouoptila 


OiNCLIDJB. 

16.  Cinclas    

Troglodytidjb.. 

17.  Troglodytes  ... 

18.  Thryophilus  ... 

19.  Thryothorao  .. 

20.  Cistothonis  ... 

21.  Donacobius 

22.  CampylarhynchuB 
28.  CfyphorhintLS  ... 

24.  Microcereultu ... 

25.  Henicorhina    ..'. 
(Salpinctes 
(Catnerpes 

26.  Cinnie^thia    ... 

27.  Uropsila 

Certhiiojb 

(Ceithia 

SrrriDiB. 

(Sitta       

Pabidjb. 

(Parus      

(Lophophanes... 
(Psaltriparas   ... 

COKVIDM. 

28.  Cyanocitta 

29.  Cyanocortix     ... 

30.  CalodUa 

31.  Psilorhinu8     ... 
82.  Corvus     


CiXREBIDJL 

?.  JHglosM  ... 

34.  JHglossopis 

35.  OreomaTies 

36.  Contros^n/m 

37.  Hemidcumis 

38.  Daenis 

39.  Certhidea.  . 


1 
2 
2 
6 


Range  within  the  Begion. 


5 

18 

12 

8 

2 

18 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 


1 
2 
1 


16 

12 

2 

8 

4 


14 

1 
1 
6 
1 

18 
2 


Brazil 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 
Mexico  and  Guatemala 
Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Bolivia  and 
La  Plata 


Mexico  to  Venezaela  and  Pern 


Mexico  to  Straits  of  Magellan 

Mexico  to  Central  Brazil 

Mexico  to  S.  Brazil 

Mexico  to  Chili  and  Patagonia 

Columbia  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Costa  Rica  to  Peru 

Mexico  to  Peru 

Mexico  to  Peru 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 

Mexico) 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

Mexico 


Mexico  and  Guatemala) 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Mexico) 


Mexico) 

Mexico)  • 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 


Mexico  to  Pern  and  Bolivia 
Mexico  to  Paraguay,  Jamaica 
Mexico  to  Guatemala 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 
Mexico  to  Guatemala,  Cuba  to 
Porto  Rico 


Mexico  to   Guiana,    Pern,  and 

Bolivia 
Venezuela  to  Ecuador 
Ecuador 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 
Columbia  and  Upper  Amazon 
Costa  Rica  to  Guiana  k  S.  Brazil 
Qalapagos  Islands 


United  States  k  Canada 
Nearctic,  Palsarctic 
Cen.  and  S.  U.  States 


Nearetic,  Pdearctic 


Nearctie,  Palsearctic 
N.-W.  America 
N.  America 
N.  America 

New  Mexico 


Nearctic  genus 
Gila  and  Coloiado 


North  temperato  genus 


North  temperate  genus 


Nearc.,  Palsarc. ,  Orient 
North  temperate  genus 
Nearctic 


Nearctic 


Cosmop.,  ezcL  S.  Amer. 
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Order,  Ffemily,  and 
Genua. 

^8 
2 

Bange  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

40.  Ckkrcphomes  ... 

Brazil  to  Central  America,  Cuba 

• 

41.  Ccereba     

4 

Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Guiana  and 
BrazU 

42.  Oerthiola 

10 

Antilles  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil 

Florida 

48.  QlosnptHa      ... 

1 

Jamaica 

MNIOTILTn>& 

44.  Siunu      

8 

Mexico  to  Columbia,  Antilles 

a  ft  £.  States  ft  Canada 

45.  Mniotilta 

1 

Columbia  to  Mexico  and  Antilles 

Eastern  United  States 

46.  Panila      

5 

Brazil  and  Ecuador  to  Mexico 

Eastern  U.  S.  ft  Canada 

47.  Protonotaria    ... 

1 

Venezuela  to  Central   America 
and  W.  India 

Florida  to  Ohio 

48.  Helminthophaga 

5 

Mexico  to  Columbia 

North  America 

49.  Helmintheros ... 

1 

Mexico  to  y  eragua 

U.  States  to  Canada 

50.  Perissoglossa  ... 

1 

Cuba,  Uayti,  and  Porto  Rico 

E.  United  States 

51.  Dendroeca 

25 

Mexico  h,  W.  Indies  to  Ecuador 
and  Chili 

All  N.  America 

52.  Oporomis 

1 

Guatemala  to  Panama 

53.  Ckothlypis 

10 

Brazil  to  Mexico 

All  N.  America 

54.  Setophaga 

55.  CardeUina 

12- 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

E.  U.  States  ft  Canada 

1 

Gautemala  and  Mexico 

56.  Er^icua 

2 

Guatemala  and  Mexico 

57.  Myioodioctes  ... 

8 

Columbia  to  Mexico 

U.  States  and  Canada 

^.  BasUeuUrus    ... 

22 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

59.  Icteiia      

1 

Costa  Rica  to  Mexico 

E.   and  Central  United 

• 

States  to  Canada 

60.  GranaUllus    ... 

8 

Amazon  to  Mexico 

61.  Teretristis      ... 

2 

Cuba 

YlBEONIDA. 

62.  Vireoeylvia     ... 

9 

Venezuela  to  Mexico  k  Antilles 

All  N.  America 

63.  Vireo        

10 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica  ft  Antilles 

All  United  States 

64.  Neoehloe 

1 

Mexico 

65.  Hylophihu 

16 

Brazil  to  Mexico 

66.  LaUUs     

1 

Jamaica 

67.  PhoBnicomanes,.. 

1 

Jamaica 

• 

66.    Vireolanius    ... 

4 

Mexico  to  Amazon 

69.  Cychloris 

9 

Mexico  to  Paraguay 

AMPELID& 

• 

70.  Dulus       

2 

Hayti 

(Ampelis 

1 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 

N.  temperate  genus 

71.  Ptilogwiya 

2 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

(Fhainopepla  ... 

1 

Mexico) 

Gila  and  Lower  Coloradc 

HlBUKDIKIBA. 

• 

72.  Hirando 

9 

Mexico  and  Antilles  to  Chili  and 
La  Plata    ' 

Almost  cosmopolite 

78.  Petrochelidon... 

8 

Mexico  and  Antilles  to  Paraffoay 
Guatemala  to  Peru  and  Bram 

Nearqtic 

74.  AUieora   

6 

75.  Oolyle      

76.  Stelgidopteryx 

2 

Central  America  to  La  Plata 

All  regions  but  Austral 

4 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

S.  United  States          * 

77.  Pro^e     ... 

4 

The  whole  region 

Nearctic 
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[PABT  111. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 


lOTEBIDA. 

78.  ClypeicUrua  .. 

79.  Ostinops 

80.  Cassicultu 

81.  Casaicus... 

82.  Icterus 

83.  Dolichonyx   .. 
X  84.  Molothras 

85.  AgelsBQS 


^Xanthocephalos 

86.  TLanthasamus... 

87.  Ainblyrha/mpkvs 

88.  Qymnomy8tax 

89.  PseudoleisUa  .. 
)c  90.  LeisUs    

91.  Stnmella 

92.  CurcBua  ..     .. 
98.  Nesopaar 

(Scolecophagus 
y  94.  Lampropaar  .. 

95.  Qoiscalas 

96.  Hypopyrrhua.. 

97.  Aph^ma 

98.  Ctusidix 


Tanaobidjb. 

99.  Procniaa...     . 

00.  Chlorophania. 

01.  Euphonia 

02.  Tanagrella 

03.  CMorochryaa 

04.  Pipridea 

05.  Diva 

06.  CaUiaU  ... 

07.  Iridomia 

08.  PoBcUothraupia 

09.  Stephanophirua 

10.  Buthraupia 

11.  Com/Mocoma 

12.  Dulmaia.,, 

13.  Tana^ra... 

14.  Spindalia 

15.  Khamphoccdvs 

16.  PfUogothraupia 

17.  Emhoetea 

18.  Pymn^... 

19.  Orthogonya 

120.  Lampr(4ea 

121.  Phcenicoihraupis 


o  « 

O  4> 
00 


1 

8 

1 
10 
88 
1 
8 
6 

1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 

1 
1 
1 
4 
9 

1 
1 
1 


2 

7 

82 

4 

2 
2 
1 

56 
4 
4 
1 
5 
5 
2 

12 
5 

11 
1 
1 

11 
2 
2 
7 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Upper  Amazon 

Mexico  to  Guiana,  Brazil,  and 
Bolivia 

Mexico 

Mexico  to  S.  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Mexico  to  Antilles  and  La  Plata 

Mexico  to  Panuniay,  Gralapagos 

Mexico  to  La  Plata  and  Bolivia 

Mexico  to  Paraguay,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico 

Mexico) 

Yenezuela  to  La  Plata 

Bolivia  and  La  Plata 

Guiana  and  Amazonia 

Brazil  and  La  Plata 

Venezuela  to  Paraguay  k  Bolivia 

Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Chill,  Falk- 
land Islands  k  Tierra  del  Fuego 

Chili  to  Magellan  Straits 

Jamaica 

Mexico,  Cuba?) 

Guatemala  to  Pern  and  Guiana 

Mexico  to  Antilles  k  Venezuela 

Columbia 

Brazil  Parlay  and  Bolivia 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Guiana 


Brazil  and  Peru  to  Columbia 

Brazil  to  Mexico 

Mexico  and  AV.  Indies  to  Brazil 

and  Bolivia 
Columbia  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 
Columbia  to  Peru 
Venezuela  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
Columbia  and  Ecuador 
Guatemala  to  Bolivia  k  Paraguay 
Columbia  to  Peru 
Columbia  to  Bolivia  . 
Brazil  and  La  Plata 
Veragua  to  Bolivia 
Columbia  to  Bolivia 
Columbia  and  Ecuador 
Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 
Porto  Rico  to  Bahamas 
Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 
Eastern  Ecuador 
Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
Krazil  and  Guiana 
Brazil  and  Columbia 
Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  Bolivia 


Rang9  beyond  the  Region. 


All  U.  States  k  Canada 
K  U.  States  and  Canada 
All  U.  States  k  Canada 
All  U.  States  k  Canada 

Nearctic  genus 


All  U.  States  k  Canada 


Nearctic  genus 

S.  and  E.  United  States 
to  Labrador 


U.  States  and  Canada 
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V. 


^1 


Order,  Ttunily,  and 
QeDot. 


122.  Lanio     

123.  EueoTnstu 

124.  Triehothravpia 

125.  Creurgopa 
yl26.   Taehyphmua 

127.  Cyjanagra  ... 
yl28.  Neimoma 

129.  Pffrrhoetyma  ... 
JrlSO.   C%2oroip»fi^ia 
vlSl.  ^Karremon    ... 

182.  PhienicophfUua 
Kiss.  Arreman 

184.  Ort(4hraupi$ ... 

185.  CtHopi$ 

186.  LoLfnprospizti... 
)C187.  PrittoQiua  ... 
k188.  SaUator 

189.  Diueopis 

140.  OrcketHeus  ... 
/14L  Pitylua 

FKntQlLLlDM, 

-i<-142.  ChiysomitriB... 

<  148.  Sffeali$    

144.  Coccothranstes 

145.  Oeoepixa 

146.  Camarhynehui 

147.  Cactomis 

yC  148.  FhrygiluB     ... 

149.  Xenoipingua ... 

150.  Diuea    

151.  Emberwrides... 

152.  Ikmaeoapiza  ... 

153.  CAanuRM^Tiisa 

154.  Embernaera  ... 
f  155.  Hcemophua  ... 

156.  Atlapetea 

157.  I^urgiBOfna 

158.  Pipilo     

159.  Jnnco    

<  160.  Zonotrichia   ... 

(Meloapiza    ... 
(Spizella 
(Passerciiliis  ... 
(Pooecetes 
161.  Ammodramus 
X  162.  Ootumiculas... 

168.  Pencsa 

164.  Tiaris    

f  165.   Fdaimia      ... 

a  ^ 


I 

00 


4 

5 
1 
1 

11 
1 

11 

1 

18 

20 

1 

12 

1 

8 

1 

2 

17 

2 

8 

8 


12 

9 

2 
7 
5 
4 
10 

1 
8 
8 
1 
1 
9 
6 
1 
5 
4 
2 
5 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 


Range  within  the  Begion. 


Mexico  to  Boliria 
Costa  Rica  to  Bolivia 
S.  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
West  Ecuador 
Nicara^pa  to  Paraguay 
S.  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
Venezuela,  W.  Ecuador,  to  Bra- 
zil and  Bolivia 
S.  Brazil  and  Parasuay 
Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 
Mexico  to  S.  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
Hayti 

Mexico  to  S.  Brazil 
East  Ecuador 

Columbia  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 
Quiana 

Columbia  to  Peru 
Mexico  to  La  Plata  and  Bolivia 
Upper  Amazon  and  S.  Brazil 
Tropical  S.  America 
Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Ecuador 


Mexico  to  Brazil,  Chili  and 
Patagonia 

Mexico  to  Chili  and  La  Plata. 
Jamaica 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

Galapagos  Islands 

Galapagos  Islands 

Galapagos  Islands 

Columbia  to  Fuegia  and  Falk- 
land Islands 

Peru 

Peru,  Chili,  and  Patagonia 

Venezuela  to  Paraguay 

S.  BrazU  and  La  Plata 

Mexico 

Mexico  to  La  Plata 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

Mexico 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

Mexico  to  Guatemala 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

Mexico  to  Straits  of  Magellan 

Mexico  and  Guatenuda) 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 

Mexico  aiid  Guatemala) 

Mexico) 

Guatemala 

Mexico  to  Bolivia,  Jamaica 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Mexico  to  Brazil 


Range  beyond  the  R^on. 


Neaictic,  Pabearctic 


NearctiCy  Palsarctio 


Rocky  Mountains 

Nearctic? 

All  Nearctic  region 

United  States 

Nearctic 

Nearctic  genus 

Nearctic  genus 

Nearctic  genus 

Nearctic  genus 

Nearctic 

E.  k  N.  of  N.  America 

S.  E  States  ft  California 
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[PABTIII. 


Order,  Family,  aud 
Genns. 

4 

Range  within  the  Begioa. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

(Cyanospiza  ... 

Mexico  and  Central  America) 

Nearctic. 

166.  Paroaria 

6 

Trop.  S.  America,  K  of  Andes 

167.  Coryp?u)spingu8 

4 

Tropical  S.  America 

168.  Porphi^rospiza 

1 

Brazil 

169.  ffaplospvsa    ... 

2 

Mexico  and  Brazil 

170.  Fhonipara     ... 

5 

Mexico   to    Colambia,  Greater 
Antilles 

y^71.  Poospiza 

12 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 

W.  ft  Central  U.  States 

172.  Spodiorni8     ... 

(Carpodacos  ... 

178.  Cardinalis      ... 

1 

Ecuador 

2 

Mexico) 

Nearctic,  Palsearctic 

2 

Mexico  to  Venezuela 

S.  ft  S.  Cent  U.  States 

174.  Guiraca 

6 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  La  Plata 

Southern  U.  States 

175.  Amaurospiza 

2 

Costa  Rica  and  Brazil 

176.  Hedymeles    ... 

2 

Mexico  to  Columbia 

Nearctic 

f.  177.  Pheuciicus    ... 
>y-178.  Oryzobortu     ... 

5 

Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 

6 

Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  S.  Brazil 

179.  Melopyrrha  ... 

1 

Cuba 

180.  LoxiffUla      ... 

4 

Antilles 

>L  181.  SpermophUa ... 

44 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Uruguay 

Texas 

182.  Catanunia    ... 

4 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 

188.  Neorhyruhus... 

1 

W.  Peru 

184.  Catambly-  ) 

rhynchu8  )  '" 

1 

Columbia 

(Loxia    

1 

Mexico) 

North  temperate  genus 

(Calamospiza 

1 

Mexico) 

Arizona  and  Texas 

(Chondestes  ... 

1 

Mexico) 

W.  and  Cent  U.  States 

(EiiRpiza 

1 

Mexico  to  Columbia) 

S.-E.  U.  States,  Palaearc 

J 86.  OubemtUrix  ... 

1 

Paraguay  and  La  Plata 

(Plectrophanes 

1 

Mexico) 

N.  temp,  ft  Arctic  genus 

Aj^kttdidm. 

186.  Otocorys 

1 

Mexico,  Andes  of  Columbia 

Nearo.  ft  Palsearc.  genus 

M0T4CILLIDJL 

187.  Anthua 

4 

Mexico  to  Patagonia  and  Falk- 
land Islands 

Cosmopolite 

OXYKHAMPHIDA 

187a.  Oxyrhamphus 

2 

BrazU  to  Costa  Rica 

TTR4KNIDJB. 

188.  Ccftophaga    ... 

11 

Columbia  to  Bolivia  and  Brazil 

189.  Corythopis     ... 

2 

Brazil  and  Guiana 

190.  Agriomis 

5 

Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chili 

191.  Myiotheretes  ... 

8 

Columbia  to  Ecuador,  Patagonia 

192.   TaeniopUpa    ... 

8 

S.  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Patago. 

193.  OchthodiaUa  ... 

1 

Columbian  Andes 

194.  OdUhcBoa 

17 

Andes,  Bolivia  to  Columbia  and 
Venezuela 

195.  Sayomis 

4 

Mexico  to  Ecuador 

E.  United  Sts.  to  Canada 

196.  J7umeo2a 

4 

Guiana  k  W.  Ecuador  to  Brazil, 
and  Bolivia 

197.  ilrun^micoZa 

1 

Tropical  S.  Am^ca 
S.  Brazil  and  La  Plata 

108.  .^20ctorurt»  ... 

2 
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Order,  PimUy,  and 

^8 
It 

OeniM. 

199.  Cybemetes      ... 

1  . 

200.  Sysopygis 

1 

201.  CnipoUgus     ... 

9 

202.  Liehenopa 

1 

203.  Museipipra    ... 

1 

204.  Copurus 

3 

205.  Machetomis  ... 

1  1 

206.  Muaci3axicola 

11 

207.   CentriUs 

2 

208.  Muacigralla  ... 

1 

209.  PkUyrhynehus 

7 

210.   rorfiro»<rum... 

11 

211.   OmxMdma     ... 

2 

212.  ^tfjcar^muj... 

12 

213.  (hxkilus 

2 

214.  Colopierua      ... 

2 

215.  Eemilriccus  ... 

1 

216.  PkylloacarUs  ... 

1 

217.  Hapalocercua... 

3 

218.  Habrura 

1 

219.-  Poffonolriccus. . . 

2 

220.  Ltptotriccus  ... 

2 

221.  SttgmcUura    ... 

2 

222.  Serphophaga  . . . 

7 

223.  Anctretes 

4 

224.  CyanoHa 

1 

225.  Mionedea 

4 

226.  Lqfttopogon     ... 

6 

227.   Capsiempia    ... 

1 

228.  Phyllamyiaa  ... 

5 

229.  OmtiAiayi       ... 

4 

230.  TymnnuZiif  ... 

3 

231.   TyrannisnM ... 

9 

232.  Elainea 

18 

233.  Empidagra   ... 

1 

234.  Legatvs 

2 

235.  SMegatus     ... 

2 

236.  MyiozeUtea     ... 

8 

237.  Kkynchocydvs 

10 

238.  ConopvaB 

3 

239.   PUanytu 

7 

240.  SirysUa 

2 

241.  Myiodynouies .. 

6 

242.  Megarhynchua 

1 

243.  Muaexvora     ... 

5 

244.  Hinmdinea  ... 

3 

245.  CnipodecUa    ... 

1 

246.  Myiobiua       ... 

13 

247.  iVoespftoZitf... 

3 

RingQ  within  the  Begion. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Brazil 

8.  Brazil  and  La  Plata 

Amazonia  to  Patagonia 

Brazil  and  La  Plata 

S.  Brazil 

Costa  Rica  to  S.  Brazil 

Yenezaela  to  Brazil 

Andes  of  Ecnador  to  Chili  and 

Patagonia 
Bolivia  to  Patagonia 
W.  Ecuador 
Mexico  to  Brazil 
Tropical  N.  and  S.  America 
Tropical  N.  America 
Costa  Rica  to  W.  Ecuador,  BrazU, 
and  Bolivia 

Costa  Rica  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Veraffua  to  Columbia  and  Guiana 

Brazu 

Columbia  to  Brazil 

BrazU  to  Chili  and  La  Plata 

Uruguay 

Brazil  and  Columbia 

Brazil  and  Yeragua 

Upper  Amazon  to  La  Plata 

Columbia  to  Chili  and  La  Plata 

Columbia  to  Chili  and  La  Plata^ 
Magell.  Sts.  ft  Juan  Femand. 

W.  ftru  to  La 'Plata 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Mexico  to  Peru  and  Brazil 

Chiriqui  to  Brazil 

Columbia  to  Brazil 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

Guatemala  to  Amazonia 

Guatemala  to'  E  Peru 

Mexico  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  An- 
tilles 

Bolivia  and  La  Plata 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

Venezuela  and  Lower  Amazon 

Mexico  to  W.  Peru  and  BrazU 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  &  BrazU 

Venezuela  to  Peru  and  BrazU 

Mexico  to  La  Plata,  Antilles 

Panama  to  BrazU 

Mexico  to  BoUvia  and  Paraguay 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  ft  BrazU 

Columbia.  &  Guiana  to  Paraguay 

Panama  to  W.Ecuador  ft  Amazon 

Mexico  to  W.   Peru,    Bolivia, 
and  La  Plata 

Tropical  N.  and  S.  America  and  •  GUa  and  Rio  Qrands 
Galapagos  Islands 


i 
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Older,  Family,  and 
Oenos. 

^1 
4 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

248.  Bmptdochanea 

Venezuela  to  S.  BraziL 

249.  MUrephanu  ... 

2 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

250.  Empidonax    ... 

12 

Mexico  to  Columbia  ft  Ecuador 

All  N.  America 

251.  Contopus 

252.  Myiocnanes   ... 

10 

Mexico  to  Amazonia,  Antilles 

N.  ft  £.  of  Rocky  Mtns. 

1 

Amazonia  and  Brazil 

253.  Myiarchus     ... 

12 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  ft  Brazil, 

East  and  West  Coasts  to 

Galapagos  and  Antilles   * 
Cuba,  nayti,  Jamaica 

Canada 

254.  Blacicus 

2 

(Empidias     ... 

1 

Mexico) 

Eastern  United  SUtes 

255.  EmpvUmomus 

1 

Guiana  and  Brazil 

256.  Tyrannns 

11 

All  tropical  sub-regions 

AUU.  SUtesto  Canada 

257.  MUvvXus       ... 

2 

Tropical  N.  and  S.  America 

Texas 

PiPBIDJL 

• 

258.  PipriUs 

4 

Costa  Rica  to  Brazil 

259.  Manua 

2 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

260.  CfUaropipo     ... 

Columbia 

261.  Xenopipo 

Guiana  and  Columbia 

262.  Pwra     

263.  I^^eopipo 

19 

Trop.  N.  and  S.  America 
Upper  Amazon 

264.  Machieropterus 

Columbia  to  Brazil 

266.  llicura 

Brazil 

266.  Chiroxiphia  ... 

Guatemala  to  Brazil 

267.  Metopia 

Brazil 

268.  Metopothrix   ... 

Upper  Amazon 

Miexico  to  Ekniador  and  Brazil 

269.  ChiromaehoBris 

6 

270.  Hetoropelma  ... 

10 

Mexico  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 

271.  Eeteroeercus  ... 

2 

Guiana  and  ITpper  Amazon 

272.  Schiffomis     ... 

2 

Upper  Amazon  and  Brazil 

Gotingida: 

278.   TUyra   

6 

Tropical  N.  and  S.  America 

274.  Badrostomtu... 

5 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  ft  Brazil, 
Jamaica 

275.  Pachyhamphus 

11 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  ft  Brazil 

276.  Lathria 

5 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

277.  AiUia    

3 

Veragua  to  Brazil 

278.  Lipaugua 

3 

Guatenuda  to  Brazil  and  Guiana 

279.  Ptilochloris   ... 

2 

Brazil 

280.  AUOa    

8 

Costa  Rica  to  Brazil  and  Guiana 

231.  Caaicmis 

2 

S.  Brazil  to  Paraguay 

^ 

282.  Bupicola 

3 
2 

Guiana  to  W.  Ecuador  ft  Bolivia 
Guiana  and  Amazonia 

284.   Tijuca   

BiazU 

235.  PhibaXwra     ... 

BrazU 

236.  Pipreola 

Venezuela  to  Ecuador  and  Peru 

287.  Ampelio 

Columbia  to  Peru  and  Brazil 

• 

288.  Carpodectea   ... 

Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
Columbia  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 

289.  Beliochtera    ... 

2 

290.  Catinga 

6 

Guatemala  to  Peru  and  Brazil 

291.  Xiph4>lena     ... 

3 

Guiana  to  Brazil 

292.  lodopleura    ... 

3 

Guiana  to  Brazil 

293.  Calypiura     ... 

1 

BiazU 

294.  Qv/trula 

1 

Panama  to  Amazonia 

■ 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 

No.  of 
Bpeciea. 

295.  Hcematoderus 

1 

296.  Chaamarhynchus 

297.  Gymnocephalua 

298.  Gymnoderus  ... 

299.  Pyroderus      ... 
SOO.  CtphalopUrua 

4 
1 

1 
8 
8 

Phttotomibjb. 

301.  Fkytotcma     ... 

8 

Dendbooolaftidjb. 

S02.  GeobaUs 

1 

803.  OtosUta 

6 

804.  Fumarius     ... 

9 

305.  Clibanomia    ... 

1 

306.  Upueertkia    ... 

4 

307.  Cindodes 

6 

308.  Henieomis     ... 

2 

309.  Loehmicu 

2 

310.  Selerurua 

6 

811.  Ozyuru« 

2 

812.  Sylmorthor- 

hynchua 

813.  Phkeocryptes  ... 
8U.  Leptasthenura 

1 

1 
6 

315.  Synallaxis     ... 

316.  Caryphistera ... 

317.  ^niim^iuA    ... 

55 
1 
1 

318.  Limnomis     ... 

1 

319.  PlaeeUodomus 

4 

320.    2%ripop*apa... 
821.  PaeudocolapUs 
322.  Homonu 

8 

1 
3 

823.  ThripadecUa ... 

824.  Ancistrops     ... 

825.  AvjUmrnclua    ... 

1 
1 
9 

326.  PhUydar 

327.  Heli4jbUtu»    .. 

14 
1 

828.  Anabatoides  ... 

1 

329.  ^no^azstuips... 

330.  Xenops   

331.  SUtammuB     ... 

5 
3 
3 

332.  Margaromis ... 

833.  Olyphorhynehtu 

834.  Pygarrhieu8  ... 
385.  Dmdrocinda... 

4 

1 

1 
10 

386.  DendrocolapUa 

387.  Nasica   

7 

1 

338.  Drymomia    ... 

339.  Xi^koeolapUs 

h 

Vol.  II.— 8 

Range  within  the  Region. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Guiana  and  Lower  Amazon 
Costa  Rica  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 
Guiana  and  Rio  Negro 
Guiana  and  Upper  Amazon 
Venezuela  to  Brazil 
Costa  Rica  to  W.  Ecuador  ft  Upr. 
Amazon 

BoUvia,  Chili,  and  La  Plato 


South  Brazil 

Peru  to  Chili  and  Patagonia 

Guiana  &  W.  Ecuador  to  La  Plata 

S.  Brazil 

Andes  of  Ecuador  to  Chili  and 

Patagonia 
Ecuador  to  Chili,  Patagonia  and 

Tierra  del  Fuego 
Patagonia 

Venezuela  and  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Brazil 
Chili  to  Tierra  del  Puego,  and 

Masafuera  Islanda 

ChiH 

W.  Peru  to  La  Plata 

Andes  of  Ecuador  to  Brazil  and 

Patagonia 
The  whole  region  (excl.  Antilles) 
U  Plato 

Paraguay  and  La  Plato 
Uruguay  and  La  Plato 
Venezuela  to  Peru  and  La  Plato 
Brazil  and  Columbia 
Columbia  to  Peru 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  La  Plato 
Columbia 
Upper  Amazon 
Mexico  to  Amazonia 
Tropical  South  America 
Brazil 
Brazil 

Mexico  to  Brazil 
Trop.  North  and  South  America 
Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil 
Costo  Rica  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 
Trop.  North  and  South  America 
ChiK 

Mexico  to  Venezuela  and  Brazil 
Guatemala  to  Peru  and  Brazil 
Guiana 
La  Plato 
Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
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.Order,  Family,  and 
Genoa. 


840.  DendrexetasUs 

341.  Dendromis    ... 

342.  Dcndroplex    ... 

343.  Picolaptes 

344.  Xipharhynchua 


FORMICARIIDJL 

845.  CynUdlaniua ... 

346.  Batara 

347.  ThamnophUua 

848.  Biotas    

849.  Thamniatea    ... 

850.  Pygoptila 
351.  NeocUuUes 
852.  ClytodomUa   ... 
358.  DysUhamntca... 

854.  ThamnomaTies 

855.  Herpsilochmus 

856.  Myrmotherula 
2(^7.  Farmieivora  ... 
358.  IVrenwro 
369.  PaUorhamphua 
860.  MicrobaUa     ... 
361.  Bhamphocaenua 

862.  CercoTfioera    ... 

863.  Pyriglena 

864.  (TymnocicAZa ... 

865.  Perenoatola    ... 

866.  Heterocnemia... 
367.  Mynnedssa    ... 

868.  Hypocnemia  ... 

869.  i*iYAy«     

870.  Ktwpoterpe     ... 
371.  Phlogopaia 
872.  Pormieariua  ... 
878.  PUUuoma 
874.  C%am(C2sa 

375.  Grallaria 

376.  Orallaricula  ... 


Pteroftoohidjl 
'  877.  Sq/talqpua     ... 

878.  MertUaxia 

879.  Jthinocrypta  ... 

380.  Lioacelea 

381.  Pteroptochua  ... 

882.  ffyUutea 

383.  Acroptemia 
884.  Tn^ii^Ainutf... 


2 
14 

2 
14 

4 


1 
1 

47 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

12 
2 
4 

21 

14 
3 
1 
1 
4 
9 

4 

2 

8 

3 

11 

15 
5 
1 
4 

9 
1 
4 

20 
5 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


I 


8 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 


Qaiana 

Mexico,  W.  Ecuador  and  Brazil 
Columbia  &  Yeuezuela  to  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 
Veragua  to  Brazil 


Amazonia  and  Gniana 

S.  Brazil 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

Brazil 

Central  America  and  Ecuador 

Amazonia 

Amazonia 

Eastern  Ecuador 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Brazil 

Ecuador,  Guiana,  and  Brazil 

Venezuela  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Tropical  S.  America 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

Veragua  to  W.  Ik^uador  &  Brazil 

Cented  Brazil 

Cayenne 

Guatemala  to  Brazil 

Cen.  America  to  W.   Equador  & 

S.  Brazil 
Ecuador  to  Peru  and  Brazil 
Honduras  to  Panama 
Guiana  and  Upper  Amazon 
Guiana  and  Upper  Amazon 
Veratfua  to  W.  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 

and  Brazil 
Costa  Rica  toW.  Ecuador  ft  Brazil 
Nicaragua  to  Amazonia 
Guiana 

Nicaragua  to  Guiana  and  Bolivia 
Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
Panama  and  Veraxipia 
Columbia  to  Brazil 
Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  ft  Brazil 
Costa  Rica  to  Ecuador 


Columbia  ft  Brazil  to  Chili  and 

Tierra  del  Fuego 
Central  Brazil 
La  Plata  and  Patagonia 
Madeira  Valley 
Chili  and  Chiloe 
ChiH 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 
ChUi 
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Order,  Familj,  and 
Genus. 

No.  of 
Species. 

PICARIiE. 

PiCIDJS. 

385.  Picumnus 

14 

386.  Picas      

6 

<Sphyraincii8... 
87.  Campepnilus... 

388.  Bryocopus     ... 

389.  Celetis     

1 
12 

4 
15 

390.  NesoceUus 

1 

391.  Chrysoptilus  ... 

392.  Centnnis 

6 
10 

393.  Chloronerpes  ... 

394.  Xiphidiopieus 

395.  Melanerpes    ... 

396.  Leuconerpes  ... 

397.  Ck>lapte8 

35 
1 
9 
1 

7 

398.  ffifpoxanthus... 

MEOALiBMIPJL 

399.  Capito    

400.  Tetragcnopa    .. 

Bhamphastidjb. 

401.  Kkaviphagtoa... 

402.  PUroglo88U8  ... 

403.  SeUnidera     ... 

404.  Andiqema 

405.  AidoLcorhamphus 

CirCULIDAI. 

406.  CroUphaga    ... 

407.  Quira     

408.  Neomorphu8 ... 

409.  Otoooecyx 

410.  Dromocoeeyx ... 

411.  Diplopterus   ... 

412.  Saurothera    ... 

413.  ffyelomia 

414.  Piaifa     

415.  Moroeoccyx    ... 

416.  Coccygufl 

BVCCONIDJB. 

417.  Bueco     

418.  Malacqpiila  ... 

419.  NonntUa 


Rang   within  the  Region. 


10 
2 


12 

16 

7 

6 

10 


8 
1 
4 

1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 
10 


21 

10 

5 


Honduras  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
Mexico,  Chili,    La    Plata,    and 

S.  Patagonia 
Mexico  and  Gaatemala) 
Mexico  to  Patagonia,  Cuba 
Mexico  to  S.  Brazil 
Mexico  and  S.  Brazil 
Cuba 

Tropical  S.  America 
Mexico  to  Yenezncla,  Antilles 
Tropical  America,  Hayti 
Cuba 

Mexico  to  Brazil,  Porto  Rico 
Brazil,  Bolivia 
Opien  country  of  trop.  America, 

Greater  Antilles 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador 


Costa  Rica  to  Peru  and  Guiana 
Costa  Rica  and  Ecuador 


All  tropical  America 
Mexico  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 
Yeragua  to  Brazil 
Columbia  to  W.  Ecuador,  Bolivia 

and  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Venezuela  and  Bolivia 


Tropical  America  and  Antilles 
Brazil  and  Paraguay 
Nicaragua  to  Brazil  fand  Upper 

Amazon 
Guatemala 
Mexico  to  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil 
Greater  Antilles 
Jamaica  and  Hayti 
Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 
Tropical  America  and  Antilles, 

Cocos  Islands 

Guatemala  to  Guiana,  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia 

Guatemala  to  Guiana,  W.  Ecua- 
dor and  Bolivia 

Columbia  and  Amazonia 


Range- beyond  the  Region. 


All  r^.  but  AustraL  & 

Ethiopian 
Nearctic  genus 
Nearctic 
Palsearctic 


Nearctic 


Nearctic 
Ne&rctii^ 


Neaictlcto  Pennsylvania 


Texas  to  Calfomia 


Nearctic 


< 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 


420.  Mowjsa 

42L.  CheHdoptera  ... 

Galbrilida. 

422.  Oaibula 

428.  UroffcUba 

424.  Brachycfalba  ... 

425.  Jaeamaralcyon 

426.  Jaeamerops   ... 

427.  GcUbcUcyrhyn   ) 

chu8     ...       \ 

TODIDJB. 

428.  Todus 


•  ••         * •  • 


MOMOTIDA. 

429.  Momotus 

480.  UrospcUha 

481.  Baryp?Uhengu3 
432.  Bylomanes  ... 
438.  Prionirhyiuihua 

434.  Efumomota    ... 

Trooonida 

435.  PrionoUles    ... 

436.  TVmno^rogroTi... 

437.  Trogon   

438.  EuptUoiia      ... 

439.  Pharomaerus 

Aloedinidjb. 

440.  Ceryle    

Stbatobnithidjb. 

441.  Steatomia 

Caprimuloida. 

442.  NyctiHua 

443.  Hydropaalis  ... 

444.  Antrostomos... 

445.  Stenqpsia 

446.  Siphonarhia  ... 

447.  Heleothreptvs 

448.  Nyctidromua .,. 

449.  Podager 

450.  LuTOcalia 

451.  Chordeiles     ... 

452.  Nyetiprogne  ... 


2 


9 
2 
4 
1 
2 


10 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
22 
1 
5 


8 


6 

8 
10 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Costa  Rica  to  Brazil 
Colmnbia  to  Gaiana  and  Brazil 


Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Boliyia 

Guiana  to  Lower  Amazon 

Columbia  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Brazil 

Columbia  to  Amazonia 


Upper  Amazon 


Greater  Antilles 


Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador,  Brazil 

and  Bolivia 
Costa  Rica  to  Columbia 
Brazil  and  Paraguay 
Mexico  and  Guatemala 
Guatemala  to  Upper  Amazon 
Honduras  to  Chinqui 


Cuba 
Hayti 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  k  Parag. 
Mexico 

Guatemala  to  Upper  Amazon  and 
Bolivia 

Mexico  to  Brazil,  Patagonia  and 
ChUi 

Columb.,  Venezuela,  ft  Trinidad 


Brazil  to  Guatemala  k  Jamaica 
Columbia  &  Guiana  to  La  Plata 
Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Bolivia  and 

La  Plata 
Martinique  to  Columb.,  W.  Peru 

and  Cnili 
Jamaica 
Central  Brazil 

Central  America  to  S.  Brazil 
Tropical  S.  America 
Guiana  to  Brazil 
M^co  toW.  Peru  and  Brazil 

Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico 
Amazonia 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Nearc,  S.Palsearc.,  Orion. 


All  U.  States  to  Canada 


All  U.  States  to  Canada 
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Older,  Family,  and 
Gflniaa. 


CmELIDJK. 

453.  Cypeeliis 

8 

454.  Panyptild      ... 

8 

455.  ChaBtnra 

9 

456.  Memiproene  ... 

3 

457.  CypaeUndes    ... 

2 

458.  NephaeeUs    ... 

1 

TBOCHII.TDJL 

459.  Chrypua 

1 

460.  Androdon 

1 

461.  Eutaxeres 

2 

462.  Olaueis 

2 

468.  Phiuthamia  ... 

14 

464.  Py^momia    ... 

8 

465.  ThrenOea 

4 

466.  DoUriaoa 

1 

467.  Eupetomena  ... 

1 

468.  Sphenoproctua 

2 

469.  CampylopUrua 

9 

470.  fhcBoehroa 

2 

471.  Aphanioehroa 

3 

472.   Uroehroa 

1 

473.  SUmodyta    ... 

1 

474.  Etufenea 

2 

475.  Ccdigena 

1 

476.  Lamprolaema... 

1 

477.  IMaUria       ... 

2 

478.  Orecpyra 

4 

479.  HeliopeBdica  ... 

2 

480.   Topara 

2 

481.  OrtotroehUua... 

6 

482.  Zampomia    ... 

7 

483.  Eulampia 

2 

484.  Avoeettula     ... 

1 

485.  Lafreanaya   ... 

2 

486.  Doryphara    ... 

5 

487.  Chalybutxi     ... 

5 

488.  Heliodoaa      ... 

5 

489.  loUema 

2 

490.  PAflBotoma     ... 

2 

491.  Etigenia 

1 

492.  .^i^i^ruf 

1 

498.  TXoZtfmnMt  ... 

10 

494.  PajufplUea     ... 

8 

495.  Floriauga 

2 

496.  Microehera    ... 

2 

497.  Lophonua 

7 

498.  Polemiairia   ... 

2 

499.  Diacura 

2 

500.  OotUdia 

4 

Antilles  to  Guiana  and  Bolivia 
Guatemala  and  Guiana  ' 

Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil 
Mexico  to  La  Plata^   Jamaica 

and  Hayti 
Brazil  and  Peru 
Jamaica 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Almost  cosmopolite 


Brazil 
Ecuador 

.Costa  Rica  to  Ecuador 
Panama  to  Brazil 
Tropical  N.  and  S.  America 
Mexico  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 
Costa  Rica  to  Amazonia  and  W. 

Ecuador 
Venezuela 
Guiana  to  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Guatemala 
Mexico  to  Amazonia 
Guatemala  to  Columbia 
Ecuador  and  Brazil 
Ecuador 
Venezuela 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 
Mexico 

Mexico  and  Guatemala  * 

Guatemala 

Costa  Rica  to  Chiriqui 
Mexico  and  Guatemala 
Guiana 

Ecuador  to  Peru  and  Chili 
Mexico  ft  W,  India  to  Amazonia 
Lesser  Antilles 
Guiana 

Venezuela  and  Columbia 
Costa  Rica  to  Ecuador 
Costa  Rioa  to  Columbia 
Costa  Rica  to  Venezne.  &  Boliv. 
Ecuador  to  Peru 
Columbia  and  Ecuador 
Ecuador 
Jamaica 
Costa  Rica  to  Guiana,   Ecuador 

and  Brazil 
Columbia  and  Ecuador 
Guatemala  to  Brazil 
Nicaragua  to  Veragua 
Mexico  to  Brazil,  Fern,  &Bolivin 
Columbia  to  S.  Brazil 
Brazil 
Costa  Rica  to  Brazil  &  Bolivia 
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Order,  Family,  and 
GenuB. 

2 

Bange  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

501.  TrochiJas 

• 
Mexico  to  Veragoa 

To  Cana<la  and  Sitka 

502.  Mellisuya 

1 

Jamaica  to  Hayti 

503.  CcUypU  ... 

8 

Mexico  and  Cuba 

» 

504.  Selasphoros   ... 

7 

Mexico  to  Veragua 

W.  ftCen.  United  States 

505.  Atthis    

1 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

CaUfomia  and  Colorado 

506.  SUllida 

1. 

Mexico 

507.  Calothorax    ... 

2 

Mexico 

508.  AceHrura 

8 

Venezuela  to  Ecuador  ft  BoUvia 

509.  ChcBtocercus  ... 

8 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador 

510.  MyHia    

2 

Ecuador  to  Bolivia,  W.  of  Andes 

511.  Thaumculura 

1 

W.  Peru 

512.  KhodUmia 

513.  Doricha 

2 

W.  Peru  and  Chili 

5 

Mexico  to  Veragua,  Bahamas 

514.  l^lmatura     ... 

1 

Guatemala 

515.  Calliphlox     ... 

2 

Ecuador  and  Brazil 

• 

516.  Loddigesia     ... 

1 

Peruvian  Andes 

517.  Steganura 

6 

Venezuela  to  Ecuador  ft  Bolivia 

• 

518.  Lesbia 

6 

Columbia  to  Peru 

519.  Cynanthiut     ... 

2 

Venezuela  to  Ecuador 

520.  J^tarffonura  ... 

4 

Columbia  to  Bolivia  ft  La  PI«ta 

• 

521.  Ptenphanes   ... 

1 

Columbia  to  Peru 

1 

522.  AgloracUa      ... 

4 

Columbia  vo  Bolivia 

523.  Oxjfpogon 

2 

Venezuela  and  CQlumbi& 

524.  Orionympka  ... 

1 

Peru 

525.  Rhamphomieron 

6 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 

526.  UrosHde 

2 

Ecuador 

527.  Metallura      ... 

6 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 

528.  AdeUnma      ... 

4 

Venezuela  to  Peru  ft  Bolivia 

529.  AvocrUinus    ... 

1 

Columbia 

530.  AfUhocephala.,. 

1 

Columbia 

531.  Chrjfsolampis... 

1 

Venezuela  to  Brazil 

532.  Orthorhyrichua 

2 

Lesser  Antilles 

533.  OephaXciepis  ... 

8 

BrozU 

534.  C«aw      

1 

Venezuela  and  Columbia 

585.  BaucCa   

1 

Mexico  to  Veragua 

536.  ffeliacHn       ... 

1 

BrazU 

537.  Heliothrix     ... 

8 

Guatemala  to  Ecuador  ft  Brazil 

538.  .Sh^uies 

2 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

539.  Phlogophilm ... 

1 

Ecuador 

540^  .iti^wu^ 

2 

Brazil 

541.  iVto^Aom    ... 

5 

Mexico  to  Peru  and  Brazil 

542.  ChrywbroTichus 

3 

Venezuela  to  Brazil 

543.  PcUagona 

1 

Ecuador  to  Bolivia  and  Chili 

544.  Docimastes     ... 

1 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

• 

545.  ffeliarUhea     ... 

7 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 

546.  Heliotrypha  ... 

2 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

547.  Heliangtlu8  ... 

6 

Venezuela  to  Peru 

548.  Diphlogcsna   ... 

8 

Bolivia 

549.  Clytolcema      ... 

2 

E.  Ecuador  and  Brazil 

560.  BourcUria     ... 

5 

Venezuela  to  Peru 

551.  Zamprop^jina... 

4 

Venezuela  to  Bolivia 

552.  HeliomasUs   ... 

5 

Mexico  to  Ecuador  ft  Venezuela 

553.  Lepidolarynx,.. 

1 

BrazU 

554.  Calliperidia  ... 

1 

Central  Brazil  and  Paraimay 

555.  .&U0<epAanii«  .. 

3    Chili,   S.  Patagonia,  and   Juan 

Fernandez  Islands 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oexnia. 


556.  EriocTiemda    ... 

557.  Cyamymyia    ... 

558.  HemistUbon  ... 

559.  Leueipjms 

560.  Thawnatiaa  ... 

561.  Amtmlia 

562.  SaueeroUia    ... 

563.  Eupherusa     ... 

564.  Chrysuronia  ... 

565.  Eueephala 

566.  PanUrpe 

567    Juliamyia     ... 

568.  Ctrcc      

569.  PhoBoptUa      ... 

570.  DamophUa    ... 

571.  HylodiariB    ... 

572.  SappMronia  ... 
578.  Spciudiniu    ... 

574.  CMorostiXbcn ... 

575.  Panyeh^ora    ... 

576.  Smaragdochrysis 

PSITTACI. 

COKTJBIDJL 

577.  .i^TO 

578.  JS^ynflopmtta  ... 

579.  ffenicogfuUhtu 

580.  ConuruB 

581.  Pyrrhura 

582.  fioZ6orAyiu:Aii« 

583.  Brotogerys 

PSITTACIDA 

584.  C%iia»      

585.  Ckrysotis 

586.  Tridaria 

587.  2>0rop<ytM 

588.  Pionua 

589.  Uroehroma    ... 

590.  PaUULCuXa      ... 

COLUMBJE. 

591.  Columba 

592.  Zenaidora 
598.  ChamspeliA  ... 

594.  Columbula 

595.  SeardafeUa   ... 

596.  Zenaida 


14 
6 
1 
2 

15 

14 
7 
8 
5 
7 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
8 
2 
3 
8 
8 
1 


15 

1 

1 

30 

16 

7 

9 


9 

82 
1 
1 
9 
7 
6 


18 

2 
6 
2 
2 
10 


Yenezaela  to  Ecuador 

Mexico  to  Peru 

Mexico 

Pern  and  Bolivia 

Mexico  to  Guiana,  Upr.  Amazon, 

and  Brazil 
Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  ft  Peru 
Costa  Rica  to  Columb.  ft  Yenezue. 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Guatemala  to  Ecuador  ft  La  Plata 
Venezuela  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 
Costa  Rica  and  Chiriqui 
Panama  to  Ecuador 
Mexico 
Mexico 

Costa  Rica  to  Ecuador 
Amazonia  and  Brazil 
Columbia  and  Veragua 
Cuba,  Bahamas,  Ha)m,  Porto  Rico 
Mexico  to  Brazil  and  La  Plata 
Venezuela  and  Columbia 
Biazil 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Trop.  North  and  South  America, 
Cuba,  Jamaica  (extinct) 

Mexico 

ChiU 

The  whole  region 

Costa  Rica  to  Paraguay  ft  Bolivia 

Mexico  to  Peru,  Central  Brazil, 
and  La  Plata 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 


Mexico  to  Amazonia 

All  the  tropical  sub-regions 

BrazQ 

Guiana  and  Rio  Negro 

Costa  Rica  to  Bolivia  and  Brazil 

Venezuela  to  Brazil 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  ft  Brazil 


Trop.  sub-regions  with  Chili  and 

La  Plata 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Mexico  to  Brazu  and  Bolivia 
Brazil  and  La  Plata  to  Chili 
Guatemala  and  Brazil 
Antilles  and  S.  America  to  Chili 

and  La  Plata 


S.  ft  S.E  United  States 


All  regions  but  Austral 

Nearctic 
S.  Nearctio 


i 
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Order  Funilj*  aud 
Oenns. 


597.  Melopelia 

598.  Peristera,.. 

599.  Metriopelia 

600.  Oymnopelia 

601.  Leptqptila 

602.  Oeotrygon 

603.  Starfuenaa 


GALLINiE. 

TETIlAONIDiB. 

604.  Odontophorua 

605.  Dendrortyx   .. 

606.  Cyrtonyx 

607.  Ortyx    ...     . 

608.  Euptychortyx 
(Callipepla    . 

Phasianisa. 

609.  Meleagris 

Cracidjb. 

610.  Crax      

611.  Nothocrax 

612.  Pauxi 

613.  MUua    ... 

614.  Siegnolcema 

615.  Penelope... 

616.  Peneli^na 

617.  PipiU     ... 

618.  Aburria  ... 

619.  Ckamaspetes 

620.  Ortalida... 

621.  Oreopfums 

TiNAMIDJB. 

622.  rtTuzmKtf 
628.  NothMercus 

624.  Orypturaa 

625.  Rhynchotus 

626.  Nothoprocta 

627.  Nothura... 

628.  Taonisms 

629.  Calodromas 

630.  Tinamotis 


OPISTHOCOMI. 
Opisthooomidjl 
631.  Opisthocomus... 


00 


2 
4 

2 

1 

11 

14 

1 


17 
8 
8 
5 
5 
2 


8 
1 
1 
2 
1 

13 
1 
3 
1 
2 

18 
1 


-7 
3 
16 
2 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 


Range  within  thfl  Region. 


Mexico  to  Chili 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

W.  America  from  Ecuador  to  Chili 

West  Peru  and  Bolivia 

Tropical  sub-regions 

Tropical  sub-regions 

Cuba 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


South  ft  West  Nearctic 


Trop.  North  and  South  America 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 
Mexico  to  Guatemala 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica,  Cuba 
Mexico  to  Columbia  and  Guiana 
Mexico) 


Mexico  and  Honduras 


Mexico  to  Venezuela  k  S.  Brazil 

Guiana  aud  Upper  Amazon 

Guiana  and  Venezuela 

Guiana  to  Peru 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

Guatemala 

Venezuela  to  Brazil  and  Peru 

Columbia 

Costa  Rica  to  Peru 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

Guatemala 


Trop.  North  and  South  America 
Costa  Rica  to  Venezue.  Sl  Ecuador 
Trop.  North  and  South  America 
Brazil  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 
Ecuador  to  Bolivia  and  Chili 
Brazil  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 
Brazil  and  Paraguay 
La  Plata 
Andes  of  Peru  aud  Bolivia 


Guiana  and  Lower  Amazon 


S.  Central  United  States 
Nearctic  to  Canada 

California 


Nearctic 


New  Mexico 
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Order,  Family,  and 
OenuB. 


ACCIPITRES. 

YVLTUBIDM. 

(Cathabtinjl) 

632.  Saroorhamphus 

6S8.  Cathartts 

634.  Catharista      ... 

635.  Paeadogiyphis 

Falconida 

63d.  Polybonifl 

637.  Ih^der   ... 

638.  Circus    ... 

639.  Mierastur 

640.  Geraiuapiza 

641.  Antenor... 
942.  Astur     ... 

643.  Aodpiter 

644.  HeUrospizias 

645.  Tachytriorchis 

646.  Bateo     ... 

647.  BuUola  ... 
646.  Aatnrina 

649.  BuMrellus 

650.  BuUoffcUliu 

651.  UndnUiiiga 

652.  HarpyhalicBetvs 

653.  Morphnua 

654.  ThraatUtua 

655.  Lophotriorchis 

656.  Spisiastur 

657.  Spizaetiis 

658.  nerpeiotheres 

659.  Nanclems 

660.  Bostrkamus 

661.  Leptodon 

662.  Elanns    ... 

663.  Gfampaonyx 

664.  Hdrpag^u 

665.  letinia    ... 

666.  Spiziapieryx 

667.  ralco      ... 

668.  Cerchneis 

PANDIOKIDiB. 

669.  Pandion 

STBIOIDiB. 

670.  Glaacidium   ... 

671.  Micrathene    ... 

672.  Plioleoptynx ... 

673.  Babo      


I 


2 
1 
1 
8 


2 
8 
3 
7 
2 
2 
2 
9 
1 
2 
9 
1 
7 
1 
1 
12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
3 
4 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
8 
3 


6 
1 
1 
1 


Bange  within  the  Region. 


The  Andes  and  S.  of  41**  S.  Lat. 
Mexico  to  20"  S.  Lat. 
Mexico  to  40<>  S.  Lat. 
Mexico  to  Falkland  Ids.,  Cnba, 
Jamaica 


The  whole  region 

Guatemala  to  Terra  del  Fuego 

Nearly  the  whole  region 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

Mexico  to  Chili  and  La  Plata 

Trop.  N.  andS.  America 

The  whole  region 

Trop.  S.  America,  £.  of  Andes 

Mexico  to  Paraguay 

Mexico  to  Patagonia 

Veragua  to  Amazonia 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 

Brazil  and  Guiana 

Columbia  and  Guiana 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Veragua  to  Chili  &  N.  Patagonia 

Panama  to  Amazonia 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 

Bogota 

Guatemala  to  Brazil 

Mexico  to  Paraguay 

S.  Mexico  to  Bolivia  k  Paraguay 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

Antilles  to  Brazil  and  Peru 

Central  America  to  S.  Brazil  and 

Bolivia 
Mexico  to  Chili 
Trinidad  to  Brazil 
Central  America  to  Brazil  &  Peru 
Mexico  to  Brazil 
La  Plata 
The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 


The  whole  region 


The  whole  region 

Mexico 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


S.  United  Stetes 
United  States 


California  and  Florida 
Almost  cosmopolite 


California  and  Texas 
Almost  cosmopolite 
Almost  cosmopolite 

California 

Almost  cosmopolite 

S.E.  United  States 


Indo-Malaya 

Africa,  India,  Malaya 

S.  United  States 
Florida 

CaUfor.,  Old  Worid  trop. 

South  United  States 

Almost  cosmopolite 
Almost  cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 


W.  United  St8.,Pal»aru, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico 
N.W.  America  &  Texas 
All  regions  but  Austral. 
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Older,  Family,  aad 
OenuB. 

6 

Bange  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

• 

674.  Scops     

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  La  Plata 

Almost  cosmopolite 

675.  Oymnoglaux  ... 

2 

West  India  Islands 

676.  Lophostrix     ... 

2 

Guatemala  to  Ijower  Amazon 

677.  Symium 

8 

Mexico  to  Patagonia 

All  regions  but  Austral 

678.  Cicoaba 

10 

Mexico  to  Pera  and  Paraguay 

• 

679.  NycUUaitimu ... 

1 

Columbia 

680.  PulscUrix      ... 

2 

Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Peru 

681.  Aflio 

2 

The  whole  region 

All  regions  but  Austral 

682.  Nydalops 

1 

Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Brazil 

683.  Pieudoaeopt   ... 

1 

Jamaica 

(Nyctale 

1 

Mexico) 

N.  Temperate  genus 

684.  Strix      

2 

The  whole  region 

Almost  cosmopolite 

Feculiar  or  very  CharaeUrUtio  Oenera  of  Wading  and  Swimming  Birds, 


GKALLiE. 

Ralliojl 

Aramides 
Heliomis 

23 

1 

The  whole  region 
Tropical  America 

Nearctic 

SCOLOPACIDA 

Eureunetes    ... 

8 

The  whole  regioA 

Nearctic 

Chiomidida. 

Chionis 

2 

Sta.  of  Magellan,  Falkland  Ids. 

Keiguelen's  Island 

Thinocobidjl 

AttagU 

4 

Andes  to  Fuegia  and  Falkland 

Islands 
Pern,  Chili,  and  La  Pkta 

Thinocana     ... 

2 

Chabadkiidjb. 

Phongomis 
Ortophilus     ... 
Pltivianellus ... 
Aphriza 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Temperate  S.  America 
Temperate  S.  America 
Temperate  S.  America 
W.  coast  of  S.  America 

W.  coast  ofK.  An 

Cariamidjl 

Cfariavna 

2 

S.  Braal  and  La  Plata 

Aramidjs. 

Aramua 

5 

Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Brazil 

PsOPHIIDiB. 

Psqphia 

6 

Equatorial  S.  America 

EimTFTOIDiB. 

• 

Eurypyga     ... 

2 

Tropical  America 

• 
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Older,  FkmUy,  and 
Genus. 

No.  of 
Species. 

Bsnge  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

A&DEIOJL 

Tigriaoma     ... 
CancTcma     ... 

3 
1 

The  whole  region 
Tropicals.  America 

• 

Palamedeida 

Palamedea    ... 
Chauna 

1 
2 

Equatorial  America 
Columbia,  Brazil,  and  La  Plata 

ANSERES. 

Anatida 

Cairwa 

Merffarutta    ... 
MicrcpUrua  ... 

1 
8 
1 

Tropical  S.  America 

Andes 

Temperate  S.  America 

Sphsnibcidjb. 

Endyptes 
Aptenodytes 

6 
2 

Temperate  S.  America 
FaDuaud  Islands 

Antarctic  shores 
Antarctic  shores 

STRUTHIONES. 

Stbitthionidjl 
685.  Shea     

8 

S.  Temperate  America 

CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  NEARCTIC  REGION. 

This  region  consists  almost  wholly  of  Temperate  North  America 
as  defined  by  physical  geographers.  In  area  it  is  about  equal 
to  the  Neotropical  region.  It  possesses  a  vast  mountain  range 
traversing  its  entire  length  from  north  to  south,  comparable 
with,  and  in  fact  a  continuation  oi^  the  Andes, — and  .a  smaller 
range  near  the  east  coast,  equally  comparable  with  the  moimtains 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  These  mountains  supply  its  great  river- 
system  of  the  Mississippi,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Amazon ; 
and  in  its  vast  group  of  fresh-water  lakes  or  inland  seas,  it 
possesses  a  feature  unmatched  by  any  other  region,  except 
perhaps  by  the  Ethiopian.  It  possesses  every  variety  of  climate 
between  arctic  and  tropical ;  extensive  forests  and  vast  prairies ; 
a  greatly  varied  surface  and  a  rich  and  beautiful  flora.  But  these 
great  advantages  are  somewhat  neutralized  by  other  physical 
features.  It  extends  far  towards  the  north,  and  there  it  reaches 
its  greatest  width ;  while  in  its  southern  and  warmest  portion  it 
suddenly  narrows.  The  northern  mass  of  land  causes  its 
isothermal  lines  to  bend  southwards ;  and  its  winter  tempera- 
ture especially,  is  far  lower  than  at  corresponding  latitudes 
in  Europe.  This  diminishes  the  available  area  for  supporting 
animal  life ;  the  amount  and  character  of  which  must  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  least  favourable 
part  of  the  year.  Again,  owing  to  the  position  of  its  mountain 
ranges  and  the  direction  of  prevalent  winds,  a  large  extent  of  its 
interior,  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  is  bare  and  arid,  and  often 
almost  desert ;  while  the  most  favoured  districts, — those  east  of 
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the  Mississippi  and  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  bear  but  a  small 
pioportion  to  its  whole  area.  Again,  we  know  that  at  a  very 
recent  period  geologically,  it  was  subjected  to  a  very  severe  Glacial 
epoch,  which  wrapped  a  full  half  of  it  in  a  mantle  of  ice,  and 
exterminated  a  large  number  of  animals  which  previously  in- 
habited it.  Taking  all  this  into  account,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Nearctic  region  somewhat  less  rich  and  varied 
in  its  forms  of  life  than  the  Palsearctic  or  the  Australian  regions, 
with  which  alone  it  can  fairly  be  compared.  The  wonder  rather 
is  that  it  should  be  so  little  inferior  to  them  in  this  respect,  and 
that  it  should  possess  such  a  variety  of  groups,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  forms,  in  every  class  of  animals. 

Zoological  characteristics  of  the  Nearctie  Region, — Temperate 
North  America  possesses  representatives  of  26  families  of  Mam- 
malia, 48  of  Birds,  18  of  Beptiles,  11  of  Amphibia,  and  18  of 
Fresh-water  Fish.  The  first  three  numbers  are  considerably  less 
than  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  Patearctic  region,  whUe 
the  last  two  are  greater — in  the  case  of  fishes  materially  so,  a 
circumstance  readily  explained  by  the  wonderful  group  of  fresh- 
water lakes  and  the  noble  southward-flowing  river  system  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  which  the  Palsearctic  region  has  nothing  com- 
parable. But  although  somewhat  deficient  in  the  total  number 
of  its  families,  this  region  possesses  its  full  proportion  of  peculiar 
and  characteristic  family  and  generic  forms.  No  less  than  13 
families  or  sub-families  of  Vertebrata  are  confined  to  it,  or  just 
enter  the  adjacent  Neotropical  region.  These  are, — three  of  mam- 
malia, Antilocaprinse,  Saccomyidse  and  Haploodontidse ;  one  of 
birds,  ChamaeidfiB ;  one  of  reptiles,  Chirotidae ;  two  of  amphibia, 
Sirenidae  and  Amphiumidae ;  and  the  remaining  six  of  fresh- water 
fishea  The  number  of 'peculiar  or  characteristio  genera  is  per- 
haps more  important  for  our  purpose ;  and  these  are  very  con- 
siderable, as  the  following  enumeration  will  show. 

Mammalia, — Of  the  family  of  moles  (Talpidae)  we  have  3 
peculiar  genera :  Condylura,  Scapanvs,  and  Scalops,  as  well  as 
the  remarkable  Urotrichiis,  found  only  in  Califomia  and  Japan. 
In  the  weasel  family  (Mustelidae)  we  have  Laiax,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  otter;  Taxidea,  allied  to  the  badgers;  and  one  of  the 
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remarkable  and  characteristic  skunks  is  separated  hj  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray  as  a  genus — SpUogcde,  In  the  American  family  Procyo- 
nidse,  a  pecuUar  genus  {Bassaris)  is  foimd  in  Califomia  and 
Texas,  extending  south  along  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  EumetopiaSy  and  HcUicyon,  are  seals  confined  to  the 
west  coast  of  North  America  The  Bovidse,  or  hollow-homed 
ruminants,  contain  three  peculiar  forms;  Antilocapra,  the  re- 
markable prong-buck  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  Aplocervs,  a  goat- 
like antelope;  and  Ovibos,  the  musk-sheep,  confined  to  Arctic 
America  and  Greenland.  Among  the  Bodents  are  many  pecu- 
liar genera:  Neotoma,  Sigmodon,  and  Fiber,  belong  to  the 
Muridae,  or  rats;  Jacvlus  to  the  Dipodidae,  or  jerboas.  The 
very  distinct  family  Saccamyidce,  or  pouched  rats,  which  have 
peculiar  cheek  pouches,  or  a  kind  of  outer  haiiy  mouth,  con- 
sists of  five  genera  all  confined  to  this  region,  with  one  of 
doubtful  affinities  in  Trinidad  and  Central  America.  In  the 
squirrel  family  (Sciuridae),  Cynomys,  the  prairie-dogs,  are  pecu- 
liar; and  Tamias,  the  ground  squirrel,  is  very  characteristic, 
though  found  also  in  North  Asia,  ffaploodon,  or  sewellels, 
consisting  of  two  species,  forms  a  distinct  family ;  and  JErethizon 
is  a  peculiar  form  of  tree  porcupine  (Cercolabidse).  True  mice 
and  rats  of  the  genus  Mus  are  not  indigenous  to  North  America, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  a  distinct  genus  (Kesperomys), 
confined  to  the  American  continent. 

Birds, — ^The  genera  of  birds  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  Nearctic 
region  are  not  very  numerous,  because,  there  being  no  boundary 
but  one  of  climate  between  it  and  the  Neotropical  region,  most 
of  its  characteristic  forms  enter  a  short  distance  within  the 
limits  we  are  obliged  to  concede  to  the  latter.  Owing  also  to 
the  severe  winter-climate  of  a  large  part  of  the  region  (which 
we  know  is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon),  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  birds  migrate  southwards,  to  pass  the  winter  in 
the  West-Indian  islands  or  Mexico,  some  going  as  far  as  Guate- 
mala, and  a  few  even  to  Venezuela. 

In  our  chapter  on  extinct  animals,  we  have  shown,  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  existing  union  of  North 
and  South  America  is  a  quite  recent  occurrence ;  and  that  the 
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separation  was  effected  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  across  what  is 
now  Nicaragua,  with  perhaps  another  at  Panama.  This  would 
leave  Mexico  and  Guatemala  joined  to  North  America,  and 
fonniug  part  of  the  Nearctic  region,  although  no  doubt  contain- 
ing many  Neotropical  forms,  which  they  had  received  during 
earlier  continental  periods ;  and  these  countries  might  at  other 
times  have  been  made  insular  by  a  strait  at  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  and  haye  then  developed  some  peculiar  species. 
The  latest  climatal  changes  have  tended  to  restrict  these 
Neotropical  forms  to  those  parts  where  the  climate  is  really 
tropical;  and  thus  Mexico  has  attained  its  present  strongly 
marked  Neotropical  character,  although  deficient  in  many  of 
the  most  important  groups  of  that  region. 

In  view  of  these  recent  changes,  it  seems  proper  not  to  draw 
any  decided  line  between  the  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions, 
but  rather  to  apply,  in  the  case  of  each  genus,  a  test  which  wiU 
show  whether  it  was  probably  derived  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date  ftom  one  region  or  the  other.  The  test  referred  to,  is  the 
existence  of  peculiar  species  of  the  genus,  in  what  are  un- 
doubtedly portions  of  ancient  North  or  South  America.  If, 
for  example,  all  the  species  of  a  genus  occur  in  North  America, 
some,  or  even  all,  b£  them,  migrating  into  the  Neotropical  region 
in  winter,  while  there  are  no  peculiar  Neotropical  species,  then 
we  must  class  that  genus  as  strictly  Nearctic;  for  if  it  were 
Neotropical  it  would  certainly  have  developed  some  peculiar 
resident  forms.  Again,  even  if  there  should  be  one  or  two 
resident  species  peculiar  to  that  part  of  Central  America  north 
of  the  ancient  dividing  strait,  with  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  species  ranging  over  a  large  part  of  Temperate  North  America, 
the  genus  must  still  be  considered  Nearctic.  Examples  of  the 
former  case,  are  ffelmirUhqphaga  and  Myiodioctes,  belonging  to 
the  Mniotiltidae,  or  wood-warblers,  which  range  over  all  Tem- 
perate North  America  to  Canada,  where  ail  the  species  are  found, 
but  in  each  case  one  of  the  species  is  found  in  South  America, 
probably  as  a  winter  migrant.  Of  the  latter,  are  Ammodramvs 
and  Junco  (genera  of  finches),  which  range  over  the  whole  United 
States,  but  each  have  one  peculiar  species  in  Guatemala.    These 
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may  be  claimed  as  exclusively  Nearctic  genera,  on  the  ground 
that  Guatemala  was  recently  Nearctic ;  and  is  now  really  a 
transition  territory,  of  which  the  lowlands  have  been  invaded  and 
taken  exclusive  possession  of  by  a  Neotropical  fauna,  while  the 
highlands  are  still  (in  part  at  least)  occupied  by  Nearctic  forms. 
In  his  article  on  "Birds,"  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  "  (now  publishing),  Professor  Newton  points 
out,  that  the  number  of  peculiar  genera  of.  Nearctic  birds  is 
much  less  than  in  each  of  the  various  sub-divisions '  of  the 
Neotropical  region ;  and  that  the  total  number  of  genera  is  also 
less,  while  the  bulk  of  them  are  common  either  to  the  Neo- 
tropical or  Palsearctic  regions.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
if  any  fixed  geographical  boundary  is  taken ;  and  it  would  thus 
seem  that  the  "  Nearctic  "  should,  in  birds,  form  a  sub-region 
only.  But,  if  we  define  "  Nearctic  genera "  as  above  indicated, 
we  find  a  considerable  amount  of  speciality,  as  the  following  list 
will  show.  The  names  not  italicised  are  those  which  are  repre- 
sented in  Mexico  or  Guatemala  by  peculiar  species : — 


List  of  Ttpical  Nbarctic  Gekbra  of  Land  Birds. 


1.  Oreoscoptea 

2.  Harporhynchui 

3.  Sialia 

4.  Chamasa 

5.  Catherpes 

6.  Scdpincttu 

7.  Psaltriparus 

8.  Auriparus 

9.  Gymnokitta 

10.  Picicorvtis 

11.  MniotiUa. 

12.  Oporomit 

13.  Icteria 

14.  Hdmintherus 

15.  Helmxnthoph<iga 

16.  Myiodiocte8 


17.  Phfgnopepla 

18.  Xa/nthoaphahu 

19.  Seolecopkagus 

20.  Pipilo 

21.  Junco 

22.  Mdospiza 

23.  Spizella 

24.  PoMerculus 

25.  PoiBcetes 

26.  Ammodromab 

27.  Cyanospiza 

28.  Pyrrkuloxia 

29.  Calamogpiza 

30.  Chondestes 

31.  Centronyz 

32.  Neocorys 


33.  Eri^ndias 

34.  Sj^yrapieus 

35.  HylcU<mus 

36.  Trochiliu 

37.  Atthis 
3a  EctopisUs 

39.  Cmtrocercus 

40.  Pediocatea 

41.  Cupidania 
1  Ortyx 

42.  Oreatiyx 

43.  Lophortyx 

44.  Callipepla 

45.  QrrtoDyx 

46.  Meleagris 

47.  Micrathene 


The  above  are  all  groups  which  are  either  wholly  Nearctic  or 
typically  so,  but  entering  more  or  less  into  the  debatable  ground 
of  the  Neotropical  region;  though  none  possess  any  peculiar 
species  in  the  ancient  Neotropical  land  south  of  Nicaragua.  But 
we  have,  besides  these,  a  number  of  genera  which  we  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  consider  as  typically  European,  or  Palsearctic,  having 
representatives  in  North  America ;  although  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  are  Nearctic  genera, 
represented  in  Europe,  since  America  possesses  more  species 
than  Europe  or  North  Asia.  The  following  is  a  list  of  genera 
whieh  have  as  much  right  to  be  considered  typically  Nearctic 
as  Palfiearctic : — 

1.  Regains  9.  Corvits  16.  Eutpiza 

2.  Gerthia  10.  Ampdis  17.  Plecirophana 
Z.  Sitta                             11.  Loxia  1&  Tetrao 

4.  Parus  12.  Pinicola  19.  Lagopus 

5.  Lophopfaanes  13.  Linota  20.  NycUda 

6.  Lanius  14.  PdssereUa  21.  ArehibiUet 

7.  Perifloreus  15.  Leucosticte,  22.  Halisetus 

8.  Pica 

The  seven  genera  italicized  have  a  decided  preponderance  of 
Nearctic  species,  and  have  every  right  to  be  considered  typically 
Nearctic  ;  while  the  remainder  are  so  well  represented  by  peculiar 
species,  that  it  is  quite  possible  many  of  them  may  have  origi- 
nated here,  rather  than  in  the  Palsearctic  region,  all  alike  being 
quite  foreign  to  the  Neotropical 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  47  in  the  first  and  7  in  the  second 
table,  making  54  genera  which  we  may  fitirly  class  as  typically 
Nearctic,  out  of  a  total  of  168  genera  of  land- birds,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole.  This  is  an  amount  of  peculiarity  which 
is  comparable  with  that  of  either  of  the  less  isolated  regions ; 
and,  combined  with  the  more  marked  and  more  exclusively 
peculiar  forms  in  the  other  orders  of  vertebrates,  fully  establishes 
Temperate  North  America  as  a  region,  distinct  alike  from  the 
Neotropical  and  the  Palsearctic. 

Reptiles. — ^Although  temperate  climates  are  always  compara* 
tively  poor  in  reptiles,  a  considerable  number  of  genera  are 
pecxdiar  to  the  Nearctic  region.  Of  snakes,  there  are,  Conaphis, 
ChUomeniscm,  Pitiiophis,  and  Ischnognathus,  belonging  to  the 
Colubridae;  Farancia,  and  Dimodes,  Homalopsidse ;  lAchanotus, 
one  of  the  Pythonidae;  Cenchris,  Crotalophorus,  Urapsopharus, 
and  CroicUvs,  belonging  to  the  Crotalidae  or  rattlesnakes. 

Of  Lizards,  Chirotes,  forming  a  peculiar  family ;  Ophisawrus, 
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the  curious  glass-snake,  belonging  to  the  Zonuridae ;  with  Phry- 
nosoTMi  (commonly  called  homed  toads),  CaUisaurus,  Uta, 
Euphrynty  Uma,  and  ffolbrookia,  genera  of  IguanidsB. 

Testudinidae,  or  Tortoises,  show  a  great  development  of  the 
genus  Emys;  with  Aromochelys  and  Chdydra  as  peculiar  genera. 

Amphibia, — In  this  class  the  Nearctic  r^on  is  very  rich, 
possessing  representatives  of  nine  of  the  families,  of  which  two 
are  peculiar  to  the  r^on,  and  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
peculiar  genera.  Siren  forms  the  family  Sirenidse ;  Menobranchm 
belongs  to  the  Proteidse ;  Amphiuma  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  Amphiumidae;  there  are  nine  peculiar  genera  of  Sala- 
mandridsB.  Among  the  tail-less  batrachians  (frogs  and  toads)  we 
have  Scaphiopvs,  belonging  to  the  Alytidae ;  Pseudacris  to  the 
HylidsB ;  and  Acris  to  the  Polypedatidse. 

Fresh-iaater  Pishes, — The  Nearctic  region  possesses  no  less  than 
five  peculiar  family  types,  and  twenty-four  peculiar  genera  of 
this  class.  The  families  are  Aphredoderidae,  consisting  of  a 
single  species  found  in  the  Eastern  States ;  Percopsidae,  founded 
on  a  species  peculiar  to  Lake  Superior ;  Heteropygii,  containing 
two  genera  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  States ;  Hyodontidae  and 
Amiidae,  each  consisting  of  a  single  species.  The  genera  are  as 
follows :  Paralabrax,  found  in  California ;  Huro,  peculiar  to 
Lake  Huron ;  Pileoma,  Boleosoma,  Bryttus  and  Pomotis  in  the 
Eastern  States— all  belonging  to  the  perch  family.  HypodelvA 
and  Noturus,  belonging  to  the  Siluridae.  ThaJeichthys,  one  of 
the  Salmonidae  peculiar  to  the  Columbia  river.  Moxodoma, 
Pimephales,  Hyborhynchvs,  Shinichthys,  in  the  Eastern  States ; 
Ericymba,  Exoglossum,  Leticosomtis,  and  Carpiodes,  more  widely 
distributed ;  Cochlognathus,  in  Texas ;  Mylaphorodon  and  Ortho^ 
don,  in  California ;  Meda^m  the  river  Gila;  and  Acrochihis,  in 
the  Columbia  river — all  belonging  to  the  Cyprinidae.  Scaphi- 
rhynchus,  found  only  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
belongs  to  the  sturgeon  family  (Accipenseridae). 

Summary  of  Nearctic  Vertebrata,-^  The  Nearctic  region 
possesses  24  peculiar  genera  of  mammalia,  49  of  birds,  21  of 
reptiles,  and  29  of  fresh-water  fishes,  making  123  in  all.  Of 
these  70  are  mammals  and  land-birds,  out  of  a  total  of  242 
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genera  of  these  groups,  a  proportion  of  about  two-sevenths. 
This  is  the  smallest  proportion  of  peculiar  genera  we  have  found 
in  any  of  the  regions ;  but  many  of  the  genera  are  of  such 
isolated  and  exceptional  forms  that  they  constitute  separate 
families,  so  that  we  have  no  less  than  12  families  of  vertebrata 
confined  to  the  region.  The  Palaearctic  region  has  only  3 
peculiar  families,  and  even  the  Oriental  region  only  12;  so  that, 
judged  by  this  test,  the  Nearctic  region  is  remarkably  well 
characterized.  We  must  also  remember  that,  owing  to  the 
migration  of  many  of  its  peculiar  forms  during  the  Glacial 
period,  it  has  recently  lost  some  of  its  speciality ;  and  we  should 
therefore  give  some  weight  to  the  many  characteristic  groups  it 
possesses,  which,  though  not  quite  peculiar  to  it,  form  important 
features  in  its  fauna,  and  help  to  separate  it  from  the  other 
regions  with  which  it  has  been  thought  to  be  closely  allied.  It 
is  thus  well  distinguished  from  the  Palsearctic  region  by  its  Pro- 
cyonidae,  or  racoons,  Hesperomys,  or  vesper  mice,  and  Diddphys, 
or  opossums,  among  Mammalia ;  by  its  Vireonidse,  or  greenlets, 
Mniotiltidse,  or  wood-warblers,  Icteridae,  or  hang-nests,  l^rian- 
nidse,  or  tyrant  shrikes,  and  Trochilidse,  or  humming-birds, 
among  birds,  families  which,  extending  to  its  extreme  northern 
limits  must  be  held  to  be  as  truly  characteristic  of  it  as  of  the 
Neotropical  region ;  by  its  Teidse,  Iguanidse,  and  Cinostemum, 
among  reptiles ;  and  by  its  Siluridse,  and  Lepidosteidse,  among 
fishes.  From  the  Neotropical  region  it  is  still  more  clearly 
separate  by  its  numerous  insectivora;  by  its  bears;  its  Old 
World  forms  of  ruminants  ;  its  beaver ;  its  numerous  Arvicolct,  or 
voles ;  its  Sciv/ropterus,  or  flying  squirrels ;  Tamias,  or  ground- 
squirrels;  and  Lagomys,  or  marmots,  among  mamnials;  its 
numerous  Paridse,  or  tits,  and  Tetraonidae,  or  grouse,  among 
birds ;  its  Trionychidse  among  reptiles ;  its  Proteidse,  and  Sala- 
mandridse,  among  Amphibia ;  and  its  Gasterosteidse,  Atherinidse, 
Esocidae,  Umbridfle,  Accipenseridae,  and  Polydontidse,  among 
fishes. 

These  characteristic  features,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
absolutely  peculiar  groups  before  enumerated,  demonstrate  that 
the  Nearctic  region  cannot  with  propriety  be  combined  with 
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any  other.  Though  not  very  rich,  and  having  many  disadvan- 
tages of  climate  and  of  physical  condition,  it  is  yet  sufficiently 
well  characterized  in  its  zoological  features  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  well-marked  primary  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  bearing  on  this  question 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  establishing  our  regions 
we  have  depended  wholly  upon  their  now  possessing  a  sufficient 
number  and  variety  of  animal  forms,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
peculiar  types ;  but  when  the  validity  of  our  conclusion  on  these 
grounds  id  disputed,  we  may  supplement  the  evidence  by  an 
appeal  to  the  past  history  of  the  region  in  question.  In  this 
case  we  find  a  remarkable  support  to  our  views.  During  the 
whole  Tertiary  period.  North  America  was,  zoologically,  far 
more  strongly  contrasted  with  South  America  than  it  is  now ; 
while,  during  the  same  long  series  of  ages,  it  was  always  clearly 
separated  ftx)m  the  Eastern  hemisphere  or  the  Pakearctic  region 
by  the  exclusive  possession  of  important  families  and  numerous 
genera  of  Mammalia,  as  shown  by  our  summary  of  its  extinct 
fauna  in  Chapter  VII.  Not  only  may  we  claim  North  America 
as  now  forming  one  of  the  great  zoological  regions,  but  as  having 
continued  to  be  one  ever  since  the  Eocene  period. 

Insects. 

In  describing  the  Palaearctic  and  Neotropical  regions,  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  insect-fauna  of  this  region  have  been 
incidentally  referred  to  ;  and  as  a  tolerably  fuU  account  of  the 
distribution  of  the  several  families  is  given  in  the  Fourth  Part 
of  our  work  (Chapter  XXI.),  we  shall  treat  the  subject  very 
briefly  here. 

Lepidoptera. — The  butterflies  of  the  Nearctic  region  have 
lately  been  studied  with  much  assiduity,  and  we  are  now  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  their  nature  and  extent.  Nearly  500 
species  belonging  to  about  100  genera  have  been  described; 
showing  that  the  region,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  thought  to 
be  very  poor  in  species  of  butterflies,  is  really  much  richer  than 
Europe,  and  probably  about  as  rich  as  the  more  extensive  Palfle- 
arctic  region.    There  is,  however,  very  little  speciality  in  the 
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forms.  A  considerable  number  of  Neotropical  types  enter  the 
southern  States ;  but  there  are  hardly  any  peculiar  genera,  except 
one  of  the  Ljcsdmdsd-  and  perhaps  a  few  among  the  Hesperidffi. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  pf  the  region  is  its  fine  group  of 
Papilios,  belonging  to  tjrpes  (P.  tumtts  and  P.  traUus)  which  are 
diaracteristically  Nearctic.  It  is  also  as  rich  as  the  Palsearciic 
region  in  some  genera  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  pre-eminently  European ;  such  as  Argynnis,  Melitasa,  Orapta, 
Chionabas,  and  a  few  others.  Still,  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
if  we  formed  our  conclusions  from  the  butterflies  alone,  we  could 
hardly  separate  the  Nearctic  from  the  Palsearctic  region.  This 
identity  probably  dates  from  the  Miocene  period  ;  for  when  our 
existing  aii^tic  regions  supported  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  butterflies 
would  have  been  plentiful ;  ancl  as  the  cold  came  on,  these  would 
move  southwards  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and,  owing  to  the 
long  continuance  of  the  generic  types  of  insects,  would  remain 
little  modified  till  now.  ' 

Cokoptercu — Only  a  few  indications  can  be  given  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Nearctic  coleoptera.  In  CicindelidsB  the 
region  possesses,  besides  the  cosmopolite  Cidndela,  four  other 
genera,  two  of  which — Amblychile  and  Omt«— are  peculiar  to 
the  West  Coast  and  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Of  Carabidae  it 
possesses  Dicadus^  Pcmmaehtis,  Eurytrichm^  Sphceroderus,  Pinor 
eodera,  and  a  number  of  smaller  genera,  altogether  peculiar  to  it ; 
HeUtLomorpha,  Oalerita,  CaUida,  and  Tetragonoderus,  in  common 
with  South  America;  and  a  largQ  number  of  characteristic 
European  forms. 

The  LucanidaB  are  all  of  European  types.  The  region  is  poor 
in  GetoniidaB,  but  has  representatives  of  the  South  American 
Euphoria,  as  well  as  of  four  European  genera.  Of  Buprestidse 
it  has  the  South  American  Aetenodes ;  a  single  species  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  Eastern  Bdumota,  in  California;  and  about  a 
dozen  other  genera  of  European  and  wide  distribution. 

Among  Longicorns  it  possesses  fifty-nine  peculiar  genera, 
representatives  of  five  Neotropical,  and  thirteen  Palaearctic  genera; 
as  well  as  many  of  wider  distribution.  Prionus  is  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Prionidse ;  Leptura  and  Crossidius  of  the 
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« 
CerambycidaB ;  Zeptostylvs,  Lioptis,  6raphidv/ru8,  and  Tetraapes, 

of  the  Lamiidse,  the  latter  genus  being  confined  to  the  region. 

Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Mollusca. 

The  land-shells  of  temperate  North  America  almost  all  belong 
to  the  luoperculate  or  Pulmoniferous  division;  the  Operculata 
being  represented  only  by»  a  few  species  of  Helidna  and 
Truncatella,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States.  According  to  Mr. 
Binuey's  recent  "Catalogue  of  the  Terrestrial  Air-breathing 
MoUusks  of  North  America,"  the  fauna  consists  of  the  following 
genera: — ^Olandina  (6  sp.) ;  Maavcydis  (5  sp.) ;  Zonites  (37  sp.) ; 
Vitrina  (4  sp.) ;  Idmax  (5  sp.) ;  Arion  (3  sp.) ;  Ariolimax  (3  sp.) ; 
Prophysaon  (1  sp.) ;  Binneia  (1  sp.) ;  HemiphUlia.  (1  sp.) ;  Patvia 
(16  sp.) ;  Helix  (80) ;  ffolospira  (2  sp.) ;  Cylindrella  (2  sp.) ; 
Macroceramus  (2  sp.) ;  BtUimiUvs  (8  sp.) ;  Oioiiella  (2  sp.) ;  Steno- 
gyra  (4  sp.) ;  Pupa  (19  sp.) ;  Sirophia  (1  sp.) ;  Vertigo  (6  sp.) ; 
Liguus  (1  sp.) ;  Orthaiicus  (2  sp.) ;  Punctum  (1  sp.) ;  Succinea 
(26  sp.);  Tebennapfiorus  (1  sp.);  Pailifera  (1  sp.);  VeroniceUa 
(2sp.). 

All  the  larger  genera  range  over  the  whole  region,  but  the 
following  have  a  more  restricted  distribution ;  Macrocyclia  has 
only  one  species  in  the  East,  the  rest  being  Califomian  or 
Central;  Ariolimax,  Prophysaon,  Mnneia,  and  HemiphUlia^  are 
confined  to  the  Western  sub-region.  Lower  California  has 
affinities  with  Mexico,  18  species  being  peculiar  to  it,  of  which 
two  are  ir\x.Q  Bulimi,  a  genus  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the 
r^on.  The  Central  or  Eocky  Mountain  sub-region  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  six  peculiar  species  of  Pattvla.  The  Eastern 
sub-region  is  by  far  the  richest,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
number  of  species  being  found  in  it.  The  Alleghany  Mountains 
form  the  richest  portion  of  this  sub-region,  possessing  nearly 
half  the  total  number  of  spejies,  and  at  least  24  species  found 
nowhere  else.  The  southern  States  have  also  several  peculiar 
species,  but  they  are  not  so  productive  as  the  Alleghanies.  The 
Canadian  sub-region  possesses  32  species,  of  which  nearly  half 
are  northern  forms  more  or  less  common  to  the  whole  Arctic 
regions,  and  several  of  this  character  have  spread  southwards  all 
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over  the  United  States.  Species  of  VitHnat  Zonties,  Pupa,  and 
Succinea,  are  found  in  Greenland ;  and  Eastern  Palsearctic  species 
of  Vitrina,  Batula,  and  Pupa  occur  in  Alaska.  More  than  30 
species  of  shells  living  in  the  Eastern  States,  are  found  fossil 
in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Fresh-ivater  Shells. — North  America  surpasses  every  other  part 
of  the  globe  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  fresh- water  moUusca, 
both  univalve  and  bivalve.  The  numbers  up  to  1866  were  as 
follows :—Melaniad8B,  380  species;  Paludinidae,  58  species; 
Cycladidse,  44  species ;  and  Unionidse,  5«^2  species.  The  last 
family  had,  however,  increased  to  832  species  in  1874,  according 
to  Dr.  Isaac  Lea,  who  has  made  them  his  special  study ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  these  are  such  as  would  be  considered 
varieties  by  most  conchologists.  Many  of  the  species  of  Uhio  are 
very  large,  of  varied  forms,  and  rich  internal  colouring,  and  the 
group  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Nearctic  fauna.  By  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  fresh-water  shells  inhabit  the  Eastern  or 
Alleghany  sub-region ;  and  their  great  development  is  a  powerful 
argument  against  any  recent  extensive  submergence  beneath  the 
ocean  of  the  lowlands  of  North  America. 

The  Nearctic  Stib-regions. 

The  sub-divisions  of  the  Nearctic  region,  although  pretty 
clearly  indicated  by  physical  features  and  peculiarities  of 
climate  and  vegetation,  are  by  no  means  so  strongly  marked 
out  in  their  zoology  as  we  might  expect  The  same  genera,  as 
a  rule,  extend  over  the  whole  region ;  while  the  species  of  the 
several  sub-regions  are  in  most  cases  difTerent.  Even  the  vast 
range  of  the  Socky  Mountains  has  not  been  an  effectual  barrier 
against  this  wide  dispersal  of  the  same  forms  of  life;  and 
although  some  important  groups  are  limited  by  it,  these  are 
exceptions  to  the  rula  Even  now,  we  find  fertile  valleys  and 
plateaus  of  moderate  elevation,  penetrating  the  range  on  either 
side;  and  both  to  the  north  and  south  there  are  passes  which 
can  be  freely  traversed  by  most  animals  during  the  summer. 
Previous  to  the  glacial  epoch  there  was  probably  a  warm  period, 
when  every  part  of  the  range  supported  an  abundant  and  varied 
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fauna,  which,  when  the  cold  period  arrived,  would  descend  to 
the  lowlands,  and  people  the  country  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south,  with  similar  forms  of  life. 

The  first,  and  most  important  sub-division  we  can  make, 
consists  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  extending  across  the 
Mississippi  and  the  more  fertile  prairies,  to  about  the  lOO^th. 
meridian  of  west  longitude,  where  the  arid  and  almost  desert 
country  commences.  Southwards,  the  boundary  bends  towards 
the  coast,  near  the  line  of  the  Brazos  or  Colorado  rivers.  To 
the  north  the  limits  are  undefined ;  but  as  a  considerable  number 
of  species  and  genera  occur  in  the  United  States  but  not  in 
Canada,  it  will  be  convenient  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  near 
the  boundary  of  the  two  countries,  except  that  the  district 
between  lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  and  probably  Nova  Scotia, 
may  be  included  in  the  present  sub-region.  As  far  west  as 
the  Mississippi,  this,  was  originally  a  vast  foiest  country ;  and  it 
is  still  well  wooded,  and  clothed  with  a  varied  and  luxuriant 
vegetatioH. 

The  next,  or  Central  sub-regiou,  consists  of  the  dry,  elevated, 
and  often  arid  district  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  with  its  great 
plateaus,  and  the  barren  plains  of  its  eastern  slope ;  extending 
northwards  to  near  the  commencement  of  the  great  forests  north 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  southward  to  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte, 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  as  shown  on  our 
maps.  This  sub-region  is  of  an  essentially  desert  character, 
although  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  are  often 
well  wooded,  and  in  these  are  found  some  northern  and  some 
western  types. 

The  third,or  Califomian  sub-region,i8  small, but  very  luxuriant, 
occupying  the  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  country  between  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Pacific.  To  the  north  it  may  include  Van- 
converts  Island  and  the  southern  part  of  British  Columbia,  while 
to  the  south  it  extends  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  fourth  division,  comprises  the  remainder  of  North  America ; 
and  is  a  country  of  pine  forests,  and  of  barren  wastes  towards 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  has  fewer  peculiar  species  to  characterise 
it  than  any  other,  but  it  possesses  several  characteristic  arctic 
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fonns,  while  many  of  those  peculiar  to  the  south  are  absent ;  so 
that  it  is  a  very  convenient,  if  it  should  not  be  considered  an 
altogether  natural,  sub-region. 

We  will  now  give  an  outline  of  the  most  important  zoological 
features  of  each  of  these  divisions,  taking  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work. 
California  comes  first,  as  it  has  some  tropical  fbrms  not  found 
elsewhere,  and  thus  forms  a  transition  &om  the  Neotropical 
i^on. 

/.  ITie   Western  or  Cali/omian  Svh-regum. 

This  small  district  possesses  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  highly 
favourable  climate,  and  is,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  perhaps 
the  richest  portion  of  the  continent,  both  zoologically  and  botan- 
ically.  Its  winters  are  far  milder  than  those  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  corresponding  latitudes ;  and  this,  perhaps,  has  enabled 
it  to  support  several  tropical  forms  which  give  a  special  character 
to  its  fauna.  It  is  here  only,  in  the  whole  region,  that  bats  of 
the  families  PhyllostomidaB  and  Noctilionidae,  and  a  serpent  of 
the  tropical  family,  Pythonidae,  are  found,  as  well  as  several 
Neotropical  forms  of  birds  and  reptiles. 

Mammalia, — The  following  genera  are  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Nearctic  r^on.  Ma^crotus  (Phyllostomidae),  one 
species  in  California;  Antrozotis  (Vespertilionidse),  one  species 
on  the  "West  Coast ;  Urotrichus  (Talpidse)  one  species  in  British 
Columbia;  sub-genus  Nesarex  (Soricidae),  one  species  in  Oregon  ; 
Bassaria  (Procyonidse),  California ;  Enhydra  (Mustelidae),  Pacific 
Coast ;  Morunga  (Phocidse),  California ;  Haploodon  (Haploodon- 
tidae)  a  rat-like  animal,  allied  to  the  beavers  and  marmots,  and 
constituting  a  peculiar  family  found  only  in  California  and 
British  Columbia.  The  following  characteristic  Nearctic  forms 
also  extend  into  this  sub-region : — Taxidea,  Procyov,,  Diddphys, 
Sciurapterus,  Tamias,  Spermophilus,  Dipadomys,  PerognathuSj 
Jaculus. 

Birds.-^'Few  genera  of  birds  are  quite  peculiar  to  this  sub- 
legion,  since  most  of  the  Western  forms  extend  into  the  central 
district,  yet  it  has  a  few.  Olauddium  a  genus  of  Owls,  is  confined 
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sub-region.  It  is  allied  to  the  European  nutcracker;  but  ao- 
cordingto  the  American  ornithologist,  Dr.  Coues,  has  also  resem- 
blances to  the  jays,  and  certainly  forms  a  distinct  genus.  The 
grizzly  bear  (Ursus  ferooc)  in  the  background,  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  animals  of  the  Califomian  highlands. 

//.  The  Centred,  or  Boeky  Mountain  Sulhregion. 

This  extensive  district  is,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  from 
2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  excessively  arid ;  and, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  streams  and  on  some  of  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  mountains,  is  almost  wholly  treeless.  Its 
zoology  is  therefore  peculiar.  Many  of  the  most  ch^acteristic 
genera  and  families  of  the  Eastern  States  are  absent ;  while  a 
number  of  curious  desert  and  alpine  *forms  give  it  a  character 
of  its  own,  and  render  it  very  interesting  to  the  naturalist. 

MammeUia, — ^The  remarkable  prong-homed  antelope  (Antilo- 
capra),  the  mountain  goat  (Aplocervs),  the  mountain  sheep  or 
bighorn  (Ovis  montana),  and  the  prairie-dog  (Cynomys),  one  of 
the  Eodentia,  are  peculiar  to  this  sub-region ;  while  the  family 
of  the  Saccomyidae,  or  pouched  rats,  is  represented  by  many  forms 
and  is  very  characteristic.  Here  is  also  the  chief  home  of  the 
bison.  The  glutton  (Otdo)  and  marmot  (Lagomys)  enter  it  from 
the  north;  while  it  has  the  racoon  (Procyon),  flying  squirrel  {Scm- 
ropterus),  ground  squirrel  (Tamids),  pouched  marmot  (Spermo' 
philtul)  and  jumping  mouse  (Jaculvs)  in  common  with  the 
countries  east  or  west  of  it. 

Plate  XIX,  Illustrative  of  the  Zoology  of  the  Central  Plains  or 
Prairies. — ^We  here  introduce  four  of  the  most  characteristic 
mammalia  of  the  great  American  plains  or  prairies,  three  of  them 
being  t3rpes  confined  to  North  America.  The  graceful  animals  on 
the  left  are  the  prong-homed  antelopes  (Aniiloeapra  americana), 
whose  small  horns,  though  hollow  like  those  of  the  ante- 
lopes, are  shed  annually  like  those  of  the  deer.  To  the  right 
we  have  the  prairie-dogs  of  the  trappers  {Cynomys  ludo^oi- 
danvs)  which,  as  will  be  easily  seen,  are  rodents,  and  allied 
to  the  marmots  of  the  European  Alps.  Their  burrows  are 
numerous  on  the  prairies,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  perch 
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Baird  says,  that  its  fauna  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Gila  River,  and  has  hardly  any  relation  to  that  of  Upper 
California.  It  possesses  a  considerable  number  (about  twenty) 
of  peculiar  species  of  birds,  but  all  belong  to  genera  character- 
istic of  the  present  sub-region ;  and  there  is  no  resemblance  to 
the  birds  of  Mazatlan,  just  across  the  gulf  in  the  Neotropical 
region. 

Beptiles,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes, — A  large  nximber  of  snakes 
and  lizards  inhabit  this  sub-region,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  classified  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  us  to  make 
much  use  of  them.  Among  lizards,  Iguanidse,  Geckotidse, 
Scincidae,  and  Zonuridae,  appear  to  be  numerous;  and  many 
new  genera  of  doubtful  value  have  been  described.  Among 
snakes,  Calamariidse,  Colubridse,  and  Crotalidse  are  represented. 
Among  Amphibia,  Siredon,  one  of  the  Proteidae,  is  peculiar. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Great  Central  Basin,  and  the 
Colorado  fiiver,  contain  many  peculiar  forms  of  Cyprinidse. 

///.  The  Eastern  or  Alleghany  Svb-region, 

This  sub-region  contains  examples  of  all  that  is  most  charac- 
teristic of  Necrotic  zoology.  It  is  for  the  most  part  an  undu- 
lating or  mountainous  forest-clad  country,  with  a  warm  or 
temperate  climate,  but  somewhat  extreme  in  character,  and 
everywhere  abounding  in  animal  and  v^etable  life.  To  the  west, 
across  the  Mississippi,  the  country  becomes  more  open,  gradually 
rises,  becomes  much  drier,  and  at  length  merges  into  the  arid 
plains  of  the  central  sub-r^on.  To  the  south,  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana,  a  sub-tropical  climate  prevails,  and 
winter  is  almost  unknown.  To  the  north,  in  Michigan  and  New 
England,  the  winters  are  very  severe,  and  streams  and  lakes  are 
frozen  for  months  together.  These  different  climates,  however, 
produce  little  effect  on  the  forms  of  animal  life ;  the  species  to 
some  extent  change  as  we  go  from  north  to  south,  but  the  same 
types  everywhere  prevaiL  This  portion  of  the  United  States, 
having  been  longest  inhabited  by  Europeans,  has  been  more 
thoroughly  explored  than  other  parts  of  North  America ;  and  to 
this  more  complete  knowledge  its  superior  zoological  richness 
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may  be  to  some  extent  due;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  also  positively,  and  not  merely  relatively,  more  productive  in 
varied  forms  of  animal  life  than  either  of  the  other  sub-regions. 

Mammalia, — There  seems  to  be  only  one  genus  absolutely 
peculiar  to  this  sub-regiou — the  very  remarkable  Condylura,  or 
star-nosed  mole,  only  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  as  far  as  about  94"*  west  longitude.  It  also  has  opossums 
{Didelphya)  in  common  with  California,  and  three  out  of  four 
species  of  Scalops,  a  genus  of  moles ;  as  well  as  the  skunk 
{Mephitis),  American  badger  (Taxidea),  racoon  (Procyon),  pouched 
rat  (Oeomya),  beaver  rat  (Fiber),  jumping  mouse  {Jamdus),  tree 
porcupine  {Erethiaon),  and  other  characteristic  Nearctic  forms. 

Birds, — ^The  birds  of  tins  sub-region  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  American  naturalists,  and  many  interesting  facts 
ascertained  as  to  their  distribution  and  migrations.  About  120 
species  of  birds  are  peculiar  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  about  30  of  these  are  residents  all  the  year 
round  in  any  part  of  it ;  the  bird  population  being  essentially 
a  migratory  one,  coming  from  the  north  in  winter  and  the  south 
in  summer.  The  largest  number  of  species  seems  to  be  congre- 
gated in  the  district  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  passerine  birds  winter  in  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  go  to  the  Middle  States  or 
Canada  to  breed ;  so  that  even  the  luxuriant  Southern  States  do 
not  possess  many  birds  which  may  be  called  permanent  resi- 
dents. Thus,  in  East  Pennsylvania  there  are  only  52,  and  in 
the  district  of  Columbia  54  species,  found  all  the  year  round, 
out  of  about  130  which  breed  in  these  localities;  very 
much  below  the  number  which  permanently  reside  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  sub-region  is  well  characterised  by  its  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  Ectopistes,  the  celebrated  passenger  pigeon,  whose 
enormous  flocks  and  breeding  places  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed; and  Cupidania,  a  I'emarkable  genus  of  grouse.  The 
only  Nearctic  parrot,  Conurus  carolinensis,  is  found  in  the 
Southern  States ;  as  well  as  Cratophaga,  a  South  American 
genus  usually  associated  with  the  cuckoos.    Helminthems  and 
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OporoTTiis,  genera  of  wood-warblers,  may  be  considered  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  sub-region,  since  in  each  case  only  one  of  the 
two  species  migrates  as  far  as  Central  America;  while  two  other 
genera  of  the  same  family,  Siurus  and  Setaphaga,  as  well  as  the 
finch  genus,  Ev^spiza,  do  not  extend  to  either  of  the  western 
sub-regions.  Parus,  a  genus  of  tits,  comes  into  the  district  from 
the  north;  Otocorys,  an  alpine  lark,  and  CotumiciUtis,  an  American 
finch,  from  the  west ;  and  such  characteristic  Nearctic  genera  as 
ArUrostonius  (the  whip-poor-will  goatsuckers) ;  ffelminthophaga, 
Dendrceca,  and  Myiodioctes  (wood- warblers) ;  Vireo  (greenlets) ; 
Bdichonyx  (rice-bird)  ;  Quiscalus  (troupial) ;  Meleagris  (turkey) ; 
and  Ortyx  (American  partridge),  are  wide-spread  and  abundant. 
In  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen's  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  on  the  birds 
of  eastern  North  America,  he  enumerates  32  species  which  breed 
only  in  the  more  temperate  portions  of  this  province,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  it. 
These  belong  to  the  following  genera: — TurdvSy  Oaleoscoptes, 
Sarporhynchus,  Sialia,  Dendrceca,  WUsonia,  Pyranga^  Vireo, 
Lanivireo,  LopJu^Jutnes,  Cotumictdvs,  Ammodromtis,  Spizella, 
Euspiza,  Hedymdes,  Ch/anospiza,  Pipilo,  Cardinalis,  Iderus, 
Corvus^  Centurus,  Ifelanerpes,  Antrostomvs,  Coccyzus,  Ortyx,  and 
Cupid(ynia. 

Beptiles. — In  this  class  the  Eastern  States  are  rich,  possessing 
many  peculiar  forms  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  region. 
Among  snakes  it  has  the  genera  Fararicia  and  Dimodes  belong- 
ing to  the  fresh-water  snakes  (Homalopsidse) ;  the  South  Ameri- 
can genus  Maps ;  and  3  genera  of  rattlesnakes,  Ceiichris, 
CratcUophorus,  and  Crotodus.  The  following  genera  of  snakes 
are  said  to  occur  in  the  State  of  New  York  : — Colvher,  Tropido- 
nottts,  Leptophis,  Calamaria,  Heterodon,  Trigonocephalus,  Crotalus, 
Psammophis,  Hdicops,  Rhinostoma,  Piticaphis,  and  Blaps. 

Among  lizards,  Chirotes,  forming  a  peculiar  family  of  Amphis- 
benians,  inhabits  Missouri  and  Mexico ;  while  the  remarkable 
glass-snake,  Ophisaunis,  belonging  to  the  family  Zonuridse,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Southern  States;  and  the  South  American  ' 
SphcerodadylitSj  one  of  the  gecko  family,  reaches  Florida. 
Other  genera  which  extend  as  far  north  as  the  State  of  New 
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York  are,  Scinciis,  Tropidolepis,  Plestiodon,  Zygosoma,  Ameiva,  and 
Phrynosoma. 

Tortoises,  especially  the  fresh-water  kind,  are  very  abun- 
dant; and  the  genera  Aromochelys,  Chelydra,  Terrajpene,  and 
TrionyXy  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  confined  to  this  division  of  the 
region. 

Amphibia. — ^Almost  all  the  remarkable  forms  of  Urodela^  or 
tailed  batrachians,  peculiar  to  the  region  are  found  here  only;  such 
as  Siren  and  Pseitdobranchus,  constituting  the  family  Sirenidsd ; 
Menobranchtis,  allied  to  the  Proteus  of  Europe ;  Amphiuma,  an 
eel-like  creature  with  four  rudimentary  feet,  constituting  the 
family  Amphiumidae ;  Notopthalmus,  Desmognathtis,  and  Mend- 
pama,  belonging  to  the  Salamandridse ;  together  with  several 
other  genera  of  wider  ranga  Of  Anura,  or  tail-less  batrachians, 
there/are  no  peculiar  genera,  but  the  Neotropical  genus  of  toads, 
Engystorria,  extends  as  far  as  South  Carolina. 

Fishes, — Owing  to  its  possession  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
great  lakes,  almost  all  the  peculiar  forms  of  North  American 
fishes  are  confined  to  this  sub-region.  Such  are  Perca,  PUeoma, 
Huro,  Bryttus,  and  Pomotis  (Percidae) ;  the  families  Aphredode- 
ridae  and  Percopsidae ;  several  genera  of  Cyprinodontidae  and 
Cyprinidae ;  and  the  family  Polydontidae. 

Islands  of  the  Alleghany  Svh-region, 

ITie  Bermvdas, — These  islands,  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  about 
700  miles  from  the  coast  of  Carolina,  are  chiefly  interesting  for 
the  proof  they  afford  of  the  power  of  a  great  variety  of  birds  to 
cross  so  wide  an  extent  of  ocean.  There  are  only  6  or  8  species 
of  birds  which  are  permanent  residents  on  the  islands,  all  com- 
mon North  American  species;  while  no  less  than  140  species 
have  been  recorded  as  visiting  them.  Most  of  these  are 
stragglers,  many  only  noticed  once ;  others  appear  frequently 
and  in  great  numbers,  but  very  few,  perhaps  not  a  dozen,  come 
every  year,  and  can  be  considered  regular  migrants.  The  per- 
manent residents  are,  a  greenlet  ( Vireo  noveboracensis),  the  cat- 
bird (Galeoscoptes  carolinensis),  the  blue  bird  (Sialia  sialis),  the 
cardinal  (Cardinalis  virginianus),  the  American  crow  {Corvus 
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amerieamis),  and  the  ground  dove  {Chamcepelia  passerina).  The 
most  r^ular  visitants  are  a  kingfisher  (Ceryle  aicyon),  the  wood- 
wagtail  (Siurus  noveboracensiif),  the  rice-bird  (I)olichonyx  oryzivo- 
rus),  and  a  moorhen  {Oallinvla  galeata).  Besides  the  American 
species,  four  European  birds  have  been  taken  at  the  Bermudas : 
Saxicola  oenarUfie,  Alatida  arvensis  (perhaps  introduced),  Crex 
pratensis,  and  Scolopax  gallinago, 

A  common  American  lizard,  Flestiodon  longirostria,  is  the  only 
land  reptile  found  on  the  islands. 

IV.  The  Sub-Arctic  or  Canadian  Sub-region. 

This  sub-region  serves  to  connect  together  the  othdt  three, 
since  they  all  merge  gradually  into  it;  while  to  the  north  it 
passes  into  the  circumpolar  zone  which  is  common  to  the  Palae- 
arctic  and  Nearctic  regions.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  an  exten- 
sive forest-district,  mostly  of  coniferaB;  and  where  these  cease 
towards  the  north,  barren  wastes  extend  to  the  polar  ocean.  It 
possesses  several  northern  or  arctic  forms  of  Mammalia,  such  as 
the  glutton,  lemming,  reindeer,  and  elk,  which  barely  enter  the 
more  southern  sub-regions ;  as  well  as  the  polar  bear  and  arctic 
fox ;  but  it  also  has  some  peculiar  forms,  and  many  of  the  most 
characteristic  Nearctic  types.  The  remarkable  musk-sheep 
[Ovibos)  is  confined  to  this  sub-region,  ranging  over  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country  north  of  the  forests,  as  well  as 
Greenland.  It  has  been  extinct  in  Europe  and  Asia  since  the 
Post-pliocene  epoch.  Such  purely  Nearctic  genera  as  Procyon, 
Latax,  Erethizon,  Jacvlus,  Fiber,  Thomomys,  and  Hesperomys, 
abound;  many  of  them  ranging  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  barren  wastes  of  northern  Labrador.  Others,  such  as 
Narina,  Condylura,  and  Mephitis,  are  found  only  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  various  parts  of  Canada.  About  20  species  of  Mammalia 
seem  to  lie  peculiar  to  this  sub-region. 

PkUe  XX.  lUvMraiing  the  Zoology  of  Canada. — ^We  have 
here  a  group  of  Mammalia  characteristic  of  Canada  and  the 
colder  parts  of  the  United  States.  Conspicuous  in  the  fore- 
ground is  the  skunk  {Mephitis  mephitica),  belonging  to  a  genus 
of  the  weasel  family  found  only  in  America.  Tnis  animal  is 
Vou  n.— 10 
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celebrated  for  its  power  of  ejecting  a  terribly  offensive  liquid,  the 
odour  of  which  is  almost  intolerabla  The  skunks  are  nocturnal 
animals,  and  are  generally  marked,  as  in  the  species  represented, 
with  conspicuous  bands  and  patches  of  white.  This  enables 
them  to  be  easily  seen  at  night,  and  thus  serves  to  warn  larger 
animals  oiot  .to  attack  them.  To  the  left  is  the  curious  little 
jumping  mouse  {Jcuyulus  hudsonius),  the  American  representative 
of  the  Palsearctic  jerboa.  Climbing  up  a  tree  on  the  left  is  the 
tree  porcupine  {Mretkiaon  dorsaius),  belonging  to  the  family  Cer- 
colabidse,  which  represents,  on  the  American  continent,  the  por- 
cupines of  the  Old  World.  In  the  background  is  the  elk  or 
moose  {Aloes  americamis),  perhaps  identical  with  the  European 
elk,  and  the  most  striking  inhabitant  of  the  northern  forests  of 
America,  as  the  bison  is  of  the  prairies. 

Birds. — ^Although  the  Canadian  sub-region  possesses  very  few 
resident  birds,  the  numbers  which  breed  in  it  are  perhaps  greater 
than  in  the  other  sub-regions,  because  a  large  number  of  circum- 
polar  species  are  found  here  exclusively.  From  a  comparison  of 
Mr.  Allen's  tables  it  appears,  that  more  than  200  species  are 
regular  migrants  to  Canada  in  the  breeding  season,  and  nearly 
half  of  these  are  land-birds.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  a 
considerable  number  of  genera  of  the  American  families  Tyran- 
nidas  and  Mniotiltidse,  as  well  as  the  American  genera  SicUia, 
Progne,  Vireo,  Cistothorus,  Junco,  PipUo,  Zonotrichia,  Spizella, 
ifdospiza,  Molothrus,  Ageloeus,  Cyanura,  Sphyrajncus,  and  many 
others ;  so  that  the  ornithology  of  these  northern  regions  is  still 
mainly  Nearctic  in  character.  Besides  these,  it  has  such  specially 
northern  forms  as  Sv/mia  (Strigidae) ;  Picoides  (Picidae) ;  IHnicola 
(Fringillidae) ;  as  well  as  Zeucosticte,  Plectrophanes,  Perisoretis, 
and  Lagopus,  which  extend  fuither  south,  especially  in  the  middle 
sub-region.  No  less  than  212  species  of  birds  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  new  United  States  territory  of  Alaska  (formerly 
Sussian  America),  where  a  hi;mming-bird  (Sdasphonis  rvfus) 
breeds.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  typically  American, 
including  such  forms  as  Colaptes,  Helminthophcuja,  Siurus,  Den- 
drceca,  Myiodiodes,  PasserctUm,  Zonotrichia,  Junco,  Spixdla^ 
Mdospizpa,    Passerella,   ScoleophagaSy   PedioceUs,    and  Bonasa; 
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together  with  many  northern  birds  common  to  both  conti- 
nents. Yet  a  few  Palsearctic  forms,  not  known  in  other  parts 
of  the  sub-region,  appear  here.  These  are  Budytes  Jlava,  PhyU 
losecpus  kennicottii,  and  PyrrJmla  eocdnea,  all  belonging  to 
genera  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  North  America.  Considering 
the  proximity  of  the  district  to  North-east  Asia,  and  the  high 
probability  that  there  was  an  actual  land  connection  at,  and 
south  of,  Behring's  Straits,  in  late  Tertiary  times,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  admixture  of  PalsBarctic  and  Nearctic  groups 
is  not  greater  than  it  is.  The  Palsearctic  element,  however,  forms 
so  smtdl  a  portion  of  the  whole  fauna,  that  it  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  establishment  of  immigrants  since  the 
Glacial  period.  The  great  interest  felt  by  ornithologists  in  the 
discovery  of  the  three  genera  above-named,  with  a  wren  allied  to 
a  European  species,  is  an  indication  that  the  faunas  even  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions  are,  as 
regards  birds,  radically  distinct  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
birds  of  the  Aleutian  Isles  are  also,  so  far  as  known,  almost 
wholly  Nearctic.  The  number  of  land-birds  known  from  Alaska 
is  77 ;  and  from  the  Aleutian  Isles  16  species,  all  of  which, 
except  one,  are  North  American. 

BeptiUs, — These  are  comparatively  few  and  unimportant. 
There  are  however  five  snakes  and  three  tortoises  which  are 
limited  to  Canada  proper;  while  further  north  there  are  only 
Amphibia^  represented  by  &ogs  and  toads,  and  a  salamander  of 
the  genus  Flethodon. 

Fishes, — ^Most  of  the  groups  of  fresh-water  fish  of  the  Nearctic 
region  are  represented  here,  especially  those  of  the  perch, 
salmon,  and  pike  families ;  but  there  seem  to  be  few  or  no  peculiar 
genera. 

Insecti. — These  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  the  more 
temperate  districts,  but  are  still  tolerably  abundant.  In  Canada 
there  are  53  species  of  butterflies,  viz.,  Papilionidse,  4 ;  Pieridae, 
2 ;  Nymphalidse,  21 ;  SatyridsB,  3 ;  Lycaenidae  16,  and  Hesperidae 
7.  Most  of  these  are,  no  doubt,  found  chiefly  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Canada.  That  Coleoptera  are  pretty  numerous  is 
shown,  by  more  than  800  species  having  been  collected  on  the 
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shores   of   Lake    Superior;    177   being   Geodephaga    and  39 
Longicoms. 

Greenland. — This  great  arctic  island  must  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Nearctic  region,  since  of  its  six  land  mammals, 
three  are  exclusively  American  {Myodes  tarqtuitus,  Lepus  gladalis, 
and  O-vibos  7no8chaiu8\  while  the  other  three  (Ft^^  lagoptis, 
Urms  maritimus,  and  Bangifer  tarandus)  are  circimipolar.  Only 
fourteen  land -birds  are  either  resident  in,  or  regular  migrants  to 
the  country ;  and  of  these  two  are  European  {Ealiosetv^  cUhicUla, 
SLud  Faico  peregrinus),  while  three  are  American  (Anthns  Ivdovi- 
ciantis,  Zonotrichia  leucophrys,  and  Lagopus  rupestris),  the  rest 
being  arctic  species  common  to  both  continents.  The  waders 
and  aquatics  (49  in  nimiber)  are  nearly  equally  divided  between 
both  continents;  but  the  land-birds  which  visit  Greenland  as 
stragglers  are  mostly  American.  Yet  although  the  Nearctic 
element  somewhat  preponderates,  Greenland  really  belongs  to 
that  circumpolar  debateable  land,  which  is  common  to  the  two 
North  Temperate  regions. 

* 

Conclvding  remarks, — ^We  have. already  discussed  pretty  fully, 
though  somewhat  incidentally,  the  status  and  relations  of  the 
Nearctic  region ;  first  in  our  chapter  on  Zoological  regions,  then 
in  our  review  of  extinct  faunas,  and  lastly  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  chapter.  It  will  not  therefore  be  nece^ary  to  go  further 
into  the  question  here ;  but  we  shall^  in  our  next  chapter,  give 
a  bri^f  summary  of  the  general  conclusions  we  have  reached  as 
to  the  past  history  and  mutual  zoological  relations  of  all  the 
great  divisions  of  the  earth. 
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TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  drawing  up  these  tables,  showicg  the  distribution  of 
various  classes  of  animals  in  the  Nearctic  r^on,  the  following 
sources  of  infonnation  have  been  chiefly  relied  on,  in  addition  to 
the  general  treatises,  monographs,  and  catalogues  used  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  4th  Part  of  this  work. 

ifammalia. — Professor  Baird's  Catalogue ;  Allen's  List  of  the 
Bats;  Mr.  Lord's  List  for  British  Columbia ;  Brown,  for  Green- 
land ;  Packard,  for  Labrador. 

Birds, — Baird,  Cassin,  and  Allen's  lists  for  United  States; 
Kchardson's  Fauna  Boreali  Americana;  Jones,  for  Bermudas; 
^d  papers  by  Brown,  Coues,  Lord,  Packard,  Dall,  and  Professor 
Newton. 
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TABLE  I. 


FAMILIES  OF  ANIMALS  INHABITING  THE  NE ARCTIC  REGION 

Explanation. 

Names  m  italica  show  the  families  which  are  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thus  ( )  show  families  which  barely  enter  the  r^on,  and  are  not 

considered  properly  to  belong  to  it 
Numbers  correspond  to  the  series  of  numbers  to  the  families  in  Part  lY. 


Order  and  Family. 


MAMMALIA. 
Chiroftera. 

10.  Phyllostomidffi 

12.  Yespertilionidffi 

13.  Noctilionidse... 

Iksectiyora. 

21.  Talpidffi 

22.  Soncidffi 

CARKn'ORA. 

23.  FelidflB    

28.  Canidffi 

29.  MustelidaB 

80.  ProcyonidsB   ... 

82.  Ursidse 

83.  Otariidfie 

84.  TrichechidsB   .. 

85.  Phocids 

Cetacsa. 
86  to  41 

XJnoulata. 

47.  Suidffi 
60.  Cervidtt ... 
52.  BovidiB  ... 


KODSNTIA. 

55.  Muridee  ... 
57.  Dipodidffi 

59.  Saceomyida 

60.  CastoridsB 

61.  Sciurids... 


• • •         ••• 


Sab-regions. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Neotropical 
Cosmopolite 
Tropical  regions 


Palsearctic 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  ezcL  Australia 


All  regions  but  the  Australian 

All  regions  but  the  Australian 

All  re^ODs  but  the  Australian 

Neotropical 

Paltearctic,  Oriental 

N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 

Arctic  regions 

N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 


Oceanic 


All  other  continents  but  Australia 

All  regions  but  Ethiopian  and  Australian 

Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  Oriental 


Almost  cosmopolite 

Palaearctic,  Ethiopian 

Mexican  sub-region 

Palaearctic 

All  regions  but  Australian 
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Sab-regions. 

Bange  beyond  the  Region. 

Older  and  Funily. 

j,i  i-jjl  A* 

4 

31 

9*' 

H 

1 

62.  HaploodontidoB 

66.  Ceroolabidffi  ... 





Neotropical 

69.  LagomyidsB   ... 

70.  Leporidffi 

— 

— 

Palaarctic 

— 





— 

Massupialta. 

76.  Dide^hyids... 

— 

Neotropical 

BIBDS. 

Vmiwm, 

t  Tnidida 

_ 

— 

— 

_- 

Almost  cosmopoHte 

2.  Sylviida 

— 





— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

6.  uncHdie 



1 

Palaarctic,  Oriental,  Andes 

6.  Troglodytida 

— 



i^__ 

All  regions  but  Australian 

7.  ChamoeuUB    ... 

_ 

&  CeithiidiB      ... 



— 

~— 

Palaarctic,  Oriental,  Australian 

9'  Sittida 

— 

^~' 

— 

Palaarctic,  Oriental,  Australian 

10.  Panda 

— 





.-~ 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

19.  Laniida 



— 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

20.  Corfidae 

~— 





— 

Cosmopolite 

26.  (Coerebidffi)    ... 



Neotropical  family 

27.  Mniotiltid®  ... 





Neotropical 

28.  Vireonidm     ... 

^.. 

— 



— . 

Neotropical 

29.  Ampelida     ... 

— 





— 

Palaarctic,  Antilles,  Guatemala 

80.  Hirundinida... 

— » 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

81.  Icteridff 

— 



— 

Neotropical 

82.  Tanagridffl     ... 



Neotropical 

88.  Prinlllidtf    ... 

— 





All  regions  but  Australian 

87.  Akudidffi      ... 





— 

All  regions  but  Neotropical 

88.  MotaciUidsB  ... 

— _ 

.— 

Cosmopolite 

89.  Tyannidffi    .. 



Neotropical 

PiCA&lA 

51.  Picida   

_^ 

—. 

-»- 

All  regions  but  Australian 

68.  Cncnlidm      ... 

— . 



Almost  cosmopolite 

67.  Alcedinidae    ... 

— 



Cosmopolite 

78.  CapriTniilgida 

— 



— 

Cosmopolite 

74.  Oj^lidffi     ... 



— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

76.  Trochilifle    ... 

— 





— 

Neotropical 

l^srrrACL 

80.  CoMridm      ... 



Neotropical 

CoLmnta^ 

84.  Colnmbida    ... 

— 





— 

Cosmopolite 

GAlU»a. 

87.  Tetmonida   ... 

__ 

__ 

..^_ 

— _ 

Almost  cosmopolite 

88.  Phwianida   ... 





Palaarctic,  Onental,  Ethiopian,  Hondu 

»1.  (Cracida)      ... 

Neotropical 

i 
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[PABT  III, 


Sab-regions. 

Order  and  FunUj. 

il 

il 

6i 

• 

•c 
t 
i 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

ACCIPITRKS. 

94.  Vulturidfle   ... 

96.  FalconidsB    ... 

97.  Pandionida  .. 

98.  Strigidao      ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Australiar 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 

GRALLiB. 

99.  Rallidie 
100.  Scolopacida... 
105.  Gharadi-iid® 
107.  Gniidffi 

113.  Ardeidie 

114.  Plataleidffi  ... 

115.  Ciconiidffi    ... 

— 

— 

_^__ 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

All  regions  but  Neotropical 

Cosmopolite 

Almost  cosmopolite 

All  the  regions 

Anserbs. 

118.  ADatidie 

119.  TjaridsB 

120.  Procellariidie 

121.  PelecaDidae  ... 

123.  Colymbidae  ... 

124.  Podicipids    .. 

125.  AlcidsB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

North  temperate  and  aitstic  zones 

Cosmopolite 

North  temperate  and  arctic  zones 

REPTILIA. 

Ophidia. 

5.  CalamariidflB  ... 

6.  Obgodontidffi... 

7.  ColubridsB 

8.  HomalopsidA 
17.  Pythouidae     ... 

20.  Elapidffi 

24.  Crotalidffi 

— 

— 

— 

All  the  regions 

Neotropical,  Oriental,  Japan 

Almost  cosmopolite 

All  the  regions 

All  tropical  regions 

All  tropical  regions,  Japan 

Neotropical,  Palsarctic,  Oriental 

Laobrtiua. 

27.  Chirotidcd      ... 
32.  Teidffi     

34.  ZoDuridffi 

35.  Chalcidffi 
45.  Scincidffi 

49.  Geckotidse     ... 

50.  Iguanidffi 

— . 

— 

Mexico 

Neotropical 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Neotropical 

Almost  cosmopolite 

Almost  cosmopolite 

Neotropical 

Crogodilia. 

56.  Alligatoridffi ... 

— 

Neotropical 

Cheloi^a. 

57.  Testudinidffi  ... 

59.  Trionychidffi ... 

60.  Chelouiidffi    ... 

• 

— 

— 

All  continents  but  Australian 
Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Japar 
Marine 
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8ub-regionfl. 

• 

Bange  beyond  the  Begion. 

Order  and  Family. 

JL  W 

^i 

^i 

.^ 

Cal 

forn 

si 

A]l( 
gfaani 

^ 

AMPHIBIA. 

• 

Urooela. 

2.  SimMB       ... 

__ 

3.  Proteids 

— 

Palearctic 

4.  AmpkiumieUE 

5.  Menopomidn 

— 

Palfearctic 

6.  Salunandrids 

— 

— 

Andes,  Palsearctic 

Akotiba. 

1 

10.  Bufonidc      ... 

1 A       n                               •  m 

— 

— 

1 

All  continents  but  Anstralia 

12.  Engygtomidw.. 

— 

All  regions  bnt  Nearctic 

16.  Aly^dae 

17.  HyUd« 

18.  Polypedatida 

19.  RaSia 

— 

— — 

All  regions  but  Oriental 

— . 

_— . 

— 

^^ 

All  regions  but  Ethiopian 
All  the  regions 
Almost  cosmopolite 

FISHES  (FRESH- 

WATER). 

ACANTHOPTERYOII. 

1-  Guterosteids 

_ 

— 

_- • 

Palearctic 

8.Percid» 

4.  AphredoderitUE 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

12.  Sdenidaj       ... 
87.  Atherinidm    ... 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 
Paliearctic 

Phtbobtomi. 

59.  8Umid« 

65.  Wmonida    ... 
M.  Percopndas    ... 

— — 

— 

— — 

— 

All  warm  regions 
Palfearctic,  S'ew  Zealand 

70.  Esocidtt 

Palflearctic 

71.  Umbridffi      ... 

— . 

Palffiarctic 

78.  Qrpiinodontidfp 
l\' BeUropygii    ... 

— ^ 

— ^ 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 

1-  yT>nuid»     ... 
77.  HyothnHdoi  ... 

— 

— 

— 

Not  in  S.  America  or  Australia 

Ganoidbi. 

98.  AmUdm 

_ 

^^^ 

__ 

^-  lepidoUeidiB... 

___ 

«^Bw 

96.  AccipeMeridw 

— 

•^ 

— 

Palmare  tic 

97.  PolydontidjB ... 

Palssarctic 

INSECra      LEPI- 

DOPTERA  (PART). 

DirkNI  (BUTTBR- 

niEs). 

• 

1.  Danaids 

2.  Satyrida        ... 

— 

— 

All  warm  regions 
Cosmopolite 

7.  (HeliconidjB)... 

— 

Neotropical 
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[PABT.  in. 


Order  and  Family. 


8.  NymphalicUe.. 

9.  Libjrtheldffi    .. 

12.  Erycinidffi 

13.  LyceenidsB 

14.  Pieridffi 

15.  Papilionidffi  .. 

16.  HesperidsB 

Sphinoidea. 

17.  Zygsenidffi     .. 

18.  Castniidffi     .. 

22.  iEfferiidffi 

23.  Spningidffi     .. 


Sab-regions. 


la 


to 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Ck>8mopolite 

Not  in  Australia 

Neotropical 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Comnopolite 


Cosmopolite 
Neotropical,  Australioii 
Not  in  Australia 
Cosmopolite 
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TABLE  II. 

LIST  OF  GENERA  OF  TERRESTRIAL  MAMMALIA  AND  BIRDS 
INHABITING  THE  NEARCTIC  REGION. 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italies  show  ffenera  pecnliar  to  the  re^on. 

Names  enclosed  thns  (...)  indicate  genera  which  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not 

considered  properly  to  belong  to  it. 
Genera  properly  belonging  to  the  region  are  numbered  consecutiTely. 

MAMMALIA, 


Order,  Fkmily,  and 
Oenua. 


CHIROPTERA. 
Pbtllostomida 

1.  Macrotns 

Yespsrtilionida 

2.  Scotophilns 
8.  Vespertilio 

4.  Nycticejns 

5.  Laffloms 

6.  Synotua 

7.  Autroamu 

NOCTILIONIDA 

8.  Kyctinomns    ... 

INSECTIVORA. 
Talpida 

9.  Condylura 

10.  SeapcmuB 

11.  SccUopa    

12.  Urotrichna 

SORIOIDJL 

15.  Sorez 
14.  Neosorex... 

16.  Blaiina 


...     ... 


...     ... 


CARNIVORA. 
Felida 

16.  Felis 

17.  Lynx 

VOL.  XL 


•  ••         •  •  • 


o  3 

4 


6 
6 
1 

8 
2 
1 


1 
2 
8 
1 


16 
1 

7 


Bange  within  tbe  Region. 


5 
3 


California 


Universal,  to  Hadson's  Bay 
Uniyersal,  to  Hudson's  Bay 
Soath  and  £ast 

Temp.  N.  Amer.  to  Nova  Scotia 
S.  E.  and  Central  States 
W.  Coast 


CaL  and  S.  Central  Sub-region 


Eastern  N.  America 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 

S.  of  Great  Lakes  &  Brit  Columb. 

British  Columbia 


The  whole  region 

YancouYer's  Island  (a  sub-genus) 

Omada  to  Mexico  (a  sub-genus) 


S.  of  W  N.  Latitude 
S.  of  56°  N.  Latitude 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Mexico,  Antilles 


Neotr.,  Orient.,  Austral 
Cosmopolite 

India,   Tropical   Africa, 
temperate  S.  America 
Tropical  America 


Neotropical,  Oriental.  S. 
Palnarctic 


Japan 


Pakearc,  Ethiop.,  Orien 


All  regs.  but  Australian 
Palseai'ctic 
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fPART  m. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 


Ganidjl 

18.  Lupus 

19.  VuJpes 

MUSTELIDA 

20.  Martes 

21.  Mustek    . 


22.  Gulo 

23.  Latax      ... 

24.  Enhydris ... 

25.  Taxidea 

26.  Mephitis  ... 

Peocyonidjb. 

27.  Procyon   ... 

28.  Bassaris 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  ■  •  •  •  • 


Ubsidjb. 
29.  Ursus 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


Otariidjb. 

30.  Callorhinus 

31.  Zalophus 

Eumetopias 

• 

Triohechidjb. 
•i2.  Trichechus     ... 

Phocidjb. 

33.  Callocepbalus  ... 

34.  Pagomys 

35.  Pagoplulus 

36.  HcUiq/an 

37.  Phoca 

38.  Halichosrus 

39.  Morunga... 

40.  Cystopnora 

UNGULATA 

SVIDM. 

41.  Dicotyles... 

Cekyids. 

42.  Alces 

43.  Rangifer  ... 

44.  Cervus 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


BOVIDJB. 

45.  BiBon 

46.  ArU%locap>xi 


6 
6 


2 
11 

1 
2 
1 
2 
6 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
6 


1 
1 


All  N.  America 

N.  America  to  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Greenland 

Pennsylvania  to  Paget's  Sound 
All  N.  America 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Canada 
United  States  and  Canada 
Pacific  coast 
Arkansas  to  58**  N.  Lat. 
United  States  and  Canada 


Texas  to  Canada,  California 
California  and  Texas 


N.  America  and  Greenland 


Behring's  Straits 

S.  California  to  N.  Pacific 

California  to  Behring's  Straits 


Arctic  Ocean  to  66*  N.  Lat.  in 
N.  America 

Greenland 

N.  Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific 

N.  Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific 

N.  W.  coast  of  America 

Northern  Coast 

Greenland 

California 

Greenland 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Palsearctic,  Oriental 
Palmare .,  Ethiop. ,  Orient 


Palffiarctic,  Oriental 
Peru,  Palsearctic,  Ethio- 
pian, Oriental 
In  .  Palsearctic 

W.  coast  of  S.  America 


Texas  to  Red  River,  Arkansas 


N.  £.  United  States  &  Canada 
Maijie  to  Arctic  Ocean  &  Greenl. 
N.  America  to  57*  N,  Lat 


Between  Missouri  &  Rocky  Mtns. 
Central  plains  from  Rio  Grande 
to  British  Columbia 


Neotropical 


Neotropical 
Guatemala  and  Mexico 


Palffiarctic,  Oriental 


Eamschatka 
Japan 


Palaearctic 


Palsearctic 

Japan 

Palsearctic 

Palsearctic 

Palasarctic 

S.  temperate  shores 

N.  Atlantic 


Neotropical 


N.  Palearctic 

Arctic  sone 

Neotr.,  Pabearc.,  Orien. 


E.  Europe 
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Order,  FkmOy,  and 

00 

1 
1 

1' 

Ran^  within  the  Region. 

Kange  beyond  the  Region. 

47.  Apheems 

48.  Capm      

49.  Onbos      

Northern  Rocky  Mountains 
Upper    Miaaouri    and    Rocky 

Mountains  northwards 
Arctic  America  and  Greenland 

Paliearctie 

RODENTIA. 

MURIDJL 

50.  Reithrodon 

51.  Hesperomys    ... 

52.  Neotoma 

53.  Sigmodon... 

54.  Anricola  ...     ... 

55.  Myodes    

56.  Fiber       

5 

16 

7 

2 

27 

8 

1 

N.  America  to  Lat.  39®  N. 

Temperate  N.  America 

Temperate  N.  America 

S.  and  S.  £.  States 

Texas  and  California  to  Hudson's 

Bay 
N.  United  States  to  Arctic  Reg. 

and  Greenland 
All  N.  America 

Neotropical 
Neotropical 

Pakearctic 
N.  Palsearctie 
Mexico 

DlPODIDA 

57.  Jaculua    

Saocomtidjs. 

1 

Penns^lyania  to  Canada  and  Cali- 
fornia 

58.  Dipodomys 

59.  Perognaihus    ... 

60.  Tkorfumys 

61.  Oeomys    

(^2.  Saeeomys 

5 

6 
2 
5 

1 

New  Mexico  to  Columbia  River 

and  Carolina 
New  Mexico  to  British  Columbia 
Upper  Missouri  to  Hudson's  Bay 
New  Mexico  to  Alabama  and  Ne- 
braska 
N.  America 

• 

Caotoridjb. 

63.  Castor      

1 

N.  Mexico  to  Labrador 

Polsearctic 

SCITRIDJ! 

64.  Sciuma    ...     ... 

65.  Scinropterua    ... 

66.  Tamias    

67.  SpermophiliiB ... 

68.  Cynomys 

69.  Arctomys 

18 
4 
4 

15 
2 
4 

N.  America  to  Labrador 
California  &  £.  States  northwds. 
Mexico  and  Virginia  to  Canada 
N.,  W.,  &  Central  N.  America 
Bio  Grande  to  Missouri  (Central) 
Virginia  and  Nebraska,  northws. 

All  regs.  but  Australian 
Pakearctic,  Oriental 
Mexico,  N.  Asia 
Palsearctic 

K.  Palsearctic 

4                                                                      . 

Haploodontida 

'^^•Baptoodan      ... 

2 

Califoniia  and  British  Columbia 

ClEOOLABIDJI 

71. -8rettiam 

LAOOMTIDa. 

2 

Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  &  Paci- 
fic coast 

.                                             • 

72.  Ugomya 

1 

Rocky  Monntains,  42**  to  60*  N. 
Lat. 

Palsearctic 

LWORlDa. 

73.  Lepua     ...    ... 

15 

All  N.  America  to  Greenland 

All  r^gs.  but  Australian 

i 
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[part  in. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genoa. 

No.  of 
feo                 Species. 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

MARSUPIATiTA. 

DmELPHYIDA 

74.  DidelphjB 

From  Hudson's  River  &  Lower 
California,  southward 

Neotropical 

BIRDS, 


PASSERES. 

TURDIDA 

1.  Turdus     .,. 

2.  Mimus     ... 

3.  Galeoscoptes 

4.  Oreoscoptes 

5.  Harporhynchua 

Stlviidjs. 

6.  Myiadestes 

7.  Si/ilia 

8.  Regulus   ... 

9.  PoUoptila... 

ClNCLIDJB. 

10.  Cinclus    ... 

Troolodttidjb. 

11.  Troglodytes 

12.  Thiyophilus 
18.  Thryothorus 

14.  Cistothorus 
(Campylor-  ) 

hynchus  ( 

15.  Salpinctes 

16.  CcUherpes... 

Chailsida. 

17.  Chamaea  ... 

Certhiida 

18.  Certhia    ... 

SiTTIDJB. 

19.  Sitta 


Parida 

20.  Parus 

21.  Lophophanes  ... 

22.  PsaMriparua   .'.. 

23.  Auriparva 


•  •  • 

9 

••# 

2 

•  •• 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

Jl 

7 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

3 

•  ■ 

3 

•  •  • 

8 

••• 

1 

•  •  •  •  •  I 


8 
1 
8 
2 


1 
1 


8 
4 
8 
1 


The  whole  region 

All  U.  States  and  to  Canada 

E.  of  N.  America 

California  and  Rocky  Mountains 

N".  America,  chiefly  the  west 


W.  of  Rocky  Mountains  and  to 

Canada  ^  _ 

All  United  States  an(iti^Canada 
All  United  States  &  to  Labiid«»r 
Central  and  Southern  U.  States 


Rocky  Mountains  and  British 
America 

N.  America 
N.  W.  America 
All  N.  America 
N.  America 

Qila  and  Rio  Grande) 

Rocky  Mountains  to  Oiegon 
Gila  and  Colorado 


California 


All  United  States  and  Canada 


All  United  States  and  Canada 


All  United  States  and  Canada 
All  United  Stotes 
Central  &  Western  N.  America 
Rio  Grande  Vallev 


Almost  cosmopolite 

Neotropical 

To  Panama 

Mexico 

Mexico 


Neotropical 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 
Palmare.,  Cent.  America 
Neotropical 


Andes, 


Neotropical,  Pah 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 

Neotropical  genus 


Paliearctic,  Guatemala 


Pakearctic,  Mexico 


Palmare. ,  Orien.,  Mexico 
Palsarctic,  Mexico 
Mexico  and  Guatemala 
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Order,  Family,  and 
QenoB. 


Lakiida 
24.  Lanius 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


COBYIDA. 

25.  Perisoreus 

26.  Cvanocitta 

27.  OymnokiUa     ... 

28.  Ficicorvus 

29.  Pica 

80.  Comis     

C(EREfiID& 

(Certhiola 

Mniotiltida 
31.  MnioliUa 


■  •  •         •  •  • 


82.  Parula 

83.  Protonotaria 
8i  HdmiiUhophaga 

35.  HdffUntherus  ... 

36.  Perifisoglossa 

87.  DendrcBca 

88.  Oporomis 

39.  Geothlypia 

40.  Setophiaga 

41.  ifyiodioctes 

42.  SiuroB      

48.  TcUria      

VlBSONIDA 

44.  Yireosylvia     ... 
46.  Vireo       

AXPBLIDA 

46.  Ampelis 

47.  Phcmpp^la     ... 

HiRTJNDIKIDA 

48.  Hinmdo 

49.  Petrochelidon  ... 

50.  Cotyle      

51.  SteJ^dopteiyx 

52.  Progne 

ICTERIDA 

58.  Icterus     

54.  Dolicbonyx     ... 

55.  Molothms 

56.  Agelseus    


ej 


o 


'I 


1 

9 
1 
1 


1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
22 
2 
4 
2 
5 
8 
2 


7 
6 


2 
1 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7 
1 
1 
3 


Range  within  the  Region. 


All  N.  America 


Canada  and  Rocky  Mountains 
All  United  States  and  to  Canada 
Central  and  N.  W.  States 
Central  and  Western  States  to 

Sitka 
Central  and  Western  States  to 

Ajt;tio>  Ocean 
All  N.  America 


Florida ;  summer  migrant) 


Eastern  States 

Eastern  States  and  Canada 

Ohio  and  southwards 

All  N.  America 

S.  and  E.  States  to  Canada 

Eastern  United  States 

Ail  N.  America 

Eastern  States 

All  N.  America 

E.  States  &  Canadian  sub-region 

United  States  and  Canada 

S.  and  E.  States  to  Canada 

E.  and  Central  States  to  Canada 


All  N.  America 
All  United  States 


All  N.  America 

Gila  and  Lower  Colorado 


All  N.  America 
All  N.  America 
All  N.  America 
Southern  States 
All  N.  America 


All  United  States  and  Canada 
Eastern  States  and  Canada 
All  United  States  and  Canada 
All  United  States  and  Canada 


Range  beyond  the  R^on. 


Palsarc.,  Ethio.,  Orient. 


Paleearctic 
Neotropical 


Palsearctic 

Cosmop.,  excl.  S.  Amer. 

Neotropical  genus 


Antilles,   Andes  of  Co- 
lumbia (migrant) 
Neotropical 
Neotrop.  to  Venezuela 
Mexico  to  Columbia 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Antilles 

Mex.  to  Ecuador  &  Chili 
Guatemala  and  Panama 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 

Mex.  to  Columb.  ^migr.) 
Mexico  to  Columbia 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 


Antilles  and  Venezuela 
Antilles  and  Costa  Rica 


Palsearctlc,  Guatemala 
Mexico 


Almost  cosmopolite 

Neotropical 

All  regs.  but  Australian 

Neotropical 

Neotropical 


Neotropical 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 
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[part  III. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Qenos. 

No.  of 
•-•      Species. 

Range  within  the  Region. 

• 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

57.  XarUhocephalus 

The  whole  region 

Mexico 

58.  Stiirnella 

2 

All  United  States  and  Canada 

Neotropical 

59.  Scolecophagiu 

60.  Quiscalus 

2 

All  United  States  and  Canada 

Mexico 

4 

S.  and  £.  States  to  Labrador 

Mexico  to  Venezuela 

Tanaoridjb. 

• 

61.  P^jrranga 

4 

United  States  and  Canada 

Neotropical 

Frinoillidjs. 

62.  Chrysomitris... 

7 

The  whole  r^on 

W.  and  N.  W.  America 

Neotropical,  Palsearctic 

63.  Coccothraustes 

1 

Palfnarctic,  Guatemala 

64.  Embemagra  ... 

1 

Rocky  Mountain  district 
All  N.  America 

Neotropical 

65.  IHpilo    

9 

Me^dco  and  Guatemala 

66.  Junco     

5 

All  United  States 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

67.  Zonotricliia   ... 

5 

The  whole  region 

Neotropical 

68.  Melospiza 

7 

All  United  States  to  Sitka 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

69.  Spizella 

6 

N.  America 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

70.  Passerella      ... 

8 

The  whole  region 

Northern  Asia 

71.  PasaerctUtLS   ... 

6 

The  whole  region 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

72.  PocBceUs 

1 

All  United  Stetes 

Mexico 

■  73.  Amrfwdromus 

8 

All  United  States 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

74.  Coturniculus... 

8 

E.  and  N.  of  N.  America 

Neotropical 

75.  PeucsBa 

8 

S.  Atlantic  States  and  California 

Mexico 

76,  Oyanoapiza    ... 

5 

All  United  States  to  Canada 

Central  American 

77.  Poospiza 

2 

California  and  S.  Central  States 

Neotropical 

78.  Carpodacus   ... 

79.  Cardinalis 

5 
1 

The  whole  region 

S.  and  S.  Central  States 

Mexico,  Palnarctic 
Mexico  to  Venezuela 

80.  FyrrhtUoxia .. 

1 

Texas  and  Rio  Grande 

81.  Guiraca 

1 

Southern  States 

Neotropical 

82.  Hedymeles    ... 

2 

All  United  States 

Mexico  to  Columbia 

(Spermophila 

1 

Texas) 

Neotropical  genus 

83.  Loxia     

2 

N.  of  Pennsylyania 

Paliearctic 

84.  Pinicola 

1 

Boreal  America 

Pabearctic 

85.  Linota    

2 

K  and  N.  of  N.  America 

Palsearctic 

86.  Leucosticte    ... 

4 

Alaska  to  Utah 

Palffiarctic 

87.  Calamospiza  ... 

1 

Arizona  and  Texas  to  Mexico 

Mexico 

88.  Ohondcstes     .  . 

1 

Western,  Cen.,  &  Southern  States 

Mexico 

89.  Euspiza 

2 

S.  Eastern  States 

Palsarc.,  Columb.  (mig.) 

90.  Plectrophanes 

6 

Boreal  America  and  E.  side  of 
Rocky  Mountains 

Palsearctic 

91.  CerUronyx     ... 

1 

Mouth  of  Yellowstone  River 

Alaudidjs. 

92.  Otocorys 

1 

High  central  plains  to  E  States 

Palsearc.,  Mexico,  Andes 

and  Canada 

of  Columbia 

MOTAOILLIDA. 

• 

93.  Anthus 

] 

The  whole  region 

Cosmopolite 

94.  Neocorys..,     ... 

I 

Nebraska 

Tyrannida 

95.  Sayomis 

3 

E  States  to  Cahada,  Califoniia 

Mexico  to  Ecuador 

(Pyrocephalus 

1 

Gila  and  Rio  Grande) 

Neotropical 

96.  EmpidoDax    ... 

7 

The  whole  region 

Mexico  to  Ecuador 
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Older,  Family,  and 
Genos. 


97.  Gontopua 

98.  Myiarchus     ... 

99.  Empidias 

100.  Tyranniifl 
(Milvulua 

PICARIA 
Picn>& 

101.  Picoides 

102.  Picas     

103.  Sphyrapieus  ... 

104.  Campephilns... 

105.  HylaUmua    ... 

106.  Coituras 

107.  Melanerpes   ... 

108.  Colaptes 

CucmjDM, 

109.  Crotophaga    ... 

110.  Coccyzos 

HI.  Gecxiccyx     ... 

Aloedduda 
112.  Ceiyle    

GAFRDnniomA. 

118.  Choideiles     ... 

114.  Antrostomua... 

Cypsmjdjb. 

115.  Nephoecetes  ... 
118.  Chatura 

Tbochilida 

117.  TroekUui  ... 
lis.  SelasphoruB  ... 
n9.AtChU    

P8ITTACI. 

COKTJEIDA 

120.  Cominis 

COLUMBA 

COLUMBIDA 

121.  Colmnba       ... 

122.  Edopisies 

123.  Melopelia      ... 

124.  Zenaidura      ... 

125.  ChaemepeUa  .. 

Vou  IL— 11 


o  1 

o 


4 

00 


8 
2 
1 
4 
1 


8 

6 
6 

2 
1 
8 
8 
8 


2 
8 
1 


Range  wiihin  the  R^on. 


8 
8 


1 
2 


2 
2 
2 


8 
1 

1 
1 
1 


N.  and  E.  of  Rocky  Mountains 

£.  and  W.  coasts  and  Canada 

Eastern  States 

All  United  States  to  Canada 

Texas) 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Mexico  to  Amazonia 
Neotropical 
Mexico 
Neotropical 
Neotropical  genns 


Arctic  zone  and  Rocky  Mounts. 
All  United  States  and  Canada 
Brit.  Colombia  and  Pennsylvania 

southwards 
United  States  and  Canada 
£.  and  W.  States  and  Canada 
The  whole  region 
United  States  and  S.  Canada 
United  States  and  Canada 


E.  States  from  Pennsylvania  S. 
S.  £.  and  Cen.  States  to  Canada 
CaUfomia  to  New  Mex.  ft  Texas 


The  whole  region 


All  United  States  to  Canada 
All  United  States  to  Canada 


N.  W.  America 

All  U.  States  ft  British  Columbia 


The  whole  region 
W.  coast  and  Centre 
C^ifomia  and  Colorado  Valley 


Palsearctic 

All  regs.  but  Eth.  ft  Aus. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

Neotropical 

Mexico  to  Venezuela 

Neotropical 

Neotropical 


Neotropical 
Neotropical 
Guatemala 


Neotropical,  S.  Palflearc- 
tic.  Oriental 

Neotropical 
Neotropical 


Jamaica 

Almost  cosmopolite 


Mexico  toVeragua  (?  mi.) 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Mexico  to  Guatemala 


S.  and  S.  E.  States 


W.  and  Central  States  to  Canada 
E  coast  to  Can.  plains,  Canada 

and  British  Columbia 
W.  and  S.  Central  States 
All  United  States  to  Canada 
CaUfomia  and  S.  E  States 


Neotropical 


All  regs.  but  Australian 


Neotropical 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Neotropical 
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Order,  FamUy,  and 
Geniu. 

No.  of 
Species. 

Range  wttUn  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

GALLINiE. 

. 

Tbtbaokida. 

126.  Cyrotonyx 

1 

S.  Central  Stotes 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

127.  Ortyx    

5 

All  United  States  and  to  Canada 

Mexico  to  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica 

128.  Callii^epla      .. 

1 

California 

Mexico 

129.  LophoHyx      ... 

2 

Arizona  and  California 

180.  Oreoriyx 

1 

California  and  Oregon 

131.  Tetrao    

8 

N.  and  N.  "W.  America 

Palsarctic 

132.  CetUroeercus  ... 

1 

Rocky  Mountains 

138.  PediocaUs     ... 

2 

N.  and  N.  W.  America 

184.  Vupidonia     ... 

1 

K  ft  N.  Cen.  States  and  Canada 

135.  Bonasa 

1 

N.  United  States  and  Canada 

Palflearctic 

186.  LagopuB 

4 

Arctic  zone  and  to  89**  N.  Lat 
in  Rocky  Mountains 

Palsarctic 

Phabianidjl 

187.  MeUagri*      ... 

2 

E.  and  Central  States  to  Canada 

Mexico,  Honduras 

Ckaoida 

• 

(OrtaUda 

1 

New  Mexico) 

Neotropical  genus 

ACCIPITRES. 

VULTUBIDJL 

• 

Sub-Family 

(Cathabtinji.) 

» 

188.  Catharista     ... 

1 

United  States  to  40*  N.  Ijut 

Neotropical 

189.  PraedogryphiB 

2 

United  States  to  49'  N.  Lat 

Neotropical  - 

Faloonidjl 

140.  Polyboms 

1 

S.  States  to  Florida  ft  California 

Neotropical 

141.  Circus    

1 

All  N.  America 

Nearly  cosmopolite 

142.  Antenor 

2 

California  and  Texas 

Neotropical 

148.  Astor     

1 

All  N.  America 

Almost  cosmopolite 

144.  Accipiter 

8 

All  temperate  N.  America 

Almost  cosmopolite 

145.  Tachytriorohia 

1 

New  Mexico  to  California 

Neotropical 

146.  Buteo     

12 

All  N.  America 

All  rein,  but  Australian 
N.  PalsBarctic 

147,  Archibateo    ... 

8 

All  N.  America 

148.  Astarina 

1 

S.  E  States 

Neotropical 

•  149.  Aqnila 

1. 

The  whole  re^on 

Palsearc . ,  Ethiop. ,  Indian 

150.  Haliaeetus 

2 

All  N.  Amenca 

All  regs.  but  Neotropical 

151.  Naacleros 

1 

E   coast  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin 

Neotropical 

(Roatrhamna 

1 

Florida) 

Neotropical 
Tropical  rM^ons 
Neotropical 

152.  Elanna 

1 

Southern  and  Western  States 

153.  Ictinia   

1 

Southern  States 

154.  Falco      

7 

The  whole  region 

Almost  cosmopolite 

155.  Hierofalco     ... 

2 

N.  of  N.  America 

N.  Palflsarctic 

156.  Cerchneia 

1 

All  N.  America 

Almost  cosmopolite 

Pandionidjl 

■ 

157.  Pandion 

1 

Temperate  N.  America 

Cosmopolite 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Geniu. 


Strioidjb. 

L58.  Snrnia    

169.  Nyctea 

160.  Qlaacidium   ... 

161.  Micratkene    ... 

162.  Pholeoptyux ... 
168.  Bubo 

164.  Scops     , 

165.  Symiom 

166.  Asio       , 

167.  Nyctale 

168.  Strix      


"Bi 


o 


^1 

00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
8 
1 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Arctic  A  N.  Temperate  America 

S.  Carolina  to  Greenland 

Oregon  and  California 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

N.  W.  America,  Texas 

All  N.  America 

The  whole  reffion 

£.  States,  Caufomia,  Canada 

The  whole  region 

All  N.  America 

Temperate. N.  America 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


N.  Palaearctie 

N.  Pulsearctic 

Neotropical,  Paltearctic 

Mexico 

Neotropical 

All  regs.  bat  Aostimlian 

Almost  cosmopolite 

AU  regs.  but  Australian 

All  regs.  but  Australian 

Palsearctic 

Almost  cosmopolite 


Pecuhar  cr  very  Characteristic  Gmera  of  Wading  and  Swimming  Birds, 


GRALLfi. 

SCOLOPACIDA. 

Micropelms  .. 
PKUohela 

Charadriidjl 
Aphriza 

ANSEREa 

*»ix         ••«     •« 
Bucephala 

(Edemia 

Harelda 

Somateria 
Camplokemus 

Lauda 
Cftagrus 


1 
1 


1 
4 
8 
1 
5 
1 


N.  America 

Eastern  States  to  Canada 


W.  coast  of  America 


N.  America 

N.  America 

N.  America 

Arctic 

Arctic 

N.  E.  America  (?  extinct) 


California  and  N.  Padfic  coasts 


Andes  to  Chili 


West  of  S.  America 


China 
Europe 
Europe 
Arctic  Seas 
North  Palsarctic 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SUMMARY   OF    THE    PAST    CHANGES   AND   GENERAL   RELATIONS   OF 

THE  SEVERAL  REGIONS. 

Having  now  closed  our  survey  of  the  animal  life  of  the  whole 
earth — a  survey  which  has  necessarily  been  encumbered  with  a 
multiplicity  of  detail — ^we  proceed  to  summarize  the  general 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  with  regard  to  the  past 
history  and  mutual  relations  of  the  great  regions  into  which  we 
have  divided  the  land  surface  of  the  globe. 

All  the  palsBontological,  no  less  than  the  geological  and 
physical  evidence,  at  present  available,  points  to  the  great  land 
masses  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  being  of  immense  anti- 
quity, and  as  the  area  in  which  the  higher  forms  of  life  were 
developed.  In  going  back  through  the  long  series  of  the  Tertiary 
formations,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  we  find  a 
continuous  succession  of  vertebrate  forms,  including  all  the 
highest  types  now  existing  or  that  have  existed  on  the  earth. 
These  extinct  animals  comprise  ancestors  or  forerunners  of 
all  the  chief  forms  now  living  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere; 
and  as  we  go  back  farther  and  farther  into  the  past,  we  meet 
with  ancestral  forms  of  those  types  also,  which  are  now  either 
confined  to,  or  specially  characteristic  of,  the  land  masses  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphera  Not  only  do  we  find  that  elephants, 
and  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami,  were  once  far  more  abundant 
in  Europe  than  they  are  now  in  the  tropics,  but  we  also  find 
that  the  apes  of  West  Africa  and  Malaya,  the  lemurs  of  Mada- 
gascar, the  Edentata  of  Africa  and  South  America,  and  the 
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Marsupials  of  America  and  Australia,  were  all  represented  in 
Europe  (and  probably  also  in  North  America)  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  These  facts,  taken  in  their  entirety, 
lead  us  to  conclude  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  Tertiaiy  and 
perhaps  during  much  of  the  Secondary  periods,  the  great  land 
masses  of  the  earth  were,  as  now,  situated  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere ;  and  that  here  alone  were  developed  the  successive 
types  of  vertebrata  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  there  appear  to  have  been  three  consider- 
able and  very  ancient  land  masses,  varying  in  extent  from  time 
to  time,  but  always  keeping  distinct  from  each  other,  and  repre- 
sented, more  or  less  completely,  by  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  South  America  of  our  time.  Into  these  flowed  successive 
waves  of  life,  as  they  each  in  turn  became  temporarily  united 
with  some  part  of  the  northern  land.  Australia  appears  to  have 
had  but  one  such  union,  perhaps  during  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  the  Secondary  epoch,  when  it  received  the  ancestors  of  its 
Monotremata  and  Marsupials,  which  it  has  since  developed  into 
a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  South  African  and  South  American 
lands,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  each  to  have  had  several  suc- 
cessive unions  and  separations,  allowing  first  of  the  influx  of  low 
forms  only  (Edentata,  Insectivora  and  Lemurs) ;  subsequently  of 
Bodents  and  small  Camivora,  and,  latest  of  all,  of  the  higher 
types  of  Primates,  Camivora  and  Ungulata. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period,  at  least,  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  appears  to  have  been  divided,  as  now,  into  an 
Eastern  and  a  Western  continent ;  always  approximating  and 
sometimes  united  towards  the  north,  and  then  admitting  of  much 
interchange  of  their  respective  faunas ;  but  on  the  whole  keeping 
distinct,  and  each  developing  its  own  special  family  and  generic 
types,  of  equally  high  grade,  and  generally  belonging  to  the  same 
Orders.  During  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods,  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  was  better  marked 
than  it  is  now ;  as  is  shown  by  the  floras  no  less  than  by  the 
faunas  of  those  epochs.  Dr.  Newberry,  in  his  Beport  on  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  floras  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
Bivers,  states,  that  although  the  Miocene  flora  of  Central  North 
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America  corresponds  generally  with  that  of  the  European  Miocene, 
yet  many  of  the  tropical,  and  especially  the  Australian  types, 
such  as  Hakea  and  I>ryandra,  are  absent.  Owing  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  rich  Cretaceous  flora  in  North  America,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Europe,  we 
are  able  to  continue  the  comparison;  and  it  appears,  that  at 
this  early  period  the  difference  was  still  more  msu^ked.  The 
predominant  feature  of  the  European  Cretaceous  flora  seems  to 
have  been  the  abundance  of  Proteacese,  of  which  seven  genera 
now  living  in  Australia  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  been 
recognised,  besides  others  which  are  extinct  There  are  also 
several  species  of  Pandanvs,  or  screw-pine,  now  confined  to  the 
tropics  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  along  with  these,  oaks, 
pines,  and  other  more  temperate  forms.  The  North  American 
Cretaceous  flora,  although  far  richer  than  that  of  Europe,  contains 
no  Proteacese  or  Pandani,  but  immense  numbers  of  forest  trees 
of  living  and  extinct  genera.  Among  the  former  we  have  oaks, 
beeches,  willows,  planes,  alders,  dog-wood,  and  cypress ;  together 
with  such  American  forms  as  magnolias,  sassafras,  and  lirioden- 
drons.  There  are  also  a  few  not  now  found  in  America,  as 
Araiicaria  and  Cinnamomum,  the  latter  still  living  in  Japan. 
This  femsu^kable  flora  has  been  found  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country — ^New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Kansas,  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri  in  the  latitude  of  Quebec — so  that  we  can  hardly 
impute  its  peculiarly  temperate  character  to  the  great  elevation 
of  so  large  an  area.  The  intervening  Eocene  flora  approximates 
closely,  in  North  America,  to  that  of  the  Miocene  period ;  while 
in  Europe  it  seems  to  have  been  fully  as  tropical  in  character  as 
that  of  the  preceding  Cretaceous  period ;  fruits  of  Nipa,  Pandantis, 
Anona,  Acacia,  and  many  Proteacese,  occurring  in  the  London 
clay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

These  facts  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  inconsistent,  unless  we 
suppose  the  climates  of  Europe  and  North  America  to  have  been 
widely  different  in  these  early  times ;  but  they  may  perhaps  be 
harmonised,  on  the  supposition  of  a  more  uniform  and  a  some- 
what milder  climate  then  prevailing  over  the  whole  Northern 
Hemisphere ;  the  contrast  in  the  vegetation  of  these  coxmtries 
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being  due  to  a  radical  difference  of  type,  and  therefore  not 
indicative  of  climate.  The  early  European  flora  seems  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  that  which  now  exists  only  in  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  lands  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere ;  and,  as  much  of 
this  flora  still  survives  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  Japan,  and  the 
Gape  of  Grood  Hope,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a 
warm  and  equable  temperate  climate.  The  early  North  Ameri- 
can flora,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  essentially  the 
same  in  type  as  that  which  now  exists  there,  and  which,  in  the 
Miocene  period,  was  well  represented  in  Europe ;  and  it'  is  suck 
as  now  flourishes  best  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  whatever  conclusion  we  may  arrive  at  on  the  question  of 
climate,  there  can  be^no  doubt  as  to  the  distinctness  of  the  florae 
of  the  ancient  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  r^ons ;  and  the  view 
derived  from  our  study  of  their  existing  and  extinct  faunas — 
that  these  two  regions  have,  in  past  times,  been  more  clearly 
separated  than  they  are  now — ^receives  strong  support  from  the 
unexpected  evidence  now  obtained  as  to  the  character  and  muta- 
tions of  their  vegetable  forms,  during  so  vast  an  epoch  as  is 
comprised  in  the  whole  duration  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  living  animals, 
combined  with  the  evidence  of  extinct  forms,  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  Palsearctic  region  of  early  Tertiary  times  was, 
for  the  most  part,  situated  beyond  the  tropics,  although  it  pro- 
bably had  a  greater  southward  extension  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  certainly  included  much  of  North  Africa,  and  perhaps 
reached  far  into  what  is  now  the  Sahara :  while  a  southward 
extension  of  its  central  mass  may  have  included  the  Abyssinian 
highlands,  where  some  truly  Palsearctic  forms  are  still  found. 
This  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fossils  of  Perim  Island  a  little 
further  east,  which  show  that  the  characteristic  Miocene  fauna 
of  South  Europe  and  North  India  prevailed  so  fw  within  the 
tropics.  There  existed,  however,  at  the  extreme  eastern  and 
western  limits  of  the  region,  two  extensive  equatorial  land-areas> 
our  Indo-Malayan  and  West  African  sub-regions— both  of  which 
must  have  been  united  for  more  or  less  considerable  periods 
with  the  northern  continent     They  would  then  have  received 
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from  it  such  of  the  higher  vertebrates  as  were  best  adapted  for 
the  peculiar  climatal  and  oi'ganic  conditions  which  everywhere 
prevail  near  the  equator ;  and  these  would  be  preserved,  under 
variously  modified  forms,  when  they  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
*  the  less  favourable  and  constantly  deteriorating  climate  of  the 
north.  At  later  epochs,  both  these  equatorial  lands  became 
united  to  some  part  of  the  great  South  African  continent  (then 
including  Madagascar),  and  we  thus  have  explained  many  of 
the  similarities  presented  by  the  faunas  of  these  distant,  and 
generally  very  diflferent  countries. 

During  the  Miocene  period,  when  a  subtropical  climate  pre  • 
vailed  over  much  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  there  would  be  no 
such  marked  contrast,  as  now  prevails  between  temperate  and 
tropical  zones ;  and  at  this  time  much  of  our  Oriental  region, 
perhaps,  formed  a  hardly  separable  portion  of  the  great  Palaearctic 
land.  But  when,  from  unknown  causes,  the  climate  of  Europe 
bec£une  less  genial,  and  when  the  elevation  of  the  Himalayan 
chain  and  the  Mongolian  plateau  caused  an  abrupt  difference  of 
climate  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  that  great  moun- 
tain barrier,  a  tropical  and  a  temperate  region  were  necessarily 
formed ;  and  many  of  the  animals  which  once  rosuned  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  older  and  more  extensive  region,  now  became 
restricted  to  its  southern  or  northern  divisions  respectively. 
Then  came  the  great  change  we  have  already  described  (voL  i 
p.  288),  opening  the  newly-formed  plains  of  Central  Africa  to  the 
incursions  of  the  higher  forms  of  Europe ;  and  following  on  this, 
a  still  further  deterioration  of  climate,  resulting  in  that  marked 
contrast  between  temperate  and  tropical  faunas,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  distribution  of  animal  as 
well  as  of  vegetable  forms. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  further  details  here,  as  we 
have  already,  in  our  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  fauna  of  the 
several  regions,  pointed  out  what  changes  most  probably  occurred 
in  each  case.  These  details  are,  however,  to  a  great  extent 
speculative;  and  they  must  remain  so  till  we  obtain  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  extinct  faunas  and  past  geological  history  of 
the  southern  lands,  as  we  have  of  those  of  Europe  and  North 
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America.  But  the  broad  conclusions  at  which  we  have  now 
anived  seem  to  lest  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  basis  of  facts ; 
and  they  lead  us  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  mutual  relations 
and  comparative  importance  of  the  several  regions  than  could 
be  obtained  at  an  earlier  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

U  our  views  of  the  origin  of  the  several  regions  are  correct, 
it  is  clear  that  no  mere  binary  division — into  north  and  south, 
or  into  east  and  west— can  be  altogether  satisfactory,  since  at 
the  diawn  of  the  Tertiary  period  we  still  find  our  six  regions,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  rudiments  of  them,  already  established. 
The  north  and  south  division  truly  represents  the  fact,  that  the 
great  northern  continents  are  the  seat  and  birth-place  of  all  the 
higher  forms  of  life,  while  the  southern  continents  have  derived 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  vertebrate  fauna  from 
the  north;  but  it  implies  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  the 
chief  southern  lands — ^Australia  and  South  America — are  more 
closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the  northern  continent. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  fauna  of  each  has  been  derived, 
independently,  and  perhaps  at  very  different  times,  from  the 
north,  with  which  they  therefore  have  a  true  genetic  relation ; 
while  any  intercommunion  between  themselves  has  been  com- 
paratively  lecent  and  superficial,  and  has  in  no  way  modified 
the  great  features  of  animal  life  in  each.  The  east  and  west  divi- 
sion, represents — according  to  our  views — a  more  fundamental 
diversity ;  since  we  find  the  northern  continent  itseK  so  divided 
in  the  earliest  Eocene,  and  even  in  Cretaceous  times ;  while  we 
have  the  strongest  proof  that  South  America  was  peopled  from 
the  Nearctic,  and  Australia  and  Africa  from  the  Palsearctic 
region:  hence,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  are  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  tree  of  life  of  our  globe.  But  this  division, 
taken  by  itself,  would  obscure  the  facts — firstly,  of  the  close 
relation  and  parallelism  of  the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions, 
not  only  now  but  as  far  back  as  we  can  clearly  trace  them  in  the 
past;  and,  secondly,  of  the  existing  radical  diversity  of  the 
Australian  region  from  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Owing  to  the  much  greater  extent  of  the  old   Palaearctic 
legion  (including  our  Oriental),  and  the  greater  diversity  of 
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Mammalia  it  appears  to  have  produced,  we  can  have  little  doubt 
that  here  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  development  of  the 
vertebrate  type ;  and  probably  of  the  higher  forms  of  insects 
and  land-molluscs.  Whether  the  Nearctic  r^on  ever  formed 
one  mass  with  it,  or  only  received  successive  immigrations  from 
it  by  northern  land-connections  both  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction,  we  cannot  decide;  but  the  latter  seems  the  most 
probable  supposition.  In  any  case,  we'  must  concede  the  first 
rank  to  the  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  r^ions,  as  representing  the 
most  important  part  of  what  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
Great  Continent  of  the  earth;  and  the  source  &om  which  all  the 
other  regions  were  supplied  with  the  higher  forms  of  life.  These 
once  formed  a  single  great  region,  which  has  been  since  divided 
into  a  temperate  and  a  tropical  portion,  now  sufficiently  distinct ; 
while  the  Nearctic  region  has,  by  deterioration  of  climate, 
suffered  a  considerable  diminution  of  productive  area,  and 
has  in  consequence  lost  a  number  of  its  more  remarkable  forms. 
The  two  temperate  regions  have  thus  come  to  resemble  each 
other  more  than  they  once  did,  while  the  Oriental  retains 
more  of  the  zoological  aspect  of  the  great  northern  regions 
of  Miocene  times.  The  Ethiopian,  from  having  been  once  an 
insults  region,  where  lower  types  of  vertebrates  alone  prevailed, 
has  been  so  overrun  with  higher  types  from  the  old  Palsearctic 
and  Oriental  lands  that  it  now  rivals,  or  even  surpasses,  the 
Oriental  r^ion  in  its  representation  of  the  ancient  fauna  of 
the  great  northern  continent. .  Both  of  our  tropical  regions  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  possess  faunas  which  are,  to  some 
extent,  composite,  being  made  up  in  different  proportions  of 
the  productions  of  the  northern  and  southern  continents, — the 
former  prevailing  largely  in  the  Oriental,  while  the  latter 
constitutes  an  important  feature  in  the  Ethiopian  fauna.  The 
Neotropical  region  has  probably  undergone  great  fluctuations 
in  early  times ;  but  it  was,  undoubtedly,  for  long  periods  com- 
pletely isolated,  and  then  developed  the  Edentate  type  of 
Mammals  and  the  Formicaroid  type  of  Passerine  birds  into 
a  variety  of  forms,  comparable  with  the  diversified  Marsupials 
of  Australia,  and  typical  Passeres  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
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It  has,  however,  received  successive  infusions  of  higher  types 

from  the  north,  which  now  mingle  in  various  degrees  with  its 

lower  forms.    At  an  early  period  it  must  have  received  a  low 

form  of  Primates,  which  has  been  developed  into  the  two  peculiar 

families  of  American  monkeys ;  while  its  llamas,  tapirs,  deer, 

and  peccaries,  came  in  at  a  later  date,  and  its  opossums  and 

extinct  horses  probably  among  the  latest.    The  Australian  region 

alone,   after  having    been    united  with    the    great    northern 

continent  at  a  very  early  date  (probably  during  the  Secondary 

period)  has  ever  since  remained  more  or  less  completely  isolated; 

and  thus  exhibits  the  development    of  a  primeval  type  of 

mammal,  almost  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  incursions  of  a 

later  and  higher  type.    In  this  respect  it  is  unique  among  all 

the  great  r^ons  of  the  earth.    . 

We  see,  then,  that  each  of  our  six  regions  has  had  a  history 

of  its  own,  the  main  outlines  of  which  we  have  been  able 

to    trace  with  tolerable   certainty.      Each  of   them  is    now 

characterised — as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  all  past  time  of 

which  we    have  any  tolerably  full  record — ^by  well-marked 

zoological  features ;  while  all  are  connected  and  related  in  the 

complex  modes  we  have  endeavoured  to  unravel    To  combine 

any  two  or  more  of  these  r^ions,  on  account   of  existing 

similarities  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  recent  origin,  woidd 

obscure  some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  features 

of  their  past  history  and  present  condition.    And  it  seems  no 

less  impracticable  to  combine  the  whole  into  groups  of  higher 

rank ;  since  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  two  opposing  modes 

of  doing  this,  and  that  each  of  them  represents  but  one  aspect 

of  a  problem,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  giving  equal  attention 

to  all  its  aspects. 

< 

For  reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  and  which  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  we  have  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the 
distribution  of  living  and  extinct  mammalia,  in  arriving  at  these 
conclusions.  But  we  believe  they  will  apply  equally  to  elucidate 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  distribution  of  all  terrestrial 
organisms,  when  combined  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
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various  means  of  dispersal  of  the  dififerent  groups,  and  the 
comparative  longevity  of  their  species  and  genera.  Even  insects, 
which  are  perhaps  of  all  animals  the  farthest  removed  from 
mammalia  in  this  respect,  agree,  in  the  great  outlines  of  their 
distribution,  with  the  vertebrate  orders.  The  Eegions  are 
admittedly  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  for  both;  and  the 
discrepancies  that  occur  are  of  a  nature  which  can  be  explained 
by  two  undoubted  facts — ^the  greater  antiquity,  and  the  greater 
facilities  for  dispersal,  of  insects. 

But  this  principle,  if  sound,  must  be  carried  farther,  and  be 
applied  to  plants  also.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  that 
this  may  be  successfuUy  done;  and  it  seems  not  improbable, 
that  the  reason  why  botanists  have  hitherto  failed  to  determine, 
with  any  unanimity,  which  are  the  most  natural  phytologieal 
regions,  and  to  work  out  any  connected  theory  of  the  migra- 
tions of  plants,  is,  because  they  have  not  been  famished  with 
the  clue  to  the  past  changes  of  the  great  land  masses,  which 
could  only  be  arrived  at  by  such  an  examination  of  the  past 
and  present  distribution  of  the  higher  animals  as  has  been 
here  attempted.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  study  of 
the  distribution  of  plants,  from  this  point  of  view,  will  be 
undoubtedly  very  great;  owing  to  the  imusual  facilities  for 
distribution  many  of  them  possess,  and  the  absence  of  any 
group  which  might  take  thV  place  of  the  mammalia  amon^ 
animals,  and  serve  as  a  guide  and  standard  for  the  rest  We 
cannot  expect  the  regions  to  be  so  well  defined  in  the  case  of 
plants  as  in  that  of  animals ;  and  there  are  sure  to  be  many 
anomalies  and  discrepancies,  which  will  require  long  study  to 
unravel.  The  Six  Great  Eegions  here  adopted,  are  however,  as 
a  whole,  very  well  characterised  by  their  vegetable  forms. 
The  floras  of  tropical  America,  of  Australia,  of  South  A&ica,  and 
of  Indo-Malaya,  stand  out  with  as  much  individuality  as  do 
the  faunas;  while  the  plants  of  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 
regions,  exhibit  resemblances  and  diversities,  of  a  character  not 
unlike  those  found  among  the  animals. 

This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  applying  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom a  series  of  arbitrary  divisions  of  the  earth  which  have  been 
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found  useful  to  zoologists ;  for  it  really  involves  a  fundsunental 
problem  in  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  question  we  have  to 
answer,  i$,  firstly — ^whether  the  distribution  of  plants  is,  like  that 
of  animals,  mainly  and  primarily  dependent  on  the  past  revolu- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface ;  or,  whether  other,  and  altogether  dis- 
tinct causes,  have  had  a  preponderating  influence  in  determining 
the  range  and  limits  of  vegetable  forms ;  and,  secondly — ^whether 
those  revolutions  have  been,  in  their  general  outlines,  correctly 
interpreted  by  means  of  a  study  of  the  distribution  and 
affinities  of  the  higher  animals.  The  first  question  is  one  for 
botanists  alone  to  answer ;  but,  on  the  second  point,  the  author 
ventures  to  hope  for  an  affirmative  reply,  from  such  of  his 
readers  as  will  weigh  carefully  the  facts  and  arguments  he  has 
adduced. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  will  consist,  of  a  systematic 
review  of  the  distribution  of  each  family  of  animals,  and  an 
application  of  the  principles  already  established  to  elucidate  the 
chief  phenomena  they  present.  The  present  chapter  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  conclusion  of  the  argimientative 
and  theoretical  part  of  the  present  work;  but  it  must  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  various  discussions  in  Parts  II.  and  III., 
in  which  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  &om  the  several  groups  of 
facts  have  been  successively  given ; — and  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  observations  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  six 
chapters  on  the  Zoological  Begions. 

The  hypothetical  view,  as  to  the  more  recent  of  the  great 
Geographical  changes  of  the  Earth's  surface,  here  set  forth, 
is  not  the  result  of  any  preconceived  theory,  but  has  grown  out 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  accumulated,  and  has  led  to  a 
considerable  modification  of  the  author's  previous  views.  It 
may  be  described,  as  an  application  of  the  general  theory  of 
Evolution,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  animals  ; 
but  it  also  furnishes  some  independent  support  to  that  theory, 
both  by  showing  what  a  great  variety  of  curious  facts  are  ex- 
plained by  its  means,  and  by  answering  some  of  the  objections, 
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which  liave  been  founded  on  supposed  difficulties  in  the  distri- 
bution of  animals  in  space  and  time. 

It  also  illustrates  and  supports  the  geological  doctri^e,  of  the 
general  permanence  of  our  great  continents  and  oceans,  by 
showing  how  many  facts  in  the  distribution  of  animals  can 
only  be  explained  and  understood  on  such  a  supposition ;  and 
it  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  enormous  influence  of  the 
Glacial  epoch,  in  determining  the  existing  zoological  features  of 
the  various  continents. 

And,  lastly,  it  furnishes  a  more  consistent  and  intelligible 
idea  than  has  yet  been  resu^hed  by  any  other  mode  of  investiga- 
tion, of  all  the  more  important  changes  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  have  probably  occurred  during  the  entire  Tertiary  period ; 
and  of  the  influence  of  these  changes,  in  bringing  about  the 
general  features,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  interesting  details 
and  puzzling  anomalies,  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Animalfl. 


PART  IV. 
OEOOBAPHICAL  ZOOLOGY: 

A  SYSTEMATIC  SKETCH  OF  THE  CHIEF  FAMIUES  OF  LAND 
ANIMALS  IN  THEIR  QEOORAPHICAL  RELATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION.- 

In  the  preceding  part  of  our  work,  we  have  discussed  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  geographer;  taking  the  different  regions  of  the  earth  in 
succession,  and  giving  as  fiQl  an  account  as  our  space  would 
permit  of  their  chief  forms  of  animal  life.  Now,  we  proceed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  systematic  zoologist;  taking  in 
succession  each  of  the  families  with  which  we  deal,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  distribution,  both  of  the  entire  family  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  each  of  the  genera  of  which  it  is  composed. 
As  in  the  former  part,  our  mode  of  treatment  led  us  to  speculate 
on  the  past  changes  of  the  earth's  surface ;  so  here  we  shall 
endeavour  to  elucidate  the  past  migrations  of  animals,  and  thus, 
to  some  extent,  account  for  their  actual  distribution. 

The  tabular  headings,  showing  the  range  of  the  family  in  each 
r^on,  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine  at  a  glance  the 
general  distribution  of  the  group,  as  soon  as  he  has  familiarised 
himself,  by  a  study  of  our  general  and  regional  maps,  with  the 
limits  of  the  r^ons  and  sub-regions,  and  the  figures  (1  to  4) 
by  which  the  latter  are  indicated.  Much  pains  have  been  taken, 
to  give  the  niunber  of  the  known  genera  and  species  in  each 
fiunily,  correctly ;  but  these  numbers  must,  in  most  cases,  only 
be  looked  upon  as  approximations ;  because,  owing  to  constant 
accessions  of  fresh  material  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  discovery 
that  many  supposed  species  are  only  varieties,  on  the  other,  such 
statistics  are  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation.  In  the  number 
of  genera  there  is  the  greatest  uncertainty ;  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  two  sets  of  numbers  sometimes  given,  which  denote  the 
genera  according  to  different  modem  authorities. 

Vol.  n.— 12 
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There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  in  the  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  details  given  in  the  different  classes  of  animals. 
In  Mammalia  and  Birds  some  degree  of  accuracy  has,  it  is  hoped, 
been  attained;  the  classification  of  these  groups  being  much 
advanced,  and  the  materials  for  their  study  ample.  In  Keptiles 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  there  is  no  recently  published  work 
dealing  with  the  whole  subject,  or  with  either  of  the  larger 
orders.  An  immense  number  of  new  species  and  new  genera  of 
snakes  and  lizards,  have  been  described  in  the  last  twenty  years ; 
and  Dr.  Gunther — ^our  greatest  authority  on  reptiles  in  this 
country — has  kindly  assisted  me  in  incorporating  such  of  these 
as  are  most  trustworthy,  in  a  general  system ;  but  until  entire 
Orders  have  been  described  or  catalogued  on  a  uniform  plan, 
nothing  more  than  a  general  appix)X]mation  to  the  truth  can  be 
arrived  at.  StiU,  so  many  of  the  groups  are  weU  defined,  and 
have  a  clearly  limited  distribution,  that  some  interesting  and 
valuable  comparisons  may  be  made. 

For  Fishes,  the  valuable  "  Catalogue  "  of  Dr.  Gunther  was 
available,  and  it  has  rarely  been  attempted  to  go  beyond  it  A 
large  number  of  new  species  have  since  been  described,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of 
these  are  really  new,  or  what  genera  they  actually  belong  to. 
The  part  devoted  to  this  Class  is,  therefore,  practically  a  summary 
of  Dr.  Gunther's  Catalogue ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dis- 
coveries since  made  will  not  materially  invalidate  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  such  a  large  number  of  species,  which  have 
been  critically  examined  and  classified  on  a  uniform  system  by 
one  of  our  most  able  naturalists.  When  a  supplement  to  this 
catalogue  is  issued,  it  will  be  easier  to  make  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  distribution,  than  if  a  mass  of  untrustworthy  materials 
had  been  mixed  up  with  it 

For  Insects,  excellent  materials  are  furnished,  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Mr.  Kirby  for  Butterflies  and  in  that  of  Drs.  Gemminger  and 
Harold  for  Coleoptera.  I  have  also  made  use  of  some  recently 
published  memoirs  on  the  Insects  of  Japan  and  St  Helena,  and 
a  few  other  recent  works ;  and  have,  I  believe,  elaborated  a  more 
extensive  series  of  facts  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  insects. 
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than  has  been  made  use  of  by  any  previous  writer.  Several 
discussions  on  the  bearing  of  the  facts  of  insect  distribution, 
will  also  be  found  under  the  several  Begions,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  work. 

Terrestrial  Mollusca  form  a  group,  as  to  the  treatment  of  which 
I  have  most  misgivings ;  owing  to  my  almost  entire  ignorance  of 
Malacology,  and  the  great  changes  recently  made  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  shells.  There  is  also  much  uncertainty  as  to  genera  and 
sab-genera,  which  is  very  puzzling  to  one  who  merely  wishes  to  get 
at  general  results.     Finding  it  impossible  to  incorporate  the  new 
matter  with'  the  old,  or  to  harmonise  the  different  classifications 
of  modem  conchologists,  I  thought  it  better  to  confine  myself  to 
the  standard  works  of  Martens  and  Pfeififer,  with  such  additions 
of  new  species  as  I  could  make  without  fear  of  going  far  wrong. 
In  some  cases  I  have  made  use  of  recent  monographs — especially 
on  the  shells  of  Europe,  l^orth  America,  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  have,  I  venture  to  hope,  not 
fallen  into  much  error  in  the  general  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived. 
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Family  1.— SIMIID^E.    (4  Genera,  12  Species). 


OsNSBAL  Distribution. 


MiOTBOPICAL 
SUB-BBOIOiril. 


NEABCnO 
SUB-BXOIOKS. 


PAUCARCnO 
SUB-ABOIONS. 


Sub-bcoioitb; 


Omjkmtal 
sub-kkoions. 


AUBTRAUAV 
SOB-SBOIONS. 


3.4 


The  Simiidde,  or  Anthropoid  Apes,  comprehend  those  forms  of 
the  monkey-tribe  which,  in  general  organization,  approach  neafest 
to  man.  They  inhabit  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  are 
most  abundant  near  the  equator ;  but  they  are  limited  to  certain 
districts,  being  quite  unknown  in  eastern  and  southern  Africa, 
and  the  whole  peninsula  of  Hfindostan. 

The  genus  Troglodytes  (or  Mimetes,  as  it  is  sometimes  named) 
comprehends  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla.  It  is  confined  to  the 
West  African  sub-region,  being  found  on  the  coast  about  12'' 
North  and  South  of  the  equator,  from  the  Gambia  to  Benguela,  and 
as  far  inland  as  the  great  equatorial  forests  extend.  There  are 
perhaps  other  species  of  chimpanzee ;  since  Livingstone  met  with 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  new  species  in  the  forest  region  west 
of  Lake  Tanganpka,  while  Dr.  Schweinfurth  found  one  in  the 
country  beyond  the  western  watershed  of  the  Nile.  The  gorilla 
is  confined  within  narrower  limits  on  and  near  the  equator. 
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We  have  to  pass  over  more  than  70''  of  longitude  before  we  again 
meet  with  Anthropoid  Apes,  in  the  northern  part  of  Sumatra — 
where  a  specimen  of  the  orang-utan  [Simia  satyrvs)  now  in  the 
Calcutta  Museum,  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Abel,  and  described  by 
him  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv. — and  in  Borneo,  from  which 
latter  island  almost  all  the  specimens  in  European  museums  have 
been  derived.  There  are  supposed  to  be  two  species  of  Simia  in 
Borneo,  a  larger  and  a  smaller ;  but  Iheir  distinctness  is  not  ad- 
mitted by  all  naturalists.  Both  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
swampy  forests  near  the  north,  west,  and  south  coasts. 

The  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes,  forming  the  genus  ffylobates, 
(7  species)  are  found  in  all  the  large  islands  of  the  Indo-Malayan 
snb-r^on,  except  the  Philippines ;  and  also  in  Sylhet  and  Assam 
south  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  eastward  to  Cambodja  and 
South  China  to  the  west  of  Canton,  and  in  the  island  of  Hainan. 

The  Siamang  (Siamanga  syndactyla)  presents  some  anatomi- 
cal peculiarities,  and  has  the  second  and  third  toes  united  to  the 
last  joint,  but  in  general  form  and  structure  it  does  not  differ 
from  Hyldbaies.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  long-armed  apes,  and  in- 
habits Sumatra  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 


Family  2.— SEMNGPITHECIDiE.    (2  Genera,  30  Species.) 


Gknxral  Distribution. 


RiOTBOnOAL 
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i.a  — 


i.a.3.4 


The  Semnopithecidse,  are  long-tailed  monkeys  without  cheek- 
pouches,  and  with  rather  rounded  faces,  the  muzzle  not  being 
prominent.  They  have  nearly  the  same  distribution  as  the  last 
family,  but  are  more  widely  dispersed  in  both  AMca  and  Asia, 
one  species  just  entering  the  Pdaearctic  r^on. 

The  Eastern  (;enus  Presbytes  or  Semncfpiihecus  (29  species),  is 
spread  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Oriental  region  wherever  the 
forests  are  extensive.  They  extend  along  the  Himalayas  to  beyond 
Simla,  where  a  species  has  been  observed  at  an  altitude  of  11,000 
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feet,  playing  among  fir-trees  laden  with  snow  wreaths.  On  the  west 
side  of  India  they  are  not  found  to  the  north  of  14''  N.  latitude. 
On  the  east  they  extend  into  Arakan,  and  to  Borneo  and  Java, 
but  not  apparently  into  Siam  or  Cambodja.  Along  the  eastern 
extension  of  the  Himalayas  they  again  occur  in  East  Thibet ;  a 
remarkable  species  with  a  large  upturned  nose  (S.  roxeUand) 
having  been  discovered  by  P^re  David  at  Moupin  (about  Lat. 
32**  N.)  in  the  highest  forests,  where  the  winters  are  severe  and 
last  for  several  months,  and  where  the  v^etation,  and  the  other 
forms  of  animal  life,  are  wholly  those  of  the  Palsearctic  r^on. 
It  is  very  curious  that  this  species  should  somewhat  resemble 
the  young  state  of  the  proboscis  monkey  (&  nasalis),  which  in- 
habits one  of  the  most  uniform,  damp,  and  hot  climates  on  the 
globe — ^the  river-swamps  of  Borneo. 

CcldbuSt  the  African  genus  (11  species),  is  very  closely  allied 
to  the  preceding,  differing  chiefly  in  the  thumb  being  absent  or 
rudimentary.  They  are  confined  to  the  tropical  r^ons — Abys- 
sinia on  the  east,  and  from  the  Gambia  to  Angola  and  the  island 
of  Fernando  Po,  on  the  west. 


Family  3.— CYNOPITHECID^.     (7  Genera,  67  Species). 


General  Distribution. 

r  '  '  '  ---■ 
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This  family  comprehends  all  the  monkeys  with  cheek  pouches, 
and  the  baboons.  Some  of  these  have  very  long  tails,  some  none ; 
some  are  dog-faced,  others  tolerably  round-faced ;  but  there  are 
so  many  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  and  such  a  general 
agreement  in  structure,  that  they  are  now  considered  to  form  a 
very  natural  family.  Their  range  is  more  extensive  than  any 
other  family  of  Quadrumana,  since  they  not  only  occur  in  every 
part  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  but  enter  the  Palse- 
arctic  region  in  the  east  and  west,  and  the  Australian  region  as 
far  as  the  islands  of  Timor  and  Batchian.    The  African  genera 
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are  MyiapUhecus,  Cercapitfucus,  Cercoc^bus,  Theropithectu,  and 
Cynoeephalua  ;  the  Oriental  genera,  Macacus,  and  CynapUhecus. 

Mytopiihecus  (1  species),  consisting  of.  the  talapoin  monkey  of 
West  Africa,  differs  from  the  other  African  monkeys  in  the 
structure  of  the  last  molar  tooth ;  in  the  large  ears,  short  face,  and 
wide  intemasal  septum ;  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  grace 
and  gendeness,  resembling  some  of  the  American  monkeys. 

Cercoptthecus  (24  species),  contains  all  the  more  graceful  and 
prettily  coloured  monkeys  of  tropical  Africa,  and  comprises  the 
guenons,  the  white-nosed,  and  the  green  monkeys.  They  range 
from  the  Gambia  to  the  Congo,  and  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Zambesi 

Cercocebvs  (5  species),  the  mangabeys,  of  West  Africa,  are 
very  closely  allied  to  the  eastern  genus  Macacus. 

Theropithecus  (2  species),  including  the  gelada  of  Abyssinia 
and  an  allied  species,  resemble  in  form  the  baboons,  but  have  the 
nostrils  placed  as  in  the  last  genus. 

Cynoeephalus  (10  species),  the  baboons,  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  Africa.  They  consist  of  animals  which  vary  much  in  ap- 
pearance, but  which  agree  in  having  an  elongated  dog-like 
muzzle  with  terminal  nostrils,  and  being  of  terrestrial  habits. 
Some  of  the  baboons  are  of  very  large  size,  the  mandrill  (C 
maimon)  being  only  inferior  to  the  orang  and  gorilla. 

Macacus  (25  species),  is  the  commonest  form  of  eastern  monkey, 
and  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  Oriental  region,  as  well  as  in 
North  Africa,  Gibraltar,  Thibet,  North  China,  and  Japan ;  and 
one  of  the  commonest  species,  M.  cynomolffus,  has  extended  its 
range  from  Java  eastward  to  the  extremity  of  Timor.  The  tail 
varies  greatly  in  length,  and  in  the  Gibraltar  monkey  (M.  innus) 
is  quite  absent.  A  remarkable  species  clothed  with  very  thick 
fur,  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  snowy  mountains  of 
eastern  Thibet 

CynopUhecus  (?  2  sp.). — This  genus  consists  of  a  black  baboon- 
like Ape,  inhabiting  Celebes,  Batchian,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  but  perhaps  introduced  by  man  into  the  latter  islands 
and  into  Batchian.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  more  than  one 
species.  The  tail  of  this  animal  is  a  fleshy  tubercle,  the  nostrils 
as  in  Mcuxicus,  but  the  muzzle  is  very  prominent;   and  the 
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development  of  the  maxillary  bones  into  strong  lateral  ridges 
corresponds  to  the  structure  of  the  most  typical  baboons.  This 
species  extends  further  east  than  any  other  qnadru^ianous 
animaL 


Family  4— CEBIDiE.    (10  Genera,  78  Species.) 

OsNKRAL  Distribution. 
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a. 3 


The  Cebid8e,  which  comprehend  all  the  larger  American 
Monkeys,  differ  from  those  of  the  Old  World  by  having  an 
additional  molar  tooth  in  each  jaw,  and  a  broad  nasal  septum ; 
while  they  have  neither  cheek-pouches  nor  ischial  callosities, 
and  the  thumb  is  never  completely  opposable.  Some  have  pre- 
hensile tails,  especially  adapting  them  for  an  arboreal  life.  They 
are  divided  into  four  sub-families, — Cebinse,  Mycetinse,  Pithe- 
ciinse,  and  Nyctipithecinse.  The  Cebidae  are  strictly  confined  to 
the  forest  regions  of  tropical  America,  from  the  southern  part  of 
Mexico  to  about  the  parallel  of  30^  South  Latitude.  The  distri^ 
bution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Bul-famUy,  Cebinse. — Cebvs  (18  sp.),  is  the  largest  genus  of 
American  monkeys,  and  ranges  from  Costa  Sica  to  Paraguay. 
They  are  commonly  called  sapajous.  Lagothrix  (5  sp.),  the 
woolly  monkeys,  are  rather  larger  and  less  active  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  they  are  confined  to  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Amazon 
Valley,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  to  Venezuela  and 
Bolivia.  Aides  (14  sp.),  the  spider  monkeys,  have  very  long 
limbs  and  tail.  They  range  over  the  whole  area  of  the  family, 
and  occur  on  the  west  side  of  the  Equatorial  Andes  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala.  Eriodes  (3  sp.),  are  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  the  last  two  genera,  and  are  confined  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  Brazil  south  of  the  equator.  The  three  last 
mentioned  genera  have  very  powerful  prehensile  tails,  the  end 
being  bare  beneath  ;  whereas  the  species  of  Cebus  have  the  tail 
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oompletely  covered  with  hair,  although  piehensile,  and  therefore 
not  80  perfect  a  grasping  organ. 

SMih-famiiy,  Mycetrnse,  consists  of  but  a  single  genus,  Mycetes 
(10  sp.),  the  howling  monkeys,  characterized  by  having  a  hollow 
bony  vessel  in  the  throat  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  which  enables  them  to  produce  a  wonderful  howling 
noise.  They  are  large,-  heavy  animals,  with  a  powerful  and 
perfect  prehensile  taiL  They  range  from  East  Guatemala  to 
Paraguay.     (Plate  XIV.,  vol.  ii,  p.  24) 

SuJh-famUyy  Pitheciinse,  the  sakis,  have  a  non-prehensile 
bushy  taiL  PUheda  (7  sp.),  has  the  tail  of  moderate  length ; 
while  Brachiunis  (5  sp.)  has  it  very  short.  Both  appear  to  be 
lestricted  to  the  great  equatorial  forests  of  South  America. 

Sub-family,  Nyctipithecinse,  are  small  and  elegant  monkeys, 
with  long,  hairy,  non-prehensile  tails.  Nyctipithecus  (5  sp.),  the 
night-monkeys  or  douroucoulis,  have  large  eyes,  nocturnal 
habits,  and  are  somewhat  lemurine  in  their  appearanca  They 
range  from  Nicaragua  to  the  Amazon  and  eastern  Peru.  Saimiris 
or  Ch'ysothTix  (3  sp.),*  the  squirrel-monkeys,  are  beautiful  and 
active  little  creatures,  found  in  most  of  the. tropical  forests  from 
Costa  Eica  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  Callithrix  (11  sp.),  are  some- 
what intermediate  between  the  last  two  genera,  and  are  found 
all  over  South  America  from  Panama  to  the  southern  limits  of 
the  great  forests. 

Family  5.— HAPALIDjE.    (2  (Senera,  32  Species.) 

Oenxbal  Distribution. 
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The  Hapalidae,  or  marmosets,  are  very  small  monkeys,  which 
differ  from  the  true  Cebidse  in  the  absence  of  one  premolar  tooth, 
while  they  possess  the  additional  molar  tooth;  so  that  while 
ihey  have  the  same  number  of  teeth  (thirty-two)  as  the  Old 
World  monkeys,  they  differ  from  them  even  more  than  do  the 
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Cebidse.  The  thumb  is  not  at  all  opposable,  and  all  thiB  fingers 
are  armed  with  sharp  claws.  The  hallux,  or  thumb-like  great 
toe,  is  veij  small ;  the  tail  is  long  and  not  prehensile.  The  two 
genera^opo/e  (9  sp.),  and  Mid4i8  (24  sp.),  are  of  doubtful  value, 
though  some  naturalists  have  still  further  sub-divided  them. 
They  are  confined  to  the  tropical  forests  of  South  America,  and 
are  most  abundant  in  the  districts  near  the  equator. 

SulHyrder—LEMUROIDEA. 


Family  6.— LEMURIDiE.    (11  Genera,  53  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 
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The  Lemuridse,  comprehending  all  the  animals  usually  termed 
Lemurs  and  many  of  their  allies,  are  divided  by  Professor  Mivart 
— who  has  carefully  studied  the  group — into  four  sub-families 
and  eleven  genera,  as  follows  : — 

Sub-family  Indrisinse,  consisting  of  the  genus  Indris  (5  sp.), 
is  confined  to  Madagascar. 

Svh'famUy  Lemurinae,  contains  five  genera,  viz. : — Lemur, 
(15  sp.) ;  Hapalemur  (2  sp.);  Microcebus  {4:  sp.);  ChirogcUeus 
(5  sp.) ;  and  LepiUmur  (2  sp.) ; — ^all  confined  to  Madagascar. 

Svh'famUy  Nycticebinae,  contains  four  genera,  viz. : — Nycticebus 
(3  sp.) — small,  short-tailed,  nocturnal  animals,  called  slow-lemurs, 
— range  from  East  Bengal  to  South  China,  and  to  Borneo  and 
Java;  Loris  (1  sp.) — a  y&ry  small,  tail-less,  nocturnal  lemur, 
which  inhabits  Madras,  Malabar,  and  Ceylon ;  Perodtcticus  (1  sp.) 
— the  potto^a  small  lemur  with  almost  rudimentary  fore- 
finger, found  at  Sierra  Leone  (Plate^V.,  voL  i.,  p.  264);  Arctocebus 
(1  sp.) — ^the  angwantibo, — another  extraordinary  form  in  which 
the  forefinger  is  quite  absent  and  the  first  toe  armed  with  a  long 
claw, — inhabits  Old  Calabar. 
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Svb-family  GalaginsB,  contains  only  the  genus  Galago  (lA  sp.), 
which  is  confined  to  the  African  continent,  ranging  from  Senegal 
and  Fernando  Po  to  Zanzibar  and  NataL 

Family  7.— TAESIIDiE.     (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

Oknb&al  Distribution. 
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The  curious  Tarsvus  spectrum,  which  constitutes  this  family,, 
inhabits  Sumatra,  Banca,  and  Borneo,  and  is  also  found  in  some 
parts  of  Celebes,  which  would  bring  it  into  the  Australian 
r^on ;  but  this  island  is  altogether  so  anomalous  that  we  can 
only  consider  its  productions  to  have  somewhat  more  affinity 
with  the  Australian  than  the  Oriental  region,  but  hardly  to 
belong  to  either.  The  Tarsier  is  a  small,  long-tailed,  nocturnal 
animal,  of  curious  structure  and  appearance ;  and  it  forms  the  only 
link  of  connection  with  the  next  famjly,  which  it  resembles 
in  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  toes,  one  of  which  is 
much  larger  and  more  slender  than  the  rest.  (Plate  VIII.,  voL 
I  p.  337.) 

Family  8.— CHIEOMYIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
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The  Aye-aye,  (Cfhiramys),  the  sole  representative  of  this  family, 
is  confined  to  the  island  of  Madagascar.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  very  imperfectly  known,  and  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Bodentia ;  but  it  has  now  been  ascertained  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly specialized  form  of  the  Lemuroid  type,  and  must  be 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  mammalia 
now  inhabiting  the  globe.     (Plate  VI.,  vol.  i.,  p.  278.) 
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Not  much  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  tradng  back  the 
various  forms  of  Apes  and  Monkeys  to  their  earliest  appefio^ance 
on  the  globe;  but  there  have  been  some  interesting  recent 
discoveries,  which  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  field  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  is  known  as  to 
the  early  forms  of  each  family : — 

Simiidof. — Two  or  three  species  of  this  family  have  been 
found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  deposits  of  France  and  Switzerland. 
Fliopithecus,  of  which  a  species  has  been  found  at  each  locality, 
was  allied  to  the  gibbons  (Hylobates),  and  perhaps  to  Semno- 
pUhecus.  A  more  remarkable  form,  named  DryapiAecus,  as  large 
as  a  man,  and  having  peculiarities  of  structure  which  are 
thought  by  6ervais  and  Lartet  to  indicate  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  human  form  than  any  existing  Ape,  has  been  found  in 
strata  of  the  same  age  in  France. 

SemnapitheddcB. — Species  of  SemnopUtiecus  have  been  found 
in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece,  and  others  in  the  Siwalik 
Hills  of  N.  W.  India,  ^Iso  of  Upper  Miocene  age.  An  allied 
form  also  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Wurtemburg.  Meaopiikecw 
from  Greece  is  somewhat  intermediate  between  Semnaptthecus 
and  Mdcacus, 

Bemains  supposed  to  be  of  SemnapitJiecus,  have  also  occurred 
in  the  Pliocene  of  Montpellier. 

CynopUhecidcB. — Mdcacus  has  occurred  in  Pliocene  deposits 
at  Grays,  Essex ;  and  also  in  the  South  of  France  along  with 
Cercapiihecus. 

Cebidce. — ^In  the  caves  of  Brazil  remains  of  the  genera  Gebus, 
Mycetes,  CcUlithrix,  and  Hapale,  have  been  found ;  as  well  as  an 
extinct  form  of  larger  size — Protopithecus. 

Lemv/roidea. — ^A  true  lemur  has  recently  been  discover^  in 
the  Eocene  of  France ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  most  nearly  allied 
to  the.  peculiar  West  African  genera,  Perodicticm  and  Ardocdnis. 

CamopitJiecus,  from  the  Swiss  Jura,  is  supposed  to  have  afBnities 
both  for  the  Lemuridse  and  the  American  CebidsB, 

In  the  lower  Eocene  of  North  America  remains  have  been 
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discoveied,  which  are  believed  to  belong  to  this  sub-order:  but 
they  form  two  distinct  families, — LemuravidaB  and  LimnotheiidaB. 
Other  remains  from  the  Miocene  are  believed  to  be  intermediate 
between  these  and  the  Oebid£e,'^a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
affinity,  if  well  founded  For  the  genera  of  these  American 
Lemuroideay  see  voL  L,  p.  133. 

ChnercU  Bemarka  on  the  Distribviion  of  Primates. 

The  most  striking  fact  presented  by  this  order,  from  our  present 
point  of  view,  is  the  strict  limitation  of  well-marked  families  to 
definite  areas.  _  The  CebidsB  and  Hapalidse  would  alone  serve 
to  mark  out  tropical  America  as  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  great 
zoological  divisions  of  the  eartL  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
the  corresponding  fact  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  order  from 
the  Australian  region,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  outlying 
forms,  which  have  evidently  transgressed  the  normal  limits  of 
their  group.  The  separation  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
regions  is,  in  this  order,  mainly  indicated  by  the  distribution  of 
the  genera,  no  one  of  which  is  oonmion  to  the  two  regions.  The 
two  highest  families,  the  Simiidae  and  the  Semnopithecidae,  are 
pretty  equally  distributed  about  two  equatorial  foci,  one  situated 
in  West  Africa,  the  other  in  the  Malay  archipelago, — in  Borneo 
or  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca ; — while  the  third  family,  Cyno- 
pitbecidee,  ranges  over  the  whole  of  both  regions,  and  somewhat 
overpasses  their  limits.  The  Lemuroid  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  us  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in  geo- 
graphical distribution.  It  consists  of  three  families,  the  species 
of  which  are  grouped  into  six  sub-families  and  13  genera.  One 
of  these  families  and  two  of  the  sub-families,  comprising  7 
genera,  and  no  less  than  30  out  of  the  total  of  50  species,  are 
confined  to  the  one  island  of  Madagascar.  Of  the  remainder, 
3  genera,  comprising  15  species,  are  spread  over  tropical  Africa; 
while  three  other  genera  with  5  species,  inhabit  certain  restricted 
portions  of  India  and  the  Malay  islands.  These  curious  facts 
point  unmistakably  to  the  former  existence  of  a  large  tr^t  of 
land  in  what  is  now  the  Indian  Ocean,  connecting  Madagascar  on 
the  one  hand  with  Ceylon,  and  with  the  Malay  coimtries  on  the 
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other.  About  this  same  time  (but  perhaps  not  contempo- 
raneously) Madagascar  must  have  been  connected  with  some 
portion  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  whole  of  the  countiy  would 
possess  no  other  Primates  but  Lemuroidea.  After  the  Mada- 
gascar territory  (very  much  larger  than  the  existing  island) 
had  been  separated,  a  connection  appears  to  have  been  long 
maintained  (probably  by  a  northerly  route)  between  the  more 
equatorial  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  till  those  higher  forms 
had  become  developed,  which  were  afterwards  differentiated  into 
Simia,  Frabytes,,  and  CynopithecTis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into 
Troglodytes,  Colobus,  and  Cynocephalus,  on  the  other.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  competition  so  well  expounded 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  we  can  understand  how,  in  the  vast  Asiatic  and 
African  area  north  of  the  Equator,  with  a  great  variety  of 
physical  conditions  and  the  influence  of  a  host  of  competing 
forms  of  life,  higher  types  were  developed  than  in  the  less 
extensive  and  long-isolated  countries  south  of  the  Equator. 
In  Madagascar,  where  these  less  complex  conditions  prevailed 
in  a  considerable  land-area,  the  lowly  organized  Lemuroids  have 
diverged  into  many  specialized  forms  of  their  own  peculiar  type ; 
while  on  the  continents  they  have,  to  a  great  extent,  become 
exterminated,  or  have  maintained  their  existence  in  a  few  cases, 
in  islands  or  in  mountain  ranges.  In  Africa  the  nocturnal  and 
arboreal  Chlagos  are  adapted  to  a  special  mode  of  life,  in  which 
they  probably  have  few  competitors. 

How  and  when  the  ancestors  of  the  CebidsB  and  Hapalidse 
entered  the  South  American  continent^  it  is  less  easy  to  conceiva 
The  only  rays  of  light  we  yet  have  on  the  subject  are,  the 
supposed  affinities  of  the  fossil  Ccenopithecits  of  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Lemuravidae  of  the  North  American  Eocene,  with  both 
Cebidse  and  Lemuroids,  and  the  fact  that  in  Miocene  or  Eocene 
times  a  mild  climate  prevailed  up  to  the  Arctic  circle.  The  dis- 
covery of  an  undoubted  Lemuroid  in  the  Eocene  of  Europe, 
indicates  that  the  great  Northern  Continent  was  probably  the 
birthplace  of  this  low  type  of  mammal,  and  the  source  whence 
Africa  and  Southern  Asia  were  peopled  with  them,  as  it  was^ 
at  a  later  period^  with  the  higher  forms  of  monkeys  and  apes. 
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Order  IL—CHIBOPTEBA. 
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The  Pteropidse,  or  fruit-eating  Bats,  sometimes  called  flying- 
foxes,  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  Old  World  and  Australia.  They  range  over  all  Africa  and 
the  whole  of  the  Oriental  Region,  and  northward,  to  Amoy  in 
China  and  to  the  South  of  Japan.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  as  far  east  as  the  Marianne  and  Samoa  Islands ;  but  not 
in  the  Sanciwicii  Islands  or  New  Zealand. 

The  genera  of  bats  are  exceedingly  numerous^  but  they  are  in 
a  very  unsettled  state,  and  the  synonymy  is  exceedingly  con- 
fused. The  details  of  their  distribution  cannot  therefore  be 
usefully  entered  into  here.  The  Pteropidae  diflfer  so  much  from 
,  all  other  bats,  that  they  are  considered  to  form  a  distinct 
suborder  of  Chiroptera,  and  by  some  naturalists  even  a  distinct 
order  of  Mammalia^ 
No  fossil  Pteropidas  have  been  discovered. 


Family  10.— PHYLLOSTOMID^.     (31  Genera,  60  Species.) 
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The  PhyUostomidse,  or  simple  leaf-nosed  Bats,  are  confined  to 
the  Neotropical  region,  from  Mexico  and  the  Antilles  to  the 
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southern  limits  of  the  forest  region  east  of  the  Andes,  and  to 
about  lat.  SS"*  S.  in  GhilL  None  are  found  in  the  Nearctic 
region,  with  the  exception  of  one  species  in  California  (itticrotvs 
Calif ornictis),  closely  allied  to  Mexican  and  West  Indian  forms. 
The  celebrated  blood-sucking  vampyre  bats  of  South  America 
belong  to  this  group.  Two  genera,  Desmodvs  and  Diphylla,  form 
Dr.  Peters'  family  Desmodid®.  Mr.  Dobson,  in  his  recently 
published  arrangement,  divides  the  family  into  five  groups : — 
Mormopes,  Vampyri,  Glossophagse,  Stenodermata^  and  Desmo- 
dontes. 

Numerous  remains  of  extinct  species  of  this  family  have  been 
found  in  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil 


Family  11.— RHINOLOPHIDJE.    (7  Genera,  70  Species.) 
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The  RhinolophidsB,  or  Horse-shoe  Bats  (so-called  from  a 
curiously-shaped  membranous  appendance  to  the  nose),  range  % 
over  all  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  the  southern  part 
of  the  Palaearctic  region,  Australia  and  Tasmania.  They  are 
most  abundant  and  varied  in  the  Oriental  region,  where  twelve 
genera  are  found ;  while  only  five  inhabit  the  Australian  and 
Ethiopian  regions  respectively.  Europe  has  only  one  genus  and 
four  species,  mostly  found  in  the  southern  parts,  and  none  going 
further  north  than  the  latitude  of  England,  where  two  species 
occur.  Two  others  are  found  in  Japan,  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  Palaearctic  region. 

The  genera  Nyderis  and  Megaderma,  which  range  over  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  to  the  Moluccas,  are  considered 
by  Dr.  Peters  to  form  a  distinct  family,  Megadermid® ;  and 
Mr.  Dobson  in  his  recent  arrangement  (published  after  our  first 
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volume  was  printed)  adopts  the  same  family  under  the  name  of 
Nycteridse.  The  curious  Indian  genus  Minopoma,  which,  follow- 
ing Dr.  J.  R  Gray,  we  have  classed  in  this  family,  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Dobson  to  belong  to  the  Noctilionidee. 

Fosgil  £hinolophidce.—Reimins  of  a  species  of  Bhinolophus 
still  living  in  England,  have  been  found  in  Kent's  Cavern,  near 

Torquay. 

• 

Family  12.— VESPERTILIONID^.     (18  Genera,  200  Species.) 
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The  small  bats  constituting  the  family  Vespertilionid®,  have 
no  nose-membrane,  but  an  internal  earlet  or  tragus,  and  often 
very  large  ears.  They  range  over  almost  the  whole  globe,  being 
apparently  only  limited  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  insect  food. 
In  America  they  are  found  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
Columbia  river ;  and  in  Europe  they  approach,  if  they  do  not  pass 
the  Arctic  circle.  Such  remote  islands  as  the  Azores,  Bermudas, 
Fiji  Islands,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  all  possess 
species  of  this  group  of  bats,  some  of  which  probably  inhabit 
every  island  in  warm  or  temperate  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  genus  Taphazotts,  which,  in  our  Tables  of  Distribution  in 
vol.  L  we  have  included  in  this  family,  is  placed  by  Mr.  Dobson 
in  his  family  EmballonuridsB,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  next 
&mily,  Noctilionidse. 

Fossil  Vespertilianidce. — Several  living  European  bats  of  this 
family — Scotopkilus  murimis,  Plecotus  auritus,  Vespertilio  nodtUa, 
and  V.  pipestrellus — have  been  found  fossil  in  bone-caves  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

Extinct  species  of  Vespertilio  have  occurred  in  the  Lower 
Miocene  at  Mayence,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  South  of 
France,  and  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Vol.  II.— 13 
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Fabiily  13— NOCTILIONIDiE.     (14  Genera,  50  Species.) 
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The  Noctilionidse,  or  short-headed  Bats,  are  found  in  every 
r^on,  but  are  very  unequally  distributed  Their  head-quarters 
is  the  Neotropical  region,  where  most  of  the  genera  occur,  and 
where  they  range  fix)m  Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  while 
in  North  America  there  is  only  one  species  in  California.  They  are 
unknown  in  Australia ;  but  one  species  occurs  in  New  Zealand, 
and  another  in  Norfolk  Island.  Several  species  of  Dysopes  (or 
Mbhsms)  inhabit  the  Oriental  region ;  one  or  two  species  being 
widely  distributed  over  the  continent,  while  two  others  inhabit 
the  Indo-Malayan  Islands.  A  species  of  this  same  genus  occurs 
in  South  Africa,  and  another  in  Madagascar  and  in  the  Island  of 
Bourbon ;  while  one  inhabits  Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
and  another  is  found  at  An)oy  in  China.  It  will  be  seen  there- 
fore, that  these  are  really  South  American  bats,  which  have  a  few 
allies  widely  scattered  over  the  various  regions  of  the  globe. 
Their  affinities  are,  according  to  Mr.  Tomes,  with  the  PhyUos- 
tomidse,  a  purely  South  American  family.  The  species  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  is  the  MystcuAna  ttiherculata,  a  New 
Zealand  bat,  which  may,  with  almost  equal  propriety  be  placed 
in  either  family,  and  which  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Australian  and 
Neotropical  regions. 

Dr.  Peters  has  separated  this  family  into  three, — Mormopidsd, 
which  i3  wholly  Neotropical,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands;  Molossidse,  chiefly  consisting  of  the 
genus  Molosms ;  and  Noctilionidse,  comprising  the  remainder  of 
the  family,  and  wholly  Neotropical  Mr.  Dobson,  however, 
classes  the  Mormopes  with  the  PhyllostomidsB,  and  reduces  the 
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Molossi  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-family.  In  our  first  volume  we 
have  classed  Ekinopoma  with  the  BhinolophidsB,  and  Taphozom 
with  the  Vespertilionidae ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Dobson  both 
these  genera  belong  to  the  present  family. 

• 

Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Order  Ghiroptera. 

Although  the  bats,  from  their  great  powers  of  flight,  are  not 
amenable  to  the  limitations  which  determine  the  distribution  of 
other  terrestrial  mammals,  yet  certain  great  facts  of  distribution 
come  out  in  a  very  striking  manner.  The  speciality  of  the  Neo- 
tropical region  is  well  shown,  not  only  by  its  exclusive  possession 
of  one  large  family  (Phyllostomidse),  but  almost  equally  so  by  the 
total  absence  of  two  others  (Pteropidse  and  Rhinolophidse).  The 
Nearctic  region  is  also  imusually  well  marked,  by  the  total  ab- 
sence of  a  family  (Rhinolophidse)  which  is  tolerably  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Palsearctic.  The  Pt^ropidse  well  characterize  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  Australia ;  while  the  Ves- 
pertilionidse  are  more  characteristic  of  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 
regions,  which  together  possess  about  60  species  of  this  family. 

The  bats  are  a  very  difficult  study,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  how 
many  distinct  species  are  really  known.  Schinz,  in  his  Synopsis 
Mammaiium  (1844)  describes  330,  while  the  list  given  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray  in  his  Oeographical  Distribution  of  MaTn- 
media  (1866),  contains  400  species.  A  small  number  of  new 
species  have  been  since  described,  but  others  have  been  sunk  as 
synonyms,  so  that  we  can  perhaps  hardly  obtain  a  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth  than  the  last  number.  In  Europe  there 
are  35  species,  and  only  17  in  North  America. 

Fossil  Chiroptera. — The  fossil  remains  of  bats  that  have  yet 
been  discovered,  being  chiefly  allied  to  forms  still  existing  in  the 
same  coimtries,  throw  no  light  on  the  origin  or  affinities  of  this 
remarkable  and  isolated  order  of  Mammalia;  but  as  species  very 
similar  to  those  now  living  were  in  existence  so  far  back  as 
Miocene  or  even  Eocene  times,  we  may  be  sure  the  group  is  one 
of  immense  antiquity,  and  that  there  has  been  ample  time  for 
the  amount  of  variation  and  extinction  required  to  bring  about 
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the  limitation  of  types^  and  the  peculiarities  of  distribution  we 
sow  find  to  exist. 


Order  IIL—INSECTIVORA. 


Faicily  14.— GALEOPITHECIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 
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The  singular  and  isolated  genus  OaleopitJiectis,  or  flying  lemur, 
has  been  usually  placed  among  the  Lemuroidea,  but  it  is  now 
considered  to  come  best  at  the  head  of  the  Insectivora.  Its  food 
however,  seems  to  be  purely  vegetable,  and  the  very  small/ blind, 
and  naked  young,  closely  attached  to  the  wrinkled  skin  of  the 
mother^s  breast,  perhaps  indicates  some  affinity  with  the  Marsu- 
pials. This  animal  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  lateral  o£fshoot  of 
some  low  form,  which  has  survived  during  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Insectivora,  the  Lemuroidea,  and  the  Marsupial^ 
from  an  ancestral  type.  Only  two  species  are  known,  one 
found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  but  not  in  Java ;  the 
other  in  the  Philippine  islands  (Plate  VIII.  vol.  i  p.  337). 

Family  15.— MACEOSCELIDID^.    (3  Genera,  10  Species.) 


General  DisTRiBnTioN. 


^>^ 


Nbotbopical 
sub-bboions. 


NsABcno 

SUB-RBOIOnS. 


PALiBARCnO 
SUB-BaOIOHS. 


Ethiopiait 
sub-rkoioms. 


Orrmtai. 

SUB-RBOIOm. 


AOfRBAUAH 

Su^BBoiaaa. 


1-3 


The  Macroscelides,  or  elephant  shrews,  are  extraordinary  little 
animals,  with  trunk-like  snout  and  kangaroo-like  hind-legs. 
They  are  almost  confined  to  South  Africa,  whence  they  extend 
up  the  east  coast  as  far  as  the  Zambezi  and  Mozambique.    A 
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single  outlying  species  of  Macroscdides  inhabits  Baibary  and 
Algeria ;  while  the  two  genera  Petrodromus,  and  Bhyncocyan,  eadi 
represented  by  a  single  species,  have  only  been  found  at 
Mozambique. 

Family  16.— TUPAIIDJE.    (3  Genera,  10  species.) 

GSNXBAL  DiSTRIBUnOK. 


Kbotbomcal 
sub-sboionk. 


Nkakctic 
sub-hsoiohs. 


Paubabctio 
sub-acgiomb. 


Bthiopiah    I     OamrTAi. 
ScTB-naaiovs.     8uB-i»Qioa«. 


AUSTRALIAX 
SUB-BBGIOira. 


-a.a.A 


The  Tupaiidffi  are  squirrel-like  shrews,  having  bushy  tails, 
and  often  climbing  up  trees,  but  also  feeding  on  the  ground  and 
among  low  bushea  The  typical  Tupaia  (7  species),  are  called 
ground  squirrels  by  the  Malays.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
the  Malay  islands  and  Indo-Chinese  countries,  but  one  species 
is  found  in  the  Ehasia  Mountains,  and  one  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts 
near  Madras.  The  small  shorter-tailed  HyUmys  (2  species)  is 
found  from  Tenasserim  to  Java  and  Borneo ;  while  the  elegant 
little  PiUoeerus  (1  species)  with  its  long  pencilled  tail,  is  confined 
to  Borneo ;  (Plate  VIII.  vol.  i  p.  337).  The  family  is  therefore 
especially  Malayan,  with  outlying  species  in  northern  and  con^- 
tinental  India. 

Extinct  Species. — Oxygom/phua,  found  in  the  Tertiary  deposits 
of  Germany,  is  believed  to  belong  to  this  family;  as  is  Omcmys, 
from  the  Pliocene  of  the  United  States. 


Family  17.— EEIlf  ACEID^    (2  Genera,  15  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

KsontoncAL 

BUB-KSOIOHS. 

Nbabotic 
8ub-uboiom8. 

PA.LiBAIICnO 
SUB-RBOIOm. 

Ethiopiam 
sub-rboiokb. 

Oribittal 
sub-rboioms. 

AOSTBAUAir 
SUB-HEOIOHS. 

w 



i.a.3.A 

8- 

l.fl-4 



The  Hedge}iogs,  comprised  in  the  genus  Ertnacem  (14  species), 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  Palsearctic,  and  a  part  of  the 
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Oriental  regions ;  but  they  only  occur  in  the  Ethiopian  r^on  in 
South  Africa  and  in  the  Deserts  of  the  north,  which  more  properly 
belong  to  the  Palsearctic  region.  They  are  absent  from  the 
Malayan,  and  also  from  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-regions ;  except 
that  they  extend  from  the  north  of  China  to  Amoy  and  Formosa, 
and  into  the  temperate  highlands  of  the  Western  Himalayas. 
The  curious  Qymrmra  (1  species)  is  found  in  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Extinct  Species, — ^The  common  hedgehog  has  been  found  fossil 
in  several  Fost-tertiary  deposits,  while  extinct  species  occur  in 
the  lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Many  of  these  remains  are  classed  in  dififerent  genera 
firom  the  living  species ; — {AmphechiniLS,  TetrcunLS,  Oalerix,) 

Family  18.— CENTETIDuE.     (6  Genera,  10  Species.) 


Gbnbral  Distribution. 


Nbotropioal 
sub-rbqioms. 


Nbarotio 
sub-rboioiis. 


Paubarctic 
sub-rboionb. 


Ethiopian 
sub-rboions. 


Oribmtal 

SUB-RBOlONS. 


A08TRAL1AH 
SUR-RBQIOMB. 


The  CentetidsB  are  small  animals,  many  of  them  having  a 
spiny  covering,  whence  the  species  of  CerUetes  have  been  called 
Madagascar  hedgehogs.  The  genera  CerUetes  (2  species),  Hemi- 
centetes  (1  species),  Ericulvs  (1  species),  JSchinops  (3  species),  and 
the  recently  described  Oryzorictes  (1  species),  are  all  exclusively 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  and  are  almost  or  quite  tail-lesa 
The  remaining  genus,  Solenodon,  is  a  more  slender  and  active 
animal,  with  a  long,  rat-like  tail,  shrew-like  head,  and  coarse  fur ; 
and  the  two  known  species  are  among  the  very  few  indigenous 
mammals  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  one  being  found  in  Cuba 
(Plate  XVII.,  voL  ii.,  p.  67),  the  other  in  Hayti  Although 
presenting  many  points  of  difference  in  detail,  the  essential 
characters  of  this  curious  animal  are,  according  to  Professors 
Peters  and  Mivart,  identical  with  the  rest  of  the  Centetidae. 
We  have  thus  a  most  remarkable  and  well-established  case  of 
discontinuous   distribution,  two  portions  of   the   same  family 
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being  now  separated  from  each  o(her  by  an  extensive  continent, 
as  well  as  by  a  deep  ocean. 

Extinct  Species, — Bemains  found  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of  the 
South  of  France  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  genus  JEchinops, 
or  one  closely  allied  to  it. 


Family  19.— POTAMOGALIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species,) 


General  Distribution. 


Kbothopical 
svb-bboiokb. 


NcAiuTnc 

SUB-RBOIOIIS. 


Paljeabctio 
sub-bioiovb. 


Ethiopiaw 
sub-bsoiohb. 


OiunrTAL 

SUB-RBOIOHS. 


AOBTRALIAV 
SUH-lUBOIOnL 


The  genus  Potamogaie  was  founded  on  a  curious,  small,  otter- 
like animal  from  West  Africa,  first  found  by  M.  Du  Chaillu  at 
the  Gaboon,  and  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese  at  Angola.  Its 
affinities  are  with  several  groups  of  Insectivora,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  peculiar  to  require  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
fiimily  for  its  reception.    (Plate  V.,  voL  i,  p.  264) 

Family  20.— CHETSOCHLORID.E.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NnTROPIOAL 
BUB-RBOIOIIR. 


NxABcno 

SUB-RSOIOMS. 


PALilARCnO 

SuB-acoioMS. 


E^THIOPIAN 

SiTB-Rioioire. 


Oricntal 

8UB-&BOION8. 


AUSTBALUH 
SUB-BBOIOMS. 


a 


The  ChrysochloridfiB,  or  golden  moles,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  have  been  separated  by  Professor  Mivart  into  two  genera, 
Chrysochlorts  and  Chaleochloris.  They  are  remarkable  mole-like 
animals,  having  beautiful  silky  fur,  with  a  metallic  lustre  and 
changeable  golden  tints.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  Cape  district, 
but  one  species  extends  as  far  north  as  the  Mozambique  territoiy. 
Their  dentition  is  altogether  peculiar,  so  as  to  completely  separate 
them  fix>m  the  true  moles. 
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Family  21.— TALPID^.    (8  Genera,  19  Species. 

Gekrrat.  Distbibution. 

NlOTROPIOAL 
BUB-RBOIONS. 

Nbarctic 

8UB-RB0IOM8. 

PALiBAROTIC 
BUB-BSOIOKB. 

Ethiopian 

BOB-BlfiQIONfl. 

OBinrrvL 

SUB-UEQIONS. 

SUB-BSOIOim 



l.fl.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

. 

3  — 

— 

The  Moles  comprise  many  extraordinary  forms  of  small  mam- 
malia especially  characteristic  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  only  sending  out  a  few  species  of  TcUpa 
along  the  Himalayas  as  far  as  Assam,  and  even  to  Tenasserim, 
if  there  is  no  mistake  about  this  locality ;  while  one  species  is 
foimd  in  Formosa,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  almost  as  much 
Pakearctic  as  Oriental  The  genus  TcUpa  (7  species),  spreads 
over  the  whole  Palaearctic  region  from  Great  Britain  to  Japan ; 
Seaptochirtts  (1  species)  is  a  recent  discovery  in  North  China; 
CondyluTU  (1  species),  the  star-nosed  mole,  inhabits  Eastern 
North  America  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Pennsylvania;  Scapanvs 
(2  species)  ranges  across  from  New  York  to  St.  Francisco; 
Scalops  (3  species),  the  shrew-moles,  range  from  Mexico  to  the 
great  lakes  on  the  east  side  of  America,  but  on  the  west  only  to 
the  north  of  Oregon.  An  allied  genus,  Myogale  (2  species),  has 
a  curious  discontinuous  distribution  in  Europe,  one  species  being 
found  in  South-East  Eussia,  the  other  in  the  Pjrrenees  (Plate  II., 
vol.  L,  p.  218).  Another  allied  genus,  Neetogale  (1  species),  has 
recently  been  described  by  Professor  Milne-Edwards  from  Thibet 
Urotrichu8  is  a  shrew-like  mole  which  inhabits  Japan,and  a  second 
species  has  been  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia; 
an  allied  form,  Uropsiliis,  inhabits  East  Thibet.  Anurasorex 
and  Scaptonyx,  are  new  genera  from  North  China. 

Extinct  Species. — ^The  common  mole  has  been  found  fossil  in 
bone-caves  and  diluvial  deposits,  and  several  extinct  species  of 
mole-like  animals  occur  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  South  of 
France  and  of  Germany.  These  have  been  described  under  the 
generic  names  Dimylus^  Oeotrypm,  Hyporissus^  Galeaspalax  ;  while 
Paloeospalax  has  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  forest-beds  of  Norfolk 
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and  Ostend     Species  of  MyogaU  also  occur  &om  the  Miocene 
downwards. 

Family  22.— SORICIDiE,  (1  Genus,  11  Sub-genera,  65  Species.) 


Genskal  Dibtribution. 

• 

NiOTROnCAL 
STTB-BBQiONH. 

Nkabctic 

BUB-BCOIOMB. 

PALiKARCTIC 
Sua-HCOIOMS. 

Ethiopian 
SuB-RaaioNS. 

Oribktal 

SUB-EKOIOXa. 

AU8TRAUAV 
SUB-aSOIOMS. 

--3  — 

l.fl.3.4 

1.2.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 



The  Shrews  have  a  wide  distribution,  being  found  throughout 
every  region  except  the  Australian  and  Neotropical ;  although,  as 
a  species  is  found  in  Timor  and  in  some  of  the  Moluccas,  they 
just  enter  this  part  of  the  former  region,  while  one  found  in 
Guatemala  brings  them  into  the  latter.  A  number  of  species  have 
recently  been  described  fix)m  India  and  the  Malay  Islands,  so 
that  the  Oriental  r^on  is  now  the  richest  in  shrews,  having  28 
species ;  the  Nearctic  comes  next  with  24 ;  while  the  Ethiopian 
has  11,  and  the  PalsBarctic  10  species.  The  sub-genera  are 
Crassopus,  Amphisorex,  Neosorex,  Croddv/ra,  Diplome8odon,Pinulia, 
Paehyura,  Elarina^  Feroculus,  Anausorex. 

Extinct  SpecUs. — Several  species  of  Sorex  have  been  found 
fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  the  South  of  France,  as  well  as  the 
extinct  genera  Mysarachne  and  Plesiosorex  ;  and  some  existing 
species  have  occurred  in  Bone  Caves  and  Diluvial  deposits. 

Oeneral  JRemarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Insectivora. 

The  most  prominent  features  in  the  distribution  of  the  Insecti- 
vora are, — their  complete  absence  from  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia; the  presence  of  Solenodon  in  two  of  the  West  Indian  islands 
while  the  five  allied  genera  are  found  only  in  Madagascar ;  and  the 
absence  of  hedgehogs  from  North  America  If  we  consider  that 
there  are  only  135  known  species  of  the  order,  65  of  which  belong 
to  the  one  genus  Sorex;  while  the  remaining  26  genera  contain 
only  70  species,  which  have  to  be  classed  in  8  distinct  families, 
and  present  such  divergent  and  highly  specialized  forms  as  Oaleo^ 
pUhecuSy  Erinacetts,  Solenodon,  and  Condylura,  it  becomes  evident 
tbat  we  have  here  the  detached  fragments  of  a  much  more 
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extensive  group  of  animals,  now  almost  extinct  Many  of  the 
forms  continue  to  exist  only  in  islsjuls,  removed  fix)m  the  severe 
competition  of  a  varied  mammalian  population,  as  in  Madagascar 
and  the  Antilles ;  while  others  appear  to  have  escaped  extermi- 
nation either  by  their  peculiar  habits — as  the  various  forms  of 
Moles;  by  special  protection — as  in  the  Hedgehogs;  or  by  a  resem- 
blance in  form,  coloration,  and  habits  to  dominant  groups  in  their 
own  district — as  the  Tupaias  of  Malay  which  resemble  squirrels, 
and  the  Elephant-shrews  of  Africa  which  resemble  the  jerboas. 
The  numerous  cases  of  isolated  and  discontinuous  distribution 
among  the  Insectivora,  offer  no  difficulty  from  this  point  of  view ; 
since  they  are  the  necessary  results  of  an  extensive  and  widely- 
spread  group  of  animals  slowly  becoming  extinct,  and  continuing 
to  exist  only  where  special  conditions  have  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  struggle  with  more  highly  organized  forms. 
The  fossil  Insectivora  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  early 
history  of  the  order,  since  even  as  far  back  as  the  Miocene 
period  they  consist  almost  wholly  of  forms  which  can  be  referred 
to  existing  families.  In  North  America  they  go  back  to  the 
Eocene  period,  if  certain  doubtful  remains  have  been  rightly 
placed.  The  occurrence  of  fossil  Gentetidae  in  Europe,  supports 
the  view  we  have  maintained  in  preceding  chapters,  that  the 
existing  distribution  of  this  family  between  Madagascar  and  the 
Antilles,  proves  no  direct  connection  between  those  islands,  but 
only  shows  us  that  the  family  once  had  an  extensive  range. 


Order  IK—CARNIVORA. 
Family  23.— FELID^.    (3  Genera,  14  Sub-genera,  66  Species.) 


OsNEBAL  Distribution. 

Nbotropioal 
sub-rboioms. 

Nbarctic 

8U1I-B»1I0M& 

PALiBABCnO 
SUB-RBOIOMB. 

Ethiopiam 
suh-rboions. 

Orikktal 
sub-kboions. 

AOSTRALUJI 
SUB-REOIOnL 

1.2.3  — 

l.fl.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

l.fl.3  - 

i.a.3.4 



The  Cats  are  very  widely  distributed  over  the  earth — ^with 
the  exception  of  the  Australian  region  and  the  island  dub-r^on 
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of  Madagascar  and  the  Antilles — universally ;  ranging  from  the 
torrid  zone  to  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
They  are  so  uniform  in  their  organization  that  many  naturalists 
group  them  all  under  one  genus,  Felis;  hut  it  is  now  more 
usual  to  class  at  least  the  lynxes  as  a  separate  genus,  while  the 
himting  leopard,  or  cheeteJi,  forms  another.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
divides  these  again,  and  makes  17  generic  groups;  hut  as  this 
suhdivision  is  not  generally  adopt-ed,  and  does  not  bring  out  any 
special  features  of  geographical  distribution,  I  shall  not  further 
notice  it. 

The  genus  Felis  (56  species)  has  the  same  general  range 
as  the  whole  family,  except  that  it  does  not  go  so  far  north ; 
the  Amoor  river  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  SS''  N.  Lat.  in  America, 
marking  its  limits.  Lyrtcua  (10  species)  is  a  more  northern 
group,  ranging  to  the  polar  regions  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to 
Lat.  66°  N.  in  America,  but  not  going  further  south  than 
Korthem  Mexico  and  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
except  the  caracal,  which  may  be  another  genus,  and  which  ex- 
tends to  Central  India,  Persia,  North  Africa  and  even  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  lynxes  are  thus  almost  wholly  peculiar  to 
the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions.  Cynadurm  (1  species)  the 
hunting  leopard,  ranges  from  Southern  and  Western  India  through 
Persia,  Syria,  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Extinct  Felidce, — More  than  twenty  extinct  species  of  true 
Felidse  have  been  described,  ranging  in  time  from  the  epoch  of 
prehistoric  man  back  to  the  Miocene  or  even  the  Eocene  period 
They  occur  in  the  south  of  England,  in  Central  and  South  Europe, 
in  North- West  India,  in  Nebraska  in  North  America,  and  in  the 
caves  of  Brazil.  Most  of  them  are  referred  to  the  genus  Felis^ 
and  closely  resemble  the  existing  lions,  tigers,  and  other  large 
cats.  Another  group  however  forms  the  genus  Machairodtcs,  a 
highly  specialized  form  with  serrated  teeth.  Five  species  have 
heen  described  from  Europe,  Northern  India,  and  both  North  and 
South  America;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  exhibit  at  least 
as  wide  a  mnge,  both  in  space  and  time,  as  the  more  numerous 
species  referred  U)  Felis.    One  of  them  Undoubtedly  coexisted 
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with  man  in  England,  while  another,  as  well  as  the  allied  Dinidis, 
has  been  found  in  the  Mauvaises  Terres  of  Nebraska,  associated 
with  Anchitherium  and  other  extinct  and  equally  remarkable 
forms,  which  are  certainly  Miocene  if  not,  as  some  geologists 
think,  belonging  to  the  Eocene  period.  These  facts  clearly  in- 
dicate that  we  have  as  yet  made  little  approach  to  discovering 
the  epoch  when  Felidse  originated,  since  the  oldest  forms  yet 
discovered  are  typical  and  highly  specialized  representatives  of 
a  group  which  is  itself  the  most  specialized  of  the  Gamivora. 
Another  genus,  Pseudodurus,  is  common  to  the  Miocene  deposits 
of  Europe  and  North  America. 

Family  24.— CEYPTOPEOCTID.E.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

Oenbbal  Distbibution. 


NBOTROPICA.L 
SUB-BEOIOSa 


Nbabctio 

817B-BBOION& 


P^LiBABCnC 
SUB-BXOIOMa 


Ethiopiak    I     Orikmtal 

8UB-BlcaiOV&       8(7B-BBaiOM8. 


AusntALXAir 

SUB-ECOIOICB. 


The  Cryptoprocta  feroXy  a  small  and  graceful  cat-like  animal, 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  was  formerly  classed  among  the  Yiver- 
ridae,  but  is  now  considered  by  Professor  Flower  to  constitute  a 
distinct  family  between  the  Gats  and  the  Civets. 

Family  25.— VIVEERIDiE.    (8-33  Genera,  100  Species.) 


Oenbbal  Distbibution. 

• 

Krotbopigal 

BUB-BBOIONa 

NEABOnO 
8aB-BB0tOM8. 

Palxabctic 
sub-bboiomb. 

Ethiopiam 
8ub-b1coiok& 

Obximtal 
sub-bboiomb. 

Aurbauav 

8UB-B«3I01«& 





-fl 

l.fl.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

1 

The  ViverridfiB  comprise  a  number  of  small  and  moderate-sized 
carnivorous  animals,  popularly  known  as  civets,  genets,  and 
ichneumons,  highly  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
r^ons,  several  of  the  genera  being  common  to  both.  A  species 
of  Oenetta,  and  one  of  Bsrpestes,  inhabit  South  Europe ;  while 
Viverra  extends  to  the  Moluccas,  but  is  doubtfully  indigenous. 
The  extreme  geographical  limits  of  the  family  are  marked  by 
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Genetta  in  FraDce  and  Spain,  Viverra  in  Shanghae  and  Batchian 
Island,  and  Hetpestes  in  Java  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  following  are  the  genera  with  their  distribution  as  given 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  in  his  latest  British  Museum  Catalogue : 

Sub-family  VrvERKiNiB. —  Viverra  (3  species),  North  and 
tropical  Africa,  the  whole  Oriental  region  to  the  Moluccas ; 
Viverricula  (1  species)  India  to  Java ;  Oenetta  (5  species),  South 
Europe,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  aU  Africa ;  Fossa  (1  species),  Ma- 
dagascar; Linsang  (2  species),  Malacca  to  Java;  Poiana  (1 
species).  West  Africa ;  Oaiidia  (3  species),  Madagascar ;  Hemi- 
galea  (1  species),  Malacca  and  Borneo ;  Arctictis  (1  species)  Nepal 
to  Sumatra  and  Java ;  Nandinia  (1  species).  West  Africa;  Faro- 
doxurus  (9  species),  the  whole  Oriental  region;  Faguma  (3  species), 
Nepal  to  China,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo ;  Arctogale  (1  species),  Te- 
nasserim  to  Java. 

Sub-family  HERPEBTiNiE. — Cynogale  (1  species),  Borneo ;  OaU- 
didis  (2  species),  Madagascar ;  Herpestes  (22  species),  South  Palae- 
arctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions ;  Athylax  (3  species),  Tro- 
pical and  South  Africa ;  Oalogale  (13  species),  all  Africa,  North 
India,  to  Cambodja;  GaUrella  (1  species).  East  Africa;  Calictis 
(1  species),Ceylon  (?);  Ariella  (1  species),  South  Ainc&ilchiieumia 
(4  species).  Central,  East,  and  South  Africa ;  Bdeogale  (3  species). 
West  and  East  Africa;  Urva  (1  species),  Himalayas  to  Aracan; 
Tosniogaie  (1  species).  Central  India;  Onychogale  (1  species), 
Ceylon ;  HdogaU  (2  species)  East  and  South  Africa ;  Cynictis 
(3  species).  South  Africa. 

Sub-family  EfflNOGALiDiE. — Rhinogale  (1  species).  East  Africa ; 
Mungos  (3  species),  all  Africa ;  Crossarchus  (1  species).  Tropical 
Africa ;  EupUres  (1  species),  Madagascar ;  Suricata  (1  species). 
South  Africa. 

Fossil  ViverridxB, — Several  species  of  Viverra  and  Oenetta  have 
been  found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  France,  and  many  extinct 
genera  have  also  been  discovered.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  Ictitherium,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece,  which  has 
also  been  found  in  Hungary,  Bessarabia,  and  France.  Some  of  the 
species  were  larger  than  any  living  forms  of  Viverridae,  and 
approached  the  hyaenas.    Other  extinct  genera  are  TTuilassictis 
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and  Soricictis  &om  the  Upper  Miocene,  the  former  as  large  as  a 
panther;  Tylodon,  of  small  size,  &om  the  Upper  Eocene ;  and 
Paiasanyctis  from  the  Lower  Eocene,  also  small  and  showing  a 
very  great  antiquity  for  this  family,  if  really  belonging  to  it 

Family  26.— PKOTELIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.)      ' 

OeNZRAL  DlSTBIBUnON. 


Nkotroptcal 
Sttb-bboionb. 


NcABono 

8UB-R>0I0H& 


Paukabotic 
sub-kboionh. 


Ethiopiav 
SuB-BicoioiraL 


Orbhtal 
sob-bbqions. 


Australian 
SuB-ftnuoim 


a 


The  curious  Proteles  or  Aard-wolf,  a  highly-modified  form, of 
hyaena,  approaching  the  ichneumons,  and  feeding  on  white 
ants  and  carrion,  is  peculiar  to  South  Africa. 

Family  27.— HY^NIDiE.     (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 


OxNEBAL  Distribution. 

Nbotbopical 

SUR-BBQIOm. 

'    NiABcno 

8UB-BSOIOM& 

PALiBABCno 
SUB-REQIOKS. 

Ethiopiav 
sub-rkoiovb. 

Oribntai. 

StTB-RBOlONS. 

AUBTRAUAV 
SlTB-BBOIOHB. 





—  a 

i.a.a- 

1 

The  Hyaenas  are  characteristically  Ethiopian,  to  which  region 
two  of  the  species  are  confined.  The  third,  Eycena  striata, 
ranges  over  all  the  open  country  of  India  to  the  foot  of  the 
E[imalayas,  and  through  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa. 
Its  fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  France. 

Extinct  Species, — ^The  cave  hyaena  (H,  spelaxi)  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  caverns  of  this  country  and  of  Central  Europe, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the  H.  croctUa  of 
South  AMca.  Another  species  is  found  in  some  parts  of  France. 
The  earliest  known  true  hyaenas  occur  in  the  Pliocene  formation 
in  France,  in  the  Bed  Crag  (Older  Pliocene)  of  England,  and  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  hills.  In  the  Miocene 
period  in  Europe,  quite  distinct  genera  are  found,  such  as 
Hyamidia  and  lA/cama  fix)m  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece; 
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Iditherium,  supposed  to  "be  intermediate  between  Viverridse  and 
HysenidsB ;  and  Thalassictis,  uniting  the  weasels  and  hyaenas. 

Family  28.—CANIDM  (3  Genera,  17  Sub-Genera,  54  Species.) 


Obnkiial  Distribution. 

VlQTBOPICAL 
BUB-BaOlOWL 

Nbabctio 
sub-rsoiohb. 

8UB-mB0I0N8. 

BraiOPiAv 

8UB-RCOIOM8. 

Orisntai. 
SuB-BBOioaa. 

AUSTBALUN 
SUB-BBOIOHB. 

i.a.a  - 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.a- 

i.a.a.4 

-at — . 
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The  Canidse,  comprising  the  animals  commonly  known  as 
dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  have  ai^  almost  universal  range  over 
the  earth,  being  only  absent  &bm  the  island  sub-regions  of 
Madagascar,  the  Antilles,  Austro-Malaya,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Pacinc  Islands.  With  the  exception  of  two  remarkable  forms — 
the  hyaena  dog  (Lyceum  pida),  and  the  great-eared  fox  {Megalotis 
Laiandet),  both  from  South  Africa — all  the  species  are  usually 
placed  in  the  genus  Cants,  the  distribution  of  which  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  family.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  in  his  arrangement 
of  the  family  (Proc.  ZooL  Soc,  1868),  subdivides  it  into  fifteen 
genera,  the  names  and  general  distribution  of  which  are  as 
follows: — 

Icticyon  (1  species),  Brazil;  Ciion  (4  species),  Siberia  to 
Java;  Lupus  (5  species),  North  America,  Europe,  India  to 
Ceylon ;  IHeba  (1  species).  North  and  West  Africa ;  Simenia 
(1  species),  Abyssinia ;  Chrysocyon  (2  species),  North  and  South 
America;  Cants  (4  species),  India,  Australia  (indigenous?) 
Lycalopex  (2  species).  South  America;  PseudcUopex  (5  species). 
South  America  and  Falkland  Islands ;  Thous  (2  species).  South 
America  to  Chili ;  Vulpes  (17  species),  all  the  great  continents, 
except  South  America  and  Australia ;  Fennecus  (4  species),  all 
Africa ;  Leucocyon  (1  species),  Arctic  regions ;  Urocyon  (2  species). 
North  America ;  Nyctereutes  (1  species),  Japan,  Amoorland  to  Can- 
ton (Plate  m.,  vol.  i.  p.  226).  These  are  all  sub-genera  according 
to  Professor  Cams,  except  Icticyon.  The  same  author  makes 
Lyceum  a  sub-genus,  while  Dr.  Gray  makes  it  a  sub-family ! 
V  Extinct  Species. — ^The  dog,  wolf,  and  fox,  are  found  fossil  in 
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caverns  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  several  extinct  species 
have  been  found  in  Tertiary  deposits  in  Europe,  North  India^ 
and  South  America.  Two  species  have  been  found  so  far  back 
as  the  Eocene  of  France,  but  the  fragments  discovered  are  not 
sufficient  to  determine  the  characters  with  any  certainty.  In 
North  America,  several  species  of  Cania  occur  in  the  Pliocene  of 
Nebraska  and  La  Plata.  The  genus  Oalecyrvas,  of  the  Pliocene 
of  (Eninghen,  and  Pakeocyony  of  the  Brazilian  caves,  are  sup> 
posed  to  belong  to  the  GanidaB.  Amphicyon  abounded  in  the 
Miocene  period,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America;  and  some 
of  the  species  were  as  large  as  a  tiger.  Other  extinct  genera 
are,  Cyjiodictis,  Cyotherimn,,  and  CtaUihylax,  from  the  Eocene 
of  France;  Psmdocyon,  Simocyon,  and  Hemicyon,  from  the 
Miocene ;  but  all  these  show  transition  characters  to  Yiverridfie 


Family  29.— MUSTELIDiE. 

(21-28  Genera,  92  . 

J' 
Species.) 

Oenbbal  Distbibution. 

■ M                                                                                                                                                                                                                                        -^^ 
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The  Mustelidae  constitute  one  of  those  groups  which  range 
over  the  whole  of  the  great  continental  areas.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  sub-families— one,  the  Mustelinas,  containing 
the  weasels,  gluttons,  and  allied  forms ;  a  second,  the  LutrinsB, 
containing  the  otters ;  and  a  third,  often  considered  a  distinct 
family,  the  Melininse,  containing  the  badgers,  ratels,  skunks, 
and  their  allies. 

In  the  first  group  (Mustelinse)  the  genera  Maries  and 
PutoHus  (13  species),  range  over  all  the  Palsearctic  region,  and  a 
considerable  part  of*  the  Oriental,  extending  through  India  to 
Ceylon,  and  to  Java  and  Borneo.  Two  species  of  Marks 
{^Mvstda  of  Baird)  occur  in  the  United  States.  The  weasels, 
forming  the  genus  Mustela  (20  species),  have  a  still  wider  range, 
extending  into  tropical  Africa  and  the  CordiUeras  of  Peru,  but 
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not  going  south  of  the  Himalayas  in  India.  The  North  American 
species,  are  placed  in  the  genus  Putoriua  by  Professor  Baird.  An 
allied  genus,  Oymnopvs  (4  species),  is  confined  to  the  third  and 
fourth  Oriental  sub-regions.  Ovlo  (1  species),  the  glutton,  is  an 
arctic  animal  keeping  to  the  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and* 
coming  as  far  south  as  the  great  lakes  in  North  America.  Oalictis 
(2  species),  the  grisons,  are  confined  to  the  Neotropical  region. 

The  Otters  (LutrinsB)  range  over  the  whole  area  occupied  by 
the  family.  They  have  been  subdivided  into  a  number  of  groups, 
such  as  Barangia  (1  species),  found  only  in  Sumatra ;  Lontra, 
containing  3  South  American  species ;  ZiUra  (7  species),  ranging 
over  the  whole  of  the  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  regions ;  Nviria 
(1  species),  a  sea-otter  confined  to  the  west  coast  of  America 
fix)m  Califomia  to  Chiloe;  Latronectea  (1  species),from  Japan  only; 
Aonyz  (5  species),  found  in  West  and  South  Africa,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  Oriental  sub-regions.  Hydrogale  (1  species),  confined 
to  South  Africa;  LcUax  (2  species),  Florida  and  California  to 
Canada  and  British  Columbia ;  Pteronura  (1  species),  Brazil  and 
Surinam ;  and  Enhydris  (1  species),  the  peculiar  sea-otter  of  Cali- 
fornia, Kamschatka  and  Japan.  The  last  two  are  the  only  groups 
of  otters,  besides  ZtUra,  admitted  by  Professor  Cams  as  genera. 

The  Badgers  and  allies  (MelininsB)  have  also  a  wide  range,  but 
with  one  exception  are  absent  from  South  America.  They  com- 
prise the  following  genera :  Arctonyx  (1  species),  Nepal  to  Aracan; 
Mdes  (4  species).  North  Europe  to  Japan,  and  China  as  far  south 
as  Hongkong  (Plate  I.,  vol.  L,  p.  195) ;  Taxidea  (2  species).  Central 
and  Western  North  America  to  58°  N.  Lat. ;  Mydavs  (1  species), 
mountains  of  Java  and  Sumatra;  Melivcra  (3  species).  Tropical  and 
South  Africa  and  India  to  foot  of  Himalayas ;  Mephitis  (12  species), 
America  from  Canada  and  British  Columbia  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan (Plate  XX,,  voi  ii.,  p.  136).  Idonyx  (2  species).  Tropical 
Africa  to  the  Cape ;  Eelictia  (4  species),  Nepal  to  Java,  Formosa 
and  Shanghai  (Plate  VII.,  vol  L  p.  331). 

Fossil  MustdidcB, — Species  of  otter,  weasel,  badger,  and  glutton, 
occur  in  European  bone  caves  and  other  Post-tertiary  deposits ; 
and  in  North  America  Oalictis,  now  found  only  in  the  Neotro- 
pical region,  and,  with  Mephitis,  occurring  in  Brazilian  caves. 

Vol.  II.— 14 
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Species  of  Mvstela  have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  of  France 
and  of  South  America;  and  LiUra  in  the  Pliocene  of  North  America. 

In  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe  several  species  of  Mustda 
and  Xt^ra  have  been  found;  with  the  extinct  genera  Toox^^Jon, 
Po^amo^Amiem,  and  PotoomepAt^is;  as  well  as  Pramcphitis  in 
Greece. 

In  .the.  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  species  of  Lutra 
and  Mellivora  are  founds  as  well  as  the  extinct  genera  Enhydrion 
and  UrsUaxUrS. 

The  family  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  North  Ameri'*^ 
during  the  Miocene  period. 


Family  30.— PEOCTONIDiE.     (4  Genera,  8  Species.) 


General  Distbibution. 
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The  Procyonidse  are  a  small,  but  very  curious  and  interesting 
family  of  bear-like  quadrupeds,  ranging  from  British  Columbia 
and  Canada  on  the  north,  to  Paraguay  and  the  limits  of  the 
tropical  forests  on  the  south. 

The  Eacoons,  forming  the  genus  Procyon,  are  common  all  over 
North  America;  a  well-marked  variety  or  distinct  species  inha- 
biting the  west  coast;  and  another,  most  parts  of  South  America. 
The  genus  Nasua,  or  the  coatis  (5  species  ?),  extends  from  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  to  Paraguay.  The  curious  arboreal  prehensile- 
tailed  kinkagou  (Cercoleptes  candivolvm)  is  also  found  in  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  and  in  all  the  great  forests  of  Peru  and  North 
Brazil  Bassaria  (2  species),  a  small  weas^l-like  animal  with  a 
banded  tail,  has  been  usually  classed  with  the  Viverridfie  or 
Mustelidse,  but  is  now  found  to  agree  closely  in  all  important 
points  of  internal  structure  with  this  family.  It  is  found  in 
California,  Texas,  and  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  and  belongs 
therefore  as  much  to  the  Nearctic  as  to  the  Neotropical  region. 
A  second  species  has  recently  been  described  by  Professor  Peters 
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from  Coban  in  Guatemala,  in  which  country  it  has  also  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Salvia 

Fossil  Froct/onidcB. — A  species  of  Noma  has  been  found  in  the 
bone  caves  of  Brazil,  and  a  Procyaa  in  the  Pliocene  or  Post- 
pliocene  deposits  of  Illinois  and  Carolina. 

Family  31.— ^LUEIDiE.    (2  Genera,  2  Species.) 

General  Distbibution. 
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The  Panda  (JSluncs  fuigens),  of  the  forest  regions  of  the 
Eastern  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet,  a  small  cat-like  bear,  has 
peculiarities  of  organization  which  render  it  necessary  to  place 
it  in  a  family  by  itselC  (Wate  VII.  voL  i.  p.  331).  An  allied 
genus,  jSluropus,  a  remarkable  animal  of  larger  size  and  in 
colour  nearly  all  white,  has  recently  been  described  by  Professor 
Milne-Edwards,  from  the  mountains  of  East  Thibet ;  so  that  the 
fiunily  may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  border  lands  of  the  Oriental 
and  Palsearctic  regions.  These  animals  have  their  nearest  allies 
in  the  coatis  and  bears 


Family  32. — Ul^SIDiE.    (5  Genera,  or  Sub-genera,  15  Species.) 
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The  Bears  have  a  tolerably  wide  distribution,  although  they 
are  entirely  absent  from  the  Australian  and  Ethiopian,  and  almost 
80  from  the  Neotropical  region,  one  species  only  being  found  in 
the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chili.  They  comprise  the  following 
groups,  some  of  which  are  doubtfully  ranked  as  genera. 

Thalassardos,  the  polar  bear  (1  species)  inhabiting  the  Arctic 
regions  ;  Ursus,  the  tnie  bears  (12  species),  which  range  over 
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all  the  Neorctic  and  Palaearctic  r^ions  as  far  as  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, the  Indo-Chinese  sub-r^on  in  the  mountains,  and  to 
Hainan  and  Formosa;  Helarctos,  the  Malay  or  sun-bear  (1 
species)  confined  to  the  Indo-Malayan  sub-r^on ;  Mdursus  or 
Prochilus,  the  honey-bear  (1  species),  confined  to  the  first  and 
second  Oriental  sub-regions,  over  which  it  ranges  from  the 
Granges  to  Ceylon ;  alid  Tremarctos,  the  spectacled  bear — com- 
monly known  as  Ursvs  orncUvs — which  is  isolated  in  the  Andes 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  forms  a  distinct  group. 

Fossil  Urs'idcB. — ^Two  bears  (Ursvs  tpelceus  and  U.  prisms) 
closely  allied  to  living  species,  abound  in  the  Post-tertiary  de- 
posits of  Europe ;  and  others  of  the  same  age  are  found  in  North 
America,  as  well  as  an  extinct  genus,  Arctodus. 

Ursus  arvemensis  is  found  in  the  Pliocene  formation  of  France, 
and  the  extinct  genus  Leptarchus  in  that  of  North  America. 

Several  species  of  Amphicyon,  which  appears  to  be  an  ances- 
tral form  of  this  family,  are  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of 
Europe  and  N.  India;  while  Ursus  also  occurs  in  the  Siwalik, 
Hilla  and  Nerbudda  deposits. 


Family  33.— OTAEIIDiE.     (4  Genera,  8  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 
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The  Otariidae,  or  Eared  Seals,  comprehending  the  sea-bears  and 
sea-lions,  are  confined  to  the  temperate  and  cold  shores  of  the 
North  Pacific,  and  to  similar  cUmates  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
where  the  larger  proportion  of  the  species  are  found.  They  are 
entirely  absent  from  the  North  Atlantic  shores.  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
in  his  recent  discussion  of  this  family  (BulL  Harvard  Museum) 
divides  them  into  the  following  genera : — 

Otdria  (1  species).  Temperate  South  America,  from  Chili  to 
La  Plata;  Callorhimis  (1  species),  Behring's  Straits  and  Kams- 
chatka ;  Arctocephalvs  (3   species),  temperate  regions  of   the 
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Southern  Hemisphere ;  Zalophms  (2  species),  North  Pacific,  from 
Califomia  to  Japan,  and  the  shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  Evmetofias  (1  species),  Behring's  Straits  and  Califomia. 

FossU  Otariidce, — Remains  supposed  to  belong  to  this  family 
have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  of  France. 

•     Family  34— TEICHECHID^.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

Oknekal  Distribution. 
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ESthiopiah 
sub-bcoions. 


Obisntal 
sub-rsqions. 


AUBTRAUAN 
SUB-BKOIOMB. 


A 


1-3- 


The  Morse,  or  Walrus  {Trichecua  rosmarus),  which  alone 
constitutes  this  family,  is  a  characteristic  animal  of  the  North 
Polar  regions,  hardly  passing  south  of  the  Arctic  circle  except  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  North  America,  where  it  sometimes 
reaches  Lat.  60^  It  is  most  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  but  is  not  foimd  on  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  between 
Long.  80**  and  160**  E.,  or  on  the  north  shores  of  America  from 
100**  to  150**  west 

Its  remains  have  been  found  fossil  in  Europe  as  far  south  as 
France,  .and  in  America  as  far  as  Virginia ;  but  the  small  frag- 
ments discovered  may  render  the  identification  uncertain. 


Family  35.— PHOCIDiE.     (13  Genera,  21  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

KlOTROPIOAL 
BUB-BaOIOHS. 

Nbarctic 
sub-bbqioms. 

PALiBARCTIC 
SUB-BBGIOMS. 

Ethiopiav 

SUB-BEOIONS. 

Oribktal 

8U1>-II£0I0NS. 

Adbtraliah 
sub.rboiok8. 

1 i*? 

1 A 

i.a.3.4 
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-a. 3- 

The  earless  or  true  Seals  are  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  frequenting  almost  ex- 
clusively the  temperate  and  cold  regions,  except  two  species 
said  to  occur  among  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  genus 
Phoca  and  its  close  allies,  as  well  as  Halichcerus  and  Pelagius,  are 
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northern;  while  Stenorhynchtbs  and  Morunga,  with  their  allies, 
are  mostly  southern.  The  genera  admitted  by  Dr.  Gray  in-  his 
catalogue  are  as  follows : — 

Callocephalus  (3  species),  Greenland,  North  Sea,  also  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Lakes  Aral  and  Baikal ;  Pagomys  (2  species). 
North  Sea,  North  Pacific,  and  Japan ;  Fagophihis  (2  species), 
North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic ;  Ecdicyon  (1  species).  North 
West  boast  of  America  ;  Phoca  (2  species).  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Pacific,  Japan ;  Halichoerus  (1  species),  Greenland,  North 
Sea,  and  Baltic ;  Pdagius  (2  species),  Madeira,  Mediterranean, 
Black  Sea ;  Stenorhynchiis  (1  species),  Antarctic  Ocean,  Falkland 
Islands,  New  Zealand;  Zohod^m  (1  species),  Antarctic  Ocean; 
Leptonyx  (1  species),  Antarctic  Ocean,  South  Australia,  East 
Patagonia ;  Ommatophoca  (1  species),  Antarctic  Ocean  ;  Martmga 
(2  species),  California,  Falkland  Islands,  Temperate  regions  of 
Southern  Ocean  ;  CystopJiora  (2  species).  North  Atlantic,  Antilles. 

Fossil  Seals, — Bemains  of  living  species  of  seals  have  been  found 
in  Post-tertiary  deposits  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Algeria, 
as  well  as  in  New  Zealand.  Pristiphoca  occitana  is  a  fossil  seal 
from  the  Pliocene  of  Montpellier,  while  a  species  of  PJioca  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

General  Femarks  an  the  Distribution  of  the  Camivara, 

Terrestrial  Camivora. — For  the  purposes  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution, tte  terrestrial  and  aquatic  Carnivora  differ  too  widely 
to  be  considered  in  one  view,  their  areas  being  limited  by  barriers 
of  a  very  different  nature.  The  terrestrial  Carnivora  form  a  very 
extensive  and  considerably  varied  group  of  animals,  having,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  Australia,  a  world-wide  distribution. 
Yet  the  range  of  modification  of  form  is  not  very  great,  and  the 
occurrence  of  three  families  consisting  of  but  one  species  each,  is 
an  indication  of  a  great  amount  of  recent  extinction.  One  of 
the  most  marked  features  presented  by  this  group  is  its  com- 
parative scarcity  in  the  Neotropical  region,  only  four  families 
being  represented  there  (not  counting  the  Ursidae,  which  has 
only  one  Andean  species),  and  both  genera  and  species  are  few 
in  number.    Even  the  Procyonidse,  which  are  especially  South 
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American,  have  but  two  genera  and  six  species  in  that  vast  area. 
We  might  therefore,  from  these  considerations  alone,  conclude 
that  Camivora  are  a  development  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  have  been  introduced  into  the  Neotropical  region  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  epoch.  The  claim  of  the  Nearctic  region  to 
be  kept  distinct  from  the  Pal^arctic  (with  which  some  writers 
have  wished  to  unite  it)  is  well  maintained  by  its  possession  of 
at  least  six  species  of  Mephitis,  or  skunk,  a  group  having  no 
close  aUies  in  any  other  r^oh, — ^and  the  genera  Procyon  and 
Bassaris, — for  the  latter,  ranging  from  the  high  lands  of  Guate- 
mala and  Mexico  to  Texas  and  California,  may  be  considered 
a  Nearctic  rather  than  a  Neotropical  form.  In  the  other 
&iiiilies,  the  most  marked  feature  is  the  total  absence  of  Ursidse 
from  the  Ethiopian  region.  The  great  mass  of  the  generic 
forms  of  Camivora,  however,  are  found  in  the  Oriental  and 
Ethiopian  regions,  which  possess  all  the  extensive  group  of 
ViverridflB  (except  la  few  species  in  the  fourth  Palsearctic  sub- 
region)  and  a  large  number  of  FelidsB  and  Mustelidae.    • 

Aquatic  Camivora, — ^The  aquatic  Camivora  present  no  very 
marked  features  of  distribution,  except  their  preference  for  cold 
and  temperate  rather  than  tropical  seas.  Their  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  terrestrial  group,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Otariidse  to  the  Ursidae ;  but  this  must  be  very  remote,  and  the 
occurrence  of  both  seals  and  bears  in  the  Miocene  period,  shows, 
that  until  we  find  some  late  Secondary  or  early  Tertiary  foraiation 
rich  in  Mammalian  remains,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  at  the  tran- 
sition forms  indicating  the  steps  by  which  the  aquatic  Camivora 
were  developed.  The  most  interesting  special  fact  of  distribu- 
tion to  be  noticed,  is  the  occurrence  of  seals,  closely  allied  to 
those  inhabiting  the  northern  seas,  in  the  Caspian,  Lake  Aral, 
and  Lake  Baikal.  In  the  case  of  the  two  first-named  localities 
there  is  little  difficulty,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  North  Sea 
by  extensive  plains  of  low  elevation,  so  that  a  depression  of  less 
than  500  feet  would  open  a  free  communication  with  the  ocean. 
At  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  a  great  gulf  of  the  Arctic  ocean 
must  have. occupied  the  valley  of  the  Irtish,  and  extended  to  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  till  the  elevation  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes  cut  ofiP  the 
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communicatioii  with  the  ocean,  leaving  an  inland  sea  with  its  seals. 
Lake  Baikal,  however,  offers  much  greater  difficulties ;  since  it  is 
not  only  a  fresh- water  lake,  but  is  situated  in  a  mountain  district . 
nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  entirely  separated  from 
the  plains  by  several  hundred  miles  of  high  land.  It  is  true  that 
such  an  amount  of  submergence  and  elevation  is  known  to  have 
occurred  in  Europe  so  recently  as  during  the  Glacial  period;  but 
Lake  Baikal  is  so  surrounded  by  mountains,  that  it  must  at  that 
•  time  have  been  filled  with  ice,  if  at  anything  like  its  present 
elevation.  Its  emergence  from  the  sea  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  since  the  cold  epoch,  and  this  would  imply  that  an  enormous 
extent  of  Northern  Asia  has  been  very  recently  imder  water. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  on  Seals  as  animals  which  exclu- 
sively  inhabit  salt  water ;  but  it  is  probably  from  other  causes 
than  its  saltness  that  they  usually  keep  to  the  open  sea>  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  fresh- water  should  not  suit  them  quite 
as  well,  provided  they  find  in  it  a  sufficiency  bf  food,  facilities  for 
rearing  their  young,  and  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  enemies. 
As  already  remarked  in  vol.  L  p.  218,  Mr,  Belt's  ingenious 
hypothesis  (founded  on  personal  examination  of  the  Siberian 
Steppes),  that  during  the  Glacial  period  the  northern  ice-cap 
dammed  up  the  waters  of  the  northward  flowing  Asiatic  rivers, 
and  thus  formed  a  vast  fresh-water  lake  which  might  have  risen  as 
high  as  Lake  Baikal,  seems  to  offer  the  best  solution  of  this 
curious  problem  of  distribution. 

Bange  of  Camivora  in  Time, — Camivora  have  been  found  in 
all  the  Tertiary  deposits,  and  comprise  a  number  of  extinct 
genera  and  even  families.  Several  genera  of  CanidsB  occur  in 
the  Upper  Eocene  of  Europe ;  but  the  most  remarkable  fact  is, 
that  even  in  the  Lower  Eocene  are  foimd  two  well-marked 
forms,  Palceonyctis,  one  of  the  Viverridae,  and  Ardocyon,  form- 
ing a  distinct  family  type  of  very  generalized  characters,  but 
unmistakably  a  carnivore.  This  last  has  been  found  at  La  Ffere, 
in  the  north-east  of  France,  in  a  deposit  which,  according  to 
M.  Gaudry,  is  the  very  lowest  of  the  Lower  Eocene  formation 
in  Europe.  Arctocyon  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
very  oldest,  of  the  higher  forms  of  mammal  yet  discovered. 
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Ordcff  r.—CETACEA. 
Family  36.— BAL^NID^.    (6  Genera,  14  Species.) . 

Okne&al  DiSTBiBiTTiON.^Temperate  and  Cold  Seas  of    l)oth   Northern  and 

Southern  Hemispheres. 

This  family  comprises  the  whalebone  or  "  right "  whales,  the 
best  known  species  being  the  Greenland  whale  (BcUcena  mys- 
iicetus).  Allied  species  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  southern 
seas,  as  far  north  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  while  some  of  the 
northern  species  are  found  ofiT  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  even  enter 
the  Mediterranean.  As  most  of  the  species  indicated  are  im- 
perfectly known,  and  their  classification  by  no  means  well 
settled,  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  enumerating  the 
genera  or  sub-genera. 

Family  37.— BAL^NOPTEBIDiE.    (9  Genera,  22  Species.) 

Genebal  Distribution. — Ck)ld  and  Temperate  Seas  of  both  Hemispheres. 

This  family  comprises  the  finner  whales  and  rorquals,  and  are 
diaracterised  by  possessing  a  dorsal  fin  and  having  the  baleen 
or  whalebone  less  developed.  They  are  abundant  in  all  northern 
seas,  less  so  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  they  seem  occa- 
sionally to  enter  the  trcfpical  seas.  The  best  known  genera  are 
Megaptera  (7  species) ;  Physalus  (4  species) ;  and  BoUcenoptera 
(2  species) ;  all  of  which  have  species  in  the  North  Sea. 


Famjly  38.— CATODONTIDiE.     (4  Genera,  or  Sub-Genera, 

6  Species.) 

Oenebau  DisTBiBxrnoN. — All  the  Tropical  Oceans,  extending  north  and  south 

into  Temperate  watera 

Thiff  family,  comprising  the  cachalots  or  sperm  whales,  and 
black-fish,  are  separated  from  the  true  whales  by  having  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw  and  no  whalebone.  Tliey  are  pre-eminently  a 
tiopical,  as  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding  which  are 
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arctic  and  antarctic  families.  The  spermaceti  whale  {Caiodon 
macTocephalus)  abounds  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  deep 
Moluccan  Sea,  and  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel  In  the  Atlantic  it  is  scarce,  although  it  occa- 
sionally comes  north  as  far  as  our  shores. 

The  genera  of  CatodontidsB  as  given  by  Dr.  Gray  are,  OatocUm 
(2  species  ?),  Warm  Eastern  Oceans ;  Fhyseter  (1  species),  "  the 
black  fish,"  North  Sea ;  Cogia  (2  species).  South  Temperate 
Oceans ;  Euphysetes  (1  species),  Coast  of  Australia. 

Family  39.— HTPEEOODONTIDuE.  (9  Genera  or  Sub-Genera, 

12  Species.) 

General  Distribution. — Atlantic,  Meditaranean,  Indian  Ocean,  and  Sonthem 

Ocean. 

This  family  consists  of  the  beaked  whales,  which  have  no  per- 
manent teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  genera,  according  to  Dr.  Gray, 
are,  Hyperoodon  (2  species)  "bottle-nosed  whales,"  North  Sea; 
Zagenocetvs  (1  species).  North  Sea  ;  Epiodon  (2  species).  North 
and  South  Atlantic;  Petrorhynchus  (2  species),  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Southern  Ocean ;  Berardius  (1  species).  New  Zealand ; 
Xiphius  (1  species)  North  Atlantic ;  DoHchodon  (1  species),  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  Neoziphivs  (1  species)  Mediterranean ;  Dioplo- 
don  (1  species),  Indian  Ocean. 

Family  40.— MONODQNTIDiE.     (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

The  "  Narwhal "  {Monodon  monoceros)  which  constitutes  this 
family,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Gray  along  with  the  "  white  whales,"  in 
his  family  Belugidse.     It  inhabits  the  North  Sea. 

Family  41.— DELPHINID^.     (24  Genera  or  Sub-Genera, 

100  Species.) 

General  Distribution. — AU  Oceans,  Seas,  and  Great  Rirers  of  the  globe. 

This  family,  including  the  Porpoises,  Dolphins,  White  Whales, 
&c.,  may  be  described  as  small,  fish-shaped  whales,  having  teeth 
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in  both  jaws. ,  According  to  Dr.  Gray  they  form  seven  families 
and  24  genera ;  according  to  Professor  Cams,  four  sub-families 
and  8  genera^  but  as  these  groups  appear  to  be  established  on 
quite  different  principles,  and  often  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
I  shall  simply  enumerate  Dr.  Gray's  genera  with  their  distribu- 
tion as  given  in  his  British  Museum  Catalogue. 

Platanista  (2  species),  long-snouted  porpoises,  inhabiting  the 
Ganges  and  Indus  ;  Inia  (1  species),  a  somewhat  similar  form, 
inhabiting  the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazonian  rivers :  Sierio 
(8  species),  Indian  Ocean,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  West  Pacific ; 
Sotalia  (1  species),  Guiana ;  Delphinus  (10  species),  all  the  oceans ; 
Clymenia  (14  species),  all  the  oceans ;  Ddphinapterus  (1  species). 
South  Atlantic ;  Tursio  (7  species),  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans ; 
Eutrcpia  (2  species).  Chili,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Electra  (8 
species),  all  the  oceans;  Leucoplmrus  (1  species).  North  Sea; 
LagenorhynchtLS  (1  species),  North  Sea;  Psettdorca  (2  species). 
North  Sea,  Tasmania ;  Orcaella  (2  species),  Ganges ;  Acantho- 
delphis  (1  species),  Brazil ;  Phoccena  (2  species).  North  Sea ;  Neo- 
meris  (1  species),  India  ;  Orampus  (3  species).  North  Sea,  Medi- 
terranean, Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Globiocephalm  (14  species),  all 
the  oceans;  Sphazrocephalvs  (1  species).  North  Atlantic;  Orca 
(9  species).  Northern  and  Southern  Oceans ;  Ophyaia  (1  species), 
Korth  Pacific  ;  Beluga  (6  species),  Arctic  Seas,  Australia  ;  Pon- 
toporia  (1  species),  Monte  Video. 

Fossil  Cetacea. 

JRemams  of  Cetacea  are  tolerably  abundant  in  Tertiary 
deposits,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America.  In  the  Lower 
PUocene  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  extinct  species  of 
five  or  six  living  genera  of  whales  and  dolphins  have  been 
found ;  and  most  of  these  occur  also  in  the  Upper  Miocene,  along 
with  many  others,  referred  to  about  a  dozen  extinct  genera. 

In  the  Post-pliocene  deposits  of  Vermont  and  South  Carolina, 
several  extinct  species  have  been  found  belonging  to  living  genera; 
but  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  Eastern  United  States  ceta- 
cean remains  are  much  more  abundant,  more  than  30  species  of 
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extinct  whales  and  dolphins  having  been  described,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  extinct  genera. 

The  Zeuglodontidae,  an  extinct  family  of  carnivorous  whales, 
with  double-fanged  serrated  molar  teeth,  whose  affinities  are 
somewhat  doubtful,  are  found  in  the  older  Pliocene  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  Miocene  and  Eocene  ot  the  Eastern  United  States. 
Zmglodon  abounds  in  the  United  States,  and  one  species  reached 
a  length  of  seventy  feet  A  species  ot  this  genus  h^  said  to  have 
been  found  in  Malta.  Squalodon  occurs  in  Europe  and  North 
America ;  and  in  the  latter  coimtry  four  or  five  other  genera  have 
been  described,  of  which  one,  Saurocetes,  has  been  found  also  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Order  VI.—SIRENIA. 
Family  42.— MANATDD^    (3  Genera,  5  Species  ?) 


Qensbal  Dutribution. 

NSOTBOPICAL 
SCB-BBOIONA. 

■ 

NKABCnC 

8in»>Bsoioif8. 

PALiBARCnC 
SUB-BSOIOMB. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BBQIOm. 

Obikstal 
scb-bboionb. 

AXTSTBAUAH 
SOB-BEOIONS. 

—  fi  -A 
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1 

The  Sea-cows  are  herbivorous  aquatic  animals  living  on  the 
coasts  or  in  the  great  rivers  of  several  parts  of  the  globe.  Ma- 
ncUtis  (2  species)  inhabits  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  one 
species  ranging  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  North  Brazil,  and 
ascending  the  Amazon  {ax  into  the  interior  of  the  continent ; 
while  the  other  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Halicore  (2 
species  ?),  the  Dugong,  is  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  extending 
from  Mozambique  to  the  Red  Sea,  thence  to  Western  India  and 
Ceylon,  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the  north  coast  of  Australia. 
Rytina  (1  species),  supposed  to  be  now  extinct,  inhabited  re- 
cently the  North  Pacific,  between  Kamschatka  and  Behring's 
Straits. 

Fossil  Sirenia, — ^Extinct  species  of  Manattis  have  been  found 
in  the  Post-pliocene  deposits  of  Eastern  North  America  from 
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Maiyland  to  Florida ;  and  an  extinct  genus,  ProrcLstomuSf  in  some 
Tertiary  deposits  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

In  Post-pliocene  deposits  in  Siberia,  remains  of  Bytina  have 
been  found ;  while  several  species  of  the  extinct  genus  Halu 
iherium,  perhaps  intermediate  between  Manatus  and  HcUieore, 
have  been  found  in  the  older  Pliocene  and  Upper  Miocene  of 
Fiance  and  Germany. 


Order  VIL—UNQULATA. 


Family  43.— 

EQUID.E 

.     (1  Genus,  8  Species.) 

Gkniekal  Distbibution. 

KionopiCAL 

8CB*RaoiO!f8. 

NsARcno 

8UF-BSOIOM8. 

PiLLiBARCriC 
SU»>REOI01l8. 

Ethiopiah         Ortietital 

SUB-BlGOIOinL       SCTB-REQIOMB. 

AuaTRAUAW 
8UB-ABQI0]l«i 

I 


LrviMO  Spcciis. 

I  -a. 3  -     i.a..3  - 

Extinct  Spbciib. 

11-3- 


.fl.8  —  I  i.a.3. 


The  Horses,  Asses,  and  Zebras  form  a  highly  specialized  group 
now  oonfined  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Palaearctic  regions,  but  during 
the  middle  and  later  tertiaries  having  a  very  extensive  range. 
The  zebras  (3  species)  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  the  Ethiopian 
r^on,  while  the  asses  (4  species)  are  characteristic  of  the  deserts 
of  the  Palaearctic  region  from  North  Africa  and  Syria  to  Western 
India,  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria.  The  domestic  horse  is  not 
known  in  a  wild  state,  but  its  remains  are  found  in  recent  de- 
posits from  Britain  to  the  Altai  Mountains,  so  that  its  disappear- 
ance is  probably  due  to  human  agency. 

Extinct  Eqvidce, — ^Extinct  forms  of  this  family  are  very 
numerous.  The  genus  Equus  occurs  in  Post-pliocene  and  Plio- 
cene deposits  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  South  America. 
In  North  America  the  species  are  most  numerous.  An  allied 
genus  Hipparion,  having  rudimentary  lateral  toes,  is  represented 
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by  several  species  in  the  Pliocene  of  North  America,  while  in 
Europe  it  occurs  both  in  the  Older  Pliocene  and  Upper  Miocene. 
Various  other  allied  forms,  in  which  the  lateral  toes  are  more 
and  more  developed,  and  most  of  which  are  now  classed  in  a  dis- 
tinct family,  Anchitheridae,  range  back  through  the  Miocene  to 
the  Eocene  period.  A  sufficient  account  of  these  has  already 
been  given  in  voL  i  chap.  vi.  p.  135,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  the  supposed  origin  and  migrations  of  the  horse. 

Family  44— TAPIEIDiE.    (2  Genera  ?  6  Species.) 


Gbne&al  Distribution. 


Nbotbopical 

StTB-BSOIOlCa. 


Nkabotio 
sub-rboioms. 


PAXJBiUlCnC 
SUB-RBOIOyg. 


Ethiopiam 
sub-rboionb. 


Oribntal 
Sin»>RBQioir8. 


AomtALIAN 

Sub-regions. 


a. 3 


The  Tapirs  form  a  small  group  of  animals  whose  discontinuous 
distribution  plainly  indicates  their  approaching  extinction.  For 
a  long  time  only  two  species  were  known,  the  black  American, 
and  the  white-banded  Malay  tapir,  the  former  confined  to  the 
equatorial  forests  of  South  America,  the  latter  to  the  Malay 
peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  (Plate  VIII.  vol.  i.  p.  337). 
Lately  however  another,  or  perhaps  two  distinct  species  (or  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  J.  K  Gray,  four !)  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Andes  of  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
8,000  to  12,000  feet ;  while  one  or  perhaps  two  more,  forming 
the  allied  genus  Elasmognathus,  have  been  found  to  inhabit 
Central  America  from  Panama  to  Guatemala. 

Extinct  Tapirs. — True  tapirs  inhabited  Western  Europe,  from 
the  latest  Pliocene  back  to  the  earliest  Miocene  times ;  while 
they  only  occur  in  either  North  or  South  America  in  the  Post- 
pliocene  deposits  and  caves.  The  singular  distribution  of  the 
living  species  is  thus  explained,  since  we  see  that  they  are 
an  Old  World  group  which  only  entered  the  American  continent 
at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  An  ancestral  form  of  this 
group — Lophiodon—ia  found  in  Miocene  and  Eocene  deposits  of 
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^Europe  and  North  America;  while  a  still  more  ancient  form  of 
Ixurge  size  is  found  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  France  and  England, 
indicating  an  immense  antiquity  for  this  group  of  Mammalia. 
There  are  many  other  extinct  forms  connecting  these  with  th  e 
I*al»otherid»,  already  noticed  in  chapter  vi.  (vol.  L  pp.  119-125). 


Famly  45.— EHINOCEEOTIDiE.,    (1  Genus,  9  Species.) 
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AOSTBALIAN 
SUV-REOIOIia. 


living  Bhinoceroses  are  especially  characteristic  of  Africa,  with 
Korthem  and  Malayan  India.  Four  or  perhaps  five  species,  all 
two-homed,  are  found  in  Africa,  where  they  range  over  the  whole 
country  south  of  the  desert  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the 
Oriental  region  there  are  also  four  or  five  species,  which  range 
from  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  eastwards  through 
Assam,  Chittagong,  and  Siam,  to  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Java 
Three  of  these  are  one-homed,  the  others  found  in  Sumatra,  and 
northwards  to  P^u  and  Chittagong,  two-homed.  The  Asiatic 
differ  from  the  African  species  in  some  dental  characters,  but 
they  are  in  other  respects  so  much  alike  that  they  are  not  gene- 
rally considered  to  form  distinct  genera.  In  his  latest  catalogue 
however  (1873),  Dr.  Gray  has  four  geneTS.,  Shinoceros  (4  species), 
and  Ceratorhinus  (2  species),  Asiatic ;  Rhinasier  (2  species),  and 
CercUotherium  (2  species),  African.  ^ 

Extinct  Bhiriocerotidce. — Numerous  species  of  Shinoceros  ranged 
over  Europe  and  Asia  from  the  Post -pliocene  back  to  the  Upper 
ifiocene  period,  and  in  North  America  during  the  Pliocene  period 
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only.  The  hornless  Acerotherium  is  Miocene  only,  in  both 
countries.  Other  genera  are,  Leptodon  from  Greece,  and  Hyra- 
codon  from  Nebraska,  both  of  Miocene  age.  More  than  20 
species  of  extinct  rhinoceroses  are  known,  and  one  has  even  been 
found  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet  in  Thibet 

Family  46.— HIPPOPOTAMIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 

Gei^xbal  Distribution. 


NiontoptoAL 

Stm-BBOIOHS. 
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The  Hippopotamus  inhabits  all  the  great  rivers  of  AMca ;  a 
distinct  species  of  a  smaller  size  being  found  on  the  west  coasts 
and  on  some  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Tchad. 

Fossil  Hippopotami. — ^Eight  extinct  species  of  Hippopotamvs 
are  known  from  Europe  and  India,  the  former  Post-pliocene  or 
Pliocene,  the  latter  of  Upper  Miocene  age.  They  ranged  as  far 
north  as  the  Thames  valley.  An  extinct  genus  from  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  Merycopotamus,  cuK^ording  to  Dr.  Falconer  connects  Hippo- 
potamtcs  with  ArUhracotherium,  an  extinct  form  from  the  Miocene 
of  Europe,  allied  to  the  swine. 


Family  47.— SUIDiE.    (5  Genera,  22  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

NlOTROPICAL 
SUB-BIOIONS. 
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1. 

The  Swine  may  be  divided  into  three  well-marked  groups, 
from  peculiarities  in  their  dentition.     1.  The  Dicotylinae,  or 
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peccaries  (1  genus,  Dicotyles),  These  offer  so  many  structural 
differences  that  they  are  often  classed  as  a  separate  family.  2. 
The  true  swine  (3  genera,  8uSy  Potamochcervs,  and  Baiirusa) ;  and, 
3.  ThePhacochoerinaB,  or  wart  hogs  (1  genus,  Phacochoerus),  These 
last  are  also  sometimes  made  into  a  separate  family,  but  they 
are  hardly  so  distinct  as  the  Dicotylinse. 

The  Peccaries  (2  species),  are  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  re- 
gion, extending  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay.  They  also  spread 
northwards  into  Texas,  and  as  far  as  the  Bed  Biver  of  Arkansas, 
thus  just  entering  the  Nearctic  region ;  but  with  this  exception 
swine  are  wholly  absent  from  this  region,  forming  an  excellent 
feature  by  which  to  differentiate  it  from  the  Palsearctic. 

Sus  (14  species),  rangesoverthe  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  regions 
and  into  the  first  Australian  sub-region  as  far  as  New  Guinea ; 
bat  it  is  absent  from  the  Ethiopian  region,  or  barely  enters  it  on 
the  north-east.  PotamochceruB  (3  species  ?),  is  wholly  Ethiopian 
(Plate  V.  voL  i  p.  278).  JSdbirusa  (1  species),  is  confined  to  two 
islands,  Celebes  and  Bouru,  in  the  first  AustraUan  sub-region. 

Phaeoehcervs  (2  species),  ranges  over  tropical  Africa  from 
Abyssinia  to  Cafiraria. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  divides  true  swine  (Bus)  into  7  genera,  but  it 
seems  far  better  to  keep  them  as  one. 

Fossil  SuidcB. — These  are  very  numerous.  Many  extinct 
species  of  wild  hog  (Sics),  are  found  in  Europe  and  North  India, 
ranging  back  from  the  Post-pliocene  to  the  Upper  Miocene  for- 
mations. In  the  Miocene  of  Europe  are  numerous  extinct 
genera,  Bothriodan,  ArUhracotherium,  PcUceochosrus,  Hyothtrium, 
and  some  others ;  while  in  the  Upper  Eocene  occur  CebocJuxrus, 
Choeropotamus,  and  Acoiherium, — ^these  early  forms  having  more 
resemblance  to  the  peccaries. 

None  of  these  genera  are  found  in  America,  where  we  have  the 
living  genus  Dicotyles  in  the  Post-pliocene  and  Pliocene  deposits, 
both  of  North  and  South  America ;  with  a  number  of  extinct 
genera  in  the  Miocene.  The  chief  of  these  are,  Motfierium,  Per- 
chcerus,  Leptochcerus,  and  Nanohyus,  all  from  Dakota,  and 
Thinohyus,  from  Oregon.  One  extinct  genus,  Platygantis,  closely 
aUied  to  Dicotyles,  is  found  in  the  Post-pliocene  of  Nebraska. 

Vol.  n.— 15 
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Or^on,  and  Arkansas.  Elotherium  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the 
peccary  and  hippopotamus.  Hyopotamus,  from  the  Miocene  of 
Dakota,  is  allied  to  ArUhracotherium,  and  forms  with  it  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Leidy)  a  distinct  family  of  ancestral  swine. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  swine  were  almost  equally  well  re- 
presented in  North  America  and  Europe,  during  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  times,  but  by  entirely  distinct  forms  ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable &ct  that  these  hardy  omnivorous  animals,  should,  like 
the  horses,  have  entirely  died  out  in  North  America,  except  a 
few  peccaries  which  have  preserved  themselves  in  the  sub-tropical 
parts  and  in  the  southern  continent,  to  which  they  are  compara- 
tively recent  emigrants.  We  can  hardly  have  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  vast  physical  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
North  American  continent  during  the  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene 
epochs,  than  the  complete  extinction  of  these,  along  with  so 
many  other  remarkable  types  of  Mammalia. 

According  to  M.  Gaudry,  the  ancestors  of  all  the  swine,  with 
the  hippopotami  and  extinct  Anthracotherivm,  Merycopotamtts, 
and  many  allied  forms, — are  the  ffyracotherium  and  Pliolopkus^ 
both  found  only  in  the  London  clay  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Eocene  formation. 


Family  48.— CAMELIDiE.     (2  Genera,  6  Species). 


Genkkal  Distribution. 

-•*■                 •                       _         ■ 
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The  Camels  are  an  exceedingly  restricted  group,  the  majority 
of  the  species  now  existing  only  in  a  state  of  domestication.  The 
genus  Cameltis  (2  species),  is  a  highly  characteristic  desert  form 
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of  the  Palaearctic  region,  from  the  Sahara  to  Mongolia  as  far  as 
Lake  Baikal  Attchenia  (4  species),  comprehending  the  Llamas 
and  Alpacas,  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  mountains  and  deserts 
of  the  southern  part  of  South  America.  Two  species  entirely 
domesticated  inhabit  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes;  and  two 
others  are  found  in  a  wild  state,  the  vicuna  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Chili  (Plate  XVI.  vol.  iL  p.  40),  and  the  guanaco  over 
the  plains  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fu^o. 

Extinct  Camdidce, — No  fossil  remains  of  camels  have  been 
found  in  Europe,  but  one  occurs  in  the  deposits  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  usually  classed  as  Upper  Miocene,  but  which  some  natu- 
ralists think  are  more  likely  of  Older  Pliocene  age.  Meryco- 
iherivm,  teeth  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  Siberian  drift,  is 
siq)posed  to  belong  to  this  family; 

In  North  America,  where  no  representative  of  the  family  now 
exists,  the  camel-tribe  were  once  abundant  In  the  Post-pliocene 
deposits  of  Califomia  an  Atcchenia  has  been  found,  and  in  those 
of  Kansas  one  of  the  extinct  genus  JProcamdus.  In  the  Pliocene 
period,  this  genus,  which  was  closely  allied  to  the  living  camels, 
abounded,  six  or  seven  species  having  been  described  from 
Nebraska  and  Texas,  together  with  an  allied  "form  Homocamdus. 
In  the  Miocene  period  different  genera  appear, — PcRbrotherium, 
and  Protomertfx, — ^while  a  Ptocamelus  has  been  foimd  in  de- 
posits of  this  age  in  Virginia. 

In  South  America  a  species  of  Auchmia  has  been  found  in 
the  caves  of  Brazil,  and  others  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the 
pampas,  together  ^viith  two  extinct  genera,  Palceolama  and  Camelo- 
theriutn. 

We  thus  find  the  ancestors  of  the  Camelidse  in  a  region  where 
they  do  not  now  exist,  but  which  is  situated  so  that  the  now 
widely  separated  living  forms  could  easily  have  been  derived 
from  it  This  case  offers  a  remarkable  example  of  the  light 
thrown  by  palaeontology  on  the  distribution  of  living  animals ; 
and  it  is  a  warning  against  the  too  common  practice  of  assuming 
the  direct  land  connection  of  remote  continents,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain similar  instances  of  discontinuous  distribution  to  that  of 
the  present  family. 
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Family  49.— TRAGULIDiE.    (2  Genera,  6  Species.) 


Genesal  Distribxttiom. 
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The  Tragulidse  are  a  group  of  small;,  homlessb^  deer-like  animals, 
with  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  having  some  structural  affinities 
with  the  camels.  The  musk-deer  was  formerly  classed  in  this 
family,  which  it  resembles  externally ;  but  a  minute  examination 
of  its  structure  by  M.  Milne-Edwards,  has  shown  it  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  deer.  .  The  Chevrotaius,  or  mouse-deer, 
Tragvius  (5  species),  range  over  all  India  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  and  Ceylon,  and  through  Assam,  Malacca,  and  Cam- 
bodja,  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Javit  (Plate  VIII.,  voL  i  p. 
337).    Hyomoschus  (1  species),  is  found  in  West  Africa.. 

Extinct  TrofftUidos. — ^A  species  of  Hyomoschus  is  said  to  have 
been  foimd  in  the  Miocene  of  the  South  of  France,  as  well  as 
three  extinct  genera,  Dremotherium  (also  found  in  Greece),  with 
LopMomeryx  from  the  Upper  Miocene,  said  to  be  allied  to  Tra- 
gultis ;  and  AmphitragtUvs  from  the  Lower  Miocene,  of  more 
remote  affinities,  and  sometimes  placed  among  the  Deer.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  family  existed  in  Europe 
in  Miocene  times ;  and  thus  another  case  of  discontinuous  dis- 
tribution is  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Family  50.— CEEVID^    (8  Genera,  52  Species.) 


Qenxbal  Distribxttion. 
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The  Cervidsd,  or  deer  tribe,  are  an  extensive  group  of  animals 
equally  adapted  for  inhabiting  forests  or  open  plains,  the  Arctic 
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regions  or  the  Tropica.  They  range  in  fact  over  the  whole  of  the 
great  continents  of  the  globe,  with  the  one  striking  exception  of 
Africa,  where  they  are  only  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean which  form  part  of  the  Paleearctic  region.  The  following 
is  the  distribution  of  the  genera. 

Alces  (1  species),  the  elk  or  moose,  ranges  all  over  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  south  as  East  Prussia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
North  China ;  and  over  Arctic  America  to  Maine  on  the  East,  and 
British  Columbia  on  the  west.  The  American  species  may 
however  be  distinct,  although  very  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Europe.  Tarandus  (1  species),  the  reindeer,  has  a  similar  range 
to  the  last,  but  keeps  farther  north  in  Europe,  inhabiting  Gi-een- 
land  and  Spitzbergen  ;  and  in  America  extends  farther  south,  to 
New  Brunswick  and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  There 
are  several  varieties  or  species  of  this  animal  confined  to  special 
districts,  but  they  are  not  yet  well  determined.  Oervus  (40 
species),  the  true  deer,  have  been  sub-divided  into  numerous  sub- 
genera characteristic  of  separate  districts.  They  range  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  family,  except  that  they  do  not  go  beyond 
57°  N.  in  America  and  a  little  further  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
South  America  they  extend  over  Patagonia  and  even  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  They  are  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  over  the 
whole  of  the  Oriental  region,  and  beyond  it  as  far  as  the  Mo- 
luccas and  Timor,  where  however  they  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced by  man  at  an  early  period.  Dama  (1  species),  the  fallow 
deer,  is  a  native  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Spain 
and  Barbary  to  Syria.  Capreohis  (2  species),  the  roe-deer,  inhabits 
all  Temperate  and  South  Europe  to  Syria,  with  a  distinct  species 
in  N.  China.  Cermdus  (4  species),  the  muntjacs,  are  found  in 
all  the  forest  districts  of  the  Oriental  region,  from  India  and 
Ceylon  to  China  as  far  north  as  Ningpo  and  Formosa,  also  south- 
ward to  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Mosckus  (1  species) 
the  musk-deer,  inhabits  Central  Asia  from  the  Amoor  and 
Pekin,  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  Siamese  mountains  above 
8000  ft.  elevation.  This  is  usually  classed  as  a  distinct  family, 
but  M.  Milne-Edwards  remarks,  that  it  differs  in  no  important 
points  of  organisation  from  the  rest  of  the  Cervidse.    Hydropotes 
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(1  species)  inhabits  China  from  the  Tang-tse  Kiang  northwards. 
This  new  genus  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Swinhoe, 
who  says  its  nearest  affinities  are  with  Moschus,  Other  new 
forms  are  Lophotragvs,  and  Elaphodus,  both  inhabiting  North 
China ;  the  former  is  hornless,  the  latter  has  very  small  horns 
about  an  inch  long. 

Extinct  Deer, — Numerous  extinct  species  of  the  genus  Cervus 
are  found  fossil  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  all  formations 
between  the  Post-pliocene  and  the  Upper  Miocene.  The  Elk 
and  Seindeer  are  also  found  in  caves  and  Post-pliocene  deposits, 
the  latter  as  far  south  as  the  South  of  France.  Extinct  genera 
only,  occur  in  the  Upper  Miocene  in  various  parts  of  Europe : — 
Micromeryx,  Palceomeryx,  and  Dicrocercus  have  been  described ; 
with  others  referred  doubtfully  to  MoschuSf  and  an  allied  genus 
Amphimoschm. 

In  N.  America,  remains  of  this  family  are  very  scarce,  a  Cw- 
ws  allied  to  the  existing  wapiti  deer,  being  found  in  Post-plio- 
cene deposits,  and  an  extinct  genus,  LeptomeryXf  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Dakota  and  Oregon.  Another  extinct  genus,  Mery- 
codvs,  from  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon,  is  said  to  be  allied  to  camels 
and  deer. 

In  South  America,  several  specie?  of  Cenms  have  been  found 
in  the  Brazilian  caves,  and  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  La 
Plata, 

It  thus  appears,  that  there  are  not  yet  sufficient  materials  for 
determining  the  origin  and  migrations  of  the  Cervidae.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  an  Old  World  group,  and  a  com- 
paratively recent  development ;  and  that  some  time  during  the 
Miocene  period  they  passed  to  North  America,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Southern  continent.  They  do  not  however  appear  to  have 
developed  much  in  North  America,  owing  perhaps  to  their  find- 
ing the  country  already  amply  stocked  with  numerous  forms 
of  indigenous  Ungulates. 
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Family  51.— CAMELOPARDALIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

OlXERAL  DiSTBIBnnON. 
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The  Camelopardalidfe,  or  giraffes,  now  consist  of  but  a  single 
species  which  ranges  over  all  the  open  country  of  the  Ethiopian 
region,  and  is  therefore  almost  absent  from  West  Africa,  which 
is  more  especially  a  forest  district.  During  the  Middle  Tertiary 
period,  however,  these  animals  had  a  wider  range,  over  Southern 
Europe  and  Western  India  as  £Eir  as  the  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. 

Extinct  Species. — Species  of  Camelopardalis  have  been  found 
in  Greece,  the  Siwalik  Hills,  and  Perim  Island  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Sed  Sea;  and  an  extinct  genus,  ffdladotherium,  more 
bulky  but  not  so  tall  as  the  giraJBTe,  ranged  from  the  south  of 
France  to  Greece  and  Korth-west  India. 

Family  52.— BOVID.E.    (34  Genera,  149  Species.) 


Geksral  Distribution. 
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This  large  and  important  family,  includes  all  the  animals  com* 
monly  known  as  oxen,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  sheep,  and  goats, 
which  have  been  classed  by  many  naturalists  in  at  least  three, 
and  sometimes  four  or  five,  distinct  families.    ZoologicaUy,  they 
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are  briefly  and  accurately  defined  as,  "  hollow-homed  ruminants ;" 
and,  although  they  present  wide  differences  in  external  form, 
they  grade  so  insensibly  into  each  other,  that  no  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  smaller  family  groups  can  be  found.  As 
a  whole  they  are  almost  confined  to  the  great  Old  World 
continent,  only  a  few  forms  extending  along  the  highlands  and 
prairies  of  the  Nearctic  region ;  while  one  peculiar  type  is  found  in 
Celebes,  an  island  which  is  almost  intermediate  between  the 
Oriental  and  Australian  regions.  In  each  of  the  Old  World 
regions  there  are  found  a  characteristic  set  of  types.  Antelopes 
prevail  in  the  Ethiopian  region ;  sheep  and  goats  in  the  Palse- 
arctic ;  while  the  oxen  are  perhaps  best  developed  in  the  Oriental 
r^ion. 

Sir  Victor  Brooke,  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  this 
family,  divides  them  into  13  sub-families,  and  1  here  adopt  the 
arrangement  of  the  genera  and  species  which  he  has  been  so 
good  as  to  communicate  to  me  in  MSS. 

Sub-family  I.  BoviNiE  (6  genera,  13  species).  This  group  is 
one  of  the  best  marked  in  the  family.  It  comprises  the  Oxen 
and  Buffaloes  with  their  aUies,  and  has  a  distribution  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  entire  family.  The  genera  are  as 
follows :  Bos  (1  sp.),  now  represented  by  our  domestic  cattle,  the 
descendants  of  the  Bos  primigenius,  which  ranged  over  a  large 
part  of  Central  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans.  The  Chil- 
lingham  wild  cattle  are  supposed  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  original  species.  Bison  (2  sp.),  one  still  wild  in  Poland  and 
the  Caucasus;  the  other  in  North  America,  ranging  over  the 
prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains  (Plate  XIX.,  voL  ii.,  p.  129).  Bibos  (3  sp.), 
the  Indian  wild  cattle,  ranging  over  a  large  part  of  the  Oriental 
region,  from  Southern  India  to  Assam,  Burmah,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Poephaqus  (1  sp.),  the  yak,  con- 
fined to  the  high  plains  of  Western  Thibet.  Bubaius  (5  sp.),  the 
buffaloes,  of  which  three  species  are  African,  ranging  over  all  the 
continental  parts  of  the  Ethiopian  region ;  one  Northern  €uid 
Central  Indian ;  and  the  domesticated  animal  in  South  Europe 
and  North  Africa.     Anoa  (1  sp.),  the  small  wild  cow  of  Celebes, 
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a  veiy  peculiar  form  more  nearly  allied  to  the  buffaloes  than 
to  any  other  tjrpe  of  oxen. 

Sub-family  II.  TRAGELAPHiNiE  (3  genera,  1 1  species).  The 
lEovine  Antelopes  are  large  and  handsome  animals,  mostly 
^Ethiopian,  but  extending  into  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Palfe- 
arctic  and  Oriental  r^ons.  The  genera  are :  Oreas  (2  sp.), 
elands,  inhabiting  all  Tropical  and  South  Africa.  Tragela- 
johvs  (8  sp.),  including  the  bosch-bok,  kudu,  and  other  large 
antelopes,  ranges  over  all  Tropical  and  South  Africa  (Plate  IV., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  261).  Portax(l  sp.)  India,  but  rare  in  Madras  and 
north  of  the  Ganges. 

Sub-family  III.  OBYGlNiE  (2  genera,  5  species).  Oryx  (4  sp.)  is 
a  desert  genus,  ranging  over  all  the  African  deserts  to  South 
Arabia  and  Syria ;  Addax  (1  sp.)  inhabits  North  Africa,  North 
-Arabia,  and  Syria. 

Sub-family  IV.  HiPPOTRAGiNiE  (1  genus,  3  species).  The 
Sable  Antelopes,  Hippotragus,  form  ^  isolated  group  inhabiting 
the  open  country  of  Tropical  Africa  and  south  to  the  Cape. 

Sub-family  V.  Gazellin^e  (6  genera,  23  species). ,  This  is 
a  group  of  small  or  moderate-sized  animals,  most  abundant  in 
the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  the  Palaearctic,  Oriental,  and 
Sthiopian  r^ons.  Gazella  (17  sp.)  is  typically  a  Palaearctic 
desert  group,  ranging  over  the  great  desert  plateaus  of  North 
Africa,  from  Senegal  and  Abyssinia  to  Syria,  Persia,  Beloo- 
chistan,  and  the  plains  of  India,  with  one  outlying  species  in 
South  Africa.  Procapra  (2  sp.).  Western  Thibet  and  Mongolia 
to  about  110°  east  longitude.  Antilope  (1  sp.)  inhabits  all  the 
plains  of  India.  JSpyceros  (1  sp.)  the  pallah,  inhabits  the  open 
country  of  South  and  South-east  Africa.  Saiga  (1  sp.)  a  singular 
steep-faced  antelope,  which  inhabits  the  steppes  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  from  Poland  to  the  Irtish  Eiver, 
south  of  55**  north  latitude.  (Plate  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  218.)  Fan- 
thahps  (1  sp.)  confined  to  the  highlands  of  Western  Thibet  and 
perhaps  Turkestan. 

Sub-family  VI.  ANTiLOCAPRiNiB  (1  genus,  1  species),  AivtUo- 
eapra,  the  prong-homed  antelope,  inhabit  both  sides  of  the 
Bocl^  Mountains,  extending  north  to  the  Saskatchewan  and 
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Columbia  Biver,  west  to  the  coast  range  of  California,  and  east 
to  the  Missouri  Its  remarkable  deciduous  horns  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  transition  to  the  Cervidae.    (Plate  XIX.,  voL  ii,  p.  129.) 

Sub-family  VII.  CEBViCAPRiNiE  (5  genera,  21  species).  This 
group  of  Antelopes  is  wholly  confined  to  the  continental  portion 
of  the  Ethiopian  region.  The  genera  are:  Cervieapra  (4  sp.), 
Africa,  south  of  the  equator  and  Abyssinia;  Kdbm  (6  sp.),  grassy 
plains  and  marshes  of  Tropical  Africa ;  J^elea  (1  sp.),  South 
Africa;  Ndnotrctgtts  (9  species),  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara; 
Neotragus  (1  sp.)  Abyssinia  and  East  Africa. 

Sub-family  VIII.  CEPHALOPHiNiE  (2  genera,  24  species),  Africa 
and  India ;  Cephalophus  (22  sp.),  continental  Ethiopian  region ; 
Teiroucefros  (2  sp.)  hilly  part  of  all  India,  but  rare  north  of  the 
Ganges. 

Sub-family  IX  ALCEPHALiNiE  (2  genera,  11  species),  large 
African  Antelopes,  one  spebies  just  entering  the  Pabearctic 
region.  The  genera  are :  AlcephilvA  (9  sp.)  all  Africa  and 
north-east  to  Syria;  Catoblepas  (2  sp.),  gnus,  Africa,  south  of 
the  Equator. 

Sub-region  X.  BuDORCiNiE  (1  genus,  2  species)  Budorcas  in- 
habits the  high  Himalayas  from  Nepal  to  East  Thibet 

Sub-family  XI.  EuPiCAPRiNiE  (1  genus,  2  species)  the  Cha- 
mois, Rwpicapra,  inhabit  the  high  European  Alps  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus.     (Plate  I.,  voL  i,  p.  195.) 

Sub-family  XII.  NEMORHEDiNiE  (2  genera,  10  species).  These 
goat-like  Antelopes  inhabit  portions  of  the  Palaearctic  and 
Oriental  regions,  as  well  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Nearotic 
region.  Nemorhedvs  (9  sp.)  ranges  from  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas to  N.  China  and  Japan,  and  south  to  Formosa,  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Sumatra.  Aplocerus  (1  sp.),  the  moimtain  goat 
of  the  trappers,  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  California  and  the 
Bocky  Mouniiains. 

Sub-family  XIII.  CAPRiNiE  (2  genera,  23  species).  The  Greats 
and  Sheep  form  an  extensive  series,  highly  characteristic  of  the 
Palsearctic  region,  but  with  an  outlying  species  on  the  Neilgher- 
ries  in  Southern  India,  and  one  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
California.     The  genera  are  Capra  (22  sp.)  and  Ovibos  (1  .sp.). 
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The  genus  Capra  consists  of  several  sub-groups  which  have 
been  named  as  genera,  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than 
divide  them  into  ''Ooats  and  Ibexes"  on  the  one  hand  and 
"  Sheep  "  on  the  other — each  comprising  11  species.  The  former 
range  over  all  the  South  European  Alps  from  Spain  to  the  Cau- 
casus ;  to  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  Scinde ;  over  the  high  Himalayas 
to  £.  Thibet  and  K  China;  with  an  outlying  species  in  the 
Heilgherries.  The  latter  are  only  foimd  in  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica, Sardinia,  and  Crete,  in  Europe ;  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
and  in  Central  and  Korth-Eastem  Asia,  with  one  somewhat 
isolated  species  in  the  Atlas  mountains ;  while  in  America  a 
species  is  found  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  coast  range 
of  California.  Ovibos  (1  sp.),  the  niusk-sheep,  inhabits  Arctic 
America  north  of  lat.  60 ;  but  it  occurs  fossil  in  Post-glacial 
gravels  on  the  Yena  and  Obi  in  Siberia,  in  Germany  and  France 
along  with  the  Mammoth  and  with  flint  implements,  and  in 
caves  of  the  Seindeer  period ;  also  in  the  brick  earth  in  the 
south  of  England,  associat-ed  with  Rhinoceros  megarhintis  and 
JElephas  antiquvs. 

Extinct  BovidcB. — In  the  caverns  and  diluviums  of  Europe,  of 
the  Post-Pliocene  period,  the  remains  are  found  of  extinct  species 
otBos,  Bison,  and  Capra;  and  in  the  caverns  of  the  south  of  France 
Bupicapra,  and  an  antelope  near  Hippotragvs,  Bos  and  Bison 
also  occur  in  Pliocene  deposits.  In  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  the 
only  remains  are  antelopes  closely  allied  to  existing  species,  and 
these  are  especially  numerous  in  Greece,  where  remains  referred 
to  two  living  and  four  extinct  genera  have  been  discovered.  In 
the  Miocene  of  India  numerous  extinct  species  of  Bos,  and  two 
extinct  genera,  ffemtbos  and  Amphibos,  have  been  found,  one  of 
them  at  a  great  elevation  in  Thibet.  Antelopes,  allied  to  living 
Indian  species,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Kerbudda  deposits. 

In  North  America,  the  only  bovine  remains  are  those  of  a 
Bison,  and  a  sheep  or  goat,  in  the  Post-pliocene  deposits ;  and 
of  two  species  of  musk-sheep,  sometimes  classed  in  a  distinct 
genus  Bootherium,  from  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Arkansas  and 
Ohio.  Casoryx,  from  the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska,  is  supposed  to  be 
allied  to  the  antelopes  and  to  deer. 
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In  the  caves  of  Brazil  remains  of  two  animals  said  to  be  ante- 
lopes, have  been  discovered.  They  are  classed  by  Gervais  in  the 
genera  Antilape  and  Leptotkerium,  but  the  presence  of  true  ante- 
lopes in  S.  America  at  this  period  is  so  improbable,  that  there  is 
probably  some  error  of  identification. 

The  extinct  family  Sivatheridas,  containing  the  extraordinary 
and  gigantic  four-horned  Sivatherium  and  Bramatherium,  of  the 
Siwalik  deposits,  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  antelopes. 

From  the  preceding  fects  we  may  conclude,  that  the  great 
existing  development  of  the  Bovidae  is  comparatively  recent. 
The  t)rpe  may  have  originated  early  in  the  Miocene  period,  the 
oxen  being  at  first  most  tropical,  while  the  antelopes  inhabited 
the  desert  zone  a  little  further  north.  The  sheep  and  goats  seem 
to  be  the  most  recent  development  of  the  bovine  type,  which 
was  probably  long  confined  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

General  JRemarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  VhgtUata, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Australian  region,  bom  which  this 
order  of  mammalia  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  the  Ungulata  are 
almost  universally  distributed  over  the  continental  parts  of  all  the 
other  regions.  Of  the  ten  families,  7  are  Ethiopian,  6  Oriental,  5 
Palaearctic,  4  Neotropical,  and  3  Nearctic.  The  Ethiopian  region 
owes  its  superiority  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  hippo- 
potamus and  giraffe,  both  of  which  inhabited  the  Palsearctic  and 
Oriental  regions  in  Miocene  times.  The  excessive  poverty  of  the 
Nearctic  region  in  this  order  is  remarkable ;  the  swine  being 
represented  only  by  Dicotyles  in  its  extreme  southern  portion, 
while  the  Bovidas  are  restricted  to  four  isolated  species.  Deer 
alone  are  fairly  well  represented.  But,  during  the  Eocene  and 
Miocene  periods,  North  America  was  wonderfully  rich  in  varied 
forms  of  Ungulates,  of  which  there  were  at  least  8  or  9  families ; 
while  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  same  periods  the 
Ethiopian  region  was  excessively  poor,  and  that  it  probably  re- 
ceived the  ancestors  of  all  its  existing  families  from  Europe  or 
Western  Asia  in  later  Miocene  or  Pliocene  times.  Many  types  that 
once  abounded  in  both  Europe  and  North  America  are  now  pre- 
served  only  in  South  America  and  Central  or  Tropical  Asia,- 
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the  tapirs  and  camels ;  while  others  once  confined  to  Europe  and 
Asia  have  found  a  refuge  in  Africa, — as  the  hippopotamus  and 
giraffe ;  so  that  in  no  other  order  do  we  find  such  striking  ex- 
amples of  those  radical  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  higher 
animals  which  were  effected  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary 
period.  The  present  distribution  of  this  order  is,  in  fact,  utterly 
unintelligible  without  reference  to  the  numerous  extinct  forms 
of  existing  and  allied  families ;  but  as  this  subject  has  been  suffi- 
ciently  discussed  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  work  (Chapters  VI. 
and  YII.)  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  details  here. 

Order  VIIL—PBOBOSCIDEA. 


Family  53— ELEPHANTIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


Genkkal  Distribution. 
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The  elephants  are  now  represented  by  two  species,  the  African, 
which  ranges  all  over  that  continent  south  of  the  Sahara,  and 
the  Indian,  which  is  found  over  all  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
Oriental  region,  from  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  to  Cey- 
lon, and  eastward,  to  the  frontiers  of  China  and  to  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  These,  however,  are  but  the  feeble  remnants  of  a  host 
of  gigantic  creatures,  which  roamed  over  all  the  great  conti- 
nents except  Australia  during  the  Tertiary  period,  and  several  of 
which  were  contemporary  with  man. 

Extinct  Elephants, — At  least  14  extinct  species  of  Elqphas, 
and  a  rather  greater  number  of  the  allied  genus  Mastodon  (dis- 
tinguished by  their  less  complex  grinding  teeth)  have  now  been 
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discovered.  Elephants  ranged  over  all  the  Palaearctic  and 
Nearctic  regions  in  Post-Pliocene  times ;  in  Europe  and  Central 
India  they  go  back  to  the  Pliocene ;  and  only  in  India  to  the 
Upper  Miocene  period ;  the  number  of  species  increasing  as  we 
go  back  to  the  older  formations. 

In  North  America  two  or  three  species  of  Mastodon  are  Post- 
pliocene  and  Pliocene  ;  and  a  species  is  found  in  the  caves  of 
Brazil,  and  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  pampas  of  La  Plata, 
of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  and  of  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas. 
In  Europe  the  genus  is  Upper  Miocene  and  Pliocene,  but  is  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  former  period.  In  the  East,  it  extends 
from  Perim  island  to  Burmah  and  over  all  India,  and  is  mostly 
Miocene,  but  with  perhaps  one  species  Pliocene  in  Central 
India. 

An  account  of  the  range  of  such  animals  as  belong  to  extinct 
families  of  Proboscidea,  will  be  found  in  Chapters  VI.  and  VII. ; 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  family  ElephantidaB 
undoubtedly  originated  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  first  traces  of  the  order  Proboscidea  are  to 
be  found  in  N.  America. 


Order  IX.—HYRACOIDEA. 


Family  54.— HYEACID^.    (1  Genus.  10-12  Species.) 
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SuB-BBoiosra 


NsARcno 

SUB-BBaiONS. 


PALiBAROTIC 
SUB-BBOIOMB. 


Ethiopian 
sub-ricoioivb. 


OBimTAL 
SUB-BBQIONB. 


AuSTRALIAir 
SUB-REQIONS. 


i.a.3  - 


The  genus  Hyrax,  which  alone  constitutes  this  family,  consists 
of  small  animals  having  the  appearance  of  hares  or  marmots, 
but  which  more  resemble  the  genus  Bhinoceros  in  their  teeth  and 
skeleton.  They  range  all  over  the  Ethiopian  region,  except  Mada- 
gascar ;  a  peculiar  species  is  found  in  Fernando  Po,  and  they 
just  enter  the  Palaearctic  as  far  as  Syria.  They  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  an  exclusively  Ethiopian  group.    In  Dr.  Gray's 
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last  Catalogue  (1873)  he  divides  the  genus  into  three — Hyrax, 
Euhyr€tx  and  Devidrohyrax — ^the  latter  consisting  of  two  species 
confined  apparently  to  West  and  South  Africa. 

No  extinct  forms  of  this  family  have  yet  been  discovered ;  the 
Eyrcbcotherium  of  the  London  clay  (Lower  Eocene)  which  was 
supposed  to  resemble  Hyrax,  is  now  believed  to  be  an  ancestral 
type  of  the  Suidse  or  swine. 


Order  X.—BODENTIA. 


Family  55.— MUEIDiE.    (37  Genera,  330  Species.) 


Genekat.  Distbibution. 

Neotropical 
8cB-BBaioa& 

Nkabctio 
scb-bboions. 

PALiBAROnC 
SUB-BBOIONS. 

ETHIOPIAir 
SUB-R1COIOK& 

Obismtal 
sob-beoions. 

AUSTRALIAK 
SUB-REOIONS. 

i.a.a.A 

i.a.a.A 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.s.A 

i.a.a.A 

—  a  — 

The  Muridse,  comprising  the  rats  and  mice  with  their  allies,  are 
ahnost  universally  distributed  over  the  globe  (even  not  reckon- 
ing the  domestic  species  which  have  been  introduced  almost 
everywhere  by  man),  the  exceptions  being  the  three  insular 
groups  belonging  to  the  Australian  region,  from  none  of  which 
have  any  species  yet  been  obtained.  Before  enumerating  the 
genera  it  wiQ  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  peculiarities 
of  distribution  they  present.  The  true  mice,  forming  the  genus 
Jfiw,  is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  world  except  N.  and  S. 
America  where  not  a  single  indigenous  species  occurs,  being 
replaced  by  the  genus  Hesperomys ;  five  other  genera,  compre- 
hending all  the  remaining  species  found  in  South  America  are 
peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region.  Three  genera  are  confined  to 
the  Palaearctic  region,  and  three  others  to  the  Nearctic.  No  less 
Qian  twelve  genera  are  exclusively  Ethiopian,  while  only  three 
are  exclusively  Oriental  and  three  Australian. 

Mu8  (100-120  sp.)  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  but  absent  from  the 
Pacific  and  Austro-Malayan  Islands,  except  Celebes  and  Papua; 
Lasiomys  (1  sp.)  Guinea;  Acanthomys  (5-6  sp.)  Africa,  India  and 
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N.  Australia ;  Cricetomys  (1  sp.)  Tropical  Africa  ;  Saccostomus  (2 
sp.)  Mozambique ;  Cricettis  (9  sp.)  Palsearctic  region  and  Egypt ; 
Cricetulvs  (1  sp.,  Milne-Edwards,  1870)  Pekin ;  Pseudamys  (1  sp.) 
Australia ;  Hapalotis  (13  sp.)  Australia  ;  PMceomys  (1  sp.)  Philip- 
pines ;  PlcUacanthomys  (1  sp.,  Blyth,  1865)  Malabar ;  Dendrcnnys 
(2  sp.)  S.  Africa ;  Nesomya  (1  sp.  Peters,  1870)  Madagascar  ; 
Steatomys  (2  sp.)  N.  and  S.  Africa ;  Pdomys  (1  sp.)  Mozambique ; 
Reithrodon  (9  sp.)  N.  America,  Lat.  29**  to  Mexico,  and  south  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego ;  Acodon  (1  sp.)  Peru ;  Myxorays  (1  sp.)  Guate- 
mala ;  Hesperomys  (90  sp.)  North  and  South  America ;  Eolochilvs 
(4  sp.)  South  America ;  Oxymyderus  (4  sp.)  Brazil  and  La  Plata ; 
Neotoma  (6  sp.)  U.S.,  East  coast  to  California ;  Sigmodon  (2  sp.) 
Southern  United  States ;  Drymomys  (1  sp.)  Peru ;  Neotomys  (2  sp.) 
S.  America ;  Otomys  (6  sp.)  S.  and  E.  Africa ;  Meriones  =  Gerbillus 
(20-30  sp.)  Egypt,  Central  Asia,  India,  Africa ;  Bhombomys  (6 
sp.)  S.  E  Europe,  K.  Africa,  Central  Asia ;  Malo-cothrix  (2  sp.) 
South  Africa ;  Mystromys  (1  sp.)  South  Africa ;  Psammomys  (1 
sp.)  Egypt ;  Spalacomys  (1  sp.)  India ;  Sminthvs  (1-3  sp.)  East 
Europe,  Tartary,  Siberia ;  Hydromys  (5  sp.)  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania ;  Hypogeomys  (1  sp.,  Grandidier,  1870)  Madagascar ;  Bra- 
chytarsomys  (1  sp.,  Gunther,  1874)  Madagascar ;  Fiber  (2  sp.)  N. 
America  to  Mexico;  Arvicola  (50  sp.)  Europe  to  Asia  Minor, 
North  Asia,  Himalayas,  Temp.  N".  America ;  Cunicvlus  (1  sp.) 
N.  E.  Europe,  Siberia,  Greenland,  Arctic  America ;  Myodes\A:  sp.) 
Europe,  Siberia,  Arctic  America,  and  Northern  United  States ; 
Myospalax  =  Siphneus  (2  sp.)  Altai  Mountains  and  N.  China^; 
Lophiomys  (1  sp.)  S.  Arabia,  and  N.  E.  Africa;  Echiothrix 
(1  sp.)  Australia. 

JSidinct  Muridce. — Species  of  Miis,  Cricdus,  Arvicola,.  and 
Myodes,  occur  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  Europe ;  Arvicola, 
MerioTies,  and  the  extinct  genus  Cricetodon,  with  some  others,  in 
the  Miocene. 

In  North  America,  FibcTy  Arvicola,  and  Neotoma,  occur  in  caves ; 


^  Myospalax  has  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  next  fftmily,  Spalacidae  ;  bnt 
a  recent  examination  of  its  anatomy  by  M.  Milne-Edwards  shows  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Murid®,  and  comes  near  Arvicola. 
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an  extinct  genuB,  Evmys,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Dakota^  and 
.  another,  Mysops,  in  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

In  South  America  Mus^  or  more  probably  Hesperomys^  is 
abundant  in  Brasdlian  caverns,  and  Oxymyctems  in  the  Pliocene 
of  La  Plata ;  while  Arvicola  is  said  to  have  occurred  both  in  the 
Pliocene  and  Eocene  deposits  of  the  same  country. 

Family  56.— SPALACIDjE.    (7  Genera,  17  Species.) 


GsNXRAL  Distribution. 


KeOTBOPIOAL 

Bcv-BBOioira. 


NiABcno    I   Palaakctic  |     Ethiopiait    |     Or»iitax< 

SlTB-BfeOIOMB.       SUB-BBOIONH.       8UB-RlcaiOir&   I    8l7B-REni01fS. 


ACBTRALIAN 
SUB-KCOIONS. 


i.a.3  - 


1.A.3- 


1  —3. A 


The  SpalacidaB,  or  mole-rats,  have  a  straggling  distribution  over 

the  Old  World  continents.    They  are  found  over  nearly  the  whole 

of  Africa,  but  only  in  the  South-east  of  Europe,  and  West  of 

Temperate  Asia,  but  appearing  again  in  North  India,  Malacca, 

and  South  China.    Ellobivs  (1  sp.),  is  found  in  South  Bussia 

and  South-west  Siberia ;  Spalax  (1  sp.).  Southern  Bussia,  West 

-Asia,  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and  Greece  (Plate  II.,  vol.  i  p.  218)  ; 

Hhizomys  (6  sp.),  Abyssinia,  North  India,  Malacca,  South  China ; 

Seterocephalvs  (1  sp.),  Abyssinia  ;  Bathyerges  (=  Orycterus  1  sp.). 

South  Africa ;  Oearychus  (6  sp.).  South,  Central,  and  East  Africa ; 

Seliophdbvs  (1  sp.),  Mozambique. 


Family  57.— DIPODID^.    (3  Genera,  22  Species.) 


General  Dibtribution. 


Nkotboficax. 
SoR-ftioioim. 


NsABcno 

SUB-BBOIOKB. 


Paljcarctio  I     BrHiopiAir 

SUB-RXOXOKS.      SUB-BBOIORB. 


Orikmtal     I   Australian 

SDB-RBOIONS.       SUB-Bi£«IOM8. 


i.a.s.A 


-a.s.A 


l.a.3  - 


The  Jerboas,  or  jumping  mice,  are  especially  characteristic  of 
the  regions  about  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
being  found  in  South  Bussia,  the  Caspian  district,  Arabia,  Egypt, 

Vol.  11—16 
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and  Abyssinia ;  but  they  also  extend  over  a  large  part  of  Africa, 
and  eastward  to  India ;  while  isolated  forms  occur  in  North. 
America,  and  the  Gape  of  Grood  Hope.  Dipas  s  Oerbillus  (20 
sp.),  inhabits  North  and  Central  Africa,  South-East  Europe,  and 
across  Temperate  Asia  to  North  China,  also  Affghanistan,  India, 
and  Ceylon ;  Pedeies  (1  sp.).  South  Africa  to  Mozambique  and 
Angola ;  Jacvlus  =  Merionea  (1  sp.).  North  America,  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada,  south  to  Pennsylvania  and  west  to  California 
and  British  Columbia  (Plate  XX.,  voL  ii.  p.  135). 

Extinct  DipodicUe. — Dijms  occurs  fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  the 
Alps;  and  an  extinct  genus,  Issiodromys,  said  to  be  allied  to 
Pedetes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  from  the  Pliocene  forma- 
tions of  Auvergne  in  France. 

Family  58.— MYOXID^.    (1  Genus,  12  Species.) 

Gbnsral  Distbibution. 


NBOniOPTOAL 
BUB-BBOIOHa 


NcARCrio 

SUB-BBOIOMS. 


TAUKAMjnC 
SUB-BKOIOXH. 


ETRIOPIAW     I       OBISNTAL      I     AUSTRAUAK 
SDE-BKOIONO.       RcTB-REOIONS.   I   SUB-REGIONB. 


i.a.a.A 


i.a.3- 


The  Dormice  (Myoocvs),  are  small  rodents  found  over  all  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  Palsearctic  region,  from  Britain  to  Japan ; 
and  also  over  most  parts  of  Africa  to  the  Cape,  but  wanting  in 
India.  Some  of  the  African  species  have  been  separated  under 
the  name  orCfraphidurus,  while  those  of  Europe  and  Asia  form 
the  sub-genera  Olis,  Muscardinus,  and  Eliomys, 

Extinct  Myaandce. — Myoxus  ranges  from  the  Post-pliocene  of 
the  Maltese  caverns  to  the  Miocene  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Upper  Eocene  of  France ;  and  an  extinct  genus  Brachymys  is 
found  in  the  Miocene  of  Central  Europa 
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Family  59.— SACCOMYID^.    (6  Genera,  33  Speciea) 


General  Distribution. 


NnraopiOAL 

SCB-RBOIOm. 


NsARono 
SuB-Bioioiia. 


1 .a. 3. A 


Paijbaiictio 
8u»-B«»oin. 


Ethiopiaw 
bub-bboiomb. 


Obibhtal 
sub-bboiokb. 


AOSTRAUAV 
SUB-BSOIOMB. 


The  Saccom]ddsB,  or  pofufihed  rats,  are  almost  wholly  confined 
to  our  second  Nearctic  sub-region,  comprising  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  elevated  plains  of  Central  North  America.  A  few 
species  range  from  this  district  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay  on  the 
north,  to  South  Carolina  on  the  east,  and  to  California  on  the 
west,  while  one  genus,  doubtfully  placed  here,  goes  south  as  far 
as  Honduras  and  Trinidad.  The  group  must  therefore  be  consi- 
dered to  be  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the  Nearctic  region. 

The  genera  are, — Dipodomys  (5  sp.).  North  Mexico,  California, 
the  east  slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia  Biver,  and 
one  species  in  South  Carolina ;  Perognathus  (6  sp.).  North  Mexico, 
California,  east  slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  British 
Columbia;  Thomamys  (2  sp.).  Upper  Missouri,  and  Upper 
Columbia  Bivers  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  Oeomys  (5  sp.),  North  Mexico, 
and  east  slope  of  Bocky  Mountains  to  Nebraska  (Plate  XIX., 
vol.  ii.  p.  129) ;  Saccomys  (1  sp.),  North  America,  locality  un- 
known; Heteromys  (6  sp.),  Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Trinidad. 
Geomys  and  Hiomomys  constitute  a  separate  family  Geomyidse, 
of  Professor  Cams  ;  but  I  follow  Professor  lilljeboig,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Order,  in  keeping  them  with  this 
family. 

In  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  remains 
of  an  existing  species  of  Oeomys  have  been  found. 
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Family  60.— CASTOEIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Kbotbopioal 

SDB-RaOIONS. 


NsARono 

8UB-RBOION& 


Paljkarctic 
f^UB-fUsoioirs. 


Etbiopiah    I      OHiniTAL 
8UB-RBOION8.       SUB-REOIOirS. 


AOSTKAUAV 
SUB-RKOIUltS. 


3 


« 


i.a.3.4 


The  Beavers,  forming  the  genus  Castor,  consist  of  two  species^ 
the  American  (Castor  canadensis)  ranging  over  the  whole  of 
Noith  America  from  Labrador  to  North  Mexico ;  while  the 
European  {Castor  fiber)  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  France  to  the  Siver  Amoor, 
over  which  extensive  region  it  doubtless  roamed  in  prehistoric 
times,  although  now  becoming  rare  in  many  districts. 

Extinct  Oastoridas, — Extinct  species  of  Castor  range  back 
&om  the  Post-pliocene  to  the  Upper  Miocene  in  Europe,  and  to 
the  Newer  Pliocene  in  North  America.  Extinct  genera  in  Europe 
are,  TtogoiUherium,  Post-Pliocene  and  Pliocene;  Chalicomys, 
Older  Pliocene ;  and  Steneofiher,  Upper  Miocene.  In  North 
America  Castoroides  is  Post-Pliocene,  and  Pakeocastor,V'ppeT 
Miocene.  The  family  thus  first  appears  on  the  same  geological 
horizon  in  both  Europe  and  North  America. 

Family  61.— SCIUEIDiE.— (8  Genera,  180-200  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

KaOTROPlOAL 
BUB-RBaiONA. 

Neabctio 
sub-bcoions. 

PALiKARCtIO 
BUB-HEOIOKS. 

Ethiopian 
sub-rkoiosr. 

Orichtal 
sub-bsoionb. 

AUSTRAUAK 
SUB-RIOIOKa. 

-fl.3~ 

i.a.3.A 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3- 

i.a.3.A 



The  Squirrel  family,  comprehending  also  the  marmots  and 
prairie-dogs,  are  very  widely  spread  over  the  earth.  They  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  Nearctic,  Palsearctic,  and  Oriental 
regions,  and  rather  less  frequent  in  the  Ethiopian  and  Neotro- 
pical,  in  which  last  region  they  do  riot  extend  south  of  Paraguay. 
They  are  absent  from  the  West  Indian  islands,  Madagascar,  and 
Australia,  only  occurring  in  Celebes  which  doubtfully  belongs 
to  the  Australian  region.    The  genera  are  as  follows ; — 
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Sciurus  (100 — 120  sp.,  including  the  sub-genera  Spenuosciurns, 
Xerus,  Macroxus,  Rheithrosciuros,  and  Bhinosciuros),  compriae8 
the  true  squirrels,  and  occupies  the  area  of  the  whole  family 
wherever  woods  and  forests  occur.  The  approximate  number  of 
species  in  each  r^on  is  as  follows :  Nearctic  18,  Palsearctic  6, 
Ethiopian  18,  Oriental  50,  Australian  (Celebes)  5,  Neotropical  30. 
Sciuropterus  (16 — 19  sp.),  comprises  the  flat-tailed  flying  squirrels, 
which  range  from  Lapland  and  Finland  to  North  China  and  Japan, 
and  southward  through  India  and  Ceylon,  to  Malacca  and  Java, 
with  a  species  in  Formosa ;  while  in  North  America  they  occur 
fit>m  Labrador  to  British  Columbia,  and  south  to  Minnesota  and 
Southern  California.  Pteromys  (12  sp.),  comprising  the  round- 
tailed  flying  squirrels,  is  a  more  southern  form,  being  confined  to 
the  wooded  regions  of  India  from  the  Western  Himalayas  to  Java 
and  Borneo,  with  species  in  Formosa  and  Japan.  Tamias  (5  Sp.), 
the  ground  squirrels,  are  chiefly  North  American,  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Puget's  Sound  on  the  west  coast,  and  from  Virginia  to 
Montreal  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  while  one  species  is  found  over  all 
northern  Asia.  Spermophilus  (26  sp.),  the  pouched  marmots,  are 
confined  to  the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions ;  in  the  former  ex- 
tending from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Mexico  and  the  west  coast,  but 
not  passing  east  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  lower  Mississippi ;  in  the 
latter  from  Silesia  through  South  Bussia  to  the  Amoor  and  Kams- 
chatka,  most  abundant  in  the  desert  plains  of  Tartary  and  Mon- 
golia. Ardomys  (8  sp.),  the  marmots,  are  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  North  Alnerica  as  far  down  as  Virginia  and  Nebraska 
to  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  British  Columbia,  but  not  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  from  the  Swiss  Alps  eastward  to  Lake  Baikal  and 
Kamschatka,  and  south  as  far  as  the  Himalayas,  above  8,000  feet 
elevation.  Cynomys  (2  sp.),  the  prairie-dogs,  inhabit  the  plains 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  from  the  Upper  Missouri  to  the 
Bed  Biver  and  Bio  Grande  (Plate  XIX.,  voL  ii.  p.  129).  Anomor 
lurus  (5  sp.),  consists  of  animals  which  resemble  flying-squirrels, 
but  differ  from  all  other  members  of  the  family  in  some  points  of 
internal  structure.  They  form  a  very  aberrant  portion  of  the 
Sciuridse,  and,  according  to  some  naturalists,  a  distinct  family. 
They  inhabit  West  Africa  and  the  island  of  Fernando  Po. 
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Extinct  Sciuridce. — ^These  are  tolerably  abundant  The  genus 
Sdv/rus  appears  to  be  a  remarkably  ancient  form,  extinct  species 
being  found  in  the  Miocene,  and  even  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
formations  of  Europe.  Spermophilus  goes  back  to  the  Upper 
Miocene ;  Arctomys  to  the  Newer  Pliocena  Extinct  genera  are, 
BrachymySf  Lith/yrnys  and  Pleaiarctomys,  from  the  European 
Miocene,  the  latter  said  to  be  intermediate  between  marmots 
and  squirrels. 

In  North  America,  Sciurtis,  Tamias,  and  Arctomys  occur  in  the 
Post-pliocene  deposits  only.  The  extinct  genera  are  Ischyromys, 
from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Nebraska ;  Paramys,  allied  to  the 
marmots,  and  Sciuravics,  near  the  squirrels,  from  the  Eocene  of 
Wyoming. 

Here  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  true  squirrels 
(Sdunui)  are  an  Old  World  type,  which  has  only  recently  entered 
North  America ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  this  group  in  South  America,  a  country  so  well 
adapted  to  them,  and  their  great  abundance  in  the  Oriental 
region,  which,  with  the  Palaearctic,  was  probably  the  coun- 
try of  their  origin  and  early  development.  The  family,  how- 
ever, has  been  traced  equally  far  back  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  so  that  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  determining  where 
it  originated. 

Family  62.— HAPLOODONTIU^.— (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


Gensral  Distribution. 


NnyrRonoAL 
BuB-iusaioKa 


Nbargtio 
8uii-bboiom8. 


PALAURCnC 
SUB-RBOIONa. 


"BraionAir    ,     Obisiital 
San-BKoioNa  i  Sob-begioms. 


AUSTRAUAV 
SUB-BSQIONS. 


The  genus  Haploodon  or  Aplodontia,  consists  of  two  curious 
rat-like  animals,  inhabiting  the  west  coast  of  America,  from  the 
southern  part  of  British  Columbia  to  the  mountains  of  Califor- 
nia. They  seem  to  have  affinities  both  with  the  beavers  and 
marmots,  and  Professor  lilljeborg  constitutes  a  separate  family 
to  receive  them. 
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Family  63.— CHINCHILLID^.    (3  Genera,  6  Species.) 


General  Disteibution. 


Nkotbofical 

BUB-EBOlOHa 

NsABcnc        PaiwBakctic 

SUB-BSOIOXB.       SUB-AEQlOJm. 

Bthiopian         Orimsxtal 

SUB.BXOIOS8.      8DB-Ba0IO3l8. 

ADBTBALIAir 
SUB-BIOIOHB. 

1            

The  Chincliillidse,  including  the  chinchillas  and  viscachas,  are 
confined  to  the  alpine  zones  of  the  Andes,  from  the  boundary  of 
Ecuador  and  Peru  to  the  southern  parts  of  Chili;  and  over  the 
Pampas,  to  the  Sio  Negro  on  the  south,  and  the  Siver  Uruguay 
on  the  east  Chinchilla  (2  sp.),  the  true  chinchillas,  are  found 
in  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  Peru,  south  of  9**  S.  lat,  and  from 
8,000  to  12,000  feet  elevation  (Plate  XVL  vol.  ii  p.  40) ;  Zagi- 
dium  (3  sp.),  the  alpine  viscachas,  inhabit  the  loftiest  plateiaus 
and  mountains  from  11,000  to  16,000  feet,  and  extend  furthest 
north  of  any  of  the  family ;  while  Lagostomus  (1  sp.),  the  vis- 
cacha  of  the  Pampas,  has  the  range  above  indicated.  The  family 
is  thiis  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sub-region. 

Eoetinct  Chinehillidce, — Lagostomus  has  been  found  fossil  in 
the  caves  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  La 
Plata.  The  only  known  extinct  forms  of  this  family  are  Ambly- 
rhiza  and  Lcxamyltis,  found  in  cavern-deposits  in  the  island  of 
Anguilla,  of  Post-Pliocene  age.  These  are  veiy  interesting,  as 
showing  the  greater  range  of  this  family  so  recently ;  though  its 
absence  from  North  America  and  Europe  indicates  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  development  of  the  Neotropical  r^on. 


Family  64— OCTODONTIDiE.     (8  Genera,  19  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Kbotropical 

SUB-EKHOMB. 

NsARono 

SUB-BBOIOMB. 

Paljurctio 
sub-bboions. 

ETHIOPIAir 
SUB-RBOIOMS. 

ORinVTAL 
SUB-RBOlOlfS. 

AOBTRAUAH 
SUB-RBQIOHa. 

i.a-4 

) 

* 

-.« 

1 
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The  Octodontid®  include  a  number  of  curious  and  obscure 
rat-like  animals,  mostly  confined  to  the  mountains  and  open 
plains  of  South  America,  but  having  a  few  stragglers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  notes  on  the  genera. 
The  most  remarkable  point  in  their  distribution  is,  that  two 
genera  are  peculiar  to  the  West  Indian  islands,  while  no  species 
of  the  family  inhabits  the  northern  half  of  South  America. 
The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — Habrocomtis  (2 
sp.),  Chili ;  Capromys  (3  sp.),  two  of  which  inhabit  Cuba,  the 
third  Jamaica  (Plate  XVIL  voL  ii  p.  67)  ;  Plagiodontia  (1  sp.), 
only  known  from  Hayti;  Spalacoptis,  including  Sehizodon  (2 
sp.).  Chili,  and  east  side  of  Southern  Andes ;  Octodon  (3  sp.), 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili ;  Ctenomys  (6  sp.),  the  tuco-tuco  of  the 
Pampas,  the  Campos  of  Brazil  to  Bolivia  and  Ti^ra  del  Fuego ; 
Ctmodadylus  (1  sp.),  Tripoli,  North  Africa ;  Pectinator  (1  sp.). 
East  Africa,  Abyssinia,  4,000  to  5,000  feet 

Capromys  and  Plagiodontia,  the  two  West  Indian  genera^ 
were  classed  among  the  Echimyidse  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  but 
Professor  Lilljeboig  removes  them  to  this  family. 

Extinct  Octodontidof. — Species  of  Ctenomys  have  been  found 
in  the  Pliocene  of  La  Plata,  and  an  extinct  genus  Megamys,  said 
to  be  allied  to  Cajyromys,  in  the  Eocene  of  the  same  country. 
In  Europe,  Palceomys  and  Archceomys  from  the  lower  Miocene  of 
Germany  and  France,  are  also  said  to  be  allied  to  Capromys, 


Family  65.— ECHIMYID^.    (10  Genera,  30  Species.) 

Geijjsral  Distribution. 

Keotropioal 

8CB*RBaiO!f& 

Neargtio 

SUB-RBQIOSS. 

PALiBARCnC 
SUB-KBaiOMH. 

Ethiopiak 

SUB-RltOIOMlL 

Orikktal 
sub-bsqionb. 

Australiaw 

SUB-fUDQlOKI. 

i.a  — 



1-3- 

• 



The  EchimyidsB,  or  spiny  rats,  are  a  family,  chiefly  South 
American,  of  which  the  Coypu,  a  large  beaver-like  water-rat 
from  Peru  and  Chili  is  the  best  known.  Two  of  the  genera  are 
found  in  South  Africa,  but  all  the  rest  inhabit  the  continent  of 
South  America,  East  of  the  Andes^  none  being  yet  known  north 


I 
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of  Panama  The  genera  are  as  follows: — Dactylomys  (2  sp.), 
Ouiana  and  Brazil ;  Cercomys  (1  sp.),  Central  Brazil ;  Lamiromys 
(1  sp.),  San  Paulo,  Brazil;  PUromys  (1  sp.),  South  Africa;  Myopo- 
tamus  (1  sp.),  the  cojrpu,  on  the  East  side  of  the  Andes  from 
Peru  to  42^  S.  lai,  on  the  West  side  from  33°  to  48°  S.  lat. ; 
Catierodan  (1  sp.),  Minaes  Greraes,  Brazil;  Autocodes  (1.  sp.). 
West  and  South  Africa ;  Mesomys  (1  sp.),  Borba  on  the  Amazon ; 
Eehimys  (11  sp.),  from  Guiana  and  the  Ecuadorian  Andes  to 
Paraguay ;  Zoncheres  (10  sp.),  New  Granada  to  Brazil. 

Fossil  arui  Extijict  Echimyidcs. — ^The  genus  Carterodon  was 
established  on  bones  found  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  and  it  was 
several  years  afterwards  that  specimens  were  obtained  showing 
the  animal  to  be  a  living  species.  Extinct  species  of  Myopa- 
iamus  and  Loncheres  have  also  been  found  in  these  caves,  with 
the  extinct  genera  Lonchophorus  and  Phyllomys, 

No  remains  of  this  family  have  been  discovered  in  North 
America ;  but  in  the  Miocene  and  Upper  Eocene  deposits  of 
France  there  are  many  species  of  an  extinct  genus  Theridomys, 
which  is  said  to  be  allied  to  this  group  or  to  the  next  (Gercola- 
bidae).  Aulacodon,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Germany,  is 
aUied  to  the  West  African  Aviaoodes ;  and  some  other  remains 
&om  the  lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne,  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
Eckimys. 

Family  66— CEROOLABTDiE.     (3  Genera,  13-15  Specipa.) 

General  Distribution. 


Hkotkopical 

SUB-BBOIom. 


NsARcnc 

SUB-IUDOIOMB. 


PALiBARCnC 
8U»-BBQIOin. 


ETHIOnAW 
SUB-RXOIOMS. 


Oribmtal 

SUB-RSaiOH8. 


AOSTBAUAir 
SUB-RBOIOJfBl 


-a. 3-    li.a.a.A 


The  CercolabidsB,  or  arboreal  porcupines,  are  a  group  of  rodents 
entirely  confined  to  America,  where  they  range  from  the  northern 
limit  of  trees  on  the  Mackenzie  Eiver,  to  the  southern  limit  of 
forests  in  Paraguay.  There  is  however  an  intervening  district, 
the  Southern  United  States,  bom  which  they  are  absent  Ere- 
thizon   (3   sp.),  the  Canadian  porcupine,  is  found  throughout 
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Canada  and  as  far  south  as  Northern  Pennsylvania,  and  west  to 
the  Mississippi  (Plate  XX,,  vol.  ii.  p.  135) ;  an  allied  8j)ecie8  in- 
habiting the  west  coast  from  Califomia  to  Alaska,  and  inland  to 
the  head  of  the  Missouri  Siver ;  while  a  third  is  found  in  the 
north-western  part  of  South  America ;  Cercolabes  (12  sp.),  ranges 
from  Mexico  and  Guatemala  to  Paraguay,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Andes ;  Chastomys  (1  sp.).  North  Brazil 

Extinct  CercolabidcR, — ^A  large  species  of  Cercolabes  has  been 
found  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  'but  none  have  been  discovered  in 
North  America  or  Europe.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
this  is  probably  a  South  American  type,  which  has  thence  spread 
into  North  America  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  The 
peculiar  distribution  of  Cercolabes  may  be  explained  by  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  migrated  northwards  along  the  west  coast  by  means 
of  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It  could  then 
only  reach  the  Eastern  States  by  way  of  the  forest  region  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  then  move  southward.  This  it  may  be  now 
doing,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  Southern  States  of  Eastern 
North  America 


Family  67.— HYSTRICID^     (3  Genera,  12  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Kbotropical 
bub-bboiokb. 

Nbarctic 
scb-reoioms. 

PALiBARCnC 
SUB-RSOIOMa. 

Ethiopiaw 

SUB-RBOIONa 

Orikktal 
sub-rsoioms. 

AOBTRALIAir 
8UB.RBOIoa& 





-a  — 

|i.a.3  - 

i.a.3.4 



The  true  Porcupines  have  a  very  compact  and  well-marked 
distribution,  over  the  whole  of  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions 
(except  Madagascar),  and  the  second  Palsarctic  sub-region. 
There  is  some  confusion  as  to  their  sub-division  into  genera,  but 
the  following  are  those  most  usually  admitted : — Hystrix  (5  sp.), 
South  Europe  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  India,  Ceylon,  and 
South  China;  Atfierura  (5  sp.),**  brush-tailed  porcupines,"  in- 
habit West  Africa,  India,  to  Siam,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo ;  Acan- 
thion  (2  sp.),  Nepal  and  Malacca,  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java. 

ExtxTict  HystriddM. — Several  extinct  species  of  Hystrix  have 
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been  found  in  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe,  and 
one  in  the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska  in  North  America. 


Family  68.— CAVIID^ 

(6  Genera,  28  Spec 

ies.) 

QeNBRAL  DlSTBIBVnON. 

1 I                                                                                     -^^ 

NnTROPtCAL 

SrB-BsoioKa. 

Nbarctio 

8aB-SIOION8. 

Paubarctic 

SUB-mBOIONH. 

Etbiopuh 

SUB-RlCOIONa 

Orikmtal 

SOB-RBQIom. 

AUflTRALIAir 
SUB-BtOIOMB. 

l.fl.3.'4 



' 





The  Cavies  and  Agoutis  were  placed  in  distinct  families  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Professor  Cams,  but 
they  have  been  united  by  Professor  Lilljeborg,  and  without  pre- 
tending to  decide  which  classification  is  the  more  correct  I  follow 
the  latter,  because  there  is  a  striking  external  resemblance  be-, 
tween  the  two  groups,  and  they  have  an  identical  distribution  in 
the  Neotropical  region,  and  with  one  exception  are  all  found  east 
of  the  Andes.  Dasyprocta  (9  sp.),  the  agouti,  ranges  from  Mexico 
to  Paraguay,  one  species  inhabiting  the  small  West  Indian  islands 
of  St.  Vincent,  Lucia,  and  Grenada ;  Cotlogenys  (2  sp.),  the  paca,  is 
found  from  Guatemala  to  Paraguay,  and  a  second  species  (some- 
what doubtful)  in  Eastern  Peru;  Hydrochcerus  (1  sp.),  the  capybara. 
inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers  from  Guayana  to  La  Plata ;  Cavia 
(9  sp.),  the  guinea-pigs,  Brazil  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  one 
species  west  of  the  Andes  at  Yqa  in  Peru ;  Kerodon  (6  sp.),  Brazil 
and  Peru  to  Magellan  ;  Dolichotis  (1  sp,),  the  Patagonian  cavy, 
from  Mendoza  to  48"  3(/  south  latitude,  on  sterile  plains. 

Extinct  Caviidce, — Hydrochcerus,  Ccelogenys,  Ddsypracta,  and 
Kerodon,  have  occurred  abundantly  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  and 
the  last-named  genus  in  the  Pliocene  of  La  Plata,  ffydrochcerm 
has  been  found  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  South  Carolina. 
Cavia  and  Dasyprocta  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Mio- 
cene of  Switzerland  and  France.  No  well-marked  extinct  genera 
of  this  family  have  been  recorded. 

If  the  determination  of  the  above-mentioned  fossil  species  of 
Cavia  and  Dasyprocta  are  correct,  it  would  show  that  this  now 
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exclusively  South  American  family  is  really  derived  from  Europe, 
where  it  has  long  been  extinct. 

Family  69.— LAGOMYID^    (1  Genus,  11  Speciea) 

General  Distribution. 


.•N- 


Xeotboptcal 

SrB-BXGIONS. 


Nbarotic 
sub-bbqiovs. 


Pal^barctic 
suv-bboioms. 


Ethiopian 

SOB-RKOlONft. 


OmSHTAL 
SOTB-hEaiOHB. 


AUSTRALIAK 
SUB-REOIOKS. 


The  Lagomyidae,  or  pikas,  are  small  alpine  and  desert  animals 
which  range  from  the  south  of  the  Ural  Moimtains  to  Cashmere 
and  the  Himalayas,  at  heights  of  11,000  to  14,000  feet,  and 
northward  to  the  Polar  regions  and  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Siberia.  They  just  enter  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe  as 
far  as  the  Volga,  but  with  this  exception,  seem  strictly  limited 
to  the  third  Palaearctic  sub-region.  In  America  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  Eocky  Mountains  from  about  42*"  to  60'  north  latitude. 

Extinct  LagomyidcB. — Extinct  species  of  Lcigomya  have  occurred 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  Post-Pliocene  to  the 
Miocene  formations.  Titarwmys,  an  extinct  genus,  is  found  in 
the  Miocene  of  France  and  Germany. 


Family  70.— LEPORID.E.     (1  Genus,  35-40  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
sub-rboiohb. 

NxARcno 
SuB-RBOiona. 

1 

PALiBARCnO 
SUB-RBOIOWg. 

ETHIOPIAir 
8UR>RVaiONB. 

Orisiital 
SuB-Rioiom. 

AOffXBAUAX 
SUB-RBOIoaiB. 

-a.3- 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.i» 

1-3- 

i.a.3- 

— 

The  Hares  and  Eabbits  are  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Nearctic  and  Palaearctic,  but  are  also  thinly  scattered  over  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions.  In  the  Neotropical  region  they 
are  very  scarce,  only  one  species  being  found  in  South  America., 
in  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  various  parts  of  the  Andes,  while 
one  or  two  of  the  North  American  species  extend  into  Mexico 
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and  Guatemala.  In  the  Nearctic  region,  they  aie  most  abundant 
in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  continent,  and  they  ex- 
tend to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  to  Greenland.  They  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  Pakearctic  region,  from  Ireland  to  Japan ;  three 
species  range  over  all  India  to  Ceylon,  and  others  occur  in 
Hainan,  Formosa,  South  China,  and  the  mountains  of  Pegu ;  the 
Ethiopian  region  has  only  four  or  five  specie)3,  mostly  in  the 
southern  extremity  and  along  the  East  coast  An  Indian  species 
is  now  wild  in  some  parts  of  Java,  but  it  has  probably  been  in- 
troduced. 

Extinct  ZeporidcB, — Species  of  Lepm  occur  in  the  Post-Plio- 
cene and  Newer  Pliocene  of  France;  but  only  in  the  Post- 
Pliocene  of  North  America,  and  the  caves  of  Brazil 

General  Bemarhs  on  the  Distribviion  of  the  Sodentia. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Australian  region  and  Madagascar, 
where  Muridse  alone  have  been  found,  this  order  is  one  of  the  most 
universally  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  globe.  Of  the 
sixteen  families  which  compose  it,  the  Palsearctic  region  has  10 ; 
the  Ethiopiem,  Nearctic,  and  Neotropical,  each  9  ;  and  the  Orien- 
tal only  5.  These  figures  are  very  curious  and  suggestive.  We 
know  that  the  rodentia  are  exceedingly  ancient,  since  some  of 
the  living  genera  date  back  to  the  Eocene  period ;  and  some  an- 
cestral tjrpes  might  thus  have  reached  the  remote  South  Ameri- 
can and  South  African  lands  at  the  time  of  one  of  their  earliest 
unions  with  the  northern  continents.  In  both  these  countries 
the  rodents  diverged  into  many  special  forms,  and  being  small 
animals  easily  able  to  conceal  themselves,  have  largely  survived 
the  introduction  of  higher  Mammalia.  In  the  Palsearctic  and 
Nearctic  regions,  their  small  size  and  faculty  of  hibernation  may 
have  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves  during  those  great 
physical  chemges  which  resulted  in  the  extermination  or  banish- 
ment of  so  many  of  the  larger  and  more  highly  organised  Mam- 
malia, to  which,  in  these  regions,  they  now  bear  a  somewhat 
inordinate  proportion.  The  reasons  why  they  are  now  less 
numerous  and  varied  in  the  Oriental  region,  may  be  of  two 
kinds.     The  comparatively  small  area  of  that  region  and  its 
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uniformity  of  climate,  would  naturally  lead  to  less  development 
of  such  a  group  as  this,  than  in  the  vastly  more  extensive 
and  varied  and  almost  equally  luxuriant  Palaearctic  r^on  of 
Eocene  and  Miocene  times ;  while  on  the  other  hemd  the  greater 
number  of  the  smaller  Gamivora  in  the  tropics  during  the  Plio- 
cene and  Post-Pliocene  epochs,  would  be  a  constant  check  upon 
the  increase  of  these  defenceless  animals,  and  no  doubt  exter- 
minate a  number  of  them. 

The  Sodents  thus  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Ungulates ; 
and  these  two  great  orders  afford  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
different  way  in  which  physical  and  organic  changes  may  affect 
large  and  small  herbivorous  Mammalia;  often  leading  to  the 
extinction  of  the  former,  while  favouring  the  comparative  develop- 
ment of  the  latter. 


Order  XL—EDENTA  TA. 
Family  71.— BRADYPODID^.    (3  Genera,  12  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Kbotropical 
Snn-mBoioNs. 

NXARCTIC 
SUB-RBOIO^S. 

PALiBA.RCnO 

Pdb-rboiovs. 

Etbiopiav 
Sdb-rboions. 

Orisntal 
sub-rbqionb. 

▲OBTRALIAK 
SOB-RRGIOKB. 

-a.s- 

— 

^■^     •  ■■■     ^^^     ^»w 





— 

The  Sloths  are  a  remarkable  group  of  arboreal  mammals, 
strictly  confined  to  the  great  forests  of  the  Neotropical  region, 
from  Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Eastern  Bolivia.  None  are  found 
west  of  the  Andes,  nor  do  they  appear  to  extend  into  Paraguay, 
or  beyond  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  east  coast.  The  genera 
as  defined  by  Dr.  Gray  in  1871  are  : — ChoUepus  (2  sp.),  "  Sloths 
with  two  toes  on  fore  limbs,  sexes  alike,"  Costa  Eica  to  Brazil ; 
Bradypus  (2  sp.),  "  Sloths  with  three  toes  on  fore  limbs,  sexes 
alike,"  Central  Brazil,  Amazon  to  Bio  de  Janeiro ;  Arctopithecus 
(8  sp.),  "  Sloths  with  three  toes  on  fore  limbs,  males  with  a 
coloured  patch  on  the  back,"  Costa  Eica  to  Brazil  and  Eastern 
BoUvia  (Plate  XIV.,  voL  ii.  p.  24). 
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Extinct  BradypodidcB, — In  the  caves  of  Brazil  are  found  three 
extinct  genera  of  Sloths — Cododoit,,  Sphenodon,  and  Ochotheriwni, 
More  distantly  allied,  and  probably  forming  distinct  families, 
are  Scdidotherium  and  Megatherium,  from  the  caves  of  Brazil 
and  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  La  Plata  and  Patagonia. 


Fabhly  72.— MANIDID^     (1  Genus,  8  Species.) 


Gknkral  Distribution. 


NBOTBOPtOAI 

SuB-aaoiovR. 

Nkakctic 
sub-rcoioks. 

PALiBARCTIC 
SUB-RBGIONS. 

Ethiopian 
sub-beoiomb. 

Orikntal 

SUB-RMIONS. 

AUSTRALIAir 
SUB-RBOIOMS. 







1  .a.3  — 

i.a.3.4 



The  Manididae,  or  scaly  ant-eaters,  are  the  only  Edentate 
Mammalia  found  out  of  America.  They  are  spread  over  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions ;  in  the  former  from  Sennaar  to 
West  Africa  emd  the  Cape ;  in  the  latter  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Ceylon,  and  Eastward  to  Borneo  and  Java,  as  well  as  to  South 
China,  as  far  as  Amoy,  Hainan,  and  Formosa.  They  have  been 
sub-divided,  according  to  differences  in  the  scaly  covering,  into 
five  groups.  Mania,  PJiatagin,  Smvisia,  Pholidottts  and  Pangolin, 
the  three  former  being  confined  to  Africa,  the  last  common  to 
Africa  and  the  East,  while  Pholidotvs  seems  confined  to  Java 
It  is  doubtful  if  these  divisions  are  more  than  sub-genera,  and 
as  such  they  are  treated  here. 

No  extinct  species  referable  to  this  family  are  yet  known. 


Family  73.— DASYPODIDiE.     (6  Genera,  17  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUY-BBaiONR. 

NKABCnC 
SUB-RBOIOMB. 

PAI.iKARCTIC 
SUB-MBGIONB. 

BmiOPIAM 
SUB-BCOIONS. 

Oricktal 

SUB-RBOlOMS. 

AUVTRAUAN 
SUB-BKOIOMS. 

1 .ft .3  — 

The  Dasypodidse,  or  armadillos,  are  a  highly  characteristic  Neo- 
tropical family,  ranging  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  region 
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in  south  Texas,  to  SO''  south  latitude  on  the  plains  of  Patagonia. 
The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — Tatuda  (5  sp.), 
has  the  range  of  the  whole  fEunilj  from  the  lower  Bio  Grande  of 
Texas  to  Patagonia;  Ptionodxmtes  (1  sp.),  the  giant  armadillo, 
Surinam  to  Paraguay.;  DotSypus  (4  sp.),  Brazil  to  Bolivia^  Chili, 
and  La  Plata ;  XeimrvA  (3  sp.),  Guiana  to  Paraguay ;  Tolypeutes 
(2  sp.),  the  three-banded  armadillos,  Bolivia  and  La  Plata; 
ChlamydapJiarus  (2  sp.),  near  Mendoza  in  La  Plata^  and  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Bolivia. 

Extinct  Armadillos, — Many  species  of  Dasypua  and  Xmvwnis 
have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  together  with  many 
extinct  genera — Hoplophorus,  Euryodon,  Heterodon,  Pachy- 
therium^  and  Chlamydotherium,  the  latter  as  large  as  a  rhino- 
ceros. EutatvA,  allied  to  TdypefiUes,  is  from  the  Pliocene  de- 
posits of  La  Plata. 

Family  74— ORYCTEROPODIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nbothopical 

SUB-aSOIONR. 


NKAKcnc 

SUB-REOIOira. 


PALiVARCTlO 
SUB-JlEOIOMS. 


Bthiopiait 
sub-reoionii. 


Oriental 

8UB-RB010?f8. 


Aubtralian  • 
SuB-Rcoioica. 


The  Aard-vark,  or  Cape  ant-eater  (Orycteroptis  capensis)  is  a 
curious  form  of  Edentate  animal,  with  the  general  form  of  an 
ant-eater,  but  with  the  bristly  skin  and  long  obtuse  snout  of  & 
pig.  A  second  species  inhabits  the  interior  of  Korth-East 
Africa  and  Senegal,  that  of  the  latter  coimtry  perhaps  forming  a 
third  species  (Plate  IV.  vol.  i  p.  261). 

Extinct  Orycteropodidce. — ^The  genus  Macrotherium,  remains  of 
which  occur  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Greece,  is  allied  to  this  group,  though  perhaps  forming  a  sepa- 
rate fanuly.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ancylotherium,  a 
huge  animal  found  only  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Greece. 
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Family  75— MYEMECOPHAGIDuE.    (3  Genera,  5  Species.) 


Gensbal  Distbibutiom. 


NiOTROPICAI. 
SUB-SEOIOfMS. 

VBABCnC 

8ns>Rsoioii& 

PALiCARCnC 

8u»-RBoioira. 

Etbiopiam 
8ub>rboiom8. 

Orikktal 
sub-rbqiovs. 

Australian 

SUB-RBOlOirs. 

l.fl.3  — 

The  true  ant-eaters  are  strictly  confined  to  the  wooded  portions 
of  the  Neotropical  region,  ranging  from  Honduras  to  Paraguay  on 
the  East  side  of  the  Andes.  The  three  genera  now  generally 
admitted  are :  Myrmecopliaga  (1  sp.),  the  great  ant-eater, 
Northern  Brazil  to  Paraguay;  TamandtMi  (2  sp.),  4-toed  ant- 
eaters,  Guatemala,  Ecuador  to  Paraguay  (Plate  XIV.  vol.  ii.  p. 
24) ;  Cydothurus  (2  sp.),  2-toed  ant-eaters,  Honduras  and  Costa 
Bica  to  Brazil. 

Extinct  Ant-eaters. — The  only  extinct  form  of  this  family 
seems  to  be  the  Olcmotheriv/m,  found  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  and 
the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Uruguay.  It  is  said  to  be  allied  to 
Myrmecophaga  and  Mania. 

Oeneral  Remarks  on  the  Distribviion  of  the  Edentatap 

These  singular  animals  are  almost  confined  to  South  America, 
where  they  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  faima.  In 
AMca,  two  family  types  are  scantily  represented,  and  one  of 
thiese  extends  over  all  the  Oriental  region.  In  Pliocene  and  Post- 
Pliocene  times  the  Edentata  were  wonderfully  developed  in  South 
America,  many  of  them  being  huge  animals,  rivalling  in  bulk, 
the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus.  As  none  of  these  forms 
resemble  those  of  Africa,  while  the  only  European  fossil  Edentata 
are  of  African  type,  it  seems  probable  that  South  Africa,  like 
South  America,  was  a  centre  of  development  for  thiis  group  of 
mammalia ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that,  should 
extensive  fluviatile  deposits  of  Pliocene  or  Miocene  age  be  dis- 
covered iu  the  former  country,  an  extinct  fauna,  not  less  strange 
and  grotesque  than  that  of  South  America,  will  be  brought  to 
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light.  From  the  fact  that  so  few  remains  of  this  order  occur 
in  Europe,  and  those  of  one  family  type,  and  in  Miocene 
deposits  only,  it  seems  a  fair  conclusion,  that  this  represents  an 
incursion  of  an  ancient  Ethiopian  form  into  Europe  analogous  to 
that  which  invaded  North  America  from  the  south  during  the 
Post-Pliocene  epoch.  The  extension  of  the  ManididsB,  or  scaly 
ant-eaters,  over  tropical  Asia  may  have  occurred  at  the  same,  or 
a  somewhat  later  epoch. 

For  a  summary  of  the  Numerous  Edentata  o£  North  and 
South  America  which  belong  to  extinct  families,  see  voL  i.  p.  147. 

Order  XIL—MARSUPIALIA. 


Family  76.— DIDELPHYIDiE.    (3  Genera,  22  Species.) 


Genkkal  Distribution. 

Kbotropigal 
SrB-BBOioaia. 

NSARCTnC 
SUB-BBQIONS. 

PAUBAROnC 
SUV-RBOIONH. 

ElHIOPLAir 
SUB-RKOIONa 

Obikmtal 
SoB-Rsaioirs. 

AUVTRAUAM 
SUB-ECOIONB. 

i.a.8- 

1  -8- 

— 





—  — 

The  DidelphyidsB,  or  true  opossums,  range  throughout  all  the 
wooded  districts  of  the  Neotropical  r^on  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  Texas  to  the  Biver  La  Plata,  and  on  the  west  coast 
to  42''  S.  Lat,  where  a  species  of  Didelphys  was  obtained  by 
Professor  Cunningham.  One  species  only  is  found  in  the  Nearctic 
region,  extending  from  Florida  to  the  Hudson  Biver,  and  west  to 
the  Missouri.  The  species  named  Diddphys  caiif arnica  inhabits 
Mexico,  and  only  extends  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Cali- 
fomia.  The  species  are  most  numerous  in  the  great  forest  r^on 
of  Brazil,  and  they  have  been  recently  found  to  the  west  of  the 
Andes  near  Guayaquil,  as  well  as  in  ChilL  The  exact  number 
of  species  is  very  doubtful,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
them  from  dried  skins.  All  but  two  belong  to  the  genus  Didd- 
phys, which  has  the  range  above  given  for  the  family  (Plate  XIV., 
voL  ii  p.  24)  ;  Chironectes  (1  sp.),  the  yapock  or  water  opossum, 
inhabits  Guiana  and  Brazil;  Hyracodon  (1   sp.),  is  a  small 
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rat-like  animal  discovered  by  Mr.  Eraser  in  Ecuador,  and  vi^hich 
may  perhaps  belong  to  another  family. 

Extinct  Didelphyidod. — No  less  than  seven  species  oiDiddpJiya 
have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  but  none  in  the  older 
formations.  In  North  America  the  living  species  only,  has  been 
found  in  Post-Pliocene  deposits.  In  Europe,  however,  many 
species  of  small  opossums,  now  classed  as  a  distinct  genus,  Pera- 
therium,  have  been  found  in  various  Tertiary  deposits  from  the 
Upper  Miocene  to  the  Upper  Eocene. 

We  have  here  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  American  Marsupials 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  of  Australia,  but  were  derived  from 
Europe,  where  their  ancestors  lived  during  a  long  series  of  ages. 


Family  77.— DASYURIDiE.     (10  Genera,  30  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


NtOTROPICAL 

8u»>Bsoio2ni. 


Neahctio 

8aB.RBOION8. 


PALiKARCnC 

Sub- REGIONS. 


I^rHIOPIAN 

SOB-RBOIONB. 


Orikmtal 

8dB-RMIO!«8. 


AuSTRALlAlf 
SaB-BBOIOKS. 


i.a  •-- 


The  DasyuridsB,  or  native  cats,  are  a  group  of  carnivorous  or 
insectivorous  marsupials,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  wolf  to  that 
of  a  mouse.  The^  are  found  all  over  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
as  well  as  in  Kew  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  Papuan  islands. 
Several  new  genera  and  species  have  recently  been  described  by 
Mr.  G.  Krefift,  of  the  Sydney  Museum,  and  are  included  in  the 
following  enumeration.  Phasgogale  (3  sp.),  New  Guinea,  West, 
East,  and  South  Australia;  Antechinomys  (1  sp.).  Interior  of 
South  Australia;  Anteehinus  (12  sp.),  Aru  Islands,  all  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania;  CJujBtocercus  (1  sp.).  South  Australia; 
Dactylqpgila  (1  sp.),  Aru  Islands  and  North  Australia ;  Podabrus 
(5  sp.).  West,  East,  and  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania ;  Myaictis 
(1  sp.),  Aru  Islands ;  SarccphUus  (1  sp.),  Tasmania ;  Dasyurus  (4 
sp.), North, East,  and  South,  Australia,  and  Tasmania;  Hiyla- 
einus  (1  sp.),  Tasmania  (Plate  XL,  vol.  L  p.  439). 

Extinct  species  of  Dasywrua  and  Thyladmts  have  been  found 
in  the  Post- Pliocene  deposits  of  Australia. 
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Family  78.— MYRMECOBIIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

GSNKRAL  DlSTBIBUnON. 


Nbotbopical 
bcb-rboiohbl 

Nrarctio 
8«ni-l»aioii& 

BUB-EUtOlCB.       BUB-BICQIOiraL       SUB-BBaiOlIB. 

AUSTRAUAV 
SUB-AKGIOMB. 

• 

. 

Ik     .^        .mm 

_-     ]g     mmm        ^m 

The  only  representative  of  this  family  is  the  Myrmecobius  fas- 
ciattis,  or  native  ant-eater,  a  small  bushy-tailed  squirrel-like 
animal;  found  in  the  South  and  West  of  AustraUa. 


FamiW:,79.— PERAMELIDiE.    (3  Genera,  10  Species.) 


-  .uj  .,1. : 


Gekeral  Distribution. 


Nboxbopioal 
SuB-Rioioini. 

NsABcno 

SUB-RBOIONB. 

Paljkarctic 
sub-mbqiomb. 

BTHtOPIAM 
SUB-REOIONB. 

Obibntal 
scb-bbqionb. 

AUBTBAUAN 
SUB-BEOIOMB. 

• 

l.fl 

The  Peramelidffi,  or  bandicoots,  are  small  insectivorous  Mar- 
supials, having  something  of  the  form  of  the  kangaroos.  They 
range  over  the  whole  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  as  well  as  the 
Papuan  Islands.  The  genus  Peranules  (8  sp.)»  has  the  range 
of  the  family,  one  species  being  found  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
Am  Islands  (Plate  XI.,  voL  i  p.  440) ;  PeragcUea  (1  sp.),  inha- 
bits West  Australia  only;  and  ChoBropus  (1  sp.),  a  beautiful  little 
animal  with  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  mouse-deer,  is 
found  in  both  South,  East^  and  West  Australia. 


Family  80.— MACROPODIDiE.    (10  Genera,  56  Species.) 


GssnSBAL  DiSTBIBUnON. 


Nbotbopical 

SUB-BBOIOm. 

Nbabctio 
sub-bboiohb. 

Palaeabctic 
sub-bboions. 

Ethiopiav 
sub-bboionb. 

Obibbtal 
sxtb-begions. 

A08TRALIAV 
8UB-BBOIOB& 

i.a 
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The  well-known  Kangaroos  are  the  most  largely  developed 
family  of  Marsupials,  and  they  appear  to  be  the  form  best  adapted 
for  the  present  conditions  of  life  in  Aiisiralia,  over  every  part  of 
which  they  range.  One  genus  of  true  terrestrial  kangaroos  {Dor- 
eopsis),  ii^bits  the  Papuan  Islands,  as  do  also  the  curious  tree 
kangaroos  (Dendrolagiis)  which,  without  much  apparent  modifica- 
tion of  form,  are  able  to  climb  trees  and  feed  upon  the  foliage. 
The  genera^  as  established  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  are  as  follows : 
Macroptis  (4  sp.).  West,  South,  and  East  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
(Plate  XIL,  vol  L  p.  441) ;  Osph/ranter  (5  sp.),  all  Australia ; 
EcUmaturus  (18  sp.),  all  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Petrogale  (7 
sp.),  all  Australia;  DendrolagiLs  (2  sp.).  New  Guinea  (Plate  X., 
vol.  i  p.  414) ;  Dorcopsis  (2  sp.)  Am  and  Mysol  Isleuids,  and 
New  Guinea;  (hiychogcdea  (3  sp.).  Central  Australia;  Lagor- 
chestes  (5  sp.).  North,  West,  and  South  Australia ;  Bettongia  (6 
sp.),  West,  South,  and  East,  Australia,  and  Tasmania ;  ffypsi- 
frymnus  (4  sp.).  West  and  East  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

Extinct  MacropodidcB, — Many  species  of  the  getiera  Macrapns 
and  Hypsiprymnus  have  been  found  in  the  cave-deposits  and 
other  Post-Tertiary  strata  of  Australia.  Among  the  extinct  genera 
are  Protemnodon  and  SthenurvSy  which  are  more  allied  to  the 
tree-kangaroos  of  New  Guin^  than  to  living  Australian  species ; 
the  gigantic  Diprotodon,  a  kangaroo  nearly  as  large  as  an  elephant ; 
and  Nototherium,  of  smaller  size. 

Tamily  81.— PHALANGISTIDiE.     (8  Genera,  27  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


^XOTROPICAL 
HlTB-RIOIOKS. 


Nbarctic 
scb-bboiohs. 


PALiBARCTTO 
SUB-RKOIONS. 


Ethiopiam 
sub-rboiokb. 


Obishtal 
sxtb-rbqions. 


AOBTRALIAX 

SuB-Rsaiom. 


1  .a  — 


The  Phalangistidae,  or  phalangers,  are  one  of  the  most  varied 

^^d  interesting  groups  of  Marsupials,  being  modified  in  a  variety 

^f  ways  for  an  arboreal  life.    We  have  the  clumsy-looking 

^^-less  koala,  or  native  sloth ;  the  prehensile-tailed  opossum-like 

phalangers ;  the  beautiful  flying  oppossums,  so  closely  resembling 
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in  fonn  the  flying  squirrels  of  North  America  and  India,  but 
often  no  larger  than  a  mouse;  the  beautiful  dormouse-like 
Dramicue,  one  species  of  which  is  only  2^  inches  long  or  less 
than  the  harvest-mouse ;  and  the  little  Tarsipes,  a  true  honey-- 
sucker  with  an  extensile  tongue,  and  of  the  size  of  «  mousa 
These  extreme  modifications  and  specializations  within  the  range 
of  a  single  family,  are  suiBcient  to  indicate  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  Australian  fauna ;  and  they  render  it  almost  certain  that 
the  region  it  occupied  was  once  much  more  extensive,  so  as 
to  supply  the  variety  of  conditions  and  the  struggle  between 
competing  forms  of  life,  which  would  be  required  to  develop  so 
many  curiously  modified  forms,  of  which  we  now  probably  see 
only  a  remnant. 

The  Phalaugistidse  not  only  range  over  all  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  but  over  the  whole  of  the  Austro-Malayan  sub-region 
from  Kew  Guinea  to  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — Phascolarctos  (1  sp.),  the 
koala^  East  Australia ;  Phalangista  (5  sp.).  East,  South,  and  West 
Australia,  and  Tasmania ;  Cvscus  (8  sp.),  woolly  phalangers, 
New  Guinea,  North  Australia,  Timor,  Moluccas  and  Celebes; 
Petaurista  (1  sp.)  large  flying  phalanger.  East  Australia ; 
Bdideu8  (5  sp.),  flying  opossums,  South,  East,  and  North  Aus- 
tralia, New  Guiana  and  Moluccas;  Acrohaia  (1  sp.),  pigmy 
flying  opossum.  South  and  East  Australia;  Dromida  (5  sp.), 
dormouse-phalangers,  West  and  East  Australia,  and  Tasmania; 
Tarsipes  (1  sp.).  West  Australia. 

Thylacoleo,  a  large  extinct  marsupial  of  doubtful  affinities, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  intermediate  between  this  family  and  the 
kangaroos.  Professor  Owen  considered  it  to  be  carnivorous,  and 
able  to  prey  upon  the  huge  Diprotodon,  while  Professor  Flower 
and  Mr.  Gerard  Kreflft,  believe  that  it  was  herbivorous. 

Family  82.— PHASCOLOMYIDiE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Xrotropical 

Si'B-RKOlOSia. 


NeARCTIO      I     PALiBAROnC   I       EtHIOPIAW     I       OrIEKTAL       I     AUSTRALIAK 
MUB-RBOIOKS.       SUB-RBOIONH.       8UB-Rl£OIOMft.       SlTB-RKniONg.       SUB-ReOIOMI. 
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The  Wombats  are  tail-less,  terrestrial,  burrowing  animals,  about 
the  size  of  a  badger,  but  feeding  on  roots  and  grass.  They 
inhabit  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  (Plate  XI.  vol.  L  p.  439). 

An  extinct  wombat,  as  large  as  a  tapir,  has  been  found  in  the 
Australian  Pliocene  deposits. 

General  Semarks  on  the  Didribution  of  Marsupialia. 

We  have  here  the  most  remarkable  case,  of  an  extensive  and 
highly  varied  order  being  confined  to  one  very  limited  area  on 
the  earth's  surface,  the  only  exception  being  the  opossums  in 
America.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  these  are  compara- 
tively recent  immigrants,  which  have  survived  in  that  countiy 
long  after  they  disappeared  in  Europe.  As,  however,  no  other 
fonn  but  that  of  the  Didelphyidse  occurs  there  during  the 
Tertiary  period,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  at  a  far  more 
remote  epoch  that  the  ancestral  forms  of  all  the  other  Marsupials 
entered  Australia ;  and  the  curious  little  mammals  of  the  Oolite 
and  Trias,  offer  valuable  indications  as  to  the  time  when  this 
I'eally  took  place. 

A  notice  of  these  extinct  marsupials  of  the  secondary  period 
will  be  found  at  voL  i.  p.  159. 


Order  XIIL—MONOTREMATA. 


Family  83.— ORNITHOEHYNCHIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

General  Distbibution. 


KioreopiCAL 
SrB-Rioiosra. 


Nbabctio 

8l7B>BBOION8. 


PALiBARCnC 
SUB-BSOIONH. 


Ethiopian 
sub-bkoions. 


Oribmtal 
sob-reqions. 


▲USTBALIAV 
SUB-BtOION^ 


The  OrnUJuyrhynchus,  or  duck-billed  Platypus,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  isolated  of  existing  mammalia,  is  found  in  East 
and  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
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Family  84.— ECHEDNIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Dibtribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 

NbARCTIO           PALiBABCnC 
8UB-REOION&       8UB-RBOION8. 

ETHiopiAir         Oriental        Adstrauan 
Sub-regions.     Sub-regions.     8ub-rbo)uns. 

a 

^—  ^ 

The  Echidna^  or  Australian  Hedgehog,  although  quite  as  re- 
markable in  internal  structure  as  the  Omithorhynchus^  is  not  so 
peculiar  in  external  appearance,  having  very  much  the  aspect  of 
a  hedgehog  or  spiny  armadillo.  The  two  species  of  this  genus 
are  veiy  closely  allied ;  one  inhabits  East  and  South  Australia, 
the  other  Tasmania. 

Extinct  Echidnidce. — Bemains  of  a  veiy  large  fossil  species  of 
Echidna  have  lately  (1868)  been  discovered  at  Darling  Downs 
in  Australia. 


Remark  on  the  Distribviion  of  the  Monotremata, 

This  order  is  the  lowest  and  mo^t  anomalous  of  the  mammalia, 
and  nothing  resembling  it  has  been  found  among  the  very 
numerous  extinct  animals  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  than  Australia. 


CHAPTER  XVllI. 


THE  DISTBIBUnON  OF  THE  FAMILIES  AND  6ENEBA  OF  BIRDS. 


OrAffT  L—PA88ERE8. 


Family  1.— TUEDIDiE.    (21  Genera,  205  Species.) 


OxNERATi  Distribution. 

RiOTBOPICAL 
SUA-BBQIOm. 

NsABcnc         PALiBAItCnO 
SUB-REOIOHS.       SUB-RBOIOVI. 

Ethiopiav 
sub-rkoions. 

Orirktal        Aobtraliav 
sub-hkoions.     sub-rboioka. 

1.8.3. 4 

i.a.s.4 

i.a.s.4 

i.a.s.4 

i.a.s  A 

i.a.s  ~ 

The  extensive  and  familiar  group  of  Thrushes  ranges  over 
every  region  and  sub-region,  except  New  Zealand.  It  abounds 
most  in  the  North  Temperate  r^ons,  and  has  its  least  develop- 
ment in  the  Australian  region.  Thrushes  are  among  the  most 
perfectly  organized  of  birds,  and  it  is  to  this  cause,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  to  their  omnivorous  diet,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to 
establish  themselves  on  a  number  of  remote  islands.  Peculiar 
species  of  true  thrush  are  found  in  Norfolk  Island,  and  in  the 
small  Lord  Howes'  Island  nearer  Australia ;  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  has  a  peculiar  species ;  while  the 
Mid-Atlantic  island  Tristan  d'Acunha, — one  of  the  most  remote 
and  isolated  spots  on  the  globe, — ^has  a  peculiarly  modified  form 
of  thrush.  Several  of  the  smaller  West  Indian  Islands  have 
also  peculiar  species  or  genera  of  thrushes. 

The  family  is  of  somewhat  uncertain  extent,  blending  insensibly 
with  the  warblers  (Sylviidse)  as  well  as  with  the  Indian  bulbuls 
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(Pycnonotidfle),  while  one  genus,  usually  placed  in  it  {Myiophonvs) 
seems  to  agree  better  with  Enicurus  among  the  Ginclidse.  The 
genera  here  admitted  into  the  thrush  faipily  are  the  following,  the 
numbers  prefixed  to  some  of  the  genera  indicating  their  position 
in  Gray's  Hand  List  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds : — 

Q\43^  Brachypteryx  (8  sp.),  Nepaul  to  Java  and  Ceylon  (this 
may  belong  to  the  Timaliidfle) ;  Turdus  (100  sp.)  has  the  range  of 
the  whole  family,  abounding  in  the  Palaearctic,  Oriental  and 
Neotropical  regions,  while  it  is  less  plentiful  in  the  NTearctic 
and  Ethiopian,  and  very  scarce  in  the  Australian;  (^)  Oreocincla 
(11  sp.),  Palfiearctic  and  Oriental  regions,  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania;. (®*^  Rhodinocichla  (1  8p.)i  Venezuela;  (^  MelanoptHa 
(1  sp.),  Honduras ;  (^^  ^  CatJiarus  (10  sp.)  Mexico  to  Equador ; 
(949  960^  Margarops  (4  sp.),  Hayti  and  Porto  Eico  to  St.  Lucia  • 
(«^i)  NesocicUa  (1  sp.),  Tristan  d'Acunha ;  (^^  Geodchla  (8  sp.), 
India  to  Formosa  and  Celebes,  Timor  and  North  Australia; 
(^  **)  Monticola  (8  sp.).  Central  Europe  to  South  Africa  and  to 
China,  Philippine  Islands,  Gilolo  and  Java ;  (***)  Orocastes  (3  sp.), 
Himalayas  and  K  China ;  Zoothera  (3  sp.)  Himalayas,  Aracan, 
Java,  and  Lombok  ;  Mimus  (20  sp.)  Canada  to  Patagonia,  West 
Indies  and  Galapagos ;  (^2)  Oreoscoptes  (1  sp.),  Eocky  Mountains 
and  Mexico;  (^)  Melanotis  (2  sp.),  South  Mexico  and  Guatemala ; 
(^^)  Oaleoscoptes  (1  sp.),  Canada  and  Eastern  United  States  to 
Cuba  and  Panama ;  (^  ^)  MimocicMa  (5  sp.),  Greater  Antilles ; 
fm  968^  HarporhT/nchtts  (7  sp.).  North  America,  from  the  great 
lakes  to  Mexico  ;  Ginclocerthia  (3  sp.).  Lesser  Antilles ;  (^^ 
Bhamphociriclus  (1  sp.).  Lesser  Antilles ;  Chcetops  (3  sp.),  South 
Africa ;  Cossypha  =  Bessonomis  (15  sp.)  Ethiopian  region  and 
Palestina 


Family  2.— SYLVIIDiE.    (74  Genera,  640  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

NlOTIlOPIOAL 
SUB-BBOIONfL 

NsABcnc 

8UB-R£OI01f8. 

Palaearctic 

8UB-ftMXON8. 

Ethiopian 
Sdb-bboionb. 

Oriental 
sub-reoionb. 

AUOTRALIAH 
SOB-BaoiOHS. 

~a.3.4 

l.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4^ 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4. 
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This  immense  family,  comprising  all  the  birds  usually  known 
as  "  warblers,"  is,  as  here  constituted,  of  almost  universal  distri- 
bution. Yet  it  is  so  numerous  and  preponderant  over  the  whole 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  that  it  may  be  well  termed  an  Old-World 
group ;  only  two  undoubted  genera  with  very  few  species  belong- 
ing to  the  Nearctic  region,  while  two  or  three  others  whose  posi- 
tion is  somewhat  doubtful,  are  found  in  California  and  the 
Neotropical  region. 

Canon  Tristram,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  difficult 
group,  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  a  MSS.  arrangement  of 
the  genera  and  species,  which,  with  a  very  few  additions  and 
alterations,  I  implicitly  follow.  He  divides  the  Sylviidse  into 
seven  sub-families,  as  follows  : 

1.  Drymcecinae  (15  genera  194  sp.),  confined  to  the  Old  World 
and  Australia,  and  especially  abundant  in  the  three  Tropical 
regions.  2.  Calamoherpinse  (11  genera,  75  sp.),  has  the  same 
general  distribution  as  the  last,  but  is  scarce  in  the  Australian  and 
abundant  in  the  Palaearctic  region ;  3.  Fhylloscopinae  (11  genera, 
139  sp.),  has  the  same  distribution  as  the  entire  family,  but  is 
most  abundant  in  the  Oriental  and  Palaearctic  regions.  4  Syl- 
viinse  (6  genera,  33  sp.),  most  abundant  in  the  Pals&arotic  region, 
very  scarce  in  the  Australian  and  Oriental  regions,  absent  from 
America.  5.  Euticillinae  (10  genera,  50  sp.);  entirely  absent  from 
America  and  Australia ;  abounds  in  the  Oriental  and  Palaearctic 
regiona  6.  Saxicolinee  (12  genera,  126  sp.),  absent  from  America 
(except  the  extreme  north-west),  abundant  in  the  Oriental  region 
and  moderately  so  in  the  Palaearctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Australian.  7. 
Accentorinae  (6  genera,  21  sp.),  absent  from  the  Ethiopian  region 
and  South  America,  most  abundant  in  Australia,  one  small  genus 
(Sialia),  in  North  America. 

The  distribution  of  the  several  genera  arranged  under  these 
sub-families,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Drym(BCINJS. — a^  Orthotomus  (13  sp.),  all  the  Oriental 
region;  Q^)  Prinia  (11  sp.),  all  the  Oriental  regioh;  (J^  ''^  7" 
^*^  Drymosca  (83  sp.),  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  most 
abundant  in  the  former;  (74Sio746««i  74910762)  Ctsticola  (32  sp.), 
Ethiopian   and  Oriental  regions,  with   South    Europe>    China 
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and  Australia;  (^*^)  Saya  (5  sp.),  Nepal  to  South  China  and 
Formosa;  f^*)  Sphenceacus  (7  sp.),  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Chatham  Island,  with  one  species  (?)  in  South  Africa ;  (^^  ^*) 
Megalurus  (4  sp.),  Central  India  to  Java  and  Timor ;  (^*  ^^) 
Poodytes  (2  sp.),  Australia ;  Q^)  Amytis  (3  sp.),  Australia ;  (^®) 
Sphenura  (4  sp.),  Australia ;  f  ^)  Malurus  (16  sp.),  Australia  and 
Tasmania ;  (^^^  res^  Ghihonicola  (3  sp.),  Australia ;  (J^)  Calamanr 
thm  (2  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  (^^®)  Camaroptera  (5  sp.), 
Africa  and  Fernando  Po ;  (J^)  ApcUis  (1  sp.),  South  Africa. 

2.   CALAMOHERPINiE.— (7^  "^  ^81  "*  '^  2988)  AcrOCCpholtiS  (35  Sp.), 

Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  continental  part  of  Oriental  region,  Mo- 
luccas, Caroline  Islands,  and  Australia ;  (J^^  ®^®)  Dumeticola  (4  sp.), 
Nepal  to  East  Thibet,  Central  Asia,  high  regions  ;  (j^  ^)  Pota- 
modus  (3  sp.),  Centred  and  South  Europe,  and  East  Thibet; 
(789  «di^  2969^  Lusduiola  (1  sp.).  South  Europe;  (^^  ^92)  x^^^^^ 

tella  (8  sp.),  Palsearctic  region  to  Centred  India  and  China ;  (J^ 
Harites  (5  sp.),  Nepal  to  North-west  China  and  Formosa ;  C^ 
-  ^  Bradyptettis  =  Cettia  (10  sp.).  South  Europe,  Palestine,  and 
South  Africa;  (^*^  ^*^  Catriscus  (3  sp.).  Tropical  and  South 
Africa;  Bemieria  (2  sp.),  and  (^^)  Ellisia  (3  sp.),  Madagascar; 
(^  *)  Mystacomis  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  (^^)  Calamodvs  (2  sp.), 
Europe  and  Palestine ;  (^)  Tatare  (2  sp.)  Samoa  to  Marquesas 
Islands. 

3.  PHYLLOSCOPiN-ffi.^ — Phylloscopus  (18  sp.),  all  Palaearctic  and 
Oriental  regions  to  Batchian;  ij^''  ^^  ®^)  JSremomda  (16  sp.).  Tro- 
pical and  South  Africa ;  (J^)  Eroessa  (1*  sp.),  Madagascar  ;^  Ify- 
jx>/ai8  (12  sp.),  Palaearctic  region,  all  India,  Timor,  North  and 
South  Africa;  (»"  ««  «»)  .46rorn&  (26  sp.),  Oriental  region  ;  (s^^) 
Reguloides  (4  sp.),  Palsearctic  and  continental  Oriental  regions ; 
(®2*)  Sericomis  (7  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania  (^  ®^  ^*^^)  Acan- 
thiaa  (14  sp.),  Australia  and  New  Caledonia  ;  (®^^)  Regulus  (7  sp.), 
all  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  and  south  to  Guatemala; 
(^)  Polioptila  (13  sp.),  Paraguay  to  New  Mexico;  (^)  Oetygone 
(22  sp.),  Australia,  Papuan  and  Timor  groups.  New  5fealand 
and  Norfolk  Island. 

^  The  species  of  the  genera  PhyUoscoptts  and  Hypolais  are  so  mixed  up  in 
the    Hand  List.,   that  Mr.  Tristram  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
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4.  SYLvnNA — (^  Aedan  (9  sp.),  Spain  and  Palestine,  to  East 
and  South  Africa;  (^Drymodes  (2  sp.),  Australia ;  (®^)  Pyroph- 
thcUma  (2  sp*),  South  Europe  and  Palestine ;  (^)  Mdizophilus 
(3  sp.).  South-west  Europe  and  North-east  Africa ;  (^  *^)  Sylvia 
-  Alsecus  (8  sp.),  Pakearctic  region  to  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
North-east  Africa ;  (**  ^)  Curruca  (7  sp.),  Central  and  South 
Europe,  Madeira,  Palestine,  Central  India,  North-east  Africa,  and 
South  Africa. 

5.  EuTiciLLiNA — (^  Luscinia  (2  sp.).  West  Asia,  Europe, 
North  Africa ;  (^  Cyaneevia  (3  sp.),  Europe,  North-east  Africa, 
India,  Ceylon,  and  China;  (^)  Calliope  (2  sp.),  North  Asia, 
Himalayas,  Central  India,  and  China;  (^)  ErUhacus  (3  sp.), 
Europe,  North-east  Africa,  Japan,  and  North  China ;  (sm  sso  ssr^ 
ButidUa  (20  sp.),  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  regions  to  Senegal 
and  Abyssinia,  and  east  to  Timor ;  abounds  in  Himalayas ;  (^^) 
Chmnarrhomis  (1  sp.),  Himalayas ;  (®^  ®^  ^  Zarvivora  (10  sp.), 
Oriental  r^on  and  Japan ;  (^)  Notodela  (3  sp.),  Himalayas, 
Pegu,  Formosa,  Java ;  (^)  Tarsiger  (2  sp.),  Nepal ;  (^)  Oravr 
dala  (1  sp.).  High  Himalayas  of  Nepal 

6.  Saxiooijn^.-^(^*)  Capaychus  (7  sp.),  all  Oriental  region 
and  Madagascar;  (^^  Kittadnda  (5  sp.).  Oriental  region  to 

enQmeration  of  the  spedea  which  in  his  view  properly  belong  to  them^  by  the 
numbers  in  that  work  : — 


PhyUoacopvtM. 

Hypolaia. 

3032 

3026 

3033 

3028 

3048=3038 

3029 

3039 

3054=3031=3036 

3063»3047»3054»3061 

3042 

3048 

3043 

3049 

304 

3050 

3062=3047 

3051 

3046=2932 

3052 

3035 

3053 

2976 

3056»3081 

3057 

3059 

3060 
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Ceylon,  Andaman  Islands,  Formosa,  and  Borneo  ;  (7»*— 799^  Thami' 
TuMa  (10  sp.),  Ethiopian  region  and  India  to  foot  of  Himalayas ; 
(^  Oervasia  (2  sp.),  Madagascar  and  Seychelle  Islands ;  (^  ®*^ 
Dromokea  (18  sp.),  Africa  to  South  Europe,  Palestine,  North- 
west India,  and  North  China ;  (»«  »«  w«)  Saxicola  (36  sp.),  Africa, 
North-west  India,  whole  Palaearctic  region,  migrating  to  Alaska 
and  Greenland;  (^  ®*®)  Oreicola  (5  sp.),  Timor,  Lombok,  and 
Burmah;  (®**)  Cercamda  (6  sp.),  North-east  Africa  to  North-west 
India ;  (^)  Pratincola  (15  sp.),  Europe,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental 
regions  to  Celebes  and  Timor ;  (•^^  EpMhianura  (3  sp.),  Aus- 
tralia ;  (861  —  866J  Petrcsca  (17  sp.),  Australian  region,  Papua  to  New 
Zealand,  Chatham  and  Auckland  Islands,  and  Samoa ;  (^^  Miro 
(2  sp.).  New  Zealand  (doubtfully  placed  here). 

7.  AccENTORiNiE, — (^)  CindorhamphuB  (2  sp.),  Australia ; 
(«»)  Origma  (1  sp.),  East  Australia;  («»)  Sialixi  (8  sp.).  United 
States  to  Guatemala;  (^)  Accentor  (12  sp.),  Palsearctic  region  to 
Himalayas  and  North-west  China ;  (^^)  Orthonyx  (4  sp.),  East 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  (doubtfully  placed  here). 

The  following  two  genera,  which  have  been  usually  classed  as 
AmpelidsB,  are  arranged  by  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  in  the 
Sylviidse : — 

^1362^  Myiadestes  (8  sp.),  Peru  and  Bolivia,  along  the  Andes  to 
Mexico  and  California,  also  the  Antilles ;  (^)  CiMopsis  (1  sp.), 
Brazil. 

Family  3.— TIMALIIDiE.    (35  Genera,  240  Species.) 


OeNEIUL  DiaTRIBUTION. 


<■ 


Neotropical 

SUB-ftBQIONH. 


NsABcnc 

SUB-RBOIOHS. 


PALiBARCnC 
SUB-KBOIONS. 


Ethiopian    i     Orikntal     i   Aubtraliax 
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-a  — 


1. a. s. 4  1. a. 3. 4 


i.a  -  4 


The  Timaliidse,  or  babbling  thrushes,  are  a  group  of  small 
strong-legged  active  birds,  mostly  of  dull  coloure,  which  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region,  in  every  part  of 
which  they  abound,  while  they  are  much  less  plentiful  in 


I' 
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Australia  and  Africa.  The  Indo-Chinese  sub-region  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  family,  whence  it  diminishes  rapidly  in  all 
directions  in  variety  of  both  generic  and  specific  forms.  Yiscoiint 
balden  has  kindly  assisted  me  in  the  determination  of  the 
Jimits  of  this  family,  as  to  which  there  is  still  much  difiPerence 
of  opinion.  The  distribution  of  the  genera  here  admitted  is  as 
Ibllows ;  and  as  the  genera  are  widely  scattered  in  the  Hand 
^JAst,  reference  numbers  are  prefixed  in  every  casa 

^023  -  1028 1008J  PomcUorMnus  (27  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region 
(excluding  Philippines),  Australia  and    New  Guinea;     Q^) 
Jterohinus  (3  sp.),  North  China,  East  Thibet ;  (}^  ^^)  Mala- 
^xdrcvs  (9  sp.),  Continental  India  and  Ceylon,  Arabia,  Nubia ; 
^^^)  ChatarrTuza  (5   sp.),  Abyssinia,  Palestine,  India,  Nepal, 
IKurmah,  and  Philippines ;  Q^  Layardia  (3  sp.),  India  and  Cey- 
Xon ;  Q^  Acanthoptila  (1  sp.),  Nepal ;  Q^  Cindosoma  (4  sp.), 
—Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Q^^  ^^)  CraUropus  (18  sp.),  aU  Africa, 
H^ersia ;  Q^  Eypergerus  (1  sp.).  West  Africa :  Q^  Cichladum 
C3  sp.).  Tropical  Africa ;  Q^)  Garrulax  (23  sp.),  the  Oriental 
:«:egion  (excluding  Philippines) ;  Q^  Janthocmda  (10  sp.),  Nepal, 
"^  East  Thibet,  Sumatra,  Formosa ;  Q^'^  ^^  Oampsorhynchus  (2 
^).),  Himalayas ;  (^^)  Orammatoptila  (1  sp.)  North  India ;  (^^  - 
^^^  TrochcUopteron  (24  sp.),  all  India  to  China  and  Formosa ;  Q^) 
^^ctinodura  (4  sp.),  Nepal  to  Burmah,  3,000  -  10,000  feet ;  0^^) 
^Jdlomevmi  (4  sp.),  Nepal  to  Ceylon,  Tenasserim ;  (^^  "**)  Timaiia 
^12  sp.),  Mtdaya  ;^  Q^^)  Dumetia  (2  sp.),  Central  India  and  Cey- 
lon ;  Q^^)  Stachyris  (6  sp.),  Nepal  to  Assam,  Sumatra,  Formosa ; 
C^**)  Pyctorhis  (3  sp.),  India  to  Ceylon  and  Burmah;  Q^^)  Mixomis 
^8  sp.),  Himalayas  and  Malaya ;  Q^^  Malacopteron  (3  sp.),  Ma- 
^iaya ;  Q^^  ^*)  Aldppe  (15  sp.),  Ceylon  and  South  India,  Hima- 
layas to  Aracan,  Malaya,  Formosa,  New  Guinea ;  (^^^^  Jfacrontis 
C2  sp.),  Malaya ;  Q^'^)  Cacopitta  (5  sp.),  Malaya ;  (^^^^  Trichastoma 
^11  sp.),  Nepal,  Burmah,  Malaya,  Celebes;  (^^^)  Napofhera  (6  sp.), 
3tfalaya;  (^^^*)  Drymocaiaphiis  (8  sp.),  Burmah,  Malaya,  Ceylon, 

^  The  term  ''  Malaya  ^  is  used  here  to  inclnde  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
^omatra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  a  district  to  which  many  species  and  genera  are 
oonfined.  ''  Malay  Archipelago ''  will  be  used  to  include  both  Indo-Malaya 
^nd  Austro-Malaya. 
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Timor;  Q^"^^  Turdinus  (5  sp.),  Khasia  Hills,  Malacca,  Tenas- 
serim ;  (^^^  Trichixos  (1  sp.),  Borneo,  Malacca ;  (^^)  Sibia  (6  sp.), 
Nepal  to  Assam,  Tenasserim,  Formosa ;  (^^^  ^^  Akthe  (4  sp.). 
West  Africa;  (^^s*)  Oxylaies  (1  sp,),  Madagascar;  0^)  Bso- 
phodes  (2  sp.),  South,  East,  and  West  Australia ;  Q^  Tumagra 
(3  sp.),  New  Zealand. 

Family  4— PANUKID^E.    (4  Genera,  13  Species). 

Obneral  Distribution. 


.^^1 
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3_ 


This  new  family  is  adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Newton,  to  include  some  peculiar  groups  of  Himalayan  birds 
whose  position  has  usually  been  among  the  Timaliidse  or  the 
Paridse,  but  which  are  now  found  to  be  aUied  to  our  Bearded 
Beedling.  The  supposed  affinity  of  this  bird  for  the  Tits  has 
been  long  known  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  family  Panuridss  was 
formed  for  its  reception  (Yarrell's  ^n^isft  JKr(fe,  4th  edit.  p.  512). 
The  genera  having  hitherto  been  widely  scattered  in  systematic 
works,  are  referred  to  by  the  numbers  of  Mr.  G.  R  Gray's 
Hand  List 

Q^^)  Paradoxomis  (3  sp.),  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet ;  Q^ 
Conostoma  (1  sp.),  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet ;  (®^®)  Suthora  (8 
sp),  Himalayas  to  North-west  China,  Formosa;  (^  CJUenasicus 
(1  sp.),  Daqeeling;  (^  Panurus  (1  sp.).  Central  and  Southern 
Europe ;  Q^  Reteromorphu  (1  sp.),  Nepal,  10,000  feet  altitude ; 
Cholomis  (1  sp.),  Moupin  in  East  Thibet 


Family  5.— CINCLIDiE.    (4  Genera,  27  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Nbotropical 

SUB-RBQIOMd. 

Nkabctic 
Scm-Rcoioifs. 

Pal^abctio 
sub-mboions. 

Bthiopian 
sub-beoions. 

ORiniTAL 
SUB-BBOIONB. 

AOTTRALIAir 
BUB-BBOIOXB. 

-  a. 3- 

-a-4 

i.a.3.4 

T4 

i.a.s.4 

1 
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The  Cinclidsd  consist  of  a  number  of  moie  or  less  thrush-like 
ground-birds,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Dippers, 
foiming  the  g^us  Gindvs.  These  are  curiously  distributed,  from 
the  Palsearctio  region  as  a  centre,  to  the  alpine  districts  of  North 
and  South  America;  while  the  three  genera  which  are  here  in- 
cluded as  somewhat  allied  to  Cindus,  all  inhabit  the  Oriental 
i^on.  The  genera  which  I  class  in  this  family  are  the 
following : — 

(^)  Cindus  (9  sp.),  Pakearctic  region  to  West  China  and  For- 
mosa,  Bocky  Mountains,  and  Mexico  in  North  .America,  and 
southward  to  the  Andes  of  Peru ;  (^•)  Enieurus  (9  sp.),  Hima- 
layas to  Java  and  Wast  China ;  (^  JShipetes  (4  sp.),  Indo-Malay 
8ub-r^ion  and  New  Guinea ;  {^^)  Myiophonus  (5  sp.),  Himalayas 
to  Ceylon,  Java,  South  China,  and  Formosa. 

(^)  Mesites  (1  sp.),  Madagascar,  is  an  anomalous  bird  placed 
with  EupeUs  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Gray,  but  of  very  uncertain  affinities. 

Family  6.— TROGLODYTIDiE.    (17  Genera,  94  Species.) 


Genicrat.  Distribution. 

ITlOTROPICAL 
8(7B-BBOI01C». 

Nkabctio 
Sub-regions. 

Paubarctio 
sub-rboions. 

E^THIOPIAN 
8UB-RKOION8. 

Oricmtal 
sub-rboionb. 

AUBTRAUAV 
StTB-BBOlOira. 

1. 8.3,4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3  — 

3.4 

1 

The  Troglodytidse,  or  Wrens,  are  small  birds,  rather  abimdant 
and  varied  in  the  Neotropical  region,  with  a  few  species  scattered 
through  the  Nearotic,  Palaearctic,  and  parts  of  the  Oriental  re- 
gions, and  one  doubtful  genus  in  Africa.  The  constitution  of 
the  family  is  by  no  means  well  determined.  The  South  American 
genera  are  taken  from  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin*s  Nomen- 
elator  Avivm  Neotropicalivm. 

Tma  (2  sp.),  Eastern  Himalayas ;  Pnoepyga  (6  sp.),  Himalayas 
to  East  Thibet,  Java ;  (j^^  *^  ^^sj  Troglodytes  (15  sp.),  Neotropical, 
Nearctic,  and  Palaearctic  regions  to  the  Higher  Himalayas ;  (^ 
MmcUor  (1  sp.),  Darjeeling ;  Thryothorus  (13  sp.),  South  Brazil 
to  Mexico,  Martinique,  and  Nearctic  region ;  ThryophUvs  (13 
sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico,  and  North-west  America;  Cistothorus 
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(5  sp.),  Patagonia  to  Greenland ;  UropsUa  (1  sp.),  Mexico ;  Do- 
nacobius  (2  sp.),  Tropical  America;  Campylorhynehus  (18  sp.), 
Brazil,  and  Bolivia  to  Mexico  and  the  Gila  valley ;  Cyphorhinus 
(5  sp.).  Equatorial  South  America  to  Costa  Sica ;  Microcercidus 
(5  sp.),  Brazil  and  Peru  to  Mexico ;  Henicarhina  (2  sp.),  Peru 
and  Guiana  to  Costa  Bica;  SaljnncUs  (1  sp.).  High  Plains  of 
Bocky  Mountains ;  Caiherpes  (1  sp.),  Mexico  and  Bio  Grande ; 
Cinnicerthia  (2  sp.),  Ecuador  and  Columbia,  f **^  Sylvietta 
(2  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa, — is  placed  in  this  family  by 
Mr.  Tristram. 

Family  7.— CHAM^ID^.     (1  Genus,  1  Species). 

Oekkral  Dibtribution. 


^  N. 


Nbotbopioal 

SUB-BBOIOMd. 


NkABCTIO       I    PAL4CARCriC 
SUB-RSOIOm.       SUB-ABOIONS. 


Ethiopiah 
suv-rboioms. 


Orikmtal 
sub-bboioxb. 


Austrauah 

SUB-mBOIOML 


The  bird  which  forms  the  genus  Chamasa  inhabits  California ; 
and  though  allied  to  the  wrens  it  has  certain  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ornithologists,  require  that 
it  should  be  placed  in  a  distinct  family. 

Family  8.— CEETHIIDiE.     (6  Genera,  18  Species.) 


General  DiSTRiBirtiON. 

KCOnOFIOAL 
BCB-BBOIOMA 

NBABCnO 

BuB-mmovi. 

Pal^babctic 

SUB-BBOIOMI. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-ftltOlOMBw 

Oribntal 
Sdb-bxgiomb. 

AuamuLiAV 

SUB-BCOXOKI. 



3- 

i.a.s.4 



1-3.4 

i.a  — 

The  Certhiidee,  or  Creepers,  form  a  small  family  whose  species 
are  thinly  scattered  over  North  America  from  Mexico,  the  Palae- 
arctic  r^on,  parts  of  the  Oriental  region,  and  Australia,  where 
they  are  somewhat  more  abundant.  The  distribution  of  the 
genera  is  as  follows : 

Certhia  (6  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions,  Nepal,  and  Sik- 
him;  fifa/^cw7iw(l8p.),  Central  India;  Tichodrama  (1  sp.).  South 
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Europe  to  Abyssinia,  Nepal,  and  North  ChindL;  BhaMornis  (1 
sp.),  Philippine  Islands ;  Clinuicteris  (8  sp.)^  Australia  and  New 
Guinea. 

Family  9.— STTTIDiE.     (6  Genera,  31  Species.) 

Oenbral  Distribution. 


NlOTROPICAL  I       NzABcnc 
SUB-IMHOim.       SUB^KBOIOHB. 


PALiCABCTIC    I       E^THIOPIAK 
SUB-AlGIOMa.      SUB-RCOIOMS. 


i.a.3.4 


i.a.3.4 


OrIKNTAL       I    AU8TBALUV 
SUB-HBOIOaiS.      SUS-BBOIOlOb 


i.a.3.4    1  .fi  — 


The  Sittidae,  or  Nuthatches,  are  another  small  family  of  tree- 
creeping  birds,  whose  distribution  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Gerthiidae,  but  with  a  more  uniform  range  over  the  Oriental 
r^on,  and  extending  to  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar.  The 
genera  are  as  follows : — 

Sitta  (17  sp.),  Pakearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  to  South  India 
and  Mexico ;  DendrophUa  (2  sp.),  Ceylon  and  India  to  Burmah 
and  Malaya ;  Hypherpes  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Sittella  (6  sp.), 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.  Acanthisitta  (1  sp.)  and  JCenicm 
(4  sp.).  New  Zealand,  are  placed  with  some  doubt  in  this  family. 


Family  10.— PARID^.    (14  Genera,  92  Species.) 


Obneral  Distribution. 

KlOTROPICAL 

BuB-aBoioxra. 

NsARcno 

SuB-REaiOR& 

PALiBARCnO 
SUB-RBOIOm. 

Ethiopiav 
sub-bboioms. 

Oribmtal 
sub-rboions. 

AOSTRAUAH 
SUB-RBQIOMR. 

~_3- 

l.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

• 

i.a.3  - 

i.a.3.4 

-a  -4- 

The  Paridae,  or  Tits,  are  very  abundant  in  the  Nearctic  and 
Palaearctic  regions ;  many  fine  species  are  found  in  the  Himalayas, 
but  they  are  sparingly  scattered  through  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental, 
and  Australian  regions.  The  genera  usually  admitted  into  this 
family  are  the  following,  but  the  position  of  some  of  them, 
especially  of  the  Australian  forms,  is  doubtful. 

(864  -  867  870)  Panis  (46  sp.),  North  America,  from  Mexico, 
Paljearctic,  and  Oriental  regions.  Tropical  and  South  Africa; 
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(^  ^)  LophapJumes  (10  sp.),  Europe,  the  Higher  Himalayas  to 
Sikhim,  North  Ame^ca  to  Mexico ;  Acredula  «»  OrUes  (6  sp.), 
Palaearctic  region;  Melanochlara  (2  sp.),  Nepal  to  Sotnatra; 
PsoMria  (1  sp.),  Java ;  Psaltriparm  (3  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  Kocky  Mountains ;  Av/riparus  (1  sp.),  Eio  Grande ; 
(881  882)  Parisama  (5  sp.).  Tropical  and  South  AMca ;  (^  ^) 
jEgithalvs  (6  sp.).  South-east  Europe  to  South  Africa ;  (^  ^ 
JEgitkalucus  (6  spO^  Afghanistan  and  Himalayas  to  Amoy ; 
Cephalopyrus  (1  sp.),  North-west  Himalayas ;  Sylviparus  (1  sp.), 
Himalayas  and  Central  India ;  Gerthiparas  (2  sp.).  New  Zealand ; 
(879  880)  Sphenostoma  (2  sp.),  East  and  South  Australia. 

Family  11.— LIOTfUCHID^    (11  Genera,  35  Species.) 


Gbnsilll  Distribution. 


Kkotropical 
sub-bboiohb. 


TVbarctio 

BUB-BBOIOMfl. 


PALiBABCnO 

SuB-Bsoiova. 


Ethiopiah 
sub-bbqionb. 


i 


OiiiBirrAL 

SUB-RBOIOHB. 


AOSTRAUAS 
SUB-RBOKHia 


S.4 


* 

The  liotrichidflB,  or  Hill-Tits,  are  small,  active,  delicately- 
coloured  birdSy  almost  confined  to  the  Himalayas  and  their  ex- 
tension eastward  to  China.  They  are  now  generally  admitted  to 
form  a  distinct  fanuly.    The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : 

(^^^  Liothrix  (3  sp.),  Himalayas  to  China ;  Siva  (3  sp.),  Hima- 
layas ;  Minla  {^  sp.),  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet ;  Propimis  (7 
sp.),  Nepal  to  East  Thibet  and  Aracan ;  Q^)  Pteruthivs  (6  sp.), 
Himalayas  to  Java  and  West  China ;  ("")  CtUia  (2  sp.),  Nepal ; 
(1019)  Yuhina  (3  sp.).  High  Himalayas  and  Moupin ;  Q'^  Ixulvs 
(3  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Tenasserim ;  Q^)  Myzomis  (1  sp.),  Dar- 
jeeling. 


Family  12.— PHTLLOENTTHID^    (3  Genera,  14  Species.) 


II     •  I 


OsNEBAL  Distribution. 


Nkotropical 
sub-rsoiomb. 


NsABona 

BUB-RBOIOHS. 


PALJCAROnO 
BUB-REOIOMS. 


Ethiopiah 
sub-bboionb. 


ORnNTAL 
SUB-RBOlOMa 


AomuiJAir 

SUB-RBQIOm. 


i.a.3.4 
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The  Phyllomithidse,  or  "  Green  Bulbuls/'  are  a  small  group  of' 
fruit-eating  birds^  strictly  confined  to  the  Oriental  region,  and 
ranging  over  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.    The  genera  are : — 

Q^  FhyUomis  (12  sp.),  India  to  Java,  Ceylon,  and  Hainan ; 
(^  lora  (4  8p.),  the  whole  Oriental  region;  (^  £rpomiB  (2 
sp.),  Himalayas,  Hainan,  Formosa,  and  Borneo. 

Famut  13.— FYCNOifOTIDiE.    (9  G«nera>  189  Species.) 

OKnauL  DisTRiBirnoH. 


Nbotbopioal 
Bdb-bboiohs. 

NsABcno        Paljubotio 

SUB-RBOIOai&       8UB-RBOIOV8. 

Ethtopiav 
sub-rboioms. 

OsmrrAL 

SUB-RBOIONS. 

AOVTRAUAH 

SuB-ftBoiom 



-a-4 

i.a.s.4 

i.a.s.4 

1 

The  Pycnonotidse,  Bulbuls,  or  fruit-thrushes,  are  highly  charac* 
teristic  of  the  Oriental  region,  in  every  part  of  which  they  abound ; 
less  plentiful  in  the  Ethiopian  region,  and  extending  to  Palestine 
and  Japan  in  the  Palsearctic,  and  to  the  Moluccas  in  the  Aus- 
tralian region,  but  absent  from  the  intervening  island  of  Celebes. 
The  genera  are : — 

Micraseelis  (6  sp.),  Burmah,  the  Indo-Malay  Islands,  and 
Japan ;  PycMmotus  (52  sp.,  in  many  sub-genera),  Palestine  to 
South  Africa,  the  whole  Oriental  region,  China  and  Japan; 
Aleurus  (1  sp.),  Himalayas;  Hemiams  (2  sp.),  Nepal,  Bootan, 
Hainan ;  Phyllastrephvs  (4  sp.),  West  and  South  Africa ;  Hypsi- 
petes  (20  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region,  Madagascar  and  the 
Mascarene  Islands ;  Tylas  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Oriniger  (30  sp.), 
the  whole  Oriental  region  (excluding  Philippines),  West  and 
South  Africa,  Moluccas;  Ixonotus  (7  sp.),  West  Africa;  (iw^iw^) 
^Setamts  (3  sp.),  Mfiflacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo;  lole  (4  sp.), 
Aracan  and  Malaya;  Andropadtts  (9  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  Q^ 
LiaptUus  (1  sp.).  South  Africa. 
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Family  14— OEIOLID^    (5  Genera,  40  Species.) 


OeNEKAL  DitlTRIBUTION. 

KlOTBOPIOAL 

Buv-Bioioini. 

Nkabctio 

SUB-BCOIOMB. 

Pajlcabctio 
Suv-ftBoiom. 

SSthiopiak         Orikktal 

SUB-BEOIONS.      8UB-BB0I03O. 

AUSTRALIAM 

BuB-UBoiom. 





i.a-4 

i.a.s.4 

i.a.3.4 

l.tt-  — 

The  Orioles,  or  Golden  Thrushes,  are  a  small  group  charac- 
teristic of  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions,  migrating  into  the 
western  Palaearctic  r^on,  and  with  some  of  the  less  typical 
forms  in  Australia.    The  genera  are  : — 

Oriolvs  (24  sp.).  Central  Europe,  throughout  Africa,  and  the 
whole  Oriental  region,  northward  to  Fekin,  and  eastward  to 
Flores ;  (^^*)  Analcipus  (3  sp.),  Himalayas,  Formosa,  Java  and 
Borneo ;  Mimeta  (9  sp.),  the  Moluccas  and  Australia ;  Sphecotheres 
(3  sp.),  Timor  and  Australia.  Artamia  (1  sp.),  Madagascar, — 
perhaps  belongs  to  the  next  family  or  to  Laniidse. 


Family  15.— CAMPEPHAGIDiE.    (3  Genera,  100  Species.) 


Obnsbal  Distribution. 

NrotroHcal 
bub-rboionb. 

Nrarctio 

SUB-RBOIOllfl. 

PALiBARCnC 
SUB-aBOIONM. 

Ethiopiak 

SUB-RICOIOMa 

Ohxbiital 
sub-rmiorb. 

SUB-WEOIONB. 

— — 





l.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3  — 

The  Campephagidee,  or  Cuckoo  Shrikes,  (Campephaginae  of 
the  Hand  List,  with  the  addition  of  Cochoa)  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Australian  r^ion  (especially  in  the  Austro-Malay  sub- 
region)  less  so  in  the  Oriental,  and  still  less  in  the  Ethiopian 
region.  The  genera,  for  the  most  part  as  adopted  by  Dr.  Hart- 
laub,  are  aa  follows : — 

Feincrocotvs  (22  sp.),the  whole  Oriental  region, extending  north 
to  Pekin,  and  east  to  Lombok ;  (^^  -  ^  Lanictems  (4  sp.). 
West  and  South  Africa ;  {^^  ^^)  Graucalus  (25  sp.),  the  whole 
Oriental  region,   and  eastward  to   Austro-Malaya,    the   Ifew 
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^  Hebrides,  and  Tasmania;  Artamides  (1  sp.),  Celebes;  Pteropo- 
docys  (1  sp.),  Australia ;  C««  ^  ^^  "«)  Campephaga  (16  sp.), 
Austro-Malaya,  and  New  Caledonia,  Philippines,  the  Ethiopian 
Tegion;     Volvocivora  (8  sp.)   the  Oriental    regijii   (excluding 

Philippines) ;  Zalage  (18  sp.),  the  whole  Malay  Archipelago  to 
'Sew  Caledonia  and  Australia ;  Symmorphus  (1  sp.),  Australia ; 

Oxynatus  (2  sp.),  Mauritius  and  Bourbon ;  Q^)  Cochoa  (3  sp.), 
Himalayas,  Java.  The  position  of  this  last  genus  is  doubtful. 
Jerdon  puts  it  in  the  Liotrichidae ;  Sundeval  in  the  Sturnid» ; 
Bonaparte  in  the  Dicruridee;  Professor  Newton  suggests  the 
IPycnonotidBB ;  but  it  seems  on  the  whole  best  placed  here. 


Family  16.— DICEUEID^    (6  Genera,  58  Species.) 


Gbnekal  Distribution. 

NEOTBOnOAL 
SCB-ftBOIONB. 

NsABcno 

SUB-BSaiONS. 

PxLiKARCTIC 
SUB-BBOIOVfl. 

Bthiopiam 
sub-rkoionh. 

ORiniTAL 
SUB-KIGIOira. 

Australian 

SUB-ACOIOim 







i.a.3.4 

i.a.s.4 

i.a 

The  DicruridflB,  or  Drongo  Shrikes  (Dicruridae  of  the  Hand 
-list,  omitting  the  genus  Melamomis),  have  nearly  the  same 
distribution  as  the  last  family,  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
united.  They  are,  however,  most  abundant  and  varied  in  the 
Oriental  region,  much  less  so  both  in  the  Australian  and  Ethio- 
3)ian  r^ons.     The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows  : — 

Dicrurus  (46  sp.,  in  sever«d  sub-genera),  has  the  range  of  the 
"whole  family,  extending  east  to  New  Ireland,  and  one  species  in 
Australia ;  Chtetorhynchus  (1  sp.).  New  Guinea ;  Bhringa  (2  sp.), 
^Himalayas  to  Borneo  (Plate  IX.  vol.  i  p.  339) ;  Chihia  (2  sp.) 
Himalayas  eastward  to  North  China ;  Chaptia  (3  sp.),  all  India  to 
Halacca  and  Formosa ;  Irena  (4  sp.).  Central  India,  Assam,'  and 
^urmah  to  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  last  genus 
is  placed  by  Jerdon  among  the  Pycnonotidse,  but  seems  to  come 
most  naturally  here  or  in  tlie  last  family. 
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Family  17.— MUSCICAPIDuE.    (44  Genera,  283  Species.) 


Genebal  Diotributiok. 

KlOTROn04L 
SUB-BBOIOMa 

NsAScno 

8UB-B£OIOM8. 

Paubabctic 
sub-mboions. 

BTHIOFIAlf 
8UB-BBOIOM8. 

Obicbtal 
sub-bioions. 

AUBTBAUAN 
SUB-BMUIOBS. 

. 



i.a.8.4 

l.fl;8.4 

l.fl.8.4 

l.fl.8.4. 

The  Muscicapidffi,  or  Flycatchers  (MuscicapinsB  and  Myiagiinee 
of  the  Hand  List,  omitting  Coehoa  and  including  PogoTtocichla) 
form  an  extensive  family  of  usually  slnall-sized  and  often  bright- 
coloured  birds,  very  abundant  in  the  warmer  r^ons  of  the  Old 
World  and  Australia,  but  becoming  scarce  as  we  approach  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions.  They  are  wholly  absent  from 
North  and  South  America.  The  genera,  many  of  which  are  not 
well  defined,  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Peltops  (1  sp.),  Papuan  Islands ;  Monarcha  (28  sp.),  Moluccas 
to  the  Carolines  and  Marquesas  Islands,  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania; Leucophantes  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea;  BvicUis  (4  sp.), 
Ethiopian  and  Palsearctic  regions,  Moluccas  and  Formosa ;  Mus-- 
cicapa  (12  sp.),  Europe  and  Africa;  Miiscieaptda  (6 sp.),  India  to 
Western  China ;  Alseonax  (1  sp.).  South  AMca ;  ErylhrosUma 
(7  sp.),  Europe  to  China  and  Java ;  NewtoniM  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ; 
Xanthopygia  (2  sp.),  Japan,  China,  Malacca;  Hemipus  (1  sp.), 
India  and  Ceylon ;  Pycnophrys  (1  sp.),  Java ;  Hyliota  (2  sp.). 
West  Africa ;  Erythrocercas  (2  sp.).  West  Africa  and  Zambesi ; 
MicT(Kca  (6  sp.),  Australia,  Timor,  and  Papuan  Islands ;  Artomyias 
(2  sp.).  West  Africa ;  Pseudohias  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Hemiche' 
lidon  (3  sp.),  the  Oriental  region  and  North  China ;  Smithorrm 
(2  sp.),  West  and  South  Africa ;  Megabias  (1  sp.).  West  Africa ; 
Cassinia  (2  sp.).  West  Africa;  Bias,  (1  sp.), Tropical  Africa;  NUtava 
(3  sp.),  Himalayas  to  West  China;  Cyornis  (16  sp.),  the  whole 
Oriental  region;  Cyanoptila  (1  sp.),  Japan,  China,  Hainan; 
Eumyias  (7  sp.),  India  to  South  China,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra ; 
(1218  .ad  1216)  si^j^i^  (8  sp.).  North  India,  Formosa,  Timor ;  An^ 

thipes  (1  sp.),  Nepal;  Seimra  (5  sp.),  Australia  and  Austro- 
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Malaya  (excluding  Celebes) ;  {Myiagra  (16  sp.),  Australia  and 
Moluccas  to  Caroline  and  Samoa  Islands :  Hypothymis  (2  sp.), 
Oriental  region  and  Celebes  ;  JBlminia  (2  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ; 
MuscUodus  (2  sp.),  Fiji  Islands ;  Mtichcerirhynchus  (4  sp.),  Papuan 
Islands  and  North  Australia ;  Platystira  (12  sp.).  Tropical  and 
South  Africa ;  JShipidwra  (45  sp.),  the  Oriental  and  Australian 
T^ons  to  the  Samoa  Islands  and  Tasmania ;  Chdidarynx  (1  sp.). 
North  India ;  Myialestes  (2  sp.),  India  to  Ceylon,  China,  Java 
and  Celebes ;  Tchitrea  (26  sp.),  the  entire  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
regions,  and  to  North  China  and  Japan ;  PkUentoma  (4  sp.) 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Philippine  Islands;  Todopsis 
(6  sp.),  Papuan  Islands ;  (^)  PogonocicJUa  (1  sp.).  South  Africa ; 
(1061  -  ^^)Brcidy<ymi8  (7  sp.).  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  (^^) 
C/umempia  (2  sp.),  Sandwich  Islands. 


Family  18.— PACHYCEPHALIDiE.    (5  Genera,  62  Species.) 


GsNERAii  Distribution. 

• 

Kbotbopical 

SUB-BBOtOHB. 

Nbabctio 
8ub-reoiom& 

FhhMKtumc 

SUB-BBOIOMS. 

Ethiopiah 
sub-bboioks. 

• 

Oribntai. 
sub-rboions. 

AOSTRALIAir 
SUB-RKOIUlfB. 





4 

8.4 

l.fl.3  — 

The  Pachycephalidae,  or  Thick-headed  Shrikes  (Pachycepha- 
linaB  of  the  Hand  List  omitting  Colluricincla,  Cracticus,  and 
Tardalotus)  are  almost  confined  to  the  Australian  region,  a  single 
species  extending  to  Java  and  Aracan,  and  another  (?)  to  Mada- 
gascar. The  family  has  generally  been  united  with  the  Laniidse, 
but  most  modem  ornithologists  consider  it  to  be  distinct.  The 
distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Oreosca  (1  sp.),  Australia;  Falcuneulus  (2  sp.),  Australia; 
Pachycephala  (44  sp.),  Sula  Islands  (east  of  Celebes)  to  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  Australia ;  Hylocharis  (4  sp.),  Timor,  Celebes,  Indo- 
Malaya,  and  Aracan;  Calicalicm  (1  sp.), Madagascar;  Eopsaltria 
(14  sp.),  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides ;  Ar- 
tamia  (4  sp.),  Madagascar,— may  belong  to  this  family,  or  to 
LaniidfiB,  Oriolidae,  or  Artamidae,  according  to  different  authors. 
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Family  19.— LANIID^    (19  Genera,  145  Species.) 

Okxbbai.  Dutbibutiom. 

Nbotbopioal 
bub-bbqiomb. 

NsARcno 

SUB-RBOIOMa 

P4LiBARGTI0 
SUB-BBOIOKB. 

Ethiopiah 

8UB-BBOION8. 

Orikmtal 
bub-bboiomb. 

AOBTBALIAir 
BUB-BBOIOim. 



l.fl.8.4 

l.fl.3.4 

i.a.8.4 

.l.fl.3.4 

i.a.3  — 

The  Laniidae,  or  Shrikes  (Laniinse  and  Malaconotinae  of  the 
Hand  List,  and  including  Colluricincla),  are  most  abundant 
and  varied  in  Africa,  less  plentiful  in  the  Oriental,  Australian, 
and  Palsearctic  regions,  with  a  few  species  in  the  Nearctic  region 
as  far  as  Mexico.  The  constitution  of  the  family  is,  however, 
somewhat  uncertain.    The  genera  here  admitted  are  :— 

Colluricincla  (4  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Rectes  (18  sp.), 
Papuan  Islands,  North  Australia,  to  Pelew  and  Fiji  Islands; 

(1462  -  1464  1466  1470  1471  -  1473)  J^^^y^  (50  gp.),    thc  wholc    Noarctic, 

Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions,  one  species  reaching 
Timor,  none  in  Madagascar ;  Laniellvs  (1  sp.),  Java ;  Hypocolius 
(1  sp.),  Abyssinia  and  Upper  Nile ;  Corviriella  (1  sp.).  South  and 
West  Africa ;  Urolestes  (1  sp.).  South  and  East  Africa ;  Tephro- 
damis  (4  sp.),  Oriental  region  to  Hainan  and  Java ;  Hypodes  (1 
sp.).  West  Africa;  Fraseria  (2  sp.),  West  Africa;  Cuphopterus 
(1  sp.),  Princes'  Island;  Nilaus  (1  sp.).  South  and  West  Africa ; 
Frionops  (9  sp.).  Tropical  Africa;  Eurocephalus  (2  sp.),  North, 
East,  and  South  Africa,  and  Abyssinia;  Chaunonotus  (1  sp.), 
West  Africa ;  Vanga  (4  sp.),  Madagascar  (Plate  VI.  vol.  i.  p.  278); 
Laniarivs  (36  sp.),  the  whole  Ethiopian  region;  Tdephonus  (10 
sp.),  all  Africa  and  South  Europe;  Meristes  (2  sp.).  Tropical 
and  South  Africa ;  NiccUor  (1  sp.),  East  Africa. 

Family  20.— CORVIDiE.     (24  Genera,  190  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


KrOTROPTCAL 
^I.-B-BBOIOMS. 


Nbarcttio 
sub-bbqions. 


PaLuEARCTIC 
SUB-UEOIOMH. 


Ethiopian    j     Orientax. 

SDB-REOIOM&       8DB>BBniOMB. 


AUSTBAUAir 
SUB-BBQIOMB. 


i.ca.4ii.0.3.4-    i.a.3.4 

I  I 


i.a.3.4 


i.fl.8.4     1 .a.3  — 
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The  Corvidae,  or  Crows,  Jays,  &c.,  form  an  extensive  and 
somewhat  heterogeneous  group,  some  members  of  which  inhabit 
ahnost  every  part  of  the  globe,  although  none  of  the  genera  are 
cosmopolitan.  The  true  crows  are  found  everywhere  but  in 
South  America ;  the  magpies,  choughs,  and  nutcrackers  are 
characteristic  of  the  Palsearctic  region ;  the  jays  are  Pala^arctic, 
Oriental,  and  American ;  while  the  piping  crows  are  peculiarly 
Australian.  The  more  detailed  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as 
follows : — 

Sub-family  I.  GymnorhininsB  (Piping  Crows). — Strepera  (4 
sp.),  and  Gymnorhina  (3  sp.),  are  Australian  only ;  Cracticus  (9 
sp.),  ranges  from  New  Guinea  to  Tasmania  (this  is  usually  put 
with  the  Shrikes,  but  it  has  more  aflSnity  with  the  preceding 
genera) ;  Pityriasis  (1  sp.),  Borneo  (an  extraordinary  bird  of  very 
doubtful  affinities) ;  Orallina  (1  sp.),  Australia,  is  put  here  by 
Sundevall, — among  Motacillidse,  by  Gould. 

Sub-family  II.  Garrulinse  (Jays). — Platylophtis  =  Lophodtta 
(4  sp.),  Malaya ;  Oarrulus  (12  sp.),  Palssarctic  region,  China  and 
Himalayas ;  Perisoreus  (2  sp.).  North  of  Palsarctic  and  Nearctic 
regions ;  Cyanurris  (22  sp.),  American,  from  Bolivia  to  Canada, 
most  abundant  in  Central  America,  but  absent  from  the  Antilles ; 
Cyanocorax  (15  sp.).  La  Plata  to  Mexico ;  Calodtta  (2  sp.),  Gua- 
temala and  Mexico ;  Psilorhintis  (3  sp.),  Costa  Eica  to  Texas ; 
Vrocissa  (6  sp.),  Western  Himalayas  to  China  and  Formosa ; 
Cissa  (3  sp.).  South-eastern  Himalayas  to  Tenasserim,  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  and  Java 

Sub-family  III.  Dendrocittinae  (Tree  Crows). — Temnums  (3 
sp.),  Cochin  China,  Malacca  to  Borneo  (not  Java)  ;  DeTvdro- 
cUta  (9  sp.),  the  Oriental  region  to  Sumatra,  Hainan,  and  For- 
mosa ;  Crypsirhina  (3  sp.),  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Java ;  PMostoravs 
(2  sp.).  West,  East,  and  South  Africa. 

Sub-family  IV.  Corvinae  (Crows  and  Magpies). — Nudfraga  (4 
sp.),  Palsearctic  region  to  the  Himalayas  and  North  China ;  Pid- 
eonms  (1  sp.),  the  Rocky  Mouhtains  and  California ;  Oywnokitta 
(1  sp.),  Eocky  Mountains  and  Arizona  (Plate  XVIII.,  Vol  II., 
p.  128);  Pica  (9  sp.),  Palsearctic  region,  Arctic  America,  and 
California ;  Cyanopica  (3  sp.),  Spain,  North-east  Asia,  Japan ; 
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StreptocUta  (2  sp.),  Celebes ;  Charitomis  (1  sp.),  Sula  Islands ; 
Corvus  (55  sp.),  universally  distributed  except  South  America 
and  New  Zealand,  but  found  in  Guatemala  and  the  Antilles 
to  Porto  Itico ;  reaches  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  and  Asia ; 
Oymnocarvua  (2  sp.),  Papuan  Islands;  Picathartes  (1  sp.),  West 
Africa ;  CorvtUtur  (2  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa. 

Sub-family  V.  Fregilinae  (Choughs). — Freg^Uus  (3  sp.),  mounr 
tains  and  cliffs  of  Palaearctic  region  firom  West  Europe  to  the 
Himalayas  and  North  China,  Abyssinia  (Plate  I.,  VoL  I.,  p. 
195) ;  Corcorax  (1  sp.),  Australia. 


Family  21.— PAEADISEIDiE.    (19  Genera,  34  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NTOTROPI04I:. 
SUB-RIOIOaiB. 

NsABcno 

flUB-BBaiOMS. 

PaLraxotic 

SUB-RBOIOHfl. 

Ethiokaw         Ortsiital 

SUB-RieaiONII.       SUB-REniON8. 

AVBTRALIAN 
SUB-REOIONB. 

— 

. 







i.a-~ 

The  Paradiseidse,  or  ''  Birds  of  Paradise,"  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  families  of  birds,  unsurpassed  alike  for  the  singularity 
and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  Till  recently  the  family  was  re- 
stricted to  about  eight  species  of  the  more  typical  Paradise  birds, 
but  in  his  splendid  monograph  of  the  group,  Mr.  Elliot  has 
combined  together  a  number  of  allied  forms  which  had  been 
doubtfully  placed  in  several  adjacent  families.  The  various 
species  of  true  Paradise  birds,  having  ornamental  plumes  deve- 
loped from  different  parts  of  the  body,  are  almost  wholly  confined 
to  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  Papuan  Islands,  one  species 
only  being  found  in  the  Moluccas  and  one  in  North  Australia ; 
while  the  less  typical  Bower-birds,  having  no  such  developments 
of  plumage,  are  most  characteristic  of  the'  north  and  east  of 
Australia,  with  a  few  species  in  New  Guinea.  The  distribution 
of  the  genera  according  to  Mr.  Elliot's  monograph  is  as  follows  :•— 

Sub-family  I.  Paradiseinae. — Paradisea  (4  sp.),  Papuan  Is- 
lands ;  Manucodia  (3  sp.),  Papuan  Islands  and  North  Australia ; 
Astrapia  (1  sp.).  New  Guinea;  Parotia  (1  sp.).  New  Guinea; 
ZopJuyrhina  (1  sp.).  New  Guinea;  Diphyllodes  (3  sp.),  Papuan 
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Islands ;  JCanthonultis  (1  ap^),  Kew  Guinea  i  CiemmiruB  (1  ap.), 
Papuan  Islands ;  ParadigcUla  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea ;  SemiopUTa 
(1  sp.),  Gilolo  and  Batchian. 

Sub-family  II.  Epimacbinffi.^—^ptTnacA'K^  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea ; 
Drepanomis  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea;  Seleticides  (1  sp.),  New  Gui- 
nea (Plate  X,  YoL  I.,  p.  414) ;  PtUorhia  (4  sp.),  New  Guinea  and 
North  Australia. 

Sab-family  IIL  Tectonarchinffi  (Bower-birds). — Sericulits  (1 
sp.).  Eastern  Australia ;  I^Umiorhynclms  (1  sp.),  Eastern  Aus- 
tralia; Chlamydodera  (4  sp.),  North  and  East  Australia;  jEIu- 
mdvs  (3  sp.),  Papuan  Islands  and  East  Australia ;  Amblyomis 
(1  sp.).  New  Guinea. 

Family  22.— MELIPHAGID-^    (23  Genera,  190  Species.) 

Genebal  Distbibution. 


Nkotbopioal 
sub-rboioms. 


NsABcno 

SUB-BBOIOIIS. 


PAUBARCmC 
SUB-BEOIOMB. 


Ethiomaw    I     OancirrAL 

SCB-RI£OIONS.       SUB-BBniONS. 


AUBTRAUAK 
SCB-BBOIOICB. 


l.fl.8.4 


(As  in  the  Hand  List,  but  omitting  Zosterops,  and  slightly 

altering  the  arrangement.) 

The  extensive  group  of  the  Meliphagidse,  or  Honey-suckers, 
is  wholly  Australian,  for  the  genus  Zosterops,  which  extends 
into  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions,  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  it  Several  of  the  genera  gne  confined  to  Australia, 
others  to  New  Zealand,  while  a  few  range  over  the  whole  Aus- 
tndian  region^    The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Myzomda  (18  sp.),  has  the  widest  range,  extending  from  Ce^ 
lebes  to  the  Samoa  Islands,  and  to  Timor  and  Eastern  Australia ; 
£n^amopAifa  (4 sp.),  Australia  and  New  Guinea;  Oliciphila  (10 
sp.),  Australia,  Timor,  New  Guinea,  and  New  Caledonia ;  Acan- 
iharhynchus  (2  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Mdiphaga  (1  sp.), 
Australia ;  Ptilatis  (40  sp.),  Gilolo  and  Lombok  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  and  to  the  Samoa  and  Tonga  Islands ;  Mdiomis  (5  sp.). 
Australia  and  Tasmania;  Prosthemadera  (1  sp.),  Pogonomis  (1 
sp.).  New  Zealand ;  ArUhomis  (4  sp.).  New  Zealand  and  Chatham 
Islands;  Anthoehcera  (4  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania;  JCan- 
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ihotis  (4  sp.),  Papuan  Islands  and  Australia ;  Leptomis  (2  sp.), 
Samoa  Islands  and  New  Caledonia;  Philemon  =  Tropidorhyncus 
(18  sp.),  Moluccas  and  Lombok  to  New  Guinea,  Australia^  Tas- 
mania and  New  Caledonia;  Entomiaa  (2  sp.),  Australia;  Mano- 
rhina  (5  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Evihyrhynchus  (3  sp.), 
New  Guinea;  Melirrhophetes  (2  sp.).  New  Guinea;  Melidecies 
(1  sp.).  New  Guinea ;  Melipotes  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea ;  Melithrep- 
tus  (8  sp.),  New  Guinea,  Australia,  and  Tasmania;  (^)  Mbho  (3 
sp.),  Sandwich  Islands ;  ChastoptUa  (1  sp.),  Sandwich  Islands. 

Family  23.— NECTARINIIDiE.     (11  Genera,  122  Species.) 


OsNEBAL  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
80B-RB010K8. 

Nkarctic 
8CB-RK010M& 

PALiBARCTIO 
8U»-RBOIONB. 

Ethiopiak 
sub-rboioxs. 

Oriental 
sub-reoioms. 

A08TRAUAV 

SUB-RBQIUlia. 





-a  — 

l.fl.3.4 

1 .a. 3. 4 

i.a  — 

The  Nectariniidae,  or  Sun-birds,  form  a  rather  extensive  group 
of  insectivorous  honey-suckers,  often  adorned  with  brilliant  me- 
tallic plumage,  and  bearing  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
Amc^can  humming-birds,  although  not  in  any  way  related  to 
them.  They  abound  in  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Australian 
regions,  as  far  east  as  New  Ireland,  and  south  to  Queensland, 
while  one  species  inhabits  the  hot  Jordan  Valley  in  the  Palse- 
arctic  region.  For  the  Eastern  genera  I  follow  Lord  Walden's 
classification  (Ibis,  1870);  the  African  species  not  having  been 
so  carefully  studied  are  mostly  placed  in  one  genus.  The  genera 
adopted  are  as  follows : — 

Promerops  (1  sp.),  South  Africa ;  Kectarinia  (60  sp.),  the  whole 
Ethiopian  region ;  Cinnyiidnclus  (5  sp.),  West  Africa ;  Neodre- 
panis  (1  sp.),  Madagascar;  Arachnecihra  (18  sp.),  Palestine, 
all  India  to  Hainan,  the  Papuan  Islands,  and  North-east  Aus- 
tralia ;  ^thopyga  (15  sp,),  Himalayas  and  Central  India  to  West 
China,  Hainan,- Java,  and  Northern  Celebes ;  NectarophUa  (5  sp.). 
Central  India  and  Ceylon,  Assam  and  Aracan  to  Java,  Celebes 
and  the  Philippines ;  ChaJcostetha  (6  sp.),  Malay  Peninsula  to 
New  Guinea;   Anthrept^s  (1   sp.),  Siam,   Malay  Peninsula  to 
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Sula  Islands,  and  Flores ;  Cosmeteira  (1  sp.),  Papuan  Islands ; 
Arachnothera  (15  sp.),  the  Oriental  region  (excluding  Philippines) 
Celebes,  Lombok,  and  Papuan  Islands. 

Family  24— DIC^EIDiE.     (5  Genera,  107  Species.) 


GsMBRAL  Distribution. 


NeontoncAi. 
BuB-EBOiosra 


NBAmcno 

SUB-RBOIONB. 


PALiBAKCnC 
SUB-BBOIOMH. 


Bthiomak 
SoB-BJcoiona. 


Orisiital 
SoB-Rxniom. 


AUBTRAUAW 
BUB-RSOIONflL 


A 


i.fl.a.4 


l.fl.3.4 


1 .fl.8  .A 


The  DicseidfiB,  or  Flower-peckers,  consist  of  very  small,  gaily- 
coloured  birds,  rather  abundant  oyer  the  whole  Oriental  and 
much  of  the  Australian  regions,  and  one  genus  extending  over 
the  Ethiopian  region.  The  genera  here  adopted  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(^  Zosterops  (68  sp.),  the  whole  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and 
Australian  r^ons,  as  far  east  as  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  north  to 
Pekin  and  Japan ;  (^  —  ^  Dicamm  (25  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental 
r^on,  except  China,  with  the  Australian  region  as  far  as  the 
Solomon  Islands;  (*^)  Pachyglossa  (2  sp.  ^^  ^***),  Nepal  and 
Northern  Celebes  ;  (^  Piprisoma  (2  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Ceylon 
and  Timor;  (^^  Pardalotus  (10  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania; 
(407  —  4o»j  PrionochUus  (5  sp.),  Indo-Malay  sub-region  and  Papuan 
Islands. 

Family  25.— DREPANIDIDiE.     (4  Genera,  8  Species.) 

OeNSBAL  DUiTRIBUTION. 


Hbotbohoal 

SUB-RRQIOini 

Nkabctic 

8UB-R£OIOM8. 

Paljbarctic 

SUB-RBOIOm. 

Bthjopian 

SUR-RBOKMrS. 

Oribmtal 

SUB-RRQIOXB. 

AUBTRALXAH 
SUB-RBOIOIIB. 

_  A  

"^            w 

The  DrepanididsB  are  confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  I 
follow  Mr.  Sclater's  suggestion  in  bringing  together  the  following 
genera  to  form  this  family : — 

Drepanis  (3  sp.) ;  Hemiffnathtis  (3  sp.)  ;  Laxops  (1  sp.)  ;  Psit- 
tirqstra  (1  sp.).      If  these  are  correctly  associated,  the  great 
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differences  in  the  bill  indicate  tbat  they  are  the  remains  of 
a  larger  and  more  varied  family,  once  inhabiting  more  extensive 
land  surfaces  in  the  Pacifip. 

Family  26.— CCEEEBIDiE;     (11  Genera,  55  Speciea) 

OSNE&AL  DiSTBIBUnOK. 


Neotbopical 
sub-eioiomb. 

NsABcno 

8UB-KB0I01I& 

PALiBARCTIO 

SuB-ftBozoira. 

Ethiopian 
sub-rboiomb. 

Oribhtal 

St7B>HB010ir8. 

AOSTRAUAjr 
SUB-RBOIONB. 

-  a. 3. 4 

.1  „  A 

1 

^m     •>•    ^ 

1 

(According  to  the  arrangement  of  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin.) 

The  GoerebidsB,  or  Sugar-birds,  are  delicate  little  birds  allied  to 
the  preceding  families,  but  with  extensile  honey-sucking  tongues. 
They  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  America, 
only  one  species  of  Certhiola  ranging  so  far  north  as  Florida. 
The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  genera: — 

Diglossa  (14  sp.),  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  Guiana  and  Mexico.; 
Diglossapis  (1  sp.),  Ecuador  to  Venezuela;  Oreamanes  (1  sp.), 
Ecuador ;  Conirastrum  (6  sp.),  Bolivia  to  Ecuador  and  Columbia ; 
Hemidacnis  (1  sp.).  Upper  Amazon  and  Columbia;  Dacnis.(13 
sp.),  Brazil  to  Ecuador  and  Costa  Bica ;  Certhidea  (2  sp.),  Gala- 
pagos Islands ;  ChUn^ophanea  (2  sp.),  Brazil  to  Central  America 
and  Cuba ;  Ccefreba  (4  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico;  Certhiola  (10  sp.), 
Amazon  to  Mexico,  West  Indies,  anid Florida;  Olossoptila  (1  sp.), 
Jamaica. 

Family  27.— MNTOTTT.TrDiE.     (1 8  Genera.  115  Speciea) 


OeXE&AL  DiSTRIBUnOK. 


Nkotropioal 

SUB-HBOIOMS. 

Nbarctic 

8T7B-BBOI01I& 

pAUKARCnC 

SuB-RSoiom. 

Btriopiaw 
Sdb-rkoioms. 

Oribhtal 
sub-rboionb. 

AOflTKAUAir 
SUB-RBQIONB. 

~fl.3.4. 

1.4.8.4 

(Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  are  followed  for  the  Neotropical, 
Baird  and  Allen  for  the  Nearctic  r^on.) 

The  MniotiltidsB,  or  Wood- warblers,  are  an  interesting  group  of 
small  and  elegant  birds,  allied  to  the  preceding  family  and  to  the 
greenlets,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  warblers  and  tits  of  Europa 
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They  range  over  all  North  America  from  Panama  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  but  do  not  extend  far  beyond  the  tropic  in  Southern 
America.  They  are  almost  as  abundant  in  the  Nearctic  as  in 
the  Neotropical  region ;  and  considering  the  favourable  condi- 
tions of  existence  in  Tropical  America,  this  fact,  in  connection 
with  their  absence  from  the  South  Temperate  zone  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  they  originated  in  North  Temperate  America,  and 
subsequently  spread  southward  into  the  tropics.  This  supposi- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  their  metropolis,  in  the 
breeding  season,  is  to  the  north  of  the  United  States.  The 
genera  adopted  by  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  are  as  foUows : — 
(^®)  Siurus  (4  sp.),  Venezuela  and  West  Indies  to  Eastern  States 
and  Canada ;  Mniotilta  (1  sp.),  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Antilles 
to  the  Eastern  States  ;  Parula  (5  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico,  and  the 
Eastern  States,  and  Canada ;  Protonotaria  (1  sp.),  Antilles  to 
Ohio;  Helminthaphaga  (8  sp.),  Columbia  to  Arctic  America 
Helmintherus  (2  sp.),  Central  America  to  Eastern  States ;  PeriS" 
soglossa  (1  sp.),  Antilles  and  Eastern  States ;  Dendroeca  (33  sp.), 
Amazon  to  Antilles,  and  Arctic  America,  and  south  to  Chili ; 
OpoToi'nis  (2  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Eastern  States;  OeotMypis  (li- 
sp.), all  North  America  and  Brazil ;  Myiodioctes  (5  sp.),  all  North 
America  and  Columbia ;  Basilevterus  (22  sp.),  Bolivia  and  Brazil 
to  Mexico ;  Seiophaga  (15  sp.),  Brazil  to  Canada ;  Ergaticus  (2 
sp.),  Guatemala  and  Mexico ;  Cardellina  (1  sp.),  Guatemala  and 
Mexico ;  Q^)  Qranatellus  (3  sp.),  Amazon  to  Mexico  ;  Q^^)  Tere- 
tristis  (2  sp.),  Cuba ;  (^*®)  leteria  (2  sp.),  Costa  Eica  and  United 
States  to  Canada. 

Family  28.— VIREONIDiE.     (7  Genera,  63  Species.) 


, 

General  Distribution. 

NiOTROPICAL 
SUB-RroiONH. 

Nkabctic 
8ub>bsoiom& 

PALiSARCnC 
SUB-BEOIONS. 

E^THIOPIAN 
SUB-REOIOirS. 

OaiKlfTAL 
SUB-REOIOXS. 

AumniAUAW 

SUB-RBOIOirS. 

-a. 3. 4 

l.fl.3.4 

. 

(Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  are  followed  for  the  Neotropical 
genera ;  Professor  Baird  and  Mr.  Allen  for  those  of  the  Nearctic 
region.) 

Vol.  n.— 19 
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The  ViieonidaB,  or  GreenletB,  are  a  family  of  small  fly-catching 
birds  wholly  restricted  to  the  American  continent,  where  they 
range  from  Paraguay  to  Canada.  They  are  allied  to  the  Mniotil- 
tidse  and  perhaps  also  to  the  Australian  Pachycephalidse.  Only 
two  of  the  genera^  .with  about  a  dozen  species,  inhabit  the 
Nearctic  region.    The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows :-» 

Vireosylvia  (13  sp.),  Venezuela  to  Mexico,  the  Antilles,  the 
Eastern  States  and  Canada ;  Vireo  (14  sp.),  Central  America  and 
the  Antilles  to  Canada ;  NeoMoe  (1  sp.),  Mexico ;  HylophUm 
(20  sp.))  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  Laletes  (1  sp.),  Jamaica ;  Vireolaniiis 
(5  sp.),  Amazonia  to  Mexico ;  Cychlorhis  (9  sp.)»  Paraguay  to 
Mexico. 


Family  29.— AMPELID^E.    (4  Genera,  9  Species.) 


GSNEBAL  DiSTBIBUTlON. 

Nbotbopioal 
Su>-smoHB. 

Nbaactio 

8u»-ItSOIOH& 

Paubabctio 
sub-beoiohs. 

Ethiopian 
sub-bcoiomb. 

Obrmtal 
sub-bboiomb. 

AUSTKAUAll 
SUB-RBQIONa. 

3  A 

i.a.3.4 

l.fl.8.4 







The  AmpelidsB,  represented  in  Europe  by  the  waxwing,  are  a 
small  family,  characteristic  of  the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  re- 
gions, but  extending  southward  to  Costa  Rica  and  the  West 
Indian  islands.    The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Q^  Ampelis  (3  sp.),  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  and 
southward  to  Guatemala;  ("^  Ptilogonys  (2  sp.),  Central 
America ;  Q^  Dvlus  (2  sp.),  West  Indian  Islands ;  (^)  Phtmuh 
pqpla  (1  sp.),  Mexico  and  the  Gila  Valley. 


Family  30.— HIEUNDINID^    (  9  Genera,  91  Species.) 


Gkneuat.  Distbibtttion. 

Nbothopical 

StJB-BEOIONB. 

Nbabctio 

8(7B-BH}IOHB. 

PALJUBCnC 
SUB-BBOIOMB. 

Ethiopiaw 
sub-b1coiom& 

Oricmtal 

SOB-BBOIOim. 

AURRAUAM 
SlTB-BIQIOIia. 

1.9.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

l.a.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

i.fl.8.4 
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The  Himndinidse,  or  Swallows,  are  true  cosmopolitea  Al- 
though they  do  not  range  quite  so  far  north  (except  as  stragglers) 
as  a  few  of  tihe  extreme  polar  birds,  yet  they  pass  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle  both  in  America  and  Europe,  Cotyle  riparia  haviflg 
been  observed  in  the  Parry  Islands,  while  Hirundo  rustiea  has 
been  seen  both  in  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  Cotyle  riparia 
and  Chelidon  wrhica  also  breed  in  great  numbers  in  northern 
Lapland,  latitude  6T  to  70''  nortL  Many  of  the  species  also, 
have  an  enormous  range,  the  common  swallow  {Hirundo  rustiea) 
inhabiting  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  firom  Lapland  to  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  and  to  the  Moluccas.  The  genera  of  swallows  are 
not  well  determined,  a  number  having  been  established  of  which 
the  value  is  uncertain.  I  admit  the  following,  referring  by 
numbers  to  the  Hand  List : — 

(216  -  221 228  -  228J  jSimndo  (40  sp.),  the  range  of  the  entire 
family ;  (^  ^  Psalidoyrogne  (10  sp.).  Tropical  and  South  Africa ; 
(^)  Phedina  (1  sp.),  Madagascar  and  Mascarene  Islands ;  (^ 
JPetrochdidon  (5  sp.).  North  and  South  America  and  Gape  of  Good 
Sope;  (»»  — a2  t284j  Atticora  (8  sp.),  the  Neotropical  region  and 
?  Australia ;  (^  ^  Cayle  (11  sp.),  Europe,  India^  Africa^  North 
^America,  Antilles  and  Ecuador ;  (^  Stelgidopteryx  (5  sp.).  La 
Ilata  to  United  States ;  (^ss  •««i  289)  Ckdidon  (6  sp.),  Palsearctic 
xegion,  Nepal,  Borneo ;  (a«o  —  242)  Progne  (5  sp.),  all  North  and 
South  America. 


FAMn.Y  31.— ICTEEID^ 

(24  Gtenera,  110  Species.) 

OlSSRAL  DiSTKIBUnON. 

NnyrBOPXOAL 
BuB-SBotom. 

KxABono 

8t7B-RB0101l& 

PAXJCABOnO 
SUB-BBOIOm. 

ETB10PIA.M 

SUB-RBOIOm. 

Orxsrtal 
sub-esoionb. 

AU8TBALIAH 
SUB-BaOIOHI. 

1  .A    A    A 

i.a.s.A 

*  •  K  •  9  •  ^ 

The  Icteridse,  or  American  hang-nests,  range  over  the  whole 
continent,  from  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the 
Arctic  Circla  Only  about  20  species  inhabit  the  Nearctic 
r^on,  whUe,  as  usual  with  exclusively  American  families,  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  genera  and  species  are  found  in  the 
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tropical  parts  of  South  America.    The  genera  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Sclater  and  Salvin  are  the  following  : — 

Clypeicterus  (1  sp.),  Upper  Amazon ;  Ocyalvs  (2  sp.).  Upper 
Ahiazon  to  Mexico  ;  Ostinaps  (8  sp.),  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to 
Mexico ;  CassiaUus  (1  sp.),  Mexico ;  Cassicus  (10  sp.),  South 
Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Costa  Eica ;  Icterus  (34  sp.),  La  Plata  to 
the  Antilles  and  United  States;  Dolichonyx  (1  sp.),  Paraguay 
to  Canada ;  Molothms  (8  sp.),  La  Plata  to  Northern  United 
States ;  Agdasus  (7  sp.).  La  Plata  and  Chili  to  Northern  United 
States ;  XarUhocephaivs  (1  sp.),  Mexico  to  California  and  Canada ; 
XaTUhosomvs  (4  sp.).  La  Plata  to  Venezuela;  Arriblyrhamphiis 
(1  sp.).  La  Plata  and  Bolivia ;  Gymnomystax  (1  sp.),  Amazonia 
and  Guiana;  Paeudoleistes  (2  sp.).  La  Plata  and  Brazil ;  Leistes 
(3  sp.).  La  Plata  to  Venezuela ;  Stumdla  (5  sp.),  Patagonia  and 
Falkland  Islands  to  Middle  United  States;  Curceus  (1  sp.), 
Chili ;  Nesopsar  (1  sp.),  Jamaica ;  Scolecophgans  (2  sp.),  Mexico  to 
Arctic  Circle ;  Lampropsar  (4  sp.),  Amazonia  and  Ecuador  to 
Mexico ;  Quiscalm  (10  sp.),  Venezuela  and  Columbia  to  South 
and  Central  United  States;  Hypopyrrhus  (1  sp.),  Columbia; 
Aphdbm  (1  sp.),  Brazil  and  Bolivia ;  Cassidix  (2  sp.),  Brazil  to 
Mexico  and  Cuba. 


Family  32.— TANAGEIDiE.    (43  Genera,  304  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

r 

NiOTBOnOAL 
SUB-RSOIOMH. 

NKABcnc 

SUB-RCOIONS. 

Paljcabctio 
bxtb-bboions. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-REOIONS. 

OsicirrAL 

8UB-RBai03l8. 

AUBTRALIAir 

Sos-Bsoiom. 

i.fl.8.4 

-fl.3- 







The  Tanagers  are  an  extensive  family  of  varied  and  beautiful 
fruit-eating  birds,  almost  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region,  only 
four  species  of  a  single  genus  {Pyrangci)  extending  into  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  Bocky  Mountains.  Southvrard  they 
range  to  La  Plata.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  the  forest 
regions  of  South  America  east  of  the  Andes,  where  no  less 
than  40  out  of  tiie  43  genera  occur;  23  of  the  genera  are 
peculiar  to  this  sub-region,  while  only  1  {Phiogothraupis)  is 
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peculiar  to  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  2  {Spindalis  and 
jPhamicophiltis)  to  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  genera  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  with  their  distribution  will  be 
found  at  VoL  II.,  p.  99,  in  our  account  of  Neotropical  Zoology. 


Family  33.— FJRINGILLIDiE.      (74  Genera,  509  Species.) 


General  Diutribution. 


Nkotropioal 

SuB-RBOIOirH. 

NxARcnc 

SUB-RCOIOKS. 

PaIwKARCTIC 
8ua-MEOION8. 

Bthiopian 

SUB-iUC0I098. 

Oriental 
sub-rboions. 

Australian 
sub-rboions. 

i.fl.3.4 

i.fl.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

1 .fl.3.4 



The  great  family  of  the  Fringillidae,  or  finches,  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state  as  regards  their  division  into  genera,  the  most  di- 
vergent views  being  held  by  ornithologists  as  to  the  constitution 
and  affinities  of  many  of  the  groups.  All  the  Australian  finch- 
like birds  appear  to  belong  to  the  Ploceidse,  so  that  the  finches, 
as  here  constitute  are  found  in  every  region  and  sub-region, 
except  the  Australian  region  from  which  they  are  entirely  absent 
— a  peculiar  distribution  hardly  to  be  foimd  in  any  other  family 
of  birds. 

Many  European  ornithologists  separate  the  Emberizidse,  or  bun- 
tings, as  a  distinct  family,  but  as  the  American  genera  have  not 
been  so  divided  I  am  obliged  to  keep  them  together ;  but  the 
genera  usually  classed  as  **  buntings  "  are  placed  last,  as  a  sub- 
family. In  the  following  arrangement  of  the  genera,  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  harmonize  the  views  of  the  best  modem  writers. 
For  convenience  of  reference  the  succession  of  the  genera  is  that 
of  the  Hand  List,  and  the  numbers  of  the  sub-genera  are  given 
whenever  practicable : — 

Qm  1786J  Fringilla  (6  sp.),  the  whole  Palaearctic  region,  includ- 
ing the  Atlantic  Islands ;  (^^®*)  Acanthis  (3  sp.),  Europe  to  Siberia, 
Persia,  and  North- West  Himalayas;  Q^^)  Procardudis  (1  sp.). 
High  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet ;  Q^  -  ^^)  ChrysomUris  (18 
sp.),  Neotropical  and  Nearctic  regions,  Europe,  and  Siberia;  Q-^ 
Metoponia  (1  sp.).  East  Europe  to  North  West  Himalayas ;  Q^^ 
•Bd  1809J  CJiloTospiza  (9  sp.),  Palaearctic  region  and  Africa  to  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Q^^ ""  ^*^  Dryospiza  (14  sp.),  South  Europe, 
Palestine,  Canaries,  and  all  Africa ;  (^^  Sycalia  (18  sp.),  the 
whole  Neotropical  region ;  (isu  -  isis  isie  -  i8i9)  Pyrgita  (34  sp.), 

Palaearctic  and  Oriental  regions,  and  all  Africa ;  Q^^)  MorUifrin- 
gilla  (4  sp.),  t^alaearctic  region ;  (^)  FringiUauda  (2  sp.),  North- 
West  Himalayas  to  East  Thibet ;  (i^  -  i8»)  Coccothraustes  (6  sp.), 
Palsearctic  region  and  Nepal,  Nearctic  region  to  Mexico ;  Q^ 
Eophona  (2  sp.),  China  and  Japan;  (^)  Mycerdbas  (2  sp.).  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  Persia,  High  Himalayas,  and  East  Hiibet;  Q^ 
Ohav/noproctus  (1  sp.),  Benin  Islands,  south-east  of  Japan, 
(probably  Palsearctic)  ;  Q^  Geospiza  (7  sp.)  ,Galapagos  Islands ; 
Q^^  CamarhyTuhua  (5  sp.),  Galapagos  Islands ;  (^)  Cactamis 
(4  sp.),  Galapagos  Islands ;  Q^  -  ^  PhrygUvs  (10  sp.),  Colum- 
bia to  Fuegia  and  the  Falkland  Islands ;  (^^)  JCeriospingus  (1  sp.), 
Peru ;  (^)  Diuca  (3  sp.),  Peru  to  Chili  and  Patagonia ;  Q^ 
«d  1887J  Emberiaoides  (3  sp.),  Venezuela  to  Paraguay ;  Q^  Bona- 
cospiza  (1  sp.).  South  BrazQ  and  La  Plata ;  (^^  CfuxmcBOspiza  (1 
sp.),  Mexico ;  Q^  "*  ^^)  Embernagra  (9  sp.),  Arizonia.  to  La 
Plata;  Q^^)  Hcmophila  (6  sp.),  Mexico  to  Costa  Kica;  Q^ 
Atlapetes  (1  sp.),  Mexico;  Q^  Pyrgisoma  (5  sp.),  Mexico  to 
Costa  Rica;  (i^**  «*  ^)  PipUo  (12  sp.).  all  North  America  to 
Guatemala ;  (^®*^  Junco  (6  sp.),  all  the  United  States  to  Guate- 
mala; (^^  Zonotrichia  (9  sp.),  the  whole  Nearctic  and  Neotro- 
pical r^ons ;  (^  ^^)  Mdaspiaa  (7  sp.),  Sitka  and  United  States 
to  Guatemala ;  Q^)  Spizella  (7  sp.),  Canada  to  Guatemala ;  Q^) 
PassereUa  (4  sp.),  the  Nearctic  region  and  Northern  Asia ;  Q^ 
Passercvlus  (6  sp.),  Nearctic  region  and  to  Guatemala ;  Q^  Pbc^ 
ceUs  (1  sp.),  all  United  States  and  Mexico ;  Q^  Ammodronms 
(4  sp.),  all  United  States  to  Guatemala ;  Q^  Cotumiculus  (6  sp.), 
north  and  east  of  North  America  to  Jamaica  and  Bolivia ;  Q^ 
Peuccea  (6  sp.),  South  Atlantic  States  and  California  to  Mexico ; 
(1S57)  Tiaris  (1  sp.),  BrazU ;  Q^)  Volatinia  (1  sp.),  Mexico  to 
Brazil  and  Bolivia ;  Q^^)Cyanospiaa  (5  sp.),  Canada  to  Guatemala ; 
(1860  1861^  Paroaria  (6  sp.).  Tropical  South  America^  east  of  the 
Andes;  (^  Coryphospingus  (4  sp.),  Tropical  South  America; 
(^  Haplospiza  (2  sp.),  Mexico  and  Brazil ;  Q^  ^  PTumipara 
(8  sp.),  Mexico  to  Columbia,  the  greater  Antilles ;  (^^)  Poaspiza 
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(13  sp.)>  California  and  South  Central  States  to  Bolivia  and  La 
Plata;  (*^)  .^porfiorwis  (1  sp.),  Andes  of  Quito ;  Q^^Pifrrhula 
(9  sp.),  the  whole  Palsearctic  region  to  the  Azores  and  High 
Himalayas ;  Q^)  CrUhagra  (17  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  AMca, 
Mauritius,  Syria ;  Q^^)  Ligvmus  (2  sp.).  West  Africa ;  Q^^  ^*^) 
Carpodacus  (18  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  regions  to  Mexico 
and  Central  India;  (i872-i874)  Erythrospiaa  (6  sp.),  Southern 
parts  of  Palaearctic  region;  (^^  Uragus  (2  sp.),  Siberia  and 
Japan;  (^•)  Cardirudis  (2  sp.).  South  and  Central  States  to 
Venezuela :  Q^  PyrrhuUncia  (1  sp.),  Texas  and  Eio  Grande ; 
(1878 1879)  Ouvraca  (6  sp.),  Southern  United  States  to  La  Plata ; 
(^^)  Aniaurospiza  (2  sp.),  Costa  Eica  and  Brazil ;  Q^  Hedy- 
mdes  (2  sp.),  all  United  States  to  Columbia ;  (^^)  Pheucticys 
(5  sp.),  Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bolivia ;  Q^  Oryzdborus  (6  sp.), 
Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  South  Brazil ;  Q^  Mdopyrrha  (1  sp.), 
Cuba;  (^^)  LoodgUla  (4  sp.),  AntiUes;  Q^  ^^)  SpermaphUa 
(44  sp.),  Texas  to  Bolivia  and  Uruguay ;  Q^  Catamenia(4Bp.), 
Columbia  to  Bolivia;  (^^)  Neorhyruahus  (3  sp.),  West  Peru; 
(^  CaiaTnblyrhyncus  (1  sp.),  Columbia;  (^^)  Loxia  (7  sp.), 
Europe  to  North-west  India  and  Japan,  Arctic  America  to  Penn- 
sylvania, Mexico ;  Q^  Pinicola  (3  sp.),  Arctic  America,  North- 
east Europe  to  the  Amoor,  Camaroons  Mountains  West  Africa; 
(^  Propyrrhula  (1  sp.),  Darjeeling  in  the  winter,  ?  Thibet ;  Q^ 
PyrrJiospiza  (1  sp.),  Snowy  BUmalayas;  Q^)  Hccmatospiza  (1 
8p.),  South-east  Himalayas,  5,000  -  10,000  feet ;  Q^  ^^)  Linota 
(12  sp.),  Europe  to  Central  Asia,  north  and  east  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  ^^)  Lmcosticte  (7  sp.),  Siberia  and  Thibet  to  Kamschatka, 
and  from  Alaska  to  Utah. 

Sub-family  Emberizinae. — Q^  Calamospvsa  (1  sp.),  Arizona 
and  Texas  to  Mexico ;  (^^  Chondestes  (2  sp.).  Western,  Central, 
and  Southern  States  to  Mexico  and  Nicaragua ;  Q^  "  ^®^^)  Eu- 
spiza  (9  sp.),  Palaearctic  region,  India,  Burmah,  and  South  China, 
South-east  United  States  to  Columbia ;  (i^^i  -^^^o)  EToberiza  (28 
sp.),  the  whole  PalsBarctic  region  (continental),  to  Central  India 
m  winter;  Q^  Chibematrix  (1  sp.),  Paraguay  and  La  Plata, 
(according  to  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  this  comes  next  to 
Pipilo) ;  Q^  Fringillaria  (8  sp.),  Africa  and  South  Europe ; 
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(1928  - 1926^  Pledrophanes  (6  sp.),  Arctic  Zone  to  Northern  Europe 
and  North  China,  Arctic  America,  and  east  side  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  (^)  Centronyz  ,(1  sp.),  Mouth  of  Yellowstone  River. 

Family  34— PLOCEID^.     (29  Genera,  252  species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Nbotropioal 
sub-bxoionh. 

Nkabctio 
sub-bboiokb. 

Paubargtic 
sub-kbqions. 

Ethiopian         Orucmtal 

SUB-BXOIONB.      SUB-BCOIOXS. 

AUBTUAUAH 
SUB-BBOIOHS. 

.. 





l.A.3.4. 

l.A.3.4. 

i.a.a  — 

The  Ploceidae;  or  Weaver-finches,  are  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Ethiopian  region,  where  most  of  the  genera  and  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  species  are  found ;  the  remainder  being  pretty 
equally  divided  between  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions. 
Like  the  true  finches  these  have  never  been  properly  studied, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  what  genera  are  natural 
and  how  far  those  of  Australia  and  Africa  are  distinct.  The  fol- 
lowing enumeration  must  therefore  be  taken  as  altogether  ten- 
tative and  provisional  When  the  genera  adopted  differ  from 
those  of  the  Hand  List  they  will  be  referred  to  by  numbers. 

Textw  (5  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  (i«o  -  lee*  les?)  jy^. 
phantomis  (32  sp.).  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Q^^  ^^  ^^m- 
plectes  (8  sp.).  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Malimhus  (9  sp.),  West 
Africa ;  i}^  ^^^)  Plocms  (6  sp.),  West  and  East  Africa,  the  Orien- 
tal  region  (excluding  Philippines);  Q^  Ndicurvius  (1  sp.), 
Madagascar ;  Foudia  (12  sp.),  Madagascar  and  Mascarene  Islands, 
Tropical  Africa ;  (^^  '^^  Sporopipes  (2  sp.),  Tropical  and  South 
Africa ;  Q^^  -  ^^  Pyromdana  (14  sp.).  Tropical  and  South 
Africa,  Abyssinia  to  10,500  feet ;  Phiktcerus  (1  sp.).  South  Africa ; 
Nigrita  (7  sp.).  West  Africa  to  Upper  Nile ;  Plocepasser  (4  sp.), 
East  and  South  Africa ;  (^^^^  -  ^^^)  Vidua  (7  sp.).  Tropical  and 
South  Africa  (Plate  V.,  Vol.  L,  p.  264) ;  Q^^  -  ^^  Coliuspasser 
(9  sp.).  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Chera  (1  sp.),  South  Africa ; 
Spermospiza  (2  sp.).  West  Africa ;  Pyrenestes  (6  sp.).  Tropical  and 
South  Africa ;  (i«2  - 1687 1689  1692  i«tt  1698)  EstHldtt  (26  sp.).  Tropical 
and  South  Africa,  India,  Burmah,  and  Java  to  Australia ;  (*^*  ^^^ 
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i«i  1606  itmy  pytdia  (24  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa;  Q^) 
Sypargos  (2  sp.),  Mozambique  and  Madagascar ;  Q^)  JEmblema 
(1  sp.),  North-west  Australia  (}^  i^"  -  ^^^  Amadina  (15  sp.), 
Tropical  and  South  Africa,  Moluccas  to  Australia  and  the  Samoa 
Islands ;  Q^^  ^^^  ^^^)  Spermestes  (8  sp.).  Tropical  Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar ;  (^^^  Amauresthes  (1  sp.),  East  and  West  Africa ;  (^^^ 
1707  - 1709  17U)  Munia  (30  sp.),  Oriental  region  to  Timor  and 
New  Guinea ;  Q'^^)  Donacola  (3  sp.),  Australia ;  Q^^  ^^^  Poephila 
(6  sp.),  Australia ;  Q^^  -"  ^^^)  Erythrura  (7  sp.),  Sumatra  to 
Java,  Moluccas,  Timor,  New  Guinea,  and  Fiji  Islands;  ("*^ 
Sypochera  (3  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa. 

Family  35.— STUENIDiE.    (29  Genera,  124  Species.) 


General  Distbibution. 

Nboteopical 
ScB-Rioiosrs. 

Nbarctic 
sub-rioions. 

PALiBARCnC 
SUB-BSOIONH. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-RKOIONfl. 

Oriiiital 
sub-ki  gions. 

Australian 
sub-rcoions. 

—  — 

i.a.3.4 

l.A.3.4 

l.A.3.4. 

1  -  3.4. 

The  Stumidae,  or  Starlings,  are  a  highly  characteristic  Old- 
EWorld  group,  extending  to  every  part  of  the  great  Eastern  con- 
tinent and  its  islands,  and  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Samoa 
islands  and  New  Zealand,  yet  wholly  absent  from  the  mainland 
^f  Australia.  The  family  appears  to  be  tolerably  well-defined, 
«nd  the  following  genera  are  generally  considered  to  belong  to  it : 
<iK8 1560  1562)  Eviobes  (13  sp.),  the  Oriental  region  to  South-west 
China,  Hainan,  and  Java, — and  Flores,  New  Guinea  and  the  Solo- 
yaion  Islands  in  the  Australian  region ;  Ampdicepa  (1  sp.),  Tenas- 
^erim,  Burmah,  and  Cochin  China;  Oymnops  (1  sp.),  Philippine 
Islands;  Basilomis  (2  sp.),  Celebes  and  Ceram;  Pastor  (1  sp.), 
South-east  Europe  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah ;  Acridotheres 
^7  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  r^on  and  Celebes ;  (^^  ^^)  Stumia 
(12  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region.  North  China,  Japan,  and 
Siberia,  Celebes  ;  Dilophus  (1  sp.)  South  Africa ;  Stumus  (6  sp.), 
I^alsearctic  region,  to  India  and  South  China  in  winter ;  Stumo- 
jmtoT  (4  sp.),  India  to  Burmah  and  East  Java ;  Creadion  (2  sp.) 
New  Zealand ;  Eeterolocha  (1  sp.),  New  Zealand  ;  (^^)  Callceas 
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(2  sp.).  New  Zealand ;  Buphaga  {2  sp.),  Tropical  .and  South 
Africa ;  Ewryceros  (1  sp.),  Madagascar  (see  Plate  YL,  YoL  L,  p. 
278.)  .  This  genus  and  the  last  shoidd  perhaps  form  distinct 
fiamilies.  (^^)  Juida  (5  sp.).  Central,  West,  and  South  Africa ; 
(  ^^  Zamprocolvus  (20  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Cmwy- 
rianduB  (2  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Onychognathus  (2 
sp.),  West  AMca ;  Q^^)  Spreo  (4  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ; 
(1682  -  1M6)  Amydrus  (7  sp.).  South  and  East  Africa,  Palestine ; 
Aplonis  (9  sp.).  New  Caledonia  to  the  Tonga  Islands ;  Q^  -  ^^ 
Ccdomis  (18  sp.),  the  whole  Malay  Archipelago  and  eastward 
to  the  Ladrone  and  Samoa  Islands  ;  ("^)  Enodes  (1  sp.),  Celebes  ; 
Scissirostrum  (1  sp.),  Celebes ;  (^  Saroglossa  (1  sp.),  Hima- 
layas ;  (^)  Hartlavhius  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Fregilupus  (1  sp.), 
Bourbon,  but  it  has  recently  become  extinct ;  {^  Falculia  (1 
sp).,  Madagascar. 


Family  36.— AETAMID^.    (1  Genus,  17  Species.) 


Oenebal  Distribution. 

Nbotropical 

SUB-RBOIOm. 

NxABcno 

SUB-BBOIOHB. 

SuB-KWuom. 

Bthiopiah 
sub-bbomhs. 

OrisMtal 

SUB-RBQIOXB. 

AUBTRALXAir 
SUB-BBQIONS. 

i.a.3.4 

i.A.a- 

."* 

• 

The  Artamidse,  or  Swallow-shrikes,  are  a  curious  group  of 
birds,  ranging  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Oriental  and  Austra- 
lian regions  as  far  east  as  the  Fiji  Islands  and  south  to  Tasmania. 
Only  a  single  species  inhabits  India,  and  they  are  more  plentiful 
in  Australia  than  in  any  other  locality.  The  only  well-marked 
genus  is  Artamus. 

There  are  a  few  Mculagascar  birds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Artamia,  which  some  ornithologists  place  in  this  family,  others 
with  the  Laniidse,  but  which  are  here  classed  with  the  Oriolidse. 
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Family  37.— ALAUDIDJE.    (16  Genera,  110  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


.^'>^ 


KlOflBOPTG^L 

8rB-BioioBa. 


Nbabgtio 

SOB-BiaXOHS. 


Paljubotic  I     Ethiopiah 

SUB-BKOIOMB.       SUB-RlfiOIOira. 


ObIBHTAL      I     AT78TRALIAV 


— a.a  — 


.3.4.  i  i.A.a.4. 


i.a.3.4. 


i.a.3.4. 


l.A  — 


The  Alandidse,  or  Larks,  may  be  considered  as  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  great  Eastern  continent,  since  the  Nearctic, 
Neotropical,  and  Australian  r^ons  have  each  only  a  single 
species.  They  abound  most  in  the  open  plains  and  deserts  of 
AMca  and  Asia,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  South  Africa. 
The  genera,  including  those  recently  established  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
are  as  follows : — 

Otoeorys  (8  sp.) ;  the  Palsearctic  r^on.  North  America  and 
south  to  the  Andes  of  Columbia,  North  India;  Q^  ^^)  Alauda  (17 
sp.),  Palaearctic  r^on,  all  Aidca,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and 
Ceylon  ;  Q^  OalerUa  (10  sp.).  Central  Europe  to  Senegal  and 
Abyssinia,  Persia,  India  and  North  China ;  Q^  Calendula  (2 
sp.),  Abyssinia  and  South  Africa ;  (^  ^  Calandrella  (6  sp.), 
£urope>  North  Africa,  India,  Burmah^  North  China,  and  Mon- 
golia ;  Q^^  ~  ^^  MdanocorypTui  (7  sp.),  South  Europe  to  Tartary, 
Abyssinia,  and  North-west  India ;  Palladia  (■*•  ^^),  East  Asia ; 
(i«8)  Certh/Uauda  (4  sp.),  South  Europe,  South  Africa ;  Heterocorys 
(■»•  ^  South  Africa;  Q^)  Alcmum  (3  sp.),  South-east  Europe 
to  Western  India,  and  South  Africa ;  (^)  Mirafra  (25  sp.),  the 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions  to  Australia ;  Q^^)  Amnwnumes 
(10  sp.),  South  Europe  to  Palestine  and  Central  India,  and  to 
Cape  Verd  Islands  and  South  Afirica ;  (^^^  ^^  Megalophonus  (6 
sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa;  Tephrocorys  (1   sp.).   South 
Africa ;  PyrrhtUavda  (9  sp.),  all  Africa,  Canary  Islands,  India 
and  Ceylon. 
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Family  38.—  MOTACILLTD^     (9  Genera,  80  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Nbotbopical 
bvb-bsoioms. 

NSABCTIO 
SUB-BBOIOKB. 

PAL.SiUEtCTIC 
SUB-fiEQIOHB. 

Ethiopiah 
bub-rcoionb. 

Oriental 
sub-rboionb. 

ACSTRAUAK 
SUB-REOIOSS. 

1  .a. 3. 4. 

i.A.a.4. 

i.A.a.4. 

l.A.3.4. 

l.A.3.4 

1  .  A.  -  4. 

The  MotacillidaB,  or  Wagtails  and  Pipits,  are  universally  dis- 
tributed, but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian, 
and  Oriental  regions,  to  which  the  true  wagtails  are  almost  con- 
fined. The  following  genera  are  usually  adopted,  but  some  of 
them  are  not  very  well  defined : — 

MotacUla  (15  sp.),  ranges  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  to  Alaska  in  North-west  America  ;  Budytes 
(10  sp.),  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  to  Philippines,  Moluccas,  Timor, 
and  North  Australia;  CalobcUes  (3  sp.),  South  Palsearctic  and 
Oriental  regions  to  Java ;  Nemoricola  (1  sp.).  Oriental  region ; 
Aththvs  (30  sp.),  all  the  great  continents  ;  Neocorys  (1  sp.).  Cen- 
tral North  America ;  Coryddlla  (14  sp.).  South  Europe  to  India, 
China,  the  Malay  Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Auck- 
land Islands:  Macronyx  (5  sp.).  Tropical  and  South  Africa; 
Heterura  (1  sp.),  Himalayas. 


Family  39.— TYRANNIDiE.     (71  Genera,  329  Species.) 


- 

General  Distbibtttion. 

Kbotropical 
sub-rhoions. 

Nbarctic 
sub-bboioms. 

PALiBARCnC 
SUB-REOIONa 

£rHiopiAir 

BUB-RKOIONfL 

Oriemtal 
Sdb-rboionb. 

AUSTBALIAV 
SUB-BBOIONBL 

i.A.a.4. 

l.A.3.4 



The  Tyrannidae,  or  Tyrant  Shrikes,  form  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  truly  characteristic  American  families  of  birds ;  as 
they  extend  over  the  whole  continent  from  Patagonia  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  are  found  also  in  all  the  chief  American 
islands — the  Antilles,  the  Galapagos,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
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Juan  Fernandez.  As  the  genera  are  all  enumerated  in  the  table, 
at  p.  101  of  this  volume,  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sub-families,  only  referring  to  such  genera  as  are 
of  special  geographical  interest. 

Sub-family  I.  CoNOPHAGiNiE  (2  genera,  13  species).  Confined 
to  tropical  South  America,  from  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Guiana 
and  Columbia. 

Sub-family  II.  TiENiOPTERiiriE  (19  genera,  76  species).  This 
group  ranges  firom  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the 
northern  United  States ;  yet  it  is  almost  wholly  South  American, 
only  2  genera  and  4  species  passing  north  of  Panama,  and  noiie 
inhabiting  the  West  Indian  islands.  Sayomis  has  3  species  in 
North  America,  while  Tcenioptera,  Cnipolegvs,  Musdsaxicola,  and 
CentrUes,  range  south  to  Patagonia. 

Sub-family  III.  PLATYRHYNiCHiNiE  (16  genera,  60  species).  This 
sub-family  is  wholly  Neotropical  and  mostly  South  American, 
only  7  of  the  genera  passing  Panama  and  but  3  reaching  Mexico, 
while  there  are  none  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  Only  3  genera 
extend  south  to  the  temperate  sub-region,  and  one  of  these, 
Anceretes,  has  a  species  in  Juan  Fernandez. 

Sub-family  IV.  ELAiNEiNiE  (17  genera,  91  species).  This  sub- 
family is  more  exclusively  tropical,  only  two  genera  extending 
south  as  far  as  Chili  and  La  Plata,  while  none  enter  the  Nearctic 
region.  No  less  than  10  of  the  genera  pass  north  of  Panama, 
and  one  of  these,  Elainea,  which  ranges  from  Chili  to  Costa  Bica 
has  several  species  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  About  one 
fourth  of  the  species  of  this  sub-family  are  found  north  of 
Panama. 

Sub-family  V.  TYRANNlNiE  (17  genera,  89  species).  This  sub- 
family is  that  which  is  best  represented  in  the  Nearctic  region, 
where  6  genera  and  24  species  occur.  MUvvlus  reaches  Texas  ; 
Tyrannvs  and  Myiarchus  range  over  all  the  United  States; 
Empidias^  the  Eastern  States  and  California ;  Cordopus  extends 
to  Canada;  Empidonax  ranges  all  over  North  America;  and 
Pyrocephalus  reaches  the  Gila  Valley  as  well  as  the  Galapagos 
Islands.  No  less  than  5  genera  of  this  sub-family  occur  in  the 
West  Indian  islands. 
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Family  39a.— OXYEHAMPHIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


GsinCRAL  DlHTBIBUTION. 


^•\. 


Nbotropioal 
su»-rbqiohm. 


NBABcno     I  PAUKARcno  I     Btbiopian 

SUB-BSOIOKS.       SUB-RBOIOWS.       SUB-^BOIOITO. 


ORUOrrAL      I    AURBJOJAH 
SUB-ftCOIONB.       SOB-BBOIOHS. 


a. a 


The  genus  Oxyrhamphus  (2  sp.)  which  ranges  from  Brazil  to 
Costa  Bica,  has  usually  been  placed  in  the  Dendrocolaptidse ; 
but  Messrs  Sclater  and  Salvin  consider  it  to  be  the  type  of  a 
distinct  family  group,  most  allied  to  the  Tyrannidffi. 


Family  40.— PIPRIDuE.    (15  Genera,  60  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NCOTBOPXOAL 
SUB-RlfiOIOira. 

Nbabctio 

SUB-BJBOXOMB. 

PAI.«ABCnO 
SUS-BSOIOMB. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BXOIOMt. 

Obichtal 

SUB-BKIOaCB. 

AmnuxiAN 

SUB-BBOXOm. 

• 

^  a  .  a  - 

The  Pipridsd,  or  Manakins,  have  generally  been  associated 
with  the  next  femily,  and  they  have  a  very  similar  distribution. 
The  great  majority  of  the  genera  and  species  are  found  in  Ihe 
equatorial  r^ons  of  South  America,  only  9  species  belonging 
to  5  genera  ranging  north  of  Panama,  while  2  or  3  species  ex- 
tend to  the  southern  limit  of  the  tropical  forests  in  Pkiiaguay 
and  BraziL  The  genera  which  go  north  of  Panama  are  Piprites, 
Pipra,  (Miroxiphia,  CMrcmMhcBTis,  and  Hetoropdma.  Pipra  is 
the  largest  genus,  containing  19  species,  and  having  representa- 
tives throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  family.  As  in  all  the 
more  extensive  families  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  r^on,  the 
distribution  of  the  genera  will  be  found  in  the  tables  appended 
to  the  chapter  on  the  Neotropical  region  in  the  Third  P^  of 
this  work.    (Vol  II.  p.  103). 
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Family  41 .— COTINGIDiE.    (28  Genera,  93  Species.) 


OxNXRAL  Distribution. 


Hbotbopical 
BuB-Bsoioim. 


-A. 3. 4. 


Nkabctic 
SuB-Bxoiom. 


PALMABCnO 
Sl7B-mK>I<l^ 


Btbiopiak 
sub-bsoiohs. 


ORinrrAL 
SuB-Haoxoxs. 


AUSTBAUAir 
SUB-BBOIOm. 


The  Cotingidse,  or  Chatterers,  comprise  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  American  birds, 
for  such  we  must  consider  the  azure  and  purple  Cotingas,  the 
wine-coloured  white-winged  Pompadour,  the  snowy  carunculated 
Bell-birds,  the  orange-coloured  Cocks-of-the-Bock,  and  the  mar- 
vellously-plumed Umbrella-birds,  (Plate  XV.  Vol  II.  p.  28).  The 
Cotingidss  are  also  one  of  the  most  pre-eminently  Neotropical 
of  all  the  Neotropical  £Eimilies,  the  great  mass  of  the  genera 
and  species  being  concentrated  in  and  around  the  vast  equatorial 
forest  region  of  the  Amazon.  Only  13  species  extend  north  of 
Panama^  one  to  the  Antilles,  and  not  more  than  20  are  found  to 
the  south  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin 
divide  the  family  into  six  sub-families,  the  distribution  of  which 
will  be  briefly  indicated. 

Sub-fieanily  I.  Tiiyrin^  (3  genera,  22  species).  Banges  from 
Brazil  to  Mexico,  one  species  of  Hadrostamus  inhabiting  Jamaica. 

Sub-family  IL  Ltpauoin^  (4  genera^  14  species)  also  ranges 
firom  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  one  genus  (Ftilochlaris)  is  confined  to 
Brazil 

Sub-£Eunily  IIL  AiTALiNiB  (2  genera,  10  species).  Banges  from 
Paraguay  to  Costa  Bica ;  one  genus  (Casiomia)  is  confined  to 
South  Jfoazil  and  Paraguay. 

Sub-fismily  IV.  BuPicoLiNiB  (2  genera,  5  species).  This  sub- 
iBunily  is  restricted  to  the  Amazonian  region  and  Guiana^  with 
one  species  extending  along  the  Andean  valleys  to  Bolivia.  The 
genera  are  Rupicola  (3  species)  and  Phamicocercus  (2  species). 

Sub-feuxdly  Y.  CoTiNGiNiB  (10  genera,  28  species).  Banges 
from  Southern  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Nicaragua ;  only  two  species 
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(belonging  to  the  genera  Carpodectes  and  Cotinga)  are  found  north 
of  Panama,  and  there  are  none  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  The 
great  majority  of  these,  the  true  Chatterers,  are  from  the  regions 
about  the  Equator. 

Sub-family  VI.  GYMNODBBiN-ffi  (7  genera,  14  species).  Ranges 
from  Brazil  to  Costa  Rica ;  two  species,  of  the  genera  Chasmor- 
hynckus  and  CephalopteTUs,  are  found  north  of  Panama,  while 
there  are  none  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  Only  2  species  are 
found  south  of  the  Amazon  valley. 

Family  42.— PHYTOTOMIDiE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.^ 

General  Distribution; 


-•N- 


Nbotropioax. 
SUB-Bcoioim. 


1 


Nkabctio 
sub-rcoioms. 


PALiEARCnO 
SUA-ABOIONS. 


Ethiopian 
svb-rbqioks. 


Orichtal 
SuB-Haoioxi. 


AUBTBAUAM 

SvB-mBoion. 


The  PhytotomidfiB,  or  Plant-cutters,  are  singular  thick-billed 
birds,  strictly  confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  South  America. 
The  single  genus,  Phytotoma,  is  found  in  Chili,  La  Plata,  and 
Bolivia.  Their  afl&nities  are  imcertain,  but  they  are  believed  to 
be  allied  to  the  series  of  families  with  which  they  are  here 
associated.    (Plate  XVL  Vol.  11.  p.  128). 

Family  43.— EURYL^MIDiE.    (6  Genera,  9  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NBOTItOPICAL 
SUB-BXOIOKS. 


Nbarctio 
sub-rboiomb. 


pAL^ARCnC 
SUB-RBOIOVB. 


Ethiopiah 
sur-rcoiomb. 


Orirktal 

SUR-RROIOire. 


AoarmAUAii 

SUB-RROIOSa 


3.  4. 


The  Eurylaemidse,  or  Broad-bills,  form  a  very  small  family  of 
birds,  often  adorned  with  striking  colours,  and  which  have  ^eir 
nearest  allies  in  the  South  American  Cotingidse.  They  have  a 
very  limited  distribution,  from  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
through  Burmah  and  Siam,  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java.  They 
are  evidently  the  remains  of  a  once  extensive  group,  and  from 
the  small  number  of  specific  forms  remaining,  seem  to  be  on 
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the  road  to  extinction.  Thus  we  may  understand  their  isolated 
geographical  position.  The  following  are  the  names  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  genera  : — 

Eurylasmus  (2  species),  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Borneo;  Corydon  (1  species),  Malacca,  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
(Plate  IX.  VoL  I.  p.  339) ;  Pmrisamiis  (1  species),  Himalayas  to 
Burmah,  up  to  6,000  feet ;  SerUaphns  (2  species),  Nepal  to  Tenas- 
serim ;  Cymbirhynchtis  (2  species),  Siam  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo ; 
Galyptomena  (1  species),  Penang  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 

Family  44— DENDKOCOLAPTrD.E.  (43  Genera,  217  Species.) 


OKNKBAL  DlSTBIBimON. 


»^-N» 


XrOTROPlCAL 

8rB-Raoiosr& 


NsABcno 

SUK-BniOHS. 


PAUBABCnC 

SuB-Bsoiom. 


Ethiopum 
sub-rmuonbl 


Orikktal 
SaB-Buiom. 


AUflTIUUAX 
SUB-EIQIOlfa 


1.A.3  - 


The  Dendrocolaptidse,  or  American  Creepers,  are  curious 
brown-coloured  birds  with  more  or  less  rigid  tail  feathers,  strictly 
confined  to  the  continental  Neotropical  region,  and  very  numerous 
in  its  south-temperate  extremity.  They  are  divided  by  Messrs. 
Sclater  and  Salvin  into  five  sub-families,  to  which  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  on  their  distribution.  The  details  of  the 
numerous  genera,  being  only  interesting  to  specialists,  will  be 
given  in  the  table  of  genera  of  the  Neotropical  r^on.  No  less 
than  13  of  the  genera  are  confined  to  South-Temperate  America 
and  the  High  Andes ;  14  are  restricted  to  Tropical  South  America, 
while  not  one  is  peculiar  to  Tropical  North  America,  and  only  15 
of  the  43  genera  extend  into  that  sub-region,  showing  that  this 
ia  one  of  the  pre-eminently  South  American  groups. 

Sub-family  I.  FuRNABiiNiE  (8  genera,  30  species).  Banges  over 
all  South  America,  4  genera  and  18  species  being  restricted  to  the 
temperate  sub-r^on;  one  species  is  found  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Sub-family  II.  ScLEBiTRix^  (1  genus,  6  species).  Brazil  to 
Guiana,  Columbia,  and  north  to  Mexico. 

Sub-family  III.  Synallaxin^e  (12  genera,  78  species).  Banges 
from  Patagonia  to  Mexico ;  7  genera  and  28  species  are  confined 
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to  the  temperate  sub-region ;  species  occur  in  the  islands^  of 
Mas-a-fiiera,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago. 

Sub-family  IV.  Philtdobin^  (6  genera,  35  species).  Con- 
fined to  Tropical  America  from  Brazil  to  Mexico;  4  goiera  and 
8  species  occur  in  Tropical  North  America. 

Sub-iBunily  Y.  Dbndrocolaftin^  (14  genera,  69  species). 
Banges&om  Chili  and  La  Plata  to  Mexico;  only  3  species  occur  in 
the  South  Temperate  sub-region,  while  9  of  the  genera  extend  into 
Tropical  North  America.  Two  of  the  continental  species  occur 
in  the  island  of  Tobago,  which,  together  with  Trinidad,  forms 
part  of  the  South  American  rather  than  of  the  true  Antillean 
sub-region. 

* 

Family  45.— FORMICAEIID^.    (32  Genera,  211  Species.) 

GSNXRAL  DlSTBIBUnOK. 


NBOritOPICAL 
SUB-RBOIOMB. 

Nbabctic 

SUB-RBOIOMB. 

Paljbarctic 

SUB-RBOIOirs. 

Ethiopiah 
sub-rboiomb. 

ORnrvTAX. 

SUB-RBOIOHS. 

ACflTRAZJAM 
SUB-RBOIOmL 

->  A.a- 









The  FormicariidsB,  comprising  the  Bush-Shrikes  and  Ant- 
thrushes,  form  one  of  the  most  exclusively  Neotropical 
families ;  and  the  numerous  species  are  rigidly  confined  to  the 
warm  and  wooded  districts,  only  a  single  species  extending  to 
La  Plata,  and  none  to  the  Antilles  or  to  the  Nearctic  region. 
Less  than  30  species  are  found  north  of  Panama.  Messrs. 
Sclater  and  Salvin  divide  the  group  into  three  sub-families, 
whose  distribution  may  be  conveniently  treated,  as  in  the  Den- 
drocolaptid^e,  without  enumerating  the  genera. 

Sub-femily  I.  THAMNOPHiLiNiE. — (10  genera,  70  species.)  One 
species  of  T/iamnophilus  inhabits  La  Plata ;  only  3  genera  and 
12  species  are  found  north  of  Panama,  the  species  of  this 
sub-family  being  especially  abundant  in  the  Equatorial  forest 
districts. 

Sub-family  11.  FoRmcivoRiNiE. — (14  genera,  95  species.)  Only 
8  species  occur  north  of  Panama,  and  less  than  one-third  of  the 
species  belong  to  the  districts  south  of  the  Equator. 
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Sitb-fjEtinily  IIL  Fobmigabiinjb. — (8  genera,  46  spedea)  About 
12  species  occur  north  of  Panama,  and  only  5  Bouth  of  the  Equa- 
torial district 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  extensiye  fiamily  is  especially 
characteristic  of  that  part  of  South  America  from  the  Amazon 
valley  northwards. 

Family  46.— PTEEOPTOCHEDiE.    (8  Genera,  19  Species,) 

^ • 

Genb&al  Distbibution. 


NnTBOPICAL 

BrB-BBoioani 

> 

SUB-BniOMS. 

Paljubotic       Ethiopiah         Obibhtal 

SUB-HaOIOMB.       BUB-RMOIONa.       SOB-BBQIOm. 

Aottraluv 

SUB-BSQIOMI. 

1          A 

1    .    ■    —   — 

The  Pteroptochidae  are  a  group  of  curious  Wren-like  birds, 
ahnost  confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  South  America, 
extending  along  the  Andes  beyond  the  Equator,  and  with  a  few 
species  in  South-east  Brazil,  and  one  in  the  valley  of  the 
Madeira.    The  genera  are  as  follows  : — 

ScytcUopus  (8  sp.).  Chili  and  West  Patagonia  to  the  Andes  of 
Columbia ;  Merulaxis  (1  sp.).  South-east  Brazil ;  Bhiiiocn^ta  (2 
sp.),  Northern  Patagonia  and  La  Plata  ;  Lioscelis  (1  sp.),  Madeira 
valley;  JPteroptochus  (2  sp.).  Chili;  HylacUs  (3  sp.),  Western 
Patagonia  and  Chili;  Acroptemis  (1  sp.),  Andes  of  Ecuador 
and  Columbia ;  THptorhinua  (1  sp.),  Chili 


Family  47.— PITTIDA     (4  Genera,  40  Species.) 


• 

General  Distribution. 

Hbotropical 

8UB-B10IOH8. 

Nbabctic 
SuB-uoiOHa. 

PALJEABCnO 

8u»-Baoioin. 
4, 

Bthiopiav 

SUB-HaOIONB. 

OBXCirrAX. 

SUB-BBOlOira. 

l.A.3.4. 

AUSTBAUAir 





-a 

l.A 

The  Pittas  comprise  a  number  of  beautifuUy-coloured  Thrush- 
like birds,  which,  although  confined  to  the  Old  World,  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  South  American  PteroptochidaB  than  to  any 
other  family.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
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between  the  Oriental  and  Australian  divisions  of  which  they 

pretty  equally  divided.    They  seem,  however,  to  attain  their 

maximum  of  beauty  and  variety  in  the  large  islands  of  Borneo 

and  Sumatra;  firom  whence  they   diminish   in    numbers  in 

every  direction  till    we  find  single    species    only  in   North 

China,  West  Africa,  and  Australia.    The  genera  here  adopted 

are  the  following : — 

(1087  1088  1090  1092  1098)  j^^^  (33  gp)^  has  thc  raugo  of    the 

family ;  f ^)  Hydromis  (3  sp.),  Himalayas  and  Malaya ; 
Eiuddda  (3  sp.),  Malaya ;  Melampitta  (1  sp.),  recently  discovered 
in  New  Guinea. 


Family  48.— PAICTID^.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


Obnebal  Distribution. 


Kbotropical  I     Nkakctic 
BuB-aacMOMk  I  BuB-Rioiom. 


PALiBARCnC 
SUB-MBOIOIIS. 


Bthiopian 

SUB-BBOIOm. 


ORICirTAL 
8l7B-EIQX02a. 


AosraAUAK 

SCB-BBOXOHB, 


This  family  was  established  by  Professor  Sundevall,  for  an 
anomalous  bird  of  Madagascar,  which  he  believes  to  have 
some  afiBnity  for  the  American  Formicariidse,  but  which  perhaps 
comes  best  near  the  Pittas.  The  only  genus  is  PhiUpiUa,  con- 
taining two  species. 


Family  49.— MENURlD^.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


Oenkbal  Distbibution. 


Neotbopioal 
BuB-BKOioirs. 


Nbarctio 
8in»'BmoMs. 


VkJLAKBxmc        Ethiopian    i     Orikrtax. 
SuB-BaaioMa.     Sub-bjcoionbl     Son-jwaioiis. 


AUSTRALIAK 

8uB-jkaoioif& 


The  Menuridse,  or  Ljrre  Birds,  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
el^ance  of  the  lyre-shaped  tail  in  the  species  first  discovered, 
are  birds  of  a  very  anomalous  structure,  and  have  no  near  affinity 
to  any  other  family.  Two  species  of  Menura  are  known,  con- 
fined to  South  and  East  Australia  (Plate  XII.  Vol.  I.  p.  441i. 
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Family  50.— ATEICHIIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


GbNXBAL  DiSTRIBUnOK. 

NnymoncAL 

NKABCnC 

SuB-Bxozom. 

S^^HIonAK 

SUB-BCOIONS. 

-         "> 

SUB-BKOIOMA. 

Sus-Bsoxoira. 

SUB-ftBOIONB. 

SUB-RBOIOHB. 

_  a ■ 

The  genus  Atrichia,  or  Scrub-birds  of  Australia,  have  been 
formed  into  a  separate  family  by  Professor  Nekton,  on  account 
of  peculiarities  in  the  skeleton  which  separate  them  from  all 
other  Passeres.  Only  two  species  are  known,  inhabiting  East 
and  West  Australia  respectively.  They  are  very  noisy,  brown- 
coloured  birds,  and  have  been  usually  classed  with  the 
warblers,  near  Amytis  and  other  Australian  speciea 


Oeneral  remarks  on  the  distrihUum  of  the  Passeres. 

The  order  Passeres,  is  the  most  extensive  among  birds, 
comprehending  about  5,700  species  grouped .  in  870  genera, 
and  51  families.  The  distribution  of  the  genera,  and  of  the 
families  considered  individually,  has  been  already  sufficiently 
given,  and  we  now  have  to  consider  the  peculiarities  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  families  collectively,  and  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  as  representing  well-marked  types  of  bird-structure. 
The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is,  how  very  few  of  these  families 
are  truly  cosmopolitan;  for  although  there  are  seven  which 
are  found  in  each  of  the  great  regions,  yet  few  of  these  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  all  the  regions,  and  we  can 
only  find  three  that  inhabit  every  sub-region,  and  are  distri- 
buted with  tolerable  uniformity;  these  are  the  Hirundinidse, 
or  swallows,  the  Motacillidse  or  wagtails  and  pipits,  and  the 
CorvidsB  or  crows, — ^but  the  latter  is  a  family  of  so  hetero- 
geneous a  nature,  that  it  possibly  contains  the  materials  of 
several  natural  families,  and  if  so  divided,  the  parts  would 
probably  all  cease  to    be  cosmopolitan.      The   Sylviidae,  the 
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Tuididae,  and  the  Paridae,  are  the  only  other  families  that  ap- 
proach uniyersality  of  distribution,  and  all  these  are  want- 
ing in  one  or  more  sub-regions.  If,  now,  we  divide  the 
globe  into  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  the  former  including 
the  whole  American  continent,  the  latter  all  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  we  find  that  the  Old  World  possesses  exclusively  23 
fieunilies,  the. New  World  exclusively  14,  of  which  5  are  common 
to  North  and  South  America.  But  if  we  take  the  division 
proposed  by  Professor  Huxley — a  northern  world,  comprising 
our  first  four  regions  (from  Nearctic  to  Oriental),  and  a  southern 
world  comprising  our  last  two  r^ons  (the  Australian  and 
Neotropical) — ^we  find  that  the  northern  division  possesses  only 
5  families  exclusively,  and  the  southern  division  13  exclusively, 
of  which  not  one  is  common  to  Australia  and  South  America. 
This  plainly  indicates  that,  as  far  as  the  Passeres  are  concerned, 
the  latter  bipartite  division  is  not  so  natural  as  the  former. 
Again,  if  we  compare  temperate  with  tropical  families  (not  too 
rigidly,  but  as  r^ards  their  general  character),  we  find  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  only  two  families  that  have  the  character 
of  being  typically  temperate — the  CincUdse,  and  in  a  less  degree 
the  AmpelidsB — both  of  small  extent.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere we  have  also  two,  the  Phytotomidae,  and  in  a  less  d^ree, 
the  Pteroptochidsd ;  making  two  wholly  and  two  mainly  tem- 
perate families.  Of  exclusively  tropical  fsonilies  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  about  12,  and  several  others  that  are  mainly 
tropical 

The  several  regions  do  not  differ  greatly  in  the  number  of 
families  found  in  each.  The  Nearctic  has  19,  the  Palsearctic  21, 
the  Ethiopian  23,  the  Oriental  28,  the  Australian  29,  and  the 
Neotropical  23«  But  many  of  these  families  are  only  represented 
by  a  few  species,  or  in  limited  districts ;  and  if  we  count  only  those 
fetmilies  which  are  tolerably  well  represented,  and  help  to  form 
the  ornithological  character  of  the  region,  the  richness  of  the 
several  tropical  regions  will  appear  to  be  (as  it  really  is)  com- 
paratively much  greater.  The  families  that  are  confined  to 
single  regions  are  not  very  numerous,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Neotropical  region,  which  has  5.    The  Australian  has  only 
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3,  the  Oriental  1,  the  Ethiopian  1,  and  the  other  regionts  have 
no  peculiar  families. 

The  distribution  of  the  Passeres  may  be  advantageously 
considered  as  divided  into  the  five  series  of  Turdoid,  Tanagroid, 
Stumoid^  Formicarioidy  and  Anomalous  Passeres.  The  Turdoid 
f  asseres;  consisting  of  the  first  23  families,  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Old  World,  none  being  found  exclusively 
in  America,  and  only  two  or  three  being  at  all  abundant  there. 
The  Tanagroid  Passeres  (Families  24-33)  are  very  characteristic 
of  the  New  World,  five  being  confined  to  it,  and  three  others 
l)eing  quite  as  abundant  there  as  in  the  Old  World ;  while  there 
is  not  a  single  exclusively  Old  World  family  in  the  sieries, 
except  the  Drepanididse  confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  Stumoid  Passeres  (Families  34-38)  are  all  exclusively  Old 
^orld,  except  that  two  larks  inhabit  parts  of  North  America, 
and  a  few  pipits  South  America.  The  Formicarioid  Passeres 
families  39-48)  are  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  New  World, 
to  which  seven  of  the  families  exclusively  belong;  the  two 
Old  World  groups  being  small,  and  with  a  very  restricted 
distribution.  The  Anomalous  Passeres  (Families  49-50)  are 
confined  to  Australia. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  geographical  distribution 

of  the  Passeres  is  the  richness  of  the  American  continent,  and 

the  large  development  of  characteristic  types  that  occurs  there. 

The  fact  that  America  possesses  14  altogether  peculiar  families, 

^hile  no  less  than  23  Old- World  families  are  entirely  absent  from 

it,  plainly  indicates,  that,  if  this  division  does  not  represent  the 

most  ancient  and  radical  separation  of  the  land  surface  of  the 

globe,  it  must  still  be  one  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  have 

modified  in  a  very  marked  way  tihe  distribution  of  all  living 

things.     Not  less  remarkable  is  the  richness  in  specific  forms 

of  the  13  peculiar  American  families.    These  contain  no  less 

than  1,570  species,  leaving  only  about  500  American  species  in 

the  13  other  Passerine  families  represented  in  the  New  World. 

If  we  make  a  deduction  for  those  Nearctic  species  which  occur 

only  north  of  Panama,  we  may  estimate  the  truly  Neotropical 

species  of  Passerine  birds  at  1,900,  which  is  almost  exactly 
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one-third  of  the  total  number  of  Passeres ;  a  wonderful  illus- 
tration of  the  Ornithological  riches  of  South  America. 

Order  IL—PICARIM 


Family  51.— PICID^.    (36  Genera,  320  Species.) 


Obneral  Distribution. 

NBoraopicAL 

SOB-RSOIONS. 

Nkabctio 
8uB-RH>ioy& 

Paljkarctic 

SUB-RKOIONS. 

Ethiopia  M 

BUB-RBOIOMS. 

Oribmtal 

SUB-BBOIONS. 

AOSTRALXAV 
SVB-RBOIon. 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

.1 .  a .  3 .  s 

1  .a. 3  - 

i.a.3.4 

1 

The  Woodpeckers  are  very  widely  distributed,  being  only  absent 
from  the  Australian  region  beyond  Celebes  and  Flores.  They 
are  most  abundant  in  the  Neotropical  and  Oriental  regions,  both 
of  which  possess  a  number  of  peculiar  genera  ;  while  the  other 
r^ons  possess  few  or  no  peculiar  forms,  even  the  Ethiopian 
Region  having  only  three  genera  not  found  elsewhere.  The  soft- 
tailed  'Picumnin£B  inhabit  the  tropical  regions  only,  Picumnus 
being  Neotropical,  Vivia  and  Sasia  Oriental,  and  Verreatixia 
Ethiopian.  Picoides,  ox  Aptemiis,  is  an  Arctic  form  peculiar  to 
the  Nearctic  and  PalsBarctic  regions.  Cdem,  Chrysoptilua,  Chlonh 
nerpes,  and  some  smaller  genera,  are  Neotropical  exclusively, 
and  there  are  two  peculiar  forms  in  Cuba.  Yuiigipicm,  Chrysa- 
colaptee^  ffemicercm,  MtUleripicvs,  Brachyptemus,  Tiga,  and 
MicTopkmus,  are  the  most  important  of  the  peculiar  Oriental 
genera.  Dendrapicus  and  Oeocolaptee  are  Ethiopian ;  but  there 
are  no  woodpeckers  in  Madagascar.  The  Palsearctic  woodpeckers 
belong  to  the  genera  Picas — which  is  widely  distributed,  Gecinm 
— which  is  an  Oriental  form,  and  Dryocapus — which  is  South 
American.  Except  Picoides,  the  Nearctic  woodpeckers  are  mostly 
of  Neotropicalgenera ;  but  Sphyrapicus  andHylatomus  are  peculiar. 
The  geological  record  is,  as  yet,  almost  silent  as  to  this  family ; 
but  remains  doubtfully  referred  to  it  have  been  found  in  the 
Miocene  of  Europe  and  the  Eocene  of  the  United  States.  Tet 
the  group  is  evidently  one  of  very  high  antiquity,  as  is  shown  by 
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its  extreme  isolation,  its  great  specialization  of  structure,  its 
abundant  generic  forms,  and  its  wide  distribution.  It  originated, 
probably,  in  Central  Asia,  and  passed  through  the  Nearctic 
r^on  to  South  America,  in  whose  rich  and  varied  forests  it 
found  the  conditions  for  rapid  development,  and  for  the  speciali- 
zation of  the  many  generic  forms  now  found  there. 

A  large  number  of  genera  have  been  established  by  various 
authors,  but  their  limitations  and  affinities  are  not  very  well 
made  out  Those  which  seem  best  established  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(HOT  -  nii)  Picumnus  (22  sp.),  Tropical  South  America  to  Hon- 
duras;  (*^)   Vivia  (1  sp.),  Himalayas  to  East  Thibet;    (»i*) 
Sasia  (2  sp.),  Nepal  to  Java;  (^^)   Verreauxia  (1  sp.),  West 
-Airica ;  Picoides  (5  sp.),  northern  parts  of  Nearctic  and  Palie- 
3.xctic  regions,  and  Mountains  of  East  Thibet;  Picas  (42  sp.), 
t^lie  whole  Palsearctic,  Oriental,  Nearctic,  and  Neotropical  regions ; 
C*"*)  Hyopicus  (2  sp.),  Himalayas  and  North  China ;  (*^)  Ynngi- 
j;>ieu8  (16  sp.).  Oriental  region,  and  to  Flores,  Celebes,  North 
'hina,  and  Japan ;  (^  —  ^'^)  Sphyrapicm  (7  sp.),  Nearctic  re- 
Lon,  Mexico,  and  Bolivia ;  (*^  —  *^  ^^)  Campephilvs  (14  sp.), 
^N'eotropical  and  Nearctic  regions ;  Hylatomus  (1  sp.),  Nearctic 
X'egion;  (*^  ^*^)  Dryocopus  (5  sp.),  Mexico  to  South   Brazil, 
Central  and  Northern  Europe;   ("**)  Beintvardtipicus  (1  sp.), 
I^enang  to  Borneo ;  (*^  *^)  Venilia  (2  sp.),  Nepal  to  Borneo ; 
Ghrysocolaptes  (8  sp.),  India  and  Indo-Malaya;  Dendropictis  (16 
sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  ffemicercus  (5  sp.),  Malabar  and 
T^egu  to  Malaya ;  Oecinus  (18  sp.),  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  re- 
gions to  Java ;  (*^^  —  ^^  Dendromus  (15  sp.),  West  and  South 
Africa,  Zanzibar,  and  Abyssinia ;  (J^  —  *"•)  MtUleripieus  (6  sp.), 
Malabar,  Pegu,  Indo-Malaya,  and  Celebes;  Oelem  (17  sp.),  Para- 
guay to  Mexico ;  NesaceUus  (  "p  ^  Cuba ;  ("•*)  Chrysoptilus  (9 
8p.),  Chili  and  South  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  Brachypiernus  (5  sp.), 
India,  Ceylon,  and  China ;  (»«  ««)  Tiga  (5  sp.),  all  India  to 
Malaya ;  (^^^  OecinultLs  (2  sp.).  South-east  Himalayas  to  Bur- 
mah ;  CerUtirus  (13  sp.),  Nearctic  Region  to  Antilles  and  Vene- 
zuela ;  Chloronerp0  (35  sp.).  Tropical  Amerioa,  Hayti ;    (**^) 
Xipkidiopicus  (1   sp.),  Cuba;    Melanerpes  (11   sp.),   Brazil  to 
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Canada,  Porto  Eico ;  ZeiLcanerpes  (1  sp.),  Bolivia  to  North 
Brazil ;  Cdaptea  (9  sp.),  La  Plata  and  Bolivia  to  Arctic  America, 
Greater  AntUlos;  HypoxarUlms  (1  8p.)>  Venezuela  and  Ecuador; 
(»8^  Oeocolaptes  (1  sp,),  South  Africa ;  Miglyptes  (3  sp.), 
Malaya ;  MicrcptiTnus  (8  sp.),  India  and  Ceylon  to  South  China, 
Sumatra  and  Borneo. 

Family  52.— YUNGID.E.    (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 


General  Disr&iBirnoK. 

Kbotsopical 
sub-bkoioms. 

NBABcno 

SUB-BSaiOHS. 

PaXiKABcnc 

SUB-BBOIOmi. 

^AIOPIAH 
SUB-BKOIOlfa. 

OBimTAL 

SfTB-BKniom. 

SXJB-aBQIOIOL 





l.a.3.4 

1-3  - 

m 



The  Wrynecks  (Futuc),  which  constitute  this  fietmily,  are 
small  tree-creeping  birds  characteristic  of  the  PalsBarctic  region, 
but  extending  into  North  and  East  Aftica,  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  (but  not  to  Ceylon),  and  just  reaching 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  There  is  also  one  species 
isolated  in  South  Africa.* 

Family  53.— TNDICATORTDiE.    (1  Genus,  12  Species.) 

General  Distbibution. 


Neotropical 
sub-bboioms. 


NSABCTIO 
8UB-&BOIOH& 


PALiBARCnC 
SUB-KSOIOHS. 


Ethiopiam 

SUB-RBOIOaB. 


Orikntal 

SUB-RBOlom. 


AoentAUAV 
SuB-UBoion. 


i.a.s 


3.4 


The  Honey-guides  (Jndicaior)  constitute  a  small  family  of 
doubtful  affinities;  perhaps  most  nearly  allied  to  the  wood- 
peckers and  barbets.  They  catch  bees  and  sometimes  kill  small 
birds ;  and  some  of  the  species  are  parasitical  like  the  cuckoa 
Their  distribution  is  very  interesting,  as  they  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  Ethiopian  region,  except  Madagascar,  and  in  the 
Oriental  region  only  in  Sikhim  and  Borneo,  being  absent  from 
the  peninsula  of  India  which  is  nearest,  both  geographically"  and 
zoologically,  to  Africa. 

/ 


J 
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Family  54.— AIEGALiEMID^    (13  Genera,  81  Species.) 


Obnbral  Distbibtttiok. 


VnyraopioAL  I     Nkabctio    1  Paljurctio  I     BrHioriAM    I     OnnHTAL    I   Aum-mALiAjr 

SUB-BlOfOKS.       SUB-BUIOHa       SUBHUDOIOm.       SUB-RBOIONS.       SUB-RBOlOm.       SdB-RBOIOIIB. 


-a.s- 


i.a.s  — 


i.a.3.4 


The  Megakemidse,  or  Barbets,  consist  of  rather  small,  fruit- 
eating  birds,  of  heavy  ungraceful  shape,  but  adorned  with  the 
most  gaudy  colours,  especially  about  the  head  and  ^eck.  They 
form  a  very  isolated  family ;  their  nearest  allies  being,  perhaps, 
the  still  more  isolated  Toucans  of  South  America.  Barbets  are 
found  in  aU  the  tropics  except  Australia,  but  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  great  Equatorial  forest-zone ;  all  the  most 
remarkable  forms  being  confined  to  Equatorial  America,  West 
AMca,  and  the  Indo-Malay  Islands.  They  are  mostabimdant 
in  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  r^ons,  and  in  the  latter  are 
universally  distributed. 

In  the  beautiful  monograph  of  this  family  by  the  Messrs. 
Marshall,  the  barbets  are  divided  into  three  sub-families,  as 
follows : — 

Pogonorhynchinse  (3  genera,  16  sp.),  which  are  Ethiopian 
excej)t  the  2  species  of  Tetraganops,  which  are  Neotropical ; 
M^alseminse  (6  genera,  45  sp.),  which  are  Oriental  and  Ethio- 
pian; and  Capitoninse  (4  genera,  18  sp.),  common  to  the  three 
r^ons. 

The  genera  are  each  confined  to  a  single  rc^on.  Africa 
possesses  the  largest  number  of  peculiar  forms,  while  the 
Oriental  r^on  is  richest  in  sipecies. 

This  is  probably  a  very  ancient,  group,  and  its  existing  dis- 
tribution may  be  due  to  its  former  range  over  the  Miocene 
South  Palsearctic  land)  which  we  know  possessed  Trogons, 
Parrots,  Apes,  and  Tapirs,  groups  which  are  now  equally 
abundant  in  Equatorial  countries. 
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The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  genera  with  their 
distribution : — 


POOONORHTNCHINA 

TricholaBma    ...    1  sp. 
Pogonorhynchns  12  „ 
Tetragonops    ...    2  „ 

Meoauuiina 

MegalflBma  ...  29  „ 

Xantholiema  ...     4  „ 

Xylobucco  ...     2  „ 

Barbatula  ...    9  „ 

Psilopogon  ...    1  „ 

Gydmobucoo  ...    2  „ 

Capitonina. 

Trachyphonns...    5  „ 
Capito      10  „ 

Calorhamphiu...    2  „ 

Stactolsma     ...    1  „ 


EthiopUui  R«gioiL 


W.  Africa 

AU  Trop.  &  S.  Af. 


W.  Africa 
Trop.  k  S.  Africa 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

W.  Africa 


JTiop.  k  S.  Africa 


W.  Africa 


Oriental  Region. 


The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 


Sumatra 


Neotropictl  Region. 


Pern  k  Coatft  Rica 


Malay  Pen.,  Su- 
matra,  Borneo 


Equatorial  Amer. 
to  Costa  Rica 


Family  55.— RHAMPHASTIDiE.     (5  Genera,  51  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Kbotropioal 

SCB-BKOiOKS. 


N  ■ARCTIC 
•UB-RBOIOMS. 


PALJUROnO 
8UB-RBOIOirt. 


^^s. 


Ethiopiam 
sub-beoions. 


ORISMTAL       I     AOSTRALtAir 
Stm-RKOlOm.       SCB-RBOIOIIK 


—  a. 3 


I 

It 

% 


The  Toucans  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic families  of  the  Neotropical  region,  to  which  they  are 
strictly  confined.  They  differ  from  all  other  birds  by  their  long 
feathered  tongues,  their  huge  yet  el^ant  bills,  and  the  peculiar 
texture  and  coloration  of  their  plumaga  Being  fruit-eaters,  and 
strictly  adapted  for  an  arboreal  life,  they  are  not  found  beyond 
the  forest  regions ;  but  they  nevertheless  range  from  Mexico  to 
Paraguay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    One  genus. 
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Aidigend,  is  confined  to  the  forest  slopes  of  the  South  American 
Andes.     The  genera  are : — 

EhampJiastos  (12  sp.),  Mexico  to  South  Brazil;  Pteroglosms 
(16  sp.),  Nicaragua  to  South  Brazil  (Plate  XV.  Vol  II.  p.  28) ; 
Selenidera  (7  sp.),  Veragua  to  Brazil,  east  of  the  Andes ;  Andi- 
gena  (6  sp.),  the  Andes,  from  Columbia  to  Bolivia,  and  West 
Brazil ;  Avl(ux)Thawjphus  (10  sp.),  Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Family  56.— MUSOPHAGIDiE.    (2  Genera,  18  Species.) 


General  Distribtttion. 


NioraoncAL 

SUB-BSOIOMS. 


KsARcno 

8UB-RBOIOM& 


Palaarctic 
sub-iibqions. 


ETHIOnAM 
SUB-RSOIONB. 


Orikhtal 

8UB>RB010lf8. 


AomtAUAX 

SUB-REOIOITB. 


i.a.8  — 


The  Musophagidse,  or  Plantain-eaters  and  Turacos,  are  hand- 
some birds,  somewhat  intermediate  between  Toucans  and  Cuc- 
koos. They  are  confined  to  the  Ethiopian  region  and  are  most 
abundant  in  West  Africa.  The  Plantain  eaters  (Musophaga, 
2  sp.),  are  confined  to  West  Africa ;  the  Turacos  {Turacus,  16 
sp.,  including  the  sub-genera  Carythaix  and  Schizarhis)  range 
over  all  Africa  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape  (Plate  V.  VoL  I. 
p.  264). 


Family  57.— COLIIDiE.    (1  Genus,  7  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

.    r—. 

Nbotropical 
bub-rboiomh. 

Nkarctic 
sur-bboioiui. 

Paubarctio 
sub-rioioms. 

E^TBIOPIAN 
SUB-RIOIONS. 

SUB-RRGIONS. 

AURRAUAN 
SUB-BSOIOMS. 



_ 



i.a.s  — 





The  Colies,  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Coliu8y  are  an 
anomalous  group  of  small  finch-like  birds,  occuping  a  position 
between  thePicariseand  Passeres,  but  of  very  doubtful  affitutie& 
Their  range  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Musophagid®, 
but  they  are  most  abundant  in  South  and  East  Africa  ,        - 
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Familt  68.— CUCULID.E.    (35  Genera,  180  Species.) 

Oknkral  Dibtribiitioh. 

NaoTBoncAL 
8i7»-Baoioim. 

NiABcnc 
SuB-Ecoiom. 

PALmABcno 

SUB-ACOIOMS. 

Etbiopiah         Okismtai. 

SUB-ASQIOMB.      8UB-EmO». 

Adr&auas 

Boa-EBOIOMB. 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.a- 

i.fl.a.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.fl.a.4 

i.a.a.4. 

The  CucolidiB,  of  which  our  well-known  Cuckoo  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  types,  are  essentially  a  tropical  group 
of  weak  insectivorous  birds,  abounding  in  varied  forms  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  but  very  scarce  or  only  appearing 
as  migrants  in  the  temperate  and  colder  zonea  Many  of  the 
smaller  Eastern  species  are  adorned  with  the  most  intense 
golden  or  violet  metaUic  lustre,  while  some  of  the  larger  forms 
have  gaily-coloured  bills  or  bare  patches  of  bright  red  on  the 
cheeks.  Many  of  the  cuckoos  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are 
parasitic,  laying  their  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests ;  and  they  are  also 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  they  resemble  other  birds, 
as  hawks,  pheasants,  or  drongo-shrikes.  The  distribution  of  the. 
Cuckoo  family  is  rather  remarkabla  They  abound  most  in  the 
Oriental  region,  which  produces  no  less  than  18  genera,  of  which 
11  are  peculiar ;  the  Australian  has  8,  most  of  which  are  also  Ori- 
ental, but  3  are  peculiar,  one  of  these  being  confined  to  Celebes 
and  closely  allied  to  an  Oriental  group ;  the  Ethiopian  region  has 
only  7  genera,  all  of  which  are  Oriental  but  three,  2  of  these  being 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  the  other  common  to  Madagascar 
and  Africa.  America  has  11  genera,  all  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  only  three  enter  the  Nearctic 
region,  one  species  extending  to  Canada 

Bemembering  our  conclusions  as  to  the  early  history  of  the 
several  regions,  these  facts  enable  us  to  indicate,  with  consider- 
able probability,  the  origin  and  mode  ot  dispersal  of  the  cuckoos. 
They  were  almost  certainly  developed  in  the  Oriental  and  False- 
arctic  ^regions,  but  reached  the  Neotropical  at  a  very  early  date, 
where  they  have  since  been  completely  isolated.  Africa  must 
have  long  remained  without  cuckoos,  the  earliest  immigration 
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being  to  Madagascar  at  the  time  of  the  approximation  of  that 
sub-region  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  A  later  infusion  of  Oriental 
forms  took  place  probably  by  way  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
when  those  countries  were  more  fertile  and  perhaps  more  ex- 
tensive. Australia  has  also  teceived  its  cuckoos  at  a  somewhat 
late  date,  a  few  having  reached  the  Austro-Malay  Islands  some- 
what earlier. 

The  classification  of  the  family  is  somewhat  unsettled.  "Far 
the  American  genera  I  follow  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin ;  and, 
for  those  of  the  Old  World,  Mr.  Sharpens  suggestive  paper  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society ^  1873,  p.  600.  The  following 
is  the  distribution  of  the  various  genera : — 

(^^  PJujsnicoph&es  (1  sp.),  Ceylon ;  (*^^)  Ehamphococcyx  (1 
sp.),  Celebes;  (»«0  Bhinococcyx  (1  sp.),  Java;  (mwi^  "«»22<») 
Bhopodytes  (6  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Ceylon,  Hainan,  and  Malaya ; 
C^*^)  Poliococcyx  (1  sp.),  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo;  (^^ 
Dasylophvs  (1  sp.),  Philippine  Islands ;  (^**)  Lepidogrammvs  (1 
sp.),  Philippine  Islands;  (*^)  Zanclostomus  (1  sp.),  Malaya; 
(^)  Ceuthmochares  (2  sp.).  Tropical  and  South  Africa  and 
Madagascar ;  (^*^)  Taccoctui  (4  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Ceylon  and 
Malacca ;  (^)  Bhinortha  (1  sp.),  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo ; 
(a»)  Carpococcyx  (1  sp.),  Borneo  and  Sumatra ;  (^)  Neomorphiis 
(4  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  (*^  ***)  Coua  (10  sp.),  Madagascar ; 
(2*^)  Cochiothraustes  (1  sp.),  Madagascar;  (^)  CerUropm  (35 
;p.).  Tropical  and  South  Africa,  the  whole  Oriental  region, 
•  Austro-Malaya  and  Australia ;  (^)  Crotophaga  (3  sp.),  Brazil 
to  Antilles  and  Pennsylvania ;  (*^*)  Ouira  (1  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Paraguay ;  (***)  Oeococcyx  (2  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia; (^)Dromococcyx{2  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico;  {^^)IHploptervs 
(1  sp.),  Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil ;  (***)  Sawrothera  (4  sp.). 
Greater  Antilles ;  ("^  Hyetamis  (2  sp.),  Jamaica  and  Hayti ; 
(2215)  piaya  (3  sp.),  Mexico  to  West  Ecuador  and  Brazil ;  {^ 
Morococcyx  (1  sp.),  Costa  Rica  to  Mexico ;  (^*)  Coccygus  (10  sp.). 
La  Plata  to  Antilles,  Mexico  and  Pennsylvania,  Cocos  Island ; 
(^  Cuculus  (22  sp.),  PalsBarctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions, 
to  Moluccas  and  Australia ;  (^  Caliecthrus  (1  sp.),  Papuan 
Islands ;  (2»>~«82)  Cacomuntis  (15  sp.).  Oriental  and  Australian 
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regions  to  Fiji  Islands  and  Tasmania;  (mw-«*^  Chrysocoeeyx 
(16  sp.)>  Tropical  and  South  Africa,  the  Oriental  and  Australian 
regions  to  New  Zealand  and  Fiji  Islands ;  (*^)  Sumieulvs  (2  sp.), 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Malaya ;  (*^)  Hierococcyoc  (7  sp.),  the  Oriental 
region  to  Amoorland  and  Celebes ;  (^  ***^)  Coccystes  (6  sp.). 
Tropical  and  South  Africa,  the  Oriental  r^on,  excluding  Philip- 
pines; (^^  Ettdynamis  (8  sp.),  the  Oriental  and  Australian 
regions,  excluding  Sandwich  Islands ;  (****)  Scythrops  (1  sp.). 
East  Australia  to  Moluccas  and  North  Celebes. 

Family  59.— LEPTOSOMIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Specif.) 

General  Distribution. 


Nbotropioal 

Sl*B-BKOIOir& 


NKARCnO 

SuB-iiaoioira. 


pALiKARCnC 
SUB-EaOIOMH. 


Ethiopiax 

SUB-BJCQIOrai 


Oriental 
SoB-itaniom. 


AUVTRAUAM 

BuB-AaaioiOL 


The  Leptosomus  discolor,  which  constitutes  this  family,  is  a 
bird  of  very  abnormal  characters,  having  some  affinities  both 
with  Cuckoos  and  EoUers.  It  is  confined  to  Madagascar  (Plate 
VI.  Vol.  T.  p.  278). 


Family  60.— BUCCONIDuE.    (5  Genera,  43  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NrxyrROPiCAL 

8t'B-RBOION8. 

NKARCnO 

BuB-BBoioira 

Paljkabctic 
sub-beoiomh. 

EmionAW 

SUB-R1COIOH& 

ORIBlfTAL 
SUB-RECIONB. 

AtTVrRALXAlf 

SuB-ftBoiona. 

-  a.s- 

The  Bucconidse,  or  Puff-birds,  are  generally  of  small  size  and 
dull  colours,  with  rather  thick  bodies  and  dense  plumage.  They 
form  one  of  the  characteristic  Neotropical  families,  being  most 
abundant  in  the  great  Equatorial  forest  plains,  but  extending  as 
far  north  as  Guatemala,  though  absent  from  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

The  genera  are  i—Bucco  (21  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Paraguay,  and 
West  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador;  Malacoptila  (10  sp.),  Guatemala 
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to  Bolivia  and  Brazil ;  NonntUa  (3  sp.),  Amazon  and  Columbia ; 
JHoTiasa  (7  sp.),  Costa  Bica  to  Brazil ;  Chelidoptera  (2  sp.),  Colum- 
l)ia  and  Guiana  to  Brazil 


Family  61.— GALBULID^     (6  Genera.  19  Species.) 


Oenk&al  Distribution. 


ITnTBoncAL 

Stm-BBOIOIM. 


NKABcno 

8UB>R£OIOirS. 


PALJtABCTIG    I      BtBIOPIAH     |       ORimTAL 
SUB-mBOIOKS.       SUB-BBGIOm.      8UB-KB0I058. 


AUBTBALIAN 
SUB-BCOIOm. 


a. 3 


The  Galbulidse,  or  Jacamars,  are  small  slender  birds,  of  gener- 
ally metallic  plumage ;  somewhat  resembling  in  form  the  Bee- 
«=*at«rs  of  the  Old  World  but  less  active.  They  have  the  same 
S^ei^l  distribution  as  the  last  family,  but  they  do  not  occur 
"^est  of  the  Equatorial  Andes.      The    genera   are : — 

OaOnUa  (9  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia;  Urogcdba  (2 
3p.),  Guiana  and  the  lower  Amazon;  Brachygalba  (4  sp.), Venezuela 
tio  Brazil  and  Bolivia ;  Jacamaralcyon  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Jaeamerops 
C2  sp.),  Panama  to  the  Amazon ;  Oalbalcyrhynchvs  (1  sp.),  Upper 


mazon. 


Family  62.— CORACIIDiE.    (3  Genera,  19  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

NnrrHOPicAL 

SrB-R«OION«. 

NEABCnC           PALiBARCnO 
SUB-REOIOirS.       SUB-MEGIONS. 

E^TBIOnAK 
SOB-RKQIONfl. 

Obikhtal 
sub-rkoions. 

audtrauak 
Sdb-rbgioms. 



i.a.  3. 4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a  — 

The  Boilers  are  a  family  of  insectivorous  birds  allied  to  the 
Bee-eaters,  and  are  very  charactoistic  of  the  Ethiopian  and 
Oriental  regions ;  but  one  species  {Coracias  gamUa)  spreads  over 
the  Palsearctic  region  as  far  north  as  Sweden  and  the  Altai 
mountaios,  while  the  genus  Eurystomus  reaches  the  Amoor 
valley,  Australia,  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  distribution  ot 
the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Caracias  (8  sp.),   the  whole  Ethiopian  region,  the  Oriental 
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T^on  except  Indo-Malaya,  the  Palsaarctic  to  the  above- 
named  'limits,  and  the  island  of  Celebes  on  the  confines 
of  the  Australian  region ;  EwrysUmAis  (8  sp.),  West  and 
East  Africa  and  Madagascar,  the  whole  Oriental  region  except 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  the  Australian  as  far  as  Australia 
and  the  Solomon  Islands;  Br4ifhypteracias  (possibly  allied 
to  Lqptosomua  ?)  (4  sp.),  Madagascar  only,  but  these  abnormal 
birds  form  a  distinct  sub-family,  and  according  to  Mr.  Shaipe, 
three  genera,  Brachypteradas,  Atdomis,  and  Oeohiastes. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  distribution  of  this  family 
is  the  occurrence  of  a  true  roller  (Coracias  temminckit)  in  the 
island  of  Celebes,  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  genus, 
which  does  not  occur  again  till  we  reach  Siam  and  Burmah. 

The  curious  Psettdocheltdan  from  West  Africa  may  perhaps 
belong  to  this  family  or  to  the  Cypselidae.    (Ibis.  1861,  p.  321.) 

Family  63.— MEROPIDiE.    (5  Genera,  34  Species.) 


• 

Gknrrai.  Distribution. 

Nbotropical 
SoB-uoioirs. 

Nbarotic 
sub-rboions. 

PALJKAROnO 
BUB-RBOIOMS. 

BrHioftAV 

SUB-REOIOMB. 

Obibktai. 
sub-rboions. 

AutmuLUAv 

SUB-RBOIONB. 

• 



i.a  — 

I.a. 3. 4 

I.a. 3. 4 

I.a 

The  MeropidsB,  or  Bee-eaters,  have  nearly  the  same  distribution 
as  the  BoUers,  but  they  do  not  penetrate  quite  so  far  either  into 
the  Eastern  Palsearctic  or  the  Australian  regions.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Iferaps  (21  sp.),  has  the  range  of  the  family  extending  on  the 
north  to  South  Scandinavia,  and  east  to  Australia  and  New 
Guinea ;  Nyctiomis  (3  sp.),  the  Oriental  r^on,  except  Ceylon 
and  Java ;  Meropogon  (1  sp.),  Celebes ;  Meropiscus  (3  sp.),  West 
Africa;  MdiMophagus  (6  sp.), Ethiopian  r^on, except  Madagascar. 
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Family  64— TODID^    (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NBOTHOPtOAI. 
SU^HBOIONS. 

NsARcnc 

SUB-REOIOVa 

Paljurctio 

SUB-KBGIOlffS. 

Etbiopiah 
sub-rbqioks. 

Obisntal 

sub-rkjions. 

AwnuuAX 

SOB^RBOIOXB. 

--.           M 

The  Todies  are  delicate,  bright-coloured,  insectivorous  birds, 
of  small  size,  and  allied  to  the  Motmots,  although  externally 
more  resembling  flycatchers.  They  are  wholly  confined  to  the 
greater  Antilles,  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Hajrti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto 
Bico  having  each  a  peculiar  species  of  Todus,  while  another 
species,  said  to  be  from  Jamaica,  has  been  recently  described 
(Plate  XVL  VoL  IL  p.  67). 


Family  65.— MOMOTIDiE.    (6  Genera,  17  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Nbotropical 

SOB-RBQIom. 

NxARcno 

8UR-RXOIOH& 

Paljbarctio 

SUB-ftlOIOHS. 

Bthiopiah 
sub-bbqionb. 

Obiemtal 

SUB^RCQlOm. 

AUBTRALIAX 
SUB-RBOIONB. 

-fl.S- 



,— 

V 

^  f. 



The  Motmots  range  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  to  the  west 
coast  of  Ecuador,  but  seem  to  have  their  head-quarters  in  Gen- 
tral  America,  five  of  the  genera  and  eleven  species  occurring 
from  Panama  northwards,  two  of  the  genera  not  occurring  in 
South  America.    The  genera  are  as  follows : — 

Mamotus  (10  sp.),  Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  one  species 
extending  to  Tobago,  and  one  to  Western  Ecuador ;  Vro9p(Uha 
(1  sp.),  Gosta  Bica  to  the  Amazon ;  BarypJUhengus  (1  sp.),  Brazil 
and  Paraguay ;  Hylomanes  (2  sp.),  Guatemala ;  Prionirhynchus 
(2  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Upper  Amazon ;  JSumomoia  (1  sp.),  Hon- 
duras to  Chiriqui. 
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Family  66.— TROGONIDiE.     (7  Genera,  44  Species.) 


Oenkral  Distribution. 

NBOTBOnCAL 
SUB-KBOIOXN. 

NcABcnc 

SCB-RBOIOXS. 

Paukarctic 
sub-heoioms. 

Ethiopian 
sub-rboio^h. 

Orikmtal 
sub-rboioxs. 

AusrsAUAW 

SOB-BK^IONS. 

-a. 3. 4 



. 

i.a.s- 

i.a.3.4 



The  Trogons  form  a  well-marked  family  of  insectivorous 
forest-haunting  birds,  whose  dense  yet  puffy  plumage  exhibits 
the  most  exquisite  tints  of  pink,  crimson,  orange,  brown,  or 
metallic  green,  often  relieved  by  delicate  bands  of  pure  white. 
In  one  Guatemalan  species  the  tail  coverts  are  enormously 
lengthened  into  waving  plumes  of  rich  metallic  green,  as  grace- 
ful and  marvellous  as  those  of  the  Paradise-birds.  Trogons  are 
tolerably  abundant  in  the  Neotropical  and  Oriental  regions,  and 
are  represented  in  Africa  by  a  single  species  of  a  peculiar 
genus.    The  genera  now  generally  admitted  are  the  following  : — 

Trogon  (24  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico,  and  west  of  the  Andes 
in  Ecuador ;  Temnotrogon  (1  sp.),  Hayti ;  Prianoteles  (1  sp.), 
Cuba  (Plate  XVII.  Vol.  II.  p.  67) ;  Apaloderma  (2  sp.),  Tropical 
and  South  Africa;  Harpactes  (10  sp.),  the  Oriental  region,  exclud- 
ing China;  Pharomacrus  (5  sp.),  Amazonia  to  Guatemala; 
EuptUotis  (1  sp.),  Mexico. 

Semains  of  Trogon  have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits 
of  France ;  and  we  are  thus  able  to  understand  thie  existing 
distribution  of  the  family.  At  that  exceptionally  mild  period  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  these  birds  may  have  ranged  over  all 
Europe  and  North  America ;  but,  as  the  climate  became  more 
severe  they  gradually  became  restricted  to  the  tropical  regions, 
where  alone  a  sufficiency  of  fruit  and  insect-food  is  found  idl  the 
year  round. 
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Family  67.— ALCEDINIDiE.     (19  Genera,  125  Species.) 

General  Distbibution. 


KnTBOPtCAL 

8r»-BBoio3n. 


NzARcno 

SUB-BBaiOMl. 


Pal^carctic 
8uB*aBoioNa 


Etbiopian 

SUB-AKQIOmL 


Obiemtal 
sob-hboions. 


AUSTRAUAH 

SuB-amioifs. 


1. a  1^3. 4    |l.fl.3.4|l.fl.3.4|l.fl.3.4|l.fl.3.i»ll.a.3..% 


The  Kingfishers  are  distributed  universally,  but  very  un- 
equally, over  the  globe,  and  in  this  respect  present  some  of  the 
most  curious  anomalies  to  be  found  among  birds.  They  have 
their  metropolis  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
(our  first  Australian  sub-region),  from  Celebes  to  New  Guinea,  in 
which  district  no  less  than  13  out  of  the  1 9  generic  occur,  8  of  them 
being  peculiar ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  no  other  equally  varied 
group  of  universal  distribution,  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
generic  forms  confined  to  so  limited  a  district  From  this  centre 
kingfisher^  decrease  rapidly  in  every  direction.  In  Australia 
itself  there  are  only  4  genera  with  13  species ;  the  whole  Oriental 
region  has  only  6  genera,  1  being  peculiar ;  the  Ethiopian  also 
6  genera,  but  3  peculiar ;  and  each  of  these  have  less  than  half 
the  number  of  species  possessed  by  the  Australian  region.  The 
Palaearctic  region  possesses  only  3  genera,  all  derived  from  the 
Oriental  region ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  deficiency  is  shown 
by  the  usually  rich  Neotropical  region,  which  possesses  but  a 
single  genus,  common  to  the  larger  part  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  the  same  genus  is  alone  found  in  the  Nearctic  region, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  possesses  eight,  while 
the  latter  has  but  a  single  species.  These  facts  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  America  long  existed  without  king- 
fishers ;  and  that  in  comparatively  r^ent  times  (perhaps  during 
the  Miocene  or  Pliocene  period),  a  species  of  the  Old  World 
genus,  CeryUy  found  its  way  into  North  America,  and  spreading 
rapidly  southward  along  the  great  river-valleys  has  become 
differentiated  in  South  America  into  the  few  closely  allied  forms 
that  alone  inhabit  that  vast  country — ^the  richest  in  the  worlcj  in 
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fresh-water  fish,  and  apparently  the  best  fitted  to  sustain  a  varied 
and  numerous  body  of  kingfishers. 

The  names  of  the  genera,  with  their  distribution  aiid  the 
number  of  species  in  each,  as  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  ex- 
cellent monograph  of  the  family,  is  as  follows : — 

Alcedo  (9  sp.),  Palsdarctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions  (but 
absent  from  Madagascar),  and  extending  into  the  Atistro-Malaysui 
sub-region ;  Corythornis  (3  sp.),  the  whole  Ethiopian  nigion ; 
Alcyone  (7  sp.),  Australia  and  the  Austro-Malayan  sub-region, 
with  one  species  in  the  Philippine  Islands ;  Ctryle  (13  sp.),  absent 
only  from  Australia,  the  northern  half  of  the  Palaearctic  region, 
and  Madagascar ;  Pdargapsis  (9  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region, 
and  extending  to  Celebes  and  Timor  in  the  Austro-Malayan  sub- 
r^ion ;  Ceyx  (11  sp.),the  Oriental  region  smd  Austro-Malaysm  sub- 
region,  but  absent  from  Celebes,  and  only  one  species  in  continental 
India  smd  Ceylon ;  Ceyeopsis  (1  sp.),  Celebes ;  Myioceyx  (2  sp.), 
West  Africa ;  Ipmdiiui  (4  sp.),  Ethiopian  region ;  Synia  (2  sp.), 
Papua  and  North  Australia;  Halcyon  (36  sp.),  Australian, 
Oriental,  and  Ethiopian  regions,  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
Palflearctic ;  DcLcelo  (6  sp.),  Australia  and  New  Guinea ;  Todir- 
hamphus  (3  sp.).  Eastern  Pacific  Islands  only ;  MonachoUcyon  (1 
sp.),  Celebes ;  Cwndomix  (1  sp.),  Lombok  and  Flores ;  Cardnmtes 
(2  sp.),  Siam  to  Borneo  and  Java ;  Tany^ipi^iiu  (14  sp.),  Moluccas 
New  Guinea^  and  North  Australia  (Plate  X.  VoL  I.  p.  414) ; 

Cittura  (2  sp.),  Celebes  group ;  Melidora  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea. 

• 

Family  68.— BUCEEOTIDIiE.    (12  Genera,  50  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Nkotropioal 
SuB^Rioiosfa. 

Nkarctic 
Sus-BBaioiia. 

PALiBAKOnC 
SDB-REOIOmi. 

Ethiopiait 

SCB-RltOIONS. 

ORimTAL 
SOB-HBOIOMS. 

AuantAUAM 

SUB-RCGIONS. 

l.fl.3- 

i.a.3.4 

I 

The  Hombills  form  an  isolated  group  of  generally  large-sized 
birds,  whose  huge  bills  form  their  most  prominent  feature. 
They  are  popularly  associated  with  the  American  Toucans,  but 
have  no  close  relationship  to  them,  and  are  now  generally 
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considered  to  show  most  resemblance,  though  still  a  very  distant 
one,  to  the  kingfishers.  They  are  abundant  in  the  Ethiopian 
and  Oriental  regions,  and  extend  eastward  to  the  Solomon 
Islands.  Their  classification  is  very  unsettled,  for  though  they 
have  been  divided  into  more  than  twenty  genera  they  have  not 
yet  been  carefully  studied.  The  following  grouping  of  the 
genera — referring  to  the  numbers  in  the  Hand  Zts^-^must 
therefore  be  considered  as  only  provisional : — 

^967  M68  igesj  j^iiceros  (5  sp.),  idl  Indo-Malaya,  Arakan,  Nepal 
and  the  Neilgherries  (Plate  IX.  Vol.  I.  p.  339) ;  (i«»  -  m«i) 
tiydrodssa  (7  sp.),  India  and  Ceylon  to  Malaya  and  Celebes ; 
(i8«)  Beremcorms  (2  sp.),  Sumatra  and  West  Africa;  Q^ 
Calao  (3  sp.),  Tennaserim,  Malaya,  Moluccas  to  the  Solomon 
Islands ;  Q^)  Aceras  (1  sp.).  South-east  Himalayas  ;  Q^  ^^ 
Oranorrhinus  (3  sp.),  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Philippines, 
Celebes ;  Q^  Penelopides  (1  sp.),  Celebes ;  (i«»  -  mi)  x<Hikm 
(15  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Q'"^  Ehinaplax  (1  sp.), 
Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  Q^^  "  ^^*)  Bycanistes  (6  sp.),  West  Afidca 
with  East  and  South  Africa ;  Q^^  ^^  Menieeros  (3  sp.),  India 
and  Ceylon  to  Tenasserim ;  (^  Bucorvus  (2  sp.).  Tropical  and 
South  AMca. 


Family  69.— UPUPIDiE.    (1  Genus,  6  Species.) 


General  Distbibution. 


.•>« 


Neotropical 
BrB-BBOiosrs. 


NBAitcnc 

SUB-BBQIOMa. 


Paljubotic 

SaB-RBOIOMS. 


Ethiopian    |     Oriemtal 
sub-rjmjionb.     scb-reoions. 


AUSTRAUAK 
SUB-ACOlOIfS. 


-a-4 


l.fl.3.4 


l.fl.3  — 


The  Hoopoes  form  a  small  and  isolated  group  of  semi-terres- 
trial insectivorous  birds,  whose  nearest  affinities  are  with  the 
Hombills.  They  are  most  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  re- 
gion, but  extend  into  the  South  of  Europe  and  into  all  the 
continental  divisions  of  the  Oriental  region,  as  well  as  to  Ceyloi}, 
and  northwards  to  Pekin  and  Mongolia. 
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Family  70.— IREISORIDiE.    (1  Genus,  12  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NCOTBOPICAL 
SUB-BBOIONIt. 


NxAftcno 

SUB-IUSOIONS. 


Palaabctic 
sub-heoioks. 


E>rHIOPIAN 
8UB-R£OION*H. 


Oriuital 

8UB-RB010>r8. 


AlTBTlUlUAir 
SUB-BBOIOMK. 


i.a.3  — 


The  Irrisors  are  birds  of  generally  metallic  plumage,  which 
have  often  been  placed  with  the  Epunachidse  and  near  the  Sun- 
birds,'  or  Birds  of  Paradise,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  allied  to 
the  Hoopoes.  They  are  strictly  confined  to  the  continent  of 
Africa,  ranging  from  Abyssinia  to  the  west  coast,  and  southward 
to  the  Cape  Colony.  They  have  been  divided  into  several  sub- 
genera which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  notice  (Plate  IV.  YoL  L 
p.  261). 


Family  71.— PODABGIDiE.    (3  Genera,  20  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

KnyntopicAL 

8rB-BS0I0H& 

Nbabctio 

SaB-BBQIONa. 

FALJBAROnC 
SUB-BBOIOm. 

Ethiopian 

gUB-BKOIONS. 

Obicmtal* 
SoB-BBaiom. 

Austbauam 
sub-bbqiokb. 







— 

l.a.3.4 

The  Podargidae,  or  Frog-mouths,  are  a  family  of  rather  large- 
sized  nocturnal  insectivorous  birds,  closely  allied  to  the  Goat- 
suckers, but  distinguished  by  their  generally  thicker  bills,  and 
especially  by  hunting  for  their  food  on  trees  or  on  the  ground, 
instead  of  seizing  it  on  the  wing.  They  abound  most  in  the  Austra- 
lian region,  but  one  genus  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  Oriental 
region.     The  following  are  the  genera  with  their  distribution  : — 

Podarg^is  (10  sp.),  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the  Papuan 
Islands  (Plate  XII.  Vol  I.  p.  441) ;  Batrachostomus  (6  sp.),  the 
Oriental  region  (excluding  Philippine  Islands  and  China)  and 
tlie  northern  Moluccas  ;  JEgothdes  (4  sp.),  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  Papuan  Islands. 
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Family  72.— STEATORNlTHIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


Obnbral  Distribution. 


Nbotrc^ical 
sub-rbqions. 

NBARCnC 
SUB-RBOIOMa 

Faljkabctic 

Su»-RBOIOM8. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-REOIONa. 

Obibntal 
sub-rsoioms. 

AOSTRALIAV 
SUB-REOIOMS. 

^  O   ..  — 

^  IB   ~~   — 

This  family  contains  a  single  bird — the  Guacharo — forming  the 
genus  Steatomis,  first  discovered  by  Humboldt  in  a  cavern  in 
Venezuela,  and  since  found  in  deep  ravines  near  Bogota,  and  also 
in  Trinidad.  Although  apparently  allied  to  the  Goat-suckers 
it  is  a  vegetable-feeder,  and  is  altogether  a  very  anomalous  bird 
whose  position  in  the  system  is  still  undetermined. 


Family  73.— CAPRIMULGID.E.     (17  Genera,  91  Species.) 


GlUnCIUL  DiSTBIBUTION. 

NlOTBOPIOAL 
SUV-BBOIOMII. 

NsABcno 

SUR-HSOIOHB. 

Paljearctic 
SuB-msaxoNs. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BCOIONa. 

ORimTAL 
SUB-BSOIONS. 

AUSTRAXJAIf 
SCB-BBOIOHB. 

l.fl.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.s.^. 

I. a. 9.^ 

I  .fl  -  — 

The  Goat-suckers,  or  Night-jars,  are  crepuscular  insectivorous 
birds,  which  take  their  prey  on  the  wing,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  soft  and  beautifully  mottled  plumage,  swift  and  silent 
flight,  and  strange  cries  often  imitating  the  human  voice.  They 
are  universally  distributed,  except  that  they  do  not  reach  New 
Zealand  or  the  remoter  Pacific  Islands.  The  South  American 
genus,  Nyctibivs,  differs  in  structure  and  habits  from  the  other 
goat-suckers  and  should  perhaps  form  a  distinct  family.  More 
than  half  the  genera  inhabit  the  Neotropical  region.  The  genera 
are  as  follows : — 

Nydibius  (6  sp.),  Brazil  to  Guatemala,  Jamaica;  Capri- 
mtUgus  (35  sp.),  Palaearctic,  Oriental,  and  Ethiopian  regions,  with 
the  Austro-Malay  Islands  and  North  Australia;  Hydropsalis 
(8  sp.).  Tropical  South  America  to  La  Plata  ;  Antrostomus  (10 
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sp.),  La  Plata  and  Bolivia  to  Canada,  Cuba ;  Steru^pais  (4  sp.), 
Martinique  to  Columbia,  West  Peru  and  Chili ;  SipTumorhis  (1  sp.), 
Jamaica ;  ffeleothreptus  (1  sp.),  Demerara ;  Nyctidromus  (2  sp.), 
South  Brazil  to  Central  America ;  Scortamis  (3  sp.),  West  and 
East  Afidca;  Macrodipteryx  (2  sp.),  West  and  Central  Africa; 
Cosmetomis  (1  sp.),  all  Tropical  Africa ;  Podager  (1  sp.),  Tropical 
South  America  to  La  Plata ;  Lurocalis  (2  sp.),  Brazil  fmd 
Guiana;  CJiordeiles  (8  sp.),  Brazil  and  West  Peru  to  Canada, 
Porto  Bico,  Jamaica ;  Nyctiprogne  (1  sp.),  Brazil  and  Amazonia ; 
Eurostopodus  (2  sp.),  Australia  and  Papuan  Islands ;  Zyncamis 
(4  sp.),  Burmah,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Celebes. 


Family  74— CTPSELID^.    (7  Genera,  53  Species.) 

General  Distbibution. 


NlOTROPlCAL 
BUB-RBOloai. 


NxABcnc 
8aB-BaaxoN& 


FALJMJtCTIC 

SuB-UBoioim. 


ETBIOPIAir     I       ORXCMTiLL 


AoanuLiAM 

SUB-ABQXOH^ 


l.a.3.<4  I  l.fl.3.4 


l.fl.3.4    l.fl.3.i».    l.fl.3.i»       l.fl.3 


The  Swifts  can  almost  claim  to  be  a  cosmopolitan  group, 
but  for  their  absence  from  New  Zealand.  They  are  most 
abundant  both  in  genera  and  species  in  the  Neotropical  and 
Oriental  regions.  The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the 
genera : — 

Cypselvs  (1  sp.),  absent  only  from  the  whole  of  North  America 
and  the  Pacific ;  PanypHla  (3  sp.),  Guatemala  and  Guiana,  and 
extending  into  North-west  America ;  CoUocalia  (10  sp.),  Mada- 
gascar, the  wh<)le  Oriental  region  and  eastward  through  New 
Guinea  to  the  Marquesas  Islands;  Dendrochdidon  (5  sp.), 
Oriental  region  and  eastward  to  New  Guinea;  Choetura  (15 
sp.).  Continental  America  (excluding  South  Temperate),  West 
Africa  and  Madagascar,  the  Oriental  region.  North  China  and 
the  Amoor,  Celebes,  Australia ;  Hemiprocne  (3  sp.),  Mexico  to 
La  Plata,  Jamaica  and  Hayti ;  Cypseloides  (2  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Peru ;  Nephascetes  (2  sp.),  Cuba,  Jamaica,  North-west  America. 
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Family  75.— TROCHILID^.    (118  Genera,  390  Species.) 


Oknebal  Distribution. 

NlOTBOPIOAL 
SUB-BBOIOm. 

NxARcno 

SUB-BBOIOMl. 

l.fl.3.4 

PALiBABCriC 
8u»-BBOIOMI. 

Ethiopiah 

BtJB-RaOlOBB. 

ORimTAL 
8UB-&Ka01l8. 

AonsAUAV 

SUB-BIOIOIIB. 

1.8.3.4^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The  wonderfully  varied  smd  beautiful  Humming-Birds  are 
confined  to  the  American  continent,  where  they  range  from 
Sitjca  to  Cape  Horn,  while  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  has  two 
peculiar  species.  Only  6  species,  belonging  to  3  genera,  are 
found  in  the  Nearctic  region,  and  most  of  these  have  extended 
their  range  from  the  south.  They  are  excessively  abundant  in 
the  forest-clad  Anders  from  Mexico  to  Chili,  some  species  extend- 
ing up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  they  diminish  in 
number  and  variety  in  the  plains,  however  luxuriant  the  vege- 
tation. In  place  of  giving  here  the  names  and  distribution  of 
the  numerous  genera  into  which  they  are  now  divided  (which 
will  be  found  in  the  tables  of  the  genera  of  the  l^eotropical 
r^on),  it  may  be  more  useful  to  present  a  summary  of  their 
distribution  in  the  sub-divisions  of  the  American  continent, 
as  follows : — 

Sub.  Sa1>>        Nearetio 

rn^on  III.  r^on  IV.    region. 
Cnvpical    (AntUlea.)   (Temp. 
(N.  Amer.)  N.  Amer.) 


Genera  in  each  Sub-region 

Pecoliar  Genera      

Species  in  each  Sub-region 


Sub-  Sub- 
region  I.  region  II. 
(Patagonia  CTropical 
A  8.  Andes.)  S.  Amer.) 

10  90 

8  58 

15  275 


41 

14 

100 


8 

5 

15 


3 
0 
6 


The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  has  two  species,  and  Masafuera, 
an  island  beyond  it,  one ;  the  three  forming  a  peculiar  genus. 
The  island  of  Tres  Marias,  about  60  miles  from  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico,  possesses  a  peculiar  species  of  humming-bird,  and 
the  Bahamas  two  species ;  but  none  inhabit  either  the  Falkland 
Islands  or  the  Galapagos. 

like  most  groups  which  are  very  rich  in  species  and  in 
generic  forms,  the  humming-birds  are  generally  very  local,  small 
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generic  groups  being  confined  to  limited  districts ;  while  single 
mountains,  valleys,  or  small  islands,  often  possess  species  found 
nowhere  else.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  Trochilidse 
are  really  insectivorous  birds,  although  they  also  feed  largely,  but 
probably  never  exclusively,  on  the  nectar  of  flowers.  Their 
nearest  allies  are  undoubtedly  the  Swifts;  but  the  wide  gap 
that  now  separates  them  from  these,  as  well  as  the  wonderful 
variety  of  form  and  of  development  of  plumage,  that  is  found 
among  them,  alike  point  to  their  origin,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
in  the  forests  of  the  once  insular  Andes.  There  is  perhaps  no 
more  striking  contrast  of  the  Kke  nature,  to  be  found,  than  that 
between  the  American  kingfishers — confined  to  a  few  closely 
allied  forms  of  one  Old  World  genus — and  the  American  hum- 
ming-birds with  more  than  a  hundred  diversified  generic  forms 
imlike  everything  else  upon  the  globe ;  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  any  other  cause  for  this  difference,  than  a  (compara- 
tively) very  recent  introduction  in  the  one  case,  and  a  very  high 
antiquity  in  the  other. 

Oeneral  Bemarks  on  the  Distribvition  of  the  Pieariof. 

The  very  heterogeneous  mass  of  birds  forming  the  Order 
Picarifle,  contains  25  families,  307  genera  and  1,604  species. 
This  gives  about  64  species  to  each  femily,  while  in  the  Passeres 
the  proportion  is  nearly  double,  or  111  species  per  family. 
There  are,  in  fact,  only  two  very  large  families  in  the  Order, 
which  happen  to  be  the  first  and  last  in  the  series — Picidae  and 
Trochilidae.  Two  others — Cuculidee  and  AlcedinidsB— are  rather 
large;  while  the  rest  are  all  small,  seven  of  them  consisting 
only  of  a  single  genus  and  from  one  to  a  dozen  species.  Only 
one  of  the  families — ^Alcedinidae — ^is  absolutely  cosmopolitan, 
but  three  others  are  nearly  so,  Caprimulgidee  and  Cypselidae 
being  only  absent  from  New  Zealand,  and  Cuculidee  from  the 
Canadian  sub-region  of  North  America.  Eleven  families  inhabit 
the  Old  World  only,  while  seven  are  confined  to  the  New 
World,  only  one  of  these — Trochilidce— ^being  common  lo  the 
Neotropical  and  Nearctic  regions. 

The  Picarise  are  highly  characteristic  of  tropical  faunas,  for 
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while  no  less  than  15  out  of  the  25  families  are  exclusively 
tropical,  none  are  confined  to,  or  have  their  chief  development 
in,  the  temperate  regions.  They  are  best  represented  in  the 
Ethiopian  region,  v^hich  possesses  17  families,  4  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  it ;  while  the  Oriental  region  has  only  14  families, 
none  of  which  are  peculiar.  The  Neotropical  region  has  also 
14  families,  but  6  of  them  are  peculiar.  The  Australian  region 
has  8,  the  Palsearctic  9  and  the  Nearctic  6  families,  but  none 
of  these  are  peculiar.  We  may  see  a  reason  for  the  great 
specialization  of  this  tropical  assemblage  of  birds  in  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Neotropical  regions,  in  the  fact  of  the  large  extent  of 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator  which  these  two  regions  alone 
possess,  and  their  extreme  isolation  either  by  sea  or  deserts 
from  other  regions, — an  isolation^  which  we  know  was  in  both 
cases  much  greater  in  early  Tertiary  times.  It  is,  perhaps,  for 
a  similar  reason  that  we  here  find  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
connection  between  Australia  and  South  America  which  other 
groups  exhibit;  for  that  connection  has  most  probably  been 
effected  by  a  former  communication  between  the  temperate 
southern  extremities  of  those  two  continents.  The  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  fact,  is  that  presented  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Megalsemidse  and  Trogonidse  over  the  tropics 
of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  In  the  absence  of  palaegnto- 
logical  evidence  as  to  the  former  history  of  the  Megaleemidae, 
we  are  imable  to  say  positively,  whether  it  owes  its  present 
distribution  to  a  former  closer  union  between  these  continents 
in  intertropical  latitudes,  or  to  a  much  greater  northern  i-ange 
of  the  group  at  the  period  when  a  luxuriant  sub-tropical  vege- 
tation extended  far  toward  the  Arctic  regions;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  Trogon  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  South  of 
France  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
explanation  in  the  case  of  both  these  families. 

The  Neotropical  region,  owing  to  its  enormous  family  of 
humming-birds,  is  by  far  the  richest  in  Picariae,  possessing 
nearly  half  the  total  number  of  species,  and  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  genera.  Three  families,  the  Bucerotidce,  Meropidce 
and  Coraciidae  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  and 
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Ethiopian  r^ons,  a  few  ouUjdng  species  only  enterii^  the 
Australian  or  the  Palaaarctic  regions.  One  fianiily  (Todidse)  is 
confined  to  the  West  Indian  Islands ;  and  another  (Leptosomid^B) 
consisting  of  but  a  single  species,  to  Madagascar ;  parallel  cases 
to  the  Drepanididae  among  the  Passeres,  peculiar  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  Apterygidae  among  the  Struthiones, 
pecidiar  to  New  Zealand. 

Order  III.—P8ITTACL 

The  Parrots  have  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  ornithologists,  and  no  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  the  order  into  families  and  genera  has  yet  been  reached. 
Professor  Garrod  has  lately  examined  certain  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  a  large  number  of  genera,  and  proposes  to  revolu- 
tionize the  ordinary  classifications.  Until,  however,  a  general 
examination  of  their  whole  anatomy,  internal  and  external,  has 
been  made  by  some  competent  authority,  it  will  be  unsafe  to 
adopt  the  new  system,  as  we  have  as  yet  no  guide  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  characters  made  use  o£  I  therefore  keep 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  old  groups,  foimded  on  external 
characters,  only  using  the  indications  furnished  by  Professoi: 
Garrod's  paper,  to  determine  the  position  of  doubtful  genera. 


Family  76.— CACATUIDiE.    (5  Genera,  35  Species.) 


Oensral  Distbibution. 


Nbothopioal 
8rB-&aoioaia 


NcARcrio 
Sus-BmoNa. 


Pajubarctic 
sob-beoiomb. 


Ethiopian 
sub-rkqiokil 


Oriemtal 

SUB-BBniOKB. 


AUSTRAUAV 
SUB-BBQIONa 


l.fl 


The  Cacatuidse,  Plyctolophidae,  or  Camptolopfaidsa,  as  they  have 
been  variously  termed,  comprise  all  those  crested  parrots  usually 
termed  Cockatoos,  together  with  one  or  two  doubtful  forma 
They  are  very  abundant  in  the  Australian  region,  more  espe^ 
cially  in  the  Austro-Malayan  portion  of  it  one  species  inhabiting 
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the  Philippine  Islsmds ;  but  they  do  not  pass  further  east  than 
the  Solomon  Islands  and  are  not  found  in  New  Zealand.  The 
distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follow: — 

Cacatua  (18  sp.)  ranges  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Celebes 
and  Lombok,  to  the  Solomon  Islands  and  to  Tasmania ;  CalapsiUa 
(1  sp.)  Australia ;  CcUyptorhynchus  (8  sp.)  is  confined  to  Australia 
and  Tasmania ;  Microglassm  (2  sp.)  (perhaps  a  distinct  family) 
to  the  Papusm  district  and  North  Australia;  Licmetis  (3  sp.) 
Australia,  Solomon  Islands,  and  (?)  New  Guinea;  Nasitema 
(3  sp.),  a  minute  form,  the  smallest  of  the  whole  order,  and 
perhaps  not  belonging  to  this  family,  is  only  known  from  the 
Papuan  and  Solomon  Islands. 

Family  77.— PLATYCEECID^.    (11  Genera,  57  Species.) 

Obnebal  Distribution. 


KlOTBOPICAl. 

Sus-BBoiom. 

NSARCnC 
SUB-RBOIOKS. 

PALiBARCriO 
SUB-RBOIOVg. 

Ethiopian 
sub-rboiohb. 

Oribntal 

SUB-RIOIOIfS. 

Adbtkalian 

SUB-RaOIOMSL 

1  .Jk  .3.4 

• 

The  PlatycercidaB  comprise  a  series  of  large-tailed  Parrots,  of 
weak  structure  and  gorgeous  colours,  with  a  few  ground-feed- 
ing genera  of  more  sober  protective  tints;  the  whole  family 
being  confined  to  the  Australian  region.    The  genera  are : — 

^«6  1999  2000J  Hatyctrcus  (14  sp.),  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Nor- 
folk Island;  Psephatus  (6  sp.),  Australia;  Polytelia  (3  sp.), 
Australia ;  Nymphims  (1  sp.),  Australia  and  New  Caledonia ; 
(2002  2008)  Aprosmictns  (6  sp.),  Australia,  Papua,  Timor,  and  Mo- 
luccas; B/rrhtUapsis  (3  sp.),  Tonga  and  Fiji  Islands;  Cyano- 
ramphua  (14  sp.),  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  New  Caledonia, 
and  Society  \BlaJiAB\\Mel(ypdttacu8  (1  sp.),  Australia;  Euphema 
(7  sp.),  Australia ;  Pezaporus  (1  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ; 
Geap»Utacu8  (1  sp.).  West  Australia.  The  four  last  genera  are 
ground-feeders,  and  are  believed  by  Professor  Garrod  to  be  allied 
to  the  Owl-Parrot  of  New  Zealand  (Strivgaps). 
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Family  78.— PALiEORNITHED^. .  (8  Genera,  65  Species.) 


• 

• 

• 

Genkral  Distribution. 

NeOTBOPTCAL 

8in»-]iBoio3i& 

Nbabctio 

SUB-BKUOHB. 

PAX.AABCnC 

SuB-Bsoioini. 

Ethiopian 
8uB-&iBaioiia. 

ORXBirTAL 
BOB-BaOlOVB. 

AUflTRAUAV 

SuB-asoiom^ 



• 



i%a-A 

l.fl.3.4 

l.fl 

I  class  here  a  group  of  birds  brought  together,  for  the  most 
part,  by  geographical  distribution  as  well  as  by  agreement  in  in- 
ternal structure,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  a  very  uncertain 
and  provisional  character. 

Palceomis  (1 8  sp.),  the  Oriental  region,  Mauritius,  Eodriguez, 
and  Seychelle  Islands,  and  a  species  in  Tropical  Africa,  apparently 
identical  with  the  Indian  P,  torquatiis,  and  therefore— considering 
the  very  ancient  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
improbability  of  the  species  remaining  unchanged  if  originating 
by  natural  causes — most  likely  the  progeny  of  domestic  birds  in- 
troduced from  India.  Ptioniturus  (3  sp.),  Celebes  and  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  (^)  Geoffroyus  (5  sp.),  Bouru  to  Timor  and 
the  Solomon  Islands ;  Tanygnathus  (5  sp.),  Philippines,  Celebes, 
and  Moluccas  to  New  Guinea ;  Eclectus  (8  sp.),  Moluccas  and 
Papuan  Islands ;  Psittinus  (1  sp.),  Tenasserim  to  Sumatra  and 
Borneo;  Cyclopsitta  (8  sp.),  Papuan  Islands,  Philippines  and 
North-east  Australia ;  Lorieulys  (17  sp.),  ranges  over  the  whole 
Oriental  region  to  Flores,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Papuan  island 
of  Mysol;  but  most  of  the  species  are  concentrated  in  the  district 
including  the  Philippines,  Celebes,  Gilolo,  and  Flores,  there 
being  1  in  India,  1  in  South  China,  1  in  Ceylon,  1  in  Java,  1  in 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  3  in  Celebes,  5  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  rest  in  the  Moluccas,  Mysol,  and  Flores.  This 
genus  forms  a  transition  to  the  next  family. 
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Family  79.— TRICHOGLOSSIDJE.    (6  Genera,  57  Species.) 


' 

Gbnbral  DisraiBunoN. 

Keotbopical 

NxABcmo 

SUB^BSpIONa. 

PAifiRARmr 

Ethiopuh 
sub-bkoiootl 

Oribhtal 
8a«-BEntoN8. 

AVSTRAUAK 
SUB-MOIONS. 

SDB-Bioioaf& 

8UB*K«>10M& 

, 

i.a.3  ~ 

The  TrichoglossidsB,  or  Brush-tongued  Paroquets,  including  the 
Lories,  are  exclusively  confinid  to  the  Australian  region,  wh^re 
they  extend  from  Celebes  to  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  south 
to  Tasmania.  The  genus  Nanodes  (=  Laihamu^  has  been 
shown  by  Professor  Garrod  to  differ  from  Trichoglosms  in  the 
position  of  the  carotid  arteries.  I  therefore  make  it  a  distinct 
genus  but  do  not  consider  that  it  should  be  placed  in  another 
family.    The  genera  here  admitted  are  as  follows : — 

Trichoglosms  (29  sp.),  ranges  over  the  whole  Austro-Malay 
and  Australian  sub-r^ons,  and  to  the  Society  Islands ;  (^^) 
Nanodes  (1  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania;  Charmosyna  (1  sp.), 
New  Guinea  (Plate  X  Vol  I.  p.  414) ;  Eos  (9  sp.),  Bouru  and 
Sanguir  Island  north  of  Celebes,  to  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  in 
Puynipet  Island  to  the  north-east  of  New  Ireland;  (^  *^®)  Lorius 
(13  sp.),  Bouru  and  the  Solomon  Islands ;  (^^  *^  GoriphUus  (4 
sp.),  Samoa,  Tonga,  Society  and  Marquesas  Islands. 

Family  80.— CONUEID^.    (7  Genera,  79  Species.) 


OsiTERAL  Distribution. 

' 

Kkotbopical 
BuB-Kuioire. 

NsABcno 

8T7B-RBOXOH& 

Faljulbctio 
sub-bboiohb. 

Ethiopiah 

SUB-BBOIONB. 

Orikktal 
sub-rsoioms. 

AusrmAUAH 
SuB-nnuoiva. 

|i.a.3.4 

H    ,  . 

. 

—  —  •—■. 

The  ConuridfiB,  which  consist  of  the  Macaws  and  their  allies, 
are  wholly  confined  to  America,  ranging  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  South  Carolina  and  Nebraska,  with  Cuba  and 
Jamaica.    Professor  Garrod  places  Pyrrhmra  (which  has  generally 

Vol.  n.— 22 
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been  classed  as  a  part  of  the  genus  Conurus)  in  a  separate  family, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  ambiens  muscle  of  the  knee, 
but  as  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  classificational  value  of  this 
character,  it  is  better  for  the  present  to  keep  both  as  distinct 
genera  of  the  same  family.    The  genera  are : — 

Ara  (15  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico  smd  Cuba ;  Rhyncopsitta  (1 
sp.),  Mexico ;  Hemcognathtis  vl  sp.),  Chili ;  Conwnis  (30  sp.),  the 
range  of  the  family;  Pyrrhura  (16  sp.),  Paraguay  and  BoKvia  to 
Costa  Sica ;  Bolbarhynehm  (7  sp.),  La  Plata,  Bolivia  and  West 
Peru,  with  one  species  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala ;  Brotogerys  (9 
sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico. 

Family  81.— PSITTACIDJE.— (12  Genera,  87  Species.) 


GenrraXi  Distribution. 

Kbotropioal 
Si'-B-BBaioxa 

Nbabctic 

8l7B-BBaiOMS. 

VAXJLkmCTK 
SUB-REOIOm. 

Etbiopian 
sub-rkoionii. 

Oriental 
SuB-REniom. 

AUSTRALIAX 
SUB-RCGIOKS. 

-fl.3.4 





l.fl.3.4 





The  Psittacidae  comprise  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  Parrots  and  Paroquets  of  the  Neotropical  and  Ethiopian  r^ons, 
which  are  combined  here  more  for  convenience  than  because 
they  are  believed  to  form  a  natural  group.  The  genera  Chrysotis 
and  Pionvs  have  no  oil-gland,  while  Psitiacula  and  Agapamis 
have  lost  the  furcula,  but  neither  of  these  characters  are  pro- 
bably of  more  than  generic  value.    The  genera  are : — 

Psittacus  (2  sp.).  West  Africa ;  Coracopsis  (5  sp.),  Madagascar, 
Comoro,  and  Seychelle  Islands ;  PceocepJuilus  (9  sp.),  all  Tropical 
and  South  Africa ;  (^^  —  *^)  Caica  (9  sp.),  Mexico  to  Amazonia ; 
Chry soils  (32  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands ;  Triclaria  (1  sp.),  Brazil :  Deroptyus  (1  sp.),  Amazonia ; 
Pionvs  (9  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico ;  Urochroma  (7  sp.).  Tro- 
pical South  America;  Psittacula  (6  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico; 
PoltopsMa  (2  sp.),  Madagascar  and  West  Africa ;  Agapomis  (4 
sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa, 
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Family  82.— NESTOEID^E.    (?  2  Genera,  6  Species.) 


General  DitrrRiBuriOM. 


NiOTftOPICAL 

Sub-bboiomh. 


NxABcno     I  PaluBabctic 

SUB-HSOIOXB.       SUB-MSQIOVS. 


Bthiopiam    I     OainiTAL 

SUB-RIQIOlfB.      SUB-BBQIOM. 


AtTBTRALIAir 
SOB-BBOIOm. 


The  present  family  is  formed  to.  receive  the  genus  Nestor  (5 
sp.),  confined  to  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.  Its  affinities 
are  doubtful,  but*  it  appears  to  have  relations  with  the  American 
ConuridsB  and  the  Australian  Trichoglossidse.  With  it  is  placed 
the  rare  and.  remarkable  Dasyptilus  (1  sp.),  of  New  Guinea,  of 
i¥hich  however  very  little  is  known. 

Family  83.— STRINGOPIDiE.     (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Kbotbopical 
BrB-BBoiosa. 

NCARcrio 

SUB-BKHOm. 

pALiBABOnC 
SUB-BBOIOIIH. 

Ethiopian    ,     Obibhtal 

SOB-BBOIOtfBL       SOB-BBaiON8. 

AUSTBAUAM 
SUB-BBGIONS. 

r™  ...           A 

^ 

This  family  contains  only  the   curious    owl-like  nocturnal 
IParrot  of    New  Zealand,  Stringops  hdbroptiltis   (Plate   XIII. 
^ol  .1.  p.  455).    An  allied  species  is  said  to  inhabit  the  Chatham* 
Uslands,  if  not  now  extinct 

Oeneral  Remarks  on,  the  DistrOmtion  of  the  Psittad, 

Although  the  Parrots  are  now  generally  divided  into  several 
^tinct  families,  yet  they  form  so  well  marked  and  natural  a 
group,  and  are  so  widely  separated  from  all  other  birds,  that 
"we  may  best  discuss  their  peculiarities  of  geographical  distri- 
bution by  treating  them  as  a  whole.  By  the  preceding 
enumeration  we  find  that  there  are  about  386  species  of  known 
parrots,  which  are  divided  into  52  genera.  They  are  pre- 
eminently a  tropical  group,  for  although  a  few  species  extend 
a  considerable    distance   into   the   temperate  zone,  these  are 
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marked  exceptions  to  the  lule  which  limits  the  parrot  tribe  to 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  roughly  defined  as  extend- 
ing about  SO""  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  In  America  a  species 
of  Gonvrus  reaches  the  straits  of  Magellan  on  the  south,  while 
another  inhabits  the  United  States,  and  once  extended  to  the 
great  lakes,  although  now  confined  to  the  south-eastern  districts. 
In  Africa  parrots  do  not  reach  the  northern  tropic,  owing  to  the 
desert  nature  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  south  they  barely  reach 
the  Orange  Eiver.  In  India  they  extend  to  about  35^  N.  in  the 
western  Himalayas ;  and  in  the  Australian  region,  not  only  to 
New  Zealand  but  to  Macquarie  Islands  in  54^  S.,  the  farthest 
point  from  the  equator  reached  by  the  group.  But  although 
found  in  all  the  tropical  regions  they  are  most  unequally  dis- 
tributed. Africa  is  poorest,  possessing  only  6  genera  and  25 
species;  the  Oriental  region  is  also  very  poor,  having  but  6 
genera  and  29  species ;  the  Neotropical  region  is  much  richer, 
having  14  genera  and  141  species ;  while  the  smallest  in  area 
and  the  least  tropical  in  climate — the  Australian  region,  pos- 
sesses 31  genera  and  176  species,  and  it  also  possesses  exclusively 
5  of  the  families,  TrichoglossidsB,  Platycercidee,  Cacatuidae, 
Nestoridse,  and  Stringopidse.  The  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  contains  the  largest  number  of  parrots  in  proportion  to  its 
area  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Austro-Malayan  sub-region,  including 
the  islands  from  Celebes  to  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  area  of 
these  islands  is  probably  not  one-fifteenth  of  that  of  the  four 
tropical  regions,  yet  they  contain  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of 
all  the  known  pairots.  In  this  area  too  are  found  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  forms, — all  the  crimson  lories,  the  great  black 
Cockatoos,  the  pigmy  Nasitema,  the  raquet-tailed  Prianiturus, 
and  the  bareheaded  Dasyptilus. 

The  almost  universal  distribution  of  Parrots  wherever  the 
climate  is  sufficiently  mild  or  uniform  to  furnish  them  with  a 
perennial  supply  of  food,  no  less  than  their  varied  details  of 
organization,  combined  with  a  great  uniformity  of  general  type, 
— tell  us,  in  unmistakable  language,  of  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  only  early  record  of  extinct  parrots  is,  however,  in  the 
Miocene  of  France,  where  remains  apparently  allied  to  the  West 
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African  PsiUacus,  have  been  fonncL  But  the  origin  of  so  wide- 
spread, isolated,  and.  varied  a  group,  must  be  far  earlier  than 
this,  and  not  improbably  dates  back  beyond  the  dawn  of  the 
Tertiary  period.  Some  primeval  forms  may  have  entered  the 
Australian  region  with  the  Marsupials,  or  not  long  after  them ; 
while  perhaps  at  a  somewhat  later  epoch  they  were  introduced 
into  South  America.  In  these  two  regions  they  have  greatly 
flourished,  while  in  the  two  other  tropical  regions  only  a  few 
types  have  been  found,  capable  of  maintaining  themselves,  among 
the  higher  forms  of  mammalia,  and  in  competition  with  a  more 
varied  series  of  birds.  This  seems  much  more  probable  than 
the  supposition  that  so  highly  organized  a  group  should  have 
originated  in  the  Australian  r^on,  and  subsequently  become 
80  widely  spread  over  the  globe. 

Order  IV.—COLUMBJE. 


Family  84— COLUMBID-^     (44  Genera,  355  Species.) 


Obnkbal  Distribution. 

l?K0TltOPICAL 
SUB-ESaiOHS. 

Nbabctio 

SUB-RBOIOMa 

SUB-ABOIOVS. 

Ethiopia  11 

SUB-BBOIOm. 

OfUBMTAL 
BUB-RBOIOMI. 

AOSTRALIAV 

BuB-REoioira. 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

The  ColumbidflB,  or  Pigeons  and  Doves,  are  almost  universally 
distributed,  but  very  unequally  in  the  different  regions.  Being 
best  adapted  to  live  in  warm  or  temperate  climates,  they  dimin- 
ish rapidly  northwards,  reaching  about  62''  K  Latitude  in  North 
America,  but  considerably  farther  in  Europe.  Both  the  Nearc- 
tic  and  Palaearctic  regions  are  very  poor  in  genera  and  species 
of  pigeons,  those  of  the  former  region  being  mostly  allied  to 
Ifeotropicid,  and  those  of  the  latter  to  Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
types.  The  Ethiopian  region  is,  however,  itself  very  poor,  and 
several  of  its  peculiar  forms  are  confined  to  the  Madagascar  sub- 
xegion.  The  Neotropical  region  is  very  rich  in  peculiar  genera, 
though  but  moderately  so  in  number  of  species.     The  Oriental 
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region  closely  approaches  it  in  both  respects ;  but  the  Austra- 
lian region  is  by  far  the  richest,  possessing  nearly  double  the 
genera  and  species  of  any  other  region,  and  abounding  in  re- 
markable forms  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  genera  and 
species  in  each  region,  and  enables  us  readily  to  determine 
the  comparative  richness  and  isolation  of  each,  as  regards  this 
extensive  family : — 


Begions. 

Kg.  of  Geneia. 

FtoeoUftr  Genera. 

No.  of  Spedet. 

Neotropical 
Nearctic 

18 
5 

9 

1 

76 

7 

PalfParctic 

8 

0 

9 

Ethiopian 

6 

1 

87 

Oriental 

12 

1 

66 

Australian 

24 

14 

14d 

With  the  exception  of  Columba  and  Turtur,  which  have  a 
wide  range,  Treron,  common  to  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
regions,  and  Carpophaga,  to  the  Oriental  and  Australian,  most 
of  the  genera  of  pigeons  are  either  restricted  to  or  very 
characteristic  of  a  single  region. 

The  distribution  of  the  genera  here  admitted  is  as  follows  : — 
Treron  (37  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region,  and  eastward  to 
Celebes,  Amboyna  and  Flores,  also  the  whole  Ethiopian  region 
to  Madagascar ;  PHlopus  (52  sp.),  the  Australian  region  (exclud- 
ing New  Zealand)  and  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region ;  Alectrosnas 
(4  sp.),  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  Islands :  Carpaphaga 
(50  sp.),  the  whole  Australian  and  Oriental  regions,  but  much 
the  most  abundant  in  the  former;  (^*)  lantJiotnas  (11  sp.), 
Japan,  Andaman,  Nicobar,  and  Philippine  Islands,  Timor  and 
Gilolo  to  Samoa  Islands;  (^®)  LeucomeUBna  (1  sp.),  Australia; 
Lopholaimua  (1  sp.),  Australia ;  (^  *^  ^^)  AUoRcomus  (2  sp.), 
Himalayas  to  Ceylon  and  Tenasserim ;  Columba  (46  sp.), 
generally  distributed  over  all  the  regions  except  the  Australian, 
one  species  however  in  the  Fiji  Islands ;  Edopistes  (1  sp.),  east 
of  North  America  with  British  Columbia;  Zenaidura  (2  sp.), 
Veragua  to  Canada  and  British  Columbia  ;  (Ena  (1  sp.).  Tropical 
and  South  Africa;  Oeopelia  (6  sp.),  Philippine  Islands  and  Java 
to  Australia ;  Macropygia  (14  sp.),  Nepal,  Hainan,  Nioobar,  Java, 
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and  Philippines  to  Australia  and  New  Irdand ;  Turaccena  (3 
sp.),  Celebes,  Timor,  and  Solomon  Islands;  Beinwardtomas  {1 
sp.),  Celebes  to  New  Guinea;  Turtur  (24  sp.),  Palsearctic, 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  with  Austro-Malaya ;  Chceme- 
pelia  (7  sp.),  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Jamaica,  California,  and 
South-east  United  States;  Colurabula  (2  sp.),  Brazil  and  La 
Plata  to  Chili;  Scardafella  (2  sp.),  Brazil  and  Guatemala; 
Zenaida  (10  sp.),  Chili  and  La  Plata  to  Columbia  and  the 
Antilles,  Fernando  Noronha ;  Mebpdia  (2  sp.).  Chili  to  Mexico 
and  California ;  Peristera  (4  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  Metriopelia  (2 
sp.),  West  America  from  Ecuador  to  Chili ;  Oymnopdia  (1  sp.), 
West  Peru  and  Bolivia ;  LqptoptUa  (11  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico 
and  the  Antilles ;  (^^^  ^^  "^  ^)  Oeotrygon  (14  sp.),  Paraguay  to 
Mexico  and  the  Antilles ;  Aphpdia  (5  sp.).  Tropical  and  South 
AMca,  St.  Thomas  and  Princes  Island;  CJicUocopdia  (4  sp.). 
Tropical  and  South  A^ca ;  Stamosnas  (1  sp.),  Cuba ;  Ocyphaps 
(1  sp.),  Australia  (Platfe  XIL  Vol.  I.  p.  441) ;  Petrophaasa  (1 
sp.).  North-west  Australia;  Chalocophaps  (8  sp.),  the  Oriental 
region  to  New  Guinea  and  Australia;  Trugon  (1  sp.),  New 
Guinea ;  Renicophaps  (1  sp.),  Waigiou  and  New  Guinea ;  Phaps 
(3  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Zeucosarda  (1  sp.),  East  Aus- 
tralia ;  hapitreron  (2  sp.),  Philippine  Islands ;  Oeophaps  (2  sp.). 
North  and  East  Australia ;  Laphophaps  (3  sp.),  Australia;  Calccnas 
(1  sp.),  scattered  on  the  smaller  islands  from  the  Nicobars  and 
Philippines  to  New  Guinea ;  Otidiphaps  (1  sp.).  New  Guinea ; 
Phlogcsnas  (7  sp.),  Philippine  Islands  and  Celebes  to  the 
Marquesas  Islands ;  Ooura  (2  sp.).  New  Guinea  and  the  islands 
on  the  north-east  (Plate  X.  VoL  I.  p  414). 

Family  84a.— DIDUNCULIDiE.     (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


-r\. 


Kkotropical 
bob-rboiokii. 


NKARCnO 
SUB-RBOIOMS. 


PALiBARCriC 
8UB-«EaiON8. 


Ethiopian 

dCB-REUIONS. 


Oribmtal 
sub-bbgionb. 


AUBTRALIAir 
SUB-SEOIONS. 


3 
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The  DiduncultLS  stigirostris,  a  hook-billed  ground-pigeon, 
found  only  in  the  Samoa  Islands,  is  so  peculiar  in  its  structure 
that  it  is  considered  to  form  a  distinct  family. 

Family  85  — DIDID^.— (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 


Okneral  Distribution. 


NBOTBOPICikL 
SUB-BEOIOMB. 


Nbarctio 
sub-iuboiom& 


PALiEARCTIC 

SuB-aEoioNa; 


Ethiopian 
sub-bbqions. 


Oriental 
sub-beoions. 


AUSTRALIAK 
SUB-BCQIONBL 


The  birds  which  constitute  this  family  are  now  all  extinct ; 
but  as  numerous  drawings  are  in  existence,  taken  from  living 
birds  some  of  which  were  exhibited  in  Europe,  and  a  stuffed 
specimen,  fragments  of  which  still  remain,  was  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford  down  to  1755,  they  must  be  classed  among 
recent,  as  opposed  to  geologically  extinct  species.  The  Dodo 
{Didus  ineptua)  a  la^e,  unwieldy,  flightless  bird,  inhabited 
Mauritius  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century ;  and  an 
allied  form,  the  Solitaire  (Pezophaps  solitaria),  was  found  only 
in  the  island  of  Bodriguez,  where  it  survived  about  a  century 
later.  Old  voyagers  mention  a  Dodo  also  in  Bourbon,  and  a 
rude  figure  of  it  exists ;  but  no  remains  of  this  bird  have  been 
found.  Almost  complete  skeletons  of  the  Dodo  and  Solitaire 
have,  however,  been  recovered  from  the  swamps  of  Mauritius  and 
the  caves  of  Rodriguez,  proving  that  they  were  both  extremely 
modified  forms  of  pigeon.  These  large  birds  were  formerly  very 
abundant,  and  being  excellent  eating  and  readily  captured,  the 
early  voyagers  to  these  islands  used  them  largely  for  food.  As  they 
could  be  caught  by  man,  and  very  easily  by  dogs,  they  were  soon 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers ;  and  the  introduction  of  swine, 
which  ran  wild  in  the  forests  and  fed  on  the  eggs  and  young 
birds,  completed  their  extermination. 

The  existence  in  the  Mascarene  Islands  of  a  group  of  such 
remarkable  terrestrial  birds,  with  aborted  wingSj  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Apteryx  and  Binamis  in  New  Zealand,  the  Casso- 
waries of  Austro-Malaya,  and  the  short- winged  Kails  of  New 
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Zealand,  Tristan  d'Acnnha,  and  other  oceanic  islands ;  and  the 
phenomenon  is  clearly  dependent  on  the  long-continued  absence 
of  enemies,  which  allowed  of  great  increase  of  bulk  and  the 
total  loss  of  the  power  of  flight,  without  injury.  In  some  few 
cases  (the  Ostrich  for  example)  birds  incapable  of  flight  co-exist 
with  large  carnivorous  mammalia ;  but  these  birds  are  large  and 
powerful,  as  well  as  very  swift,  and  are  thus  able  to  escape  from 
some  enemies  and  defend  themselves  against  others.  The  entire 
absence  of  the  smaller  and  more  defenceless  ground-birds  from 
the  adjacent  island  of  Madagascar,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  view,  because  that  island  has  several  small  but  destructive 
carnivorous  animals. 

OenercU  Bemarks  on  the  DistrilnUian  of  the  Colvmbce. 

The  striking  preponderance  of  Pigeons,  both  as  to  genera  and 
species,  in  the  Australian  region,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
some  former  period  it  possessed  a  more  extensive  land  area  in 
which  this  form  of  bird-life  took  its  rise.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  which  throw  doubt  upon  this  view.  The  western 
half  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Oriental  region, 
is  also  rich  in  pigeons,  since  it  has  43  species  belonging  to  11 
genera,  rather  more  than  are  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Oriental 
region.  Again,  we  find  that  the  Mascarene  Islands  and  the  An- 
tilles both  possess  more  pigeons  than  we  should  expect,  in  pro- 
portion to  those  of  the  regions  to  which  they  belong,  and 
to  their  total  amount  of  bird-life.  This  looks  as  if  islands  were 
more  favouiuble  to  pigeon-development  than  continents ;  and  if 
we  group  together  the  Pacific  and  the  Malayan  Islands,  the 
Mascarene  group  and  the  Antilles,  we  find  that  they  contain  to- 
gether about  170  species  of  pigeons  belonging  to  24  out  of  the  47 
genera  here  adopted ;  while  aU  the  great  continents  united  only 
produce  about  the  same  number  of  species  belonging  (if  we  omit 
those  peculiar  to  Australia)  to  only  20  genera.  The  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  group  in  the  Australian  region  may,  therefore,  be 
due  to  its  consisting  mainly  of  islands,  and  not  to  the  order 
having  originated  there,  and  thus  having  had  a  longer  period  in 
which  to  develop.   I  have  elsewhere  suggested  {Ihis  1865,  p.  366) 
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a  physical  cause  for  this  peculiarity  of  distribution.  Pigeons 
build  rude,  open  nests,  and  their  young  remain  helpless  for  a 
considerable  period*  They  are  thus  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
such  arboreal  quadrupeds  or  other  animals  as  feed  on  eggs  or 
young  birds.  Monkeys  are  very  destructive  in  this  respect; 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  over  the  whole  Australian  re- 
gion, the  Mascarene  Islands  and  the  Antilles,  monkeys  are  un- 
known. In  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region,  where  monkeys  are 
generally  plentiful,  the  greatest  variety  of  pigeons  occurs  in  the 
Philippines,  where  there  is  but  a  single  species  in  one  island ; 
and  in  Java,  where  monkeys  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  Sumatra 
or  Borneo.  If  we  add  to  this  consideration  the  fact,  that  mam- 
malia and  rapacious  birds  are,  as  a  rule,  far  less  abundant  in 
islands  than  on  continents ;  and  that  the  extreme  development 
of  pigeon-life  is  reached  in  the  Papuan  group  of  islands,  in  which 
mammalia  (except  a  few  marsupials,  bats,  and  pigs)  are  wholly 
absent,  we  see  further  reason  to  adopt  this  view.  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  in  America,  comparatively  few  pigeons  are  found 
in  the  rich  forests  (comparable  to  those  of  the  Australian  insular 
region  in  which  they  abound),  but  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
open  campos,  the  high  Andes,  and  the  western  coast  districts, 
from  which  the  monkey-tribe  are  wholly  absent. 

This  view  is  further  supported  by  the  great  development  of 
colour  that  is  found  in  the  pigeons  of  these  insular  regions,  cul- 
minating in  the  golden-yellow  fruit-dove  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  the 
metallic  green  Nicobar-pigeon  of  Malaya,  and  the  black  and 
crimson  Alectrcenas  of  Mauritius.  Here  also,  alone,  we  meet 
with  crested  pigeons,  rendering  the  possessors  more  conspicuous ; 
such  as  the  Lopholairrvus  of  Australia  and  the  crowned  Chni/ra  of 
New  Guinea ;  and  here  too  are  more  peculiar  forms  of  terrestrial 
pigeons  than  elsewhere,  though  none  have  completely  lost  the 
power  of  flight  but  the  now  extinct  DididsB. 

The  curious  liking  of  pigeons  for  an  insular  habitat  is  weU 
shown  in  the  genera  lanthcenas  and  Calomas.  The  former,  con- 
taining 11  species,  ranges  over  a  hundred  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  forty-five  of  latitude,  extending  into  three  regions,  yet 
nowhere  inhabits  a  continent  or  even  a  large  island.     It  is 
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found  in  the  Andaman  and  Kicobar  Islands  ;  in  the  Philippines, 
Gilolo,  and  the  smaller  Papuan  Islands,  and  in  Japan ;  yet  not  in 
any  of  the  laige  Malay  Islands  or  in  Australia.  The  other  genus, 
(JdUenas,  consists  of  but  a  single  species,  yet  this  ranges  from  the 
Nicobar  Islands  to  New  Guinea.  It  is  not,  however,  as  far  as 
known,  found  on  any  of  the  large  islands,  but  seems  to  prefer 
the  smaller  islands  which  surround  them.  We  here  have  the 
general  preference  of  pigeons  for  islands,  further  developed  in 
these' two  genera  into  a  preference  for  small  islands ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  cause — the  greater  freedom  from  danger — 
has  produced  both  phenomena. 

Of  the  geological  antiqiuty  of  the  Columbse  we  have  no  evi- 
dence ;  but  their  wide  distribution,  their  varied  forms,  and  their 
great  isolation,  all  point  to  an  origin,  at  least  as  far  back  as  that 
we  have  assigned  as  probable  in  the  case  of  the  Parrots. 


Ord^  r.—OALLINM 
,  Family  86.— PTEROCLID-^    (2  Genera,  16  Species.) 
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The  Pteroclidae,  or  Sand-grouse,  are  elegantly  formed  birds  with 
pointed  tails,  and  plumage  of  beautifully  varied  protective  tints, 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region  and  Central  Asia,  though 
extending  into  Southern  Europe  and  Hindostan.  Being  pre- 
eminently desert-birds,  they  avoid  the  forest-districts  of  all  these 
countries,  but  abound  in  the  most  arid  situations  and  on  the 
most  open  and  barren  plains.  The  distribution  of  the  genera  is 
as  follows : — 

Pterocles  (14  sp.),  has  the  same  range  as  the  family ;  Syrrhajh 
tes  (2  sp.),  normally  inhabits^  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia  to 
the  country  around  Pekin,  and  occasionally  visits  Eastern  Europe. 
But  a  few  years  back  (1863)  great  numbers  suddenly  appeared  in 
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Europe  and  extended  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
"^diile  some  even  reached  Ireland  and  the  Fasroes.  (Plate  IIL 
Vol  L  p.  226.) 

Family  SY.—TETRAONIDiE.    (29  Genera,  170  Species.) 


GbNBIUL  DlSTBIBUnON. 

NSOTBOPIOAL 
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—  a. 3. 4 

l.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a.3.4 

i.a  -  4 

The  Tetraonidse,  including  the  Grouse,  Partridges,  Quails,  and 
allied  forms,  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  continents ;  they 
are  less  plentiful  in  Korth  America  and  comparatively  scarce  in 
South  America,  more  than  half  the  Neotropical  species  being 
found  north  of  Panama ;  and  in  the  Australian  r^on  there  are 
only  a  few  of  small  size.  The  Ethiopian  r^on  probably  contains 
most  species ;  next  comes  the  Oriental — India  proper  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Ceylon  having  twenty ;  while  the  Australian  region, 
with  15  species,  is  the  poorest.  These  facts  render  it  probable 
that  the  Tetraonidse  are  essentially  denizens  of  the  great  northern 
continents,  and  that  their  entrance  into  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  even  South  Africa,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  recent. 
They  have  developed  into  forms  equally  suited  to  the  tropical 
plains  and  the  arctic  regions,  some  of  them  being  among  the  few 
denizens  of  the  extreme  north,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  alpine 
snows.  The  genera  are  somewhat  unsettled,  and  there  is  even 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  between  this  family  and  the 
next ;  but  the  following  are  those  now  generally  admitted  :— 

Ptilopachus  (1  sp.).  West  Africa;  Francolinus  (34  sp.),  all 
Africa,  South  Europe,  India  to  Ceylon,  and  South  China ;  Orty- 
gomis  (3  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo :  PeZt- 
perdix  (1  sp.),  West  Africa ;  Perdix  (3  sp.),  the  whole  Continen- 
tal Palfiearctic  region ;  Margaroperdix  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Oreo- 
perdix  (1  sp.),  Formosa ;  Arbarophila  (8  sp.),  the  Oriental  Con- 
tinent and  the  Philippines ;  Fdcperdix  (4  sp.),  Tenasserim  and 
Malaya ;  Cotumix  (21  sp.).  Temperate  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian  and 
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Oriental  i^ond,  and  the  Australian  to  New  Zealand ;  Bollulvs  (2 
sp.),  Siam  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Philippines ;  CcUoperdix  (1 
sp.),  Malacca  and  Sumatra ;  Odontophorus  (17  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Peru  to  Mexico;  Dendrortyx  (3  sp.),  Guatemala  and  Mexico; 
Cyrtonyx  (3  sp.),  Guatemala  to  New  Mexico ;  Ortyx  (8  sp.),  Hon- 
duras and  Cuba  to  Canada ;  Eupsyclwrtyx  (6  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Ecuador  to  Mexico ;  Cailipepla  (3  sp.),  Mexico  to  California ; 
Lophortyx  (2  sp.),  Arizona  and  California  ;  Oreortyx  (1  sp.),  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  (Plate  XVIII.,  Vol  II.  p.  128) ;  Lettva  (1  sp.), 
Snowy  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet ;  Caccabis  (10  sp.),  Palsearc- 
tic  region  to  Abyssinia,  Arabia  and  the  Punjaub ;  Tetraogallus 
(4  sp.),  Caucasus  and  Himalayas  to  Altai  Mountains;  Tetrao 
(7  sp.),  northern  parts  of  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  ;  Cen- 
trocercus  (1  sp.),  Bocky  Mountains;  Pedioccgtes  (2  sp.),  North 
and  North-west  America  (Plate  XVIII.  Vol  II.  p.  128) ;  Cupi- 
donia  (1  sp.),  East  and  North-Central  United  States  and  Canada ; 
Bonasa  (3  sp.),  north  of  Nearctic  and  PalsBarctic  regions ;  Lago- 
pus  (6  sp.)^  Arctic  2iOne  and  northern  parts  of  Nearctic  and 
Palsearctic  regions. 

Family  88.— PHASIANIDiE.    (18  Genera,  75  Species.) 


Genebal  Distribution. 
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The  PhasianidsB,  including  the  Pea-fowl,  Pheasants,  and  Jungle- 
fowl,  the  Turkeys,  and  the  Guinea-fowl,  are  very  widely  distri* 
buted,  but  are  far  more  abundant  than  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  both  tropical  and  temperate.  Leaving  out  the  African 
guinea-fowls  and  the  American  turkeys,  we  have  13  genera  and 
63  species  belodging  to  the  Oriental  and  Palsearctic  r^ons. 
These  are  grouped  by  Mr.  Elliot  (whose  arrangement  we  mainly 
follow)  in  5  sub-families,  of  which  3 — Pavonniae,  Euplocamina), 
and  GralUnse — are  chiefly  Oriental,  while  the  Lophophomiae  and 
Phasianinse  are  mostly  Palaearctic  or  from  the  highlands  on  the 
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borders  of  the  two  regions.  The  genera  adopted  by  Mr.  Elliot  in 
his  M(mogrwph  are  the  following : — 

Pavonine,  4  genera. — Pavo  (2  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Ceylon, 
Sianiy  to  South-west  China  and  Java ;  Argusianus  (4  sp.),  Siam, 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  Borneo  (Plate  IX.  VoL  I.  p.  339) ;  Pbly-- 
pleetran  (5  sp.),  Upper  Assam  to  South-west  China  and  Sumatra; 
Cro89opt%Um  (4  sp.),  Thibet  and  North  China.  (Plate  IIL  VoL 
L  p.  226.) 

LoPHOPHORiNiB,  4  genera. — LophapJioruH  (3  sp.).  High  woody 
region  of  Himalayas  from  Cashmere  to  West  China ;  TetraopJuxsis 
(1  sp.),  East  Thibet;  Ceriornisip  sp.).  Highest  woody  Himalayas 
from  Cashmere  to  Bhotan  and  Western  China  (Plate  VII.  Vol.  I. 
p.  331) ;  Pucraaia  (3  sp.),  Lower  and  High  woody  Himalayas 
from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  North-west  China. 

PHASiANiNiK,  2  genera. — Phaaianus  (12  sp.).  Western  Asia  to 
Japan  and  Formosa,  south  to  near  Canton  and  Yunan,  and  the 
Western  Himalayas,  north  to  the  Altai  Mountains  ;  ThaumcUea 
(3  sp.),  Nortti-westem  China  and  Mongolia.  (Plate  III.  VoL  I. 
p.  226.) 

EoPLOCAMiNiB,  2  genera. — Euplocamua  (12  sp.).  Cashmere, 
along  Southern  Himalayas  to  Siam,  South  China  and  Formosa, 
and  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  Ithaginis  (2  sp.),  High  Himalayas 
from  Nepal  to  North-west  China. 

GALLiNiE,  1  genus. — Oallus  (4  sp.),  Cashmere  to  Hainan, 
Ceylon,  Borneo,  Java,  and  eastwards  to  Celebes  and  Timor.  (Cen- 
tral India,  Ceylon,  and  East  Java^  have  each  a  distinct  species  of 
Jungle-fowl.) 

MBLEAGRiNiE,  1  geuus. — MeUogris  (3  sp.).  Eastern  and 
Central  United  States  and  south  to  Mexico,  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan. 

Agelastin^,  2  genera.  —  Phasidtis  (1  sp.).  West  Africa; 
Agelastes  (1  sp.).  West  Africa. 

NuMiDiNiB,  2  genera. — Acryllium  (1  sp.),  West  Africa ;  Nw- 
mida  (9  sp.),  Ethiopian  region,  east  to  Madagascar,  south  to 
Natal  and  Great  Fish  River* 
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Family  89.— TUBNICIDiE.    (2  Genera,  24  Species.) 
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The  Tumicidse  are  small  Quail-like  birds,  supposed  to  have 
remote  affinities  with  the  American  Tinamous,  and  with  suffi- 
cient distinctive  peculiarities  to  constitute  a  separate  family. 
They  range  over  the  Old  World,  from  Spain  all  through  Africa 
and  Madagascar,  and  over  the  whole  Oriental  region  to  Formosa, 
and  then  north  again  to  Pekin,  as  well  as  south-eastward  to  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania.  The  genus  Ihcmix  (23  sp.),  has  the  range 
of  the  family ;  Ortyxdos  (1  sp.),  inhabits  Senegal ;  but  the 
latter  genus  may  not  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  90.— MEGAPODIID^.    (4  Genera,  20  Species.) 


Genxhal  Distbibution. 
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I.a. 3  — 

A 

The  M^apodiidse,  or  Mound-makers  and  Brush-turkeys,  are 
generally  dull-coloured  birds  of  remarkable  habits  and  economy, 
which  have  no  near  allies,  but  are  supposed  to  have  a  remote 
affinity  with  the  South  American  Curassows.  They  are  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Australian  region,  extending  into  almost 
every  part  of  it  except  New  Zealand  and  the  remotest  Pacific 
islands,  and  only  sending  two  species  beyond  its  limits, — a 
Megapodivs  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  North-west  Borneo, 
and  another  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,  separated  by  about  1,800 
miles  from  its  nearest  ally  in  Lombok.  The  Philippine  species 
offers  little  difficulty,  for  these  birds  are  found  on  the  smallest 
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islands  and  sand-banks,  and  can  evidently  pass  over  a  few  miles 
of  sea  with  ease ;  but  the  Nicobar  bird  is  a  very  different  case, 
because  none  of  the  numerous  intervening  islands  offer  a  single 
example  of  the  family.  Instead  of  being  a  well-marked  and 
clearly  differentiated  form,  as  we  should  expect  to  find  it  if  its 
remote  and  isolated  habitat  were  due  to  natural  causes,  it  so 
nearly  resembles  some  of  the  closely-allied  species  of  the  Moluc- 
cas and  New  Guinea,  that,  had  it  been  found  with  them,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  thought  specifically  extinct.  I  therefore 
believe  that  it  is  probably  an  introduction  by  the  Malays,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  enemies  and  general  suitability  of 
conditions,  it  has  thriven  in  the  islands  and  has  become  slightly 
differentiated  in  colour  from  the  parent  stock.  The  following  is 
the  distribution  of  the  genera  at  present  known : — 

Talegallua  (2  sp.),  New  Guinea  and  East  Australia ;  Megaot- 
phalon  (1  sp.).  East  Celebes ;  Lipoa  (1  sp.).  South  Australia ; 
Megapodivs  (16  sp.),  Philippine  Islands  and  Celebes,  to  Timor, 
North  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  the  Marian  and  Samoa  Islands, 
and  probably  every  intervening  island, — also  a  species  (doubtfully 
indigenous)  in  the  Nicobar  Islands. 


Family  91.— CRACIDJE.     (12  Genera,  53  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 
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(Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin's  arrangement  is  here  followed). 

The  CracidsB,  or  Curassows  and  Guans,  comprise  the  laigest 
and  handsomest  game-birds  of  the  Neotropical  region,  where 
they  take  the  place  of  the  grouse  and  pheasants  of  the  Old 
World.  They  are  almost  all  forest-dwellers,  and  are  a  strictly 
Neotropical  family,  only  one  species  just  entering  the  Nearctic 
region  as  far  as  New  Mexico.  They  extend  southward  to  Para- 
guay and  the  extreme  south  of  Brazil,  but  none  are  found  in  the 
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Antilles,  nor  west  of  the  Andes  south  of  the  bay  of  GuayaquiL 
The  sub-families  and  genera  are  as  follows  : — 

Cbacin^  4  genera. — Crax  (8  sp.),  Mexico  to  Paraguay 
(Plate  XV.,  VoL  11.  p.  28) ;  Nothocrax  (1  sp.),  Guiana,  Upper 
Rio  Kegro,  and  Upper  Amazon;  Pavai  (1  sp.),  Guiana  to 
Venezuela;  MUva  (2  sp.),  Guiana  and  Upper  Amazon. 

PKNELOPiNiB,  7  genera. — ^egnohema  (1  sp.),  Columbia  and 
Ecuador;  Penelope  (14  sp.),  Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  to  western 
slope  of  Ecuadorian  Andes ;  Fenelapina  (1  sp.),  Guatemala ; 
Pipile  (3  sp.),  Venezuela  to  Eastern  Brazil ;  Aburria  (1  sp,), 
Columbia ;  Chamcspetes  (2  sp.),  Costa  Bica  to  Peru ;  Ortalida 
(18  sp.),  Kew  Mexico  to  Paraguay,  also  Tobago. 

OBEOPHASiNiB,  1  genud. — Oreopfums  (1  sp.),  Guatemala. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Gracinae  are  confined  to  South  America 
oast  of  the  Andes,  except  one  species  in  Central  America; 
whereas  nine  Penelopinse  and  Oreopfums  are  found  north  of 
Panama.  The  species  of  the  larger  genera  are  strictly  repre- 
sentative, each  having  its  own  distinct  geographical  area,  so  that 
two  species  of  the  same  genus  are  rarely  or  never  found  in 
the  same  locality. 

Family  92.— TINAMTD^.    (9  Genera,  39  Species.) 

Obkbral  Dihtribution. 
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i.a.8  - 

The  Tinamous  are  a  very  remarkable  family  of  birds,  with  the 
general  appearance  of  partridges  or  hemipodes,  but  with  the  tail 
either  very  smaU^  or  entirely  wanting.  They  differ  greatly  in 
their  organization  fix>m  any  of  the  Old  World  Gallinae,  and  ap- 
proach, in  some  respects,  the  Struthiones  or  Ostrich  tribe.  They 
are  very  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  inhabiting  the  forests,  open 
plains,  and  mountains  of  the  Neotropical  region,  firom  Patagonia 
and  Chili  to  Mexico ;  but,  like  the  Cracidse,  they  are  absent  firom 
the  Antilles.    Their  colouring  is  veiy  sober  and  protective,  as  is 

the  cad6  with  so  many  ground-birds,  and  they  are  seldom  adorned 
Vol.  n.— 23 
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with  ciests  or  other  ornamental  plumes,  so  prevalent  in  the  order 
to  which  they  belong.  The  sub-families  and  genera,  according 
to  the  amlngeknent  of  Messra  Sclater  and  Salvin,  are  -as 
follows:— 

TlNAMlNiB,  7  genera — Tinamns  (7  sp.),  Mexico  to  Paraguay; 
Nothocercits  (3  sp.),  Costa  Bica  to  Venezuela  and  Ecuador ;  Crypt- 
uruB  (16  sp.),  Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  Bolivia )  Rhynchatus  (2 
gp,),  Bolivia  and  South  Brazil  to  La  Plata ;  Nothoproeta  (4  sp.), 
Ecuador  to  Bolivia  and  Chili ;  NothUra  (4  sp.),  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
to  Patagonia  ;  Toumisms  (1  sp.),  Brazil  to  Paraguay. 

TiNAMOTiNJB,  2  genera. — Calodromas  (1  sp.).  La  Plata  and 
Patagonia ;  Tinamotis  (1  sp.),  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

OenercU  Bemarka  on  the  DistrtbiUian  of  Oallincg, 

There  are  about400  known  species  of  Gallinaceous  birds  grouped 
into  76  genera,  of  which  no  less  than  65  are  each  restricted 
to  a  single  region.  The  Tetraonidae  are  the  only  cosmdpolitcm 
family,  and  even  these  do  not  extend  into  Temperate  South  Ameri* 
ca,  and  are  very  poorly  repriesented  in  Australia.  .The  Cracidte 
and  Tinamidse  are  strictly  Neotropical,  the  Megapodiidee  almost 
as  strictly  Australian.  There  remains  the  extensive  family  of  the 
Phasianidse,  which  offers  some  interesting  facts.  We  have  first 
the  well-marked  sub-families  of  the  Numidinae  and  Meleagrinse, 
cpnfined  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Nearctic  regions  respectively,  and 
we  find  the  remaining  five  su|)-families,  comprising  about  60 
speqies,  many  of  them  the  most  magnificent  of  known  birds, 
spread  over  the  Oriental  and  the.  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Palaearctic  regions.  This  restriction  is  remarkable,  since  there 
is  no  apparent  cause  in  cUmate  or  v^etation  why  pheasants 
dhotild  not  be  found  wild  throughout  southern  Europe,  as  tbey 
were  during  late  Tertiaiy  and  Post-Tertiary  times.  We  have  also 
to  notice  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  Pheasant  tribe  from 
Hindostan  and  Ceylon,  where  the  peacock  and  jimgle-fowl  are 
their  sole  representatives.  These  two  forms  also  alone  extend, 
to  Java,  whereas  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Borneo  and  Suniatra 
we  have  ArguMantts,  Polyplectron,  fuid  Euplocainus,  The  ccnn- 
mon  jungle-fowl  (the  origin  of  oiir  domestic;  poultry)  is  the  only 
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specie  which  enters  the  Australian  r^on  as  far  as  Celebes  and 
Timor,  and  another  species  {OaUus  amem)  as  far  as  Flores,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  may  have  been  introduced  by  man 
and  become  wild. 

We  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  extinct  forms  of  OallinsB, 
but  what  we  have  assures  us  of  their  high  antiquity,  since  we 
find  such  distinct  groups  as  the  jungle-fowl,  partridges,  and 
Pterodes,  represented  in  Europe  in  the  Miocene  period ;  while 
the  Turkey,  then  as  now,  appears  to  have  been  a  special  AmericsCn 
type. 

Order  VI.—OPISTffOCOML 
FAMiLr  93.— OPISTHOCOMIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

'    ~     •  ■ -  —     -  -  ^.       -      _-  ^ 

Obnkbal  Distribution.   - 


NiOTAOnOAL 

SuB-ksoiom. 

SUB-RSOIONB. 

SUB-HKOIOm. 

I^rHIOPIAH             ORinTAl. 
SUB-BCOIONS.      SUB-KMIONB. 

AUflTKAUAV 
SUB^BOIOMI. 

^    o 

t 

M.    ]§     —     _ 

The  Hoazin  {OpistJiocomvs  crtsUUua)  is  the  sole  representative 
of  this  family  and  of  the  order  Opisthocomi  It  inhabits  the 
eastern  side  of  Equatorial  America  in  Guiana;  and  the  Lower 
Amazon;  and  at  Pard  is  called  ''Cigana"  or  gipsy.  It  is, a 
large,  brown,  long-legged,  weakly-formed  and  loosely-crested 
bird,  having^  such  anomalies  of  structure  that  it.  is  impossible 
to  class  it  along  with  any  other  family.  It  is  one  of  those 
survivors,  which  tell  us  of  extinct  groups,  of  whose  past  existence 
"we  should  otherwise,  perhaps,  remain  for  ever  ignorant. 


Order  VIL—ACCIPITBES. 
Family  94— VTJLTUKIDiE.    (10  Genera,  25  Species.) 


Obnkbal  Distribution. 

■ 

-  NioraoncAL 

BUB-MBaiOMB. 

VbabMio 

SXTB-BBOIOMa 

'PALJBA.BCnO 
8U»-BB0I0M1. 

Btbiopiav 
sub-bboions. 

Obibmtal 
SuB-RBoioira. 

AvnRAUkM 
SUB-REOIOMB. 

^.a.s.4 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.a- 

i.a.a-— 

t 
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Vultures  range  over  all  the  great  continents  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  being  only  absent  from  the  Australian  r^on,  the  Malay 
Islands,  Ceylon,  and  Madagascar.  The  Old  and  New  World 
forms  are  very  distinct,  belonging  to  two  weU-marked  divisions, 
often  ranked  as  fJEtmiUes.  The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as 
follows : — 

Sub-family  I.  Yultubinjs  (6  genera^  16  species),  confined  to 
the  Old  World.—  VuUur  (1  sp.),  Spain  and  North  Africa  through 
Nepal  to  Ghin^  north  of  Ningpo  ;  Ch^  (5  sp.),  Europe  south  of 
59^  Africa,  except  the  western  sub-region,  India,  Siam,  and 
Northern  China;  Bseudogyps  (2  sp.).  North-east  Africa  and 
Senegal,  India  and  Burmah;  Otogyps  (2  sp.).  South  Europe, 
Noi*th-east  and  South  Africa,  India,  and  Siam ;  Lophogyps  (1 
^.),  Nofth-east  and  South  Africa  and  Senegal;  Neophron  (4 
sp.).  South  Europe,  India  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 

Sub-family  II.  SARCORHAMPHUSriE  (4  genera,  9  species),  con- 
fined to  the  New  World. — Sarcorhamphtts  (2  sp.),  "  The  Condor," 
Andes  of  South  America,  and  isouthem-extremity  below  41'*  south 

latitude ;  Cathartes  (1  sp.),  America  from  20**  south  latitude  to 

•  '         ■•...■  ■    .  .     ■        < 

Trinidad  and Mexicb ;  Oaihdristes (1  sp),  Amenca from 40'' north 
to  40"*  south  latitude,  but  not  on  Pacific  coast  of  United  States ; 
Pseudc^ryphis  (&  sp.),  Sotith  America  and  Falkland  Islands,  and 
to  49^  north  latitude  in  North  America,  also  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Family  95.— SERPENTAEIIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


Gensral  Distribution. 


NlOTBOPIOAI. 

SuB-Baaiowi. 


NcAscno 

SUB-RSOIOHS. 


PAI«SARCnO   I      Bthiopiak 
SUB-MKHOm.       SUB-BCOIONS. 


i.a.a- 


Orismtal 
sub-kioiom. 


Australian 

8u»-MBQIOMS. 


The  singular  Secretary  Bird  (Serpentariiis)  is  found  over  a 
large  part  of  Africa.  Its  position  is  imcertain,  as  it  has  affinities 
both  with  the  Accipitres,  through  Pdyhoroides  (?)  and  with 
OarittTTia,  which  we  place  near  the  Bustards.  (Plate  IV.  VoL  I. 
P.-261.) 
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Family  96.— FALCONEDiE.    (69  Genera,  325  Species.) 


GeNXBAL  DiSTBIftUTIOH. 

NCOTBOPICAL 

SuB-RBoiosra. 

NsABono 

SlTB-RBOIONS. 

PAluBAXCnC 
SUB-UBOIOMM. 

Bthiopiah 

SUB-BKOIOmL 

OanirrAL 

8UB-BBa  10118. 

AtTCTRALIAN 
SUB-RSOIONS. 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.a.4 

i.s.a.4 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.8.4 

The  Falconidse,  including  the  various  groups  of  Hawks, 
Kites,  Buzzards,  Eagles;  and  Falcons,  are  absolutely  cosmopolitan, 
ranging  far  into  the  arctic  zone  and  visiting  the  most  remote 
oceanic  islands.  They  are  abundant  in  all  the  great  continents 
and  larger  islands,  preferring  open  to  woody  r^ons.  They  are 
divided  into  several  sub-families,  the  range  of  some  of  which  are 
restricted.  For  this  family  as  well  as  the  preceding  I  follow  the 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  British  Museum  CcUalogtie,  and  shill 
give  the  approximate  distribution  of  each  sub-family,  as  well  as 
of  the  several  genera. 

Sub-family  I.  Poltborin^  (2  genera,  10  species),  the  Neo- 
tropical region  with  Califomia  and  Florida,  Tropical  and  South 
Africa. — PolyhoTus  (2  sp.).  South  America,  and  to  Califomia  and 
Florida;  Ibycter  (8  sp.),  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Honduras  and 
Guatemala. 

Cariama  and  Serpentaritcs,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  puts  here,  are 
80  anomalous  that  I  think  it  better  to  class  them  in  separate 
families — SerpentariidsB  among  the  Accipitres,  and  Cariamidse 
near  the  Bustards. 

Sub-family  XL  AcciPlTBiNiE  (10  genera,  87  species). — Cosmopo- 
litan.—PoiyJorcnefes  (2  sp.),  Africa  and  Madagascar ;  Circus{15  sp.). 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  widely  scattered,  but  absent  from  Eastern 
Equatorial  America,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  except  Celebes ; 
Micrasinr  (7  sp.),  and  Oeranoynza  (2  sp.),  Tropical  parts  of  Neo- 
tropical region  ;  Urotriorchis  (I  sp.).  West  Africa ;  Eryihrocnema 
(1  sp.),  Chili  and  La  Plata  to  Califomia  and  Texas  ;  Mdierax  (5 
sp.),  Africa  except  West  African  sub-region ;  Adur  (iQ  sp.),  cos- 
mbpolitan,  except  the  Temperate  South  American  sub-region; 
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Nisoidea  (1  sp.),  Madagascar;  HiUriorchis  (1  sp.),  Madagascar; 
Accipiter  (23  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  except  Eastern  Oceania, 

Sub-family  III:  Buteonix^  (13  genera,  51  sp.),  cosmopolitan, 
except  the  Malay  and  Pacific  Islands. — Uraspizias  (1  sp.). 
East  and  Central  Australia;  Heterosphias  (1  sp.),  Tropical 
South  America  east  of  the  Andes ;  Tachytriorchis  (2  sp,),  Para- 
guay to  Califomia ;  BiUeo  (18  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  except  the  Axis- 
tralian  region  and  the  Indo-Malayan  sub-region ;  ArchibtUeo  (4 
sp.),  North  America  to  Mexico  and  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
Palaearctic  region;  BiUeola  (1  sp.),  Veragua  to  the  Amazon 
Valley ;  Asturina  (7  sp.),  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  to  South-eaist 
United  States;  JSi^«zre//u5  (1  sp.),  Brazil  to  Guiana;  Bvieor 
gaUus  (1  sp.),  Guiana  and  Columbia;  UrubtUinga  (12  sp.), 
South  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Mexico ;  ffarpyJicUuBetus  (1  sp.), 
Chili  and  North  Patagonia  to  Veragua ;  Morphnus  (1  sp.),  Ama« 
zonia  to  Panama ;  Thrasaetm  (1  sp.),  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  to 
Mexico. 

Sub-family  IV.  Aquilinjs  (31  genera,  94  species),  cosmo- 
politan.— Gypaetus  (2  sp.),  south  of  Paljearctic  region  from  Spain 
to  North  China,  Abyssinia,  and  South  Africa ;  Uroaetus  (1  sp.), 
Australia  and  Tasmania ;  AquUa  (9  sp.),  Nearctic,  Palaetarctic, 
and  Ethiopian  regions  and  India;  NisoMtis  (4  sp.),  Africa  and 
South  Europe,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Australia;  LopJu>triorchi8  (2 
sp.),  Indo-Malay  sub-region,  and  Bogota  in  South  America; 
Neopus  (1  sp.),  India  and  Ceylon  to  Burmah,  Java,  Celebes  and 
Temate ;  Spiziastur  (1  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Brazil ;  SpizaMius  (10 
8p.),  Central  and  South  America,  Africa,  India,  and  Ceylon,  to 
Celebes  and  New  Guinea  Formosa,  and  Japan ;  Lophoaetvs  (1 
sp.),  all  Africa ;  Asturinula  (1  sp.),  Africa,  except  extreme  south ; 
Herpetotheres  (1  sp.),  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to  Southern  Meodcb ; 
Dryotinorchis  (1  sp.).  West  Africa ;  Circaetus  (5  sp.)  Airica  to 
Central  Europe,  the  Indian  Peninsula,  Timor ;  SpUamis  (6  sp.). 
Oriental  region  and  Celebes ;  Butastur  (4  sp.).  Oriental  region  to 
New  Guinea  and  North-east  Africa ;  Edotarsus  (2  sp.),  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara ;  Haliceetvs  (7  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  except  the 
Neotropical  region ;  Gypohierax  (1  sp.),  West  Africa  and  Zan- 
zibar ;  HcUiastur  (2  sp.),  Indian  Peninsula  to  Ceylon,  New  Cale« 
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donia,  and  Australia ;  Nauderm  (=  Elanoides)  (I  sp.),  Brazil  to 
Southern  United  States  ;  Elanoides  (*=  Nauclerus)  (1  sp.);  Wes- 
tern and  North-eastern  Afrioa ;  Milvus  (6  sp.),  the  Old  World 
and  Australia ;  Loplwidinia  (1  sp.),  Australia ;  Rostrhamus  (3 
sp.),  Antilles  and  Florida  to  Brazil  and  Peru;  Zeptadon  (4 
sp.),  Central  America  to  South  Brazil  and  Bolivia ;  Gypoictinia 
(1  sp.),  South  and  West  Australia;  Ela/iivs(p  sp.),  Africa,  India^ 
and  Malay  Archipelago  to  Australia,  South  America  to  California ; 
Qampvmgx  (1  sp.),  Trinidad  to  Brazil ;  Henicopemis  (1  sp.), 
Papuan  Islands ;  Maehoerluimphus  (2  sp.).  South-west  A&ica, 
Madagascar^  and  Malacca ;  Pemu  (3  sp.),  Pakearctic,  Oriental, 
and  Ethiopian  regions. 

Sub-family  V,  FALCONiN-fi  (11  genera,  80  species),  cosmopolitan. 
^Baza  (10  sp.),  India  and  Ceylon  to  the  Moluccas  and  North 
Australia,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Natal,  and  Madagascar ;  ffar- 
poffus  (3  sp.),  Centaral  America  to  Brazil  and  Peru ;  Ictinia  (2  sp.),^ 
Brazil  to  Southern  United  States ;  Hierax  (=Microhierax,  Sharpe), 
(4  sp.).  Eastern  Himalayas  to  Borneo  and  Philippines ;  Polio- 
hierax  (2  sp.).  East  Africa  and  Burmah ;  Spiziapteryx  (1  sp.).  La 
Plata;  Harpa  (1  sp.).  New  Zealand  and  the  Auckland  Islands; 
Faico  (27  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  except  the  Pacific  Islands ;  JTierofcdco 
(6  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  r^ions;  Hieracidea  (2  sp.), 
Australia  ;  Cerchneis  (22  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  except  Oceania. 

Family  97.— PANDIONIDiE.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Nbotbopioal 
SdB-BBoiom. 

Nbarctic 

SUB-RKOIOMft 

Paijbargtic 
su»-bsoiov1. 

Ethiopiah 

SUB-KBOIOMS. 

Oribntal 

SUB-RfOIOKS. 

AOSTRALIAir 
SUB-BBOIOMft. 

-a. 8. 4 

i.a.8.4 

l.a..8.4 

i.a.8.4 

i.a.8'.4 

i.a.8.4 

The  Pandionidse,  or  Fishing  Hawks,  are  universally  distributed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Temperate  parts  of  South 
America.    The  genera  are : — 

Pandion  (1  sp.),  the  range  of  the  entire  family ;  Polioaetus  (2 
sp.),  India  through  Malay  Archipelago  to  Celebes  and  Sandwich 
Islands. 
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Family  98.— STRIGIDiE.    (23  Genera,  180  Species.) 


Obneral  Distribution. 


NSOTBOPICAL 
SUB-RKOIONS. 


SUB-RBOIOMa 


Palaahotio 

Su»-MBOIOKS. 


EmiOriAII     I       OmiBHTAL      I    AOtTKAUAX 
SUB-KBOIOirS.       SUB-RBOIOHB.       SUB-RaOIOIOL 


i.a.a.4 


i.a.a.4 


i.a.a.4 


i.a.a.4 


i.a.a.4 


i.a.8.4> 


The  StrigidaB,  or  Owls,  form  an  extensive  and  well-known 
family  of  nocturnal  birds,  which,  although  invariably  placed  next 
the  Hawks,  are  now  believed  to  be  not  very  closely  allied  to  the 
other  Accipitrea  They  range  over  the  whole  globe,  extending  to 
the  extreme  polar  regions  and  to  the  remotest  oceanic  islands. 
Their  classification  is  very  unsettled,  and  we  therefore  place  the 
genera,  for  convenience,  in  the  order  in  which  they  follow  each 
other  in  the  Hand  List  of  Birds,  Those  adopted  by  most  orni- 
thologists are  the  following : — 

Swmia  (1  sp.),  the  Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  Hft/ctea- 
(1  iSp.),.  South  Carolina  to  Greenland  and  Northern  Europe ; 
Athene  (40  sp.),  the  Eastern  hemisphere  to  New  Zealand  and  the 
Solomon  Islands ;  Ninox  (7  sp.),  the  Oriental  region,  North  China 
and  Japan;  Olaucidium  (7  spi).  Neotropical  r^on,  California, 
and  Oregon,  Europe  to  North  China ;  Micrathene  (1  sp.),  Mexico 
and  Arizona ;  PJu>leqptynx  (2  sp.).  Neotropical  region,  Texas,  and 
North-west  America ;  Bubo  (16  sp.),  universally  distributed,  ex- 
cluding the  Australian  region;  Ketupa  (3  sp.),  the  Oriental 
region,  Palestine;  Scotdpelia  (2  sp.),  West  and  South  Africa; 
Scops,  (30  sp.),  universally  distributed,  excluding  Australia  and 
Pacific  Islands;  Gymnoglavx  (2  sp.),  Antilles;  Lophostrix (2 a^p.). 
Lower  Amazon  to  Guatemala ;  Symium  (22  sp.),  all  r^ons  but 
the  Australian;  Ciccdba  (10  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico  ;  Nyctcdor- 
tinvs  (1  sp.),  Columbia;  Pulsatrix  (2  sp.),  Brazil  and  Peru 
to  Guatemala ;  Asio  (6  sp.),  all  regions  but  the  Australian, 
Sandwich  Islands ;  Nyctalops  (1  sp.),  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Brazil 
and  Monte  Video  ;  Pseudoseops  (1  sp.),  Jamaica ;  Nyctala  (4  sp.), 
the  North  Temperate  zone ;  Strix  (18  sp.),  universally  distri- 
buted ;  Phodilus  (I  sp.),  Himalayas  and  Malaya. 
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In  Mr.  Sharpe's  Catalogue  (published  while  this  work  was 
passing  through  the  press)  the  genera  of  Owls  are  reduced  to  19, 
ananged  in  two  families — Strigidse,  containing  our  last  two 
genera,  and  Bubonidse,  comprising  the  remainder.  The  species 
are  increased  to  190;  but  some  genera  are  reduced,  as  Strix, 
which  is  said  to  contain  only  5  species. 

Oeneral  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Accipitres. 

The  Biids  of  Prey  are  so  widely  distributed  over  the  world's 
soiface  that  their  general  distribution  calls  for  few  remarks.  Of 
the  four  £Eunilies  all  but  one  are  cosmopolites,  Vultures  alone  being 
absent  from  the  Australian  r^on,  as  well  as  "from  Indo-Malaya 
and  Madagascar.  If  we  take  the  sub-families,  we  find  that  each 
legion  has  seveial  which  are  confined  to  it  The  only  parts  of 
the  world  where  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  Accipitres  is  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  it  may  be  noted,  as  a  rule,  that 
these  birds  are  more  abundant  in  continents  than  in  islands. 
There  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  number  of  Birds  of 
Prey  in  tropical  and  temperate  r^ons,  as  is  found  in  most 
other  groups  of  laud-birds.  North  America  and  Europe  have 
about  60  species  each,  while  India  has  about  80,  and  South 
America  about  120.  The  total  number  of  Accipitres  is  550 
comprised  in  104  geneia,  and  4  (or  perhaps  more  properiy  5) 
families.  In  this  estimate  I  have  not  included  the  Serpen- 
tariidsB,  containing  the  Secretary  Bird  of  Africa,  as  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  it  really  belongs  to  the  Order. 


Order  VIIL—ORALLM 
Family  99.— RALLIDiE.     (18  Genera,  153  Species.) 


GsNBRAL  Distribution. 

KUTROPICAL 
SUB-BSOlOltll, 

Nkabctic 
sub-bboioiib. 

Paljcarctic        Bthiopiam 

SUB-KKUOMS.       SUB-BBOIOVft. 

Obibmtai. 
sub-bboions. 

AUBTBALIAN 
SUBpBEOIOIIB. 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.3.4 

1 .  a .  3 . 4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

The  Bails  are  among  the  most  widely  distributed  families  of 
birds,  many  of  the  genera  being  cosmopolitan,  and  several  of  the 
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species  ranging  over  half  tbe  globe.  They  are  found  in  many  re- 
mote islands  ;  and  in  some  of  these— as  the  GaUinula  of  Tristan 
d'Acimha^  and  the  Notamis  o(  Lord  Howe's  Island  and  New  Zea* 
land, — ihey  have  lost  the  power  of  flight  The  classification  of 
the  Ballidse  is  not  sati^fiactory,  and  the  following  enumeration  of 
the  genera  must  only  be  taken  as  affording  a  provisional  sketch 
of  the  distribution  of  the  group  :— =- 

RaUua  (18  sp.),  Porzana  (24  sp.),  Oallinula  (17  sp.),  and 
Fidica {10  sp.),  have  a  world-wide  range;  OrtygoTtutra  (1  sp.), 
ranges  over  the  whole  North  Temperate  zone ;  Porpkjfrio  (14  sp.), 
is  more  especially  Oriental  and  Australian,  but  occhib  also  in 
South  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  South  Europe;  £tUabeomi$ 
(15  sp.),  is  Ethiopian,  Malayan,  and  Australian;  JTtmafi^omts  (I 
sp.),  is  West  African  only;  Aramides  (24  sp.),.is  North  and 
South  American ;  Rallina  (16  sp.),  is  Oriental,  but  ranges  east* 
ward  to  Papua ;  Habroptila  (1  sp.),  is  confined  to  the  Moluccas ; 
Pareudiastes  (1  sp.),  the  Samoa  Islands;  Tribonyx  (4sp.),  is 
Australian,  and  has  recently  been  found  also  in  New  Zealand ; 
Ocydromm  (4  sp.) ;  NotQrnis  (2  sp.),  (Plate  XIII.  Vol.  I.  p.  455)  ; 
and  Caiabis  (1  sp.),  are  peculiar  to  the  New  Zealand  group. 

The  sub-family,  Heliornithinse  (sometimes  classed  as  a  difrtiiict 
family)  consists  of  2  genera,  Hdwmis  (1  sp.),  confined  to  the 
Neotropical  region;  and  Podica  (A  sp.),  the  Ethiopian  region  ex- 
eluding  Madagascar,  and  with  a  species  (perhaps  forming  mother 
genus)  in  Borneo. 

Extinct  BcUlidce. — Bemdns  of  some  species  of  this  family  have 
been  found  in  the  Mascarene  Islands,  and  historical  evidence 
shows  that  they  have  perhaps  been  extinct  little  more  than  a 
century.  They  belong  to  the  genus  Fvlica,  and  to  two  extinct 
genera,  Aphanapteryx  and  Erythromachus.  The  Aphanapteryx 
was  a  large  bird  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  loose  plumage,  and 
perhaps  allied  to  Ocydromus,  Erythromachus  was  much  smaller, 
of  a  grey-and-white  colour,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  chiefly  on 
the  eggs  of  the  land-tortoises.  (See  Ihis,  1869,  p.  256  ;  and 
Proc.  Zool  Soc.,  1875,  p.  40.) 
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lAkiLY  100.— SCOLOPACIl)-^    (21  Genera,  121  Species.) 


Obne&al  Distribution. 


^- 


Nbotbofioal 
■SuB-kBoiom. 


Nbabotio 
sub-bboiohb. 


Paljurctio 

SUB-MDOIOira. 


Etbiopiam 

SUB-BKOIOm. 


Oribhtal 
sub-bboioms. 


AoaTBAUAll 

SuB-BBoioaa 


i.fl.o^.Ai  A.a.a.«*i  i.A.a.4.  i.si.a.4^1  i.fl.3.4  I  i.a.3.4 


The  Scolopacidse,  comprehending  the  Snipes,  Sandpipers,  Cur- 
lews, and  alHed  genera,  are  perhaps  as  truly  cosmopolitan  ad 
any  family  of  birds,  ranging  to  the  extreme  north  and  visiting 
the  remotest  islands^  The  genera  of  universal  distribution  are 
the  following : — 

Numenitcs  (16  sp.) ;  Limosa  (6  sp.) ;  Totanus  (12  sp.)  ;  Trin- 
ffoides,  (6  sp.).;  ffimantopus  (6  sp.) ;  Tv^Hga  (20  sp.) ;  and  OaUi' 
nago  (24  sp.).  Those  which  have  a  more  or  less  restricted  dis- 
tribution are : — 

Ibidcrhyncha  (1  sp.),  Central  Asia  and  the  Himalayas  (Plate 
VIL  Vol  I.  p.  331) ;  HdodroTnas  (1  sp.),  Palsearctic  region  and 
North  India;  Terekia  (1  sp.).  East  Palaearctic,  wandering  to 
India  and  Australia  ;  Becurvirodra  (6  sp.),  Nearctic  region  to 
the  High  Andes,  South  Palsearctic,  East  and  South  Africa,  Hin- 
dostan  and  Australia;  Micropdama  (1  sp.).  North  America  to 
Chili ;  Machetes  (1  sp.),  Palaearctic  region  and  Hindostan 
(Plate  I.  VoL  I.  p.  195) ;  Ereunetes  (3  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Neo- 
tropical ;  Eurvnorhyruhua  (1  sp.).  North-east  Asia  and  Bengal ; 
Calidris  (I  sp.),  all  regions  but  Australian ;  Macrorhamphns  (3 
sp.),  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic,  visits  Brazil  and  India ;  Scolopax 
(4  sp.),  the  whole  Palaearctic  region,  to  India,  Java,  and  Australia ; 
PhUohela  (1  sp.),  East  Nearctic ;  RhyTichcea  (4  sp.),  Ethiopian  and 
Oriental,  Australia,  and  Temperate  South  America ;  Phalaraptcs 
(3  sp.).  North  Temperate  zone,  and  West  Coast  of  America  to 
ChUi 
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Family  101.— CHIONIDID^.     (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


.^>^ 


Nbotropioai. 

SUB-BlOIOHfl. 


Nkabctic 


PaLJCARCTIC    I       E^TBIOPIAN      I       OkIBNTAL 

SuB-maoiom.     Sub-md^ioms.  I  BuB-anioan. 


AUSTBAUAir 
BOB-ftCOIOMI. 


The  Sheath-bills,  Chixmis  (2  sp.),  are  curious  white  birds,  whose 
thick  bill  has  a  homy  sheath  at  the  basa  Their  nearest  ally  is 
HcBmatopua,  a  genus  of  Charadriidse.  These  birds  are  confined 
to  the  Antarctic  Islanda,  especially  the  Falkland  Islands,  the 
Crozets  and  Eerguelen's  Land. 

Family  102.— THINOCORID.E.     (2  Genera,  6  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


NiOTROPIOAL 
8UB-RJ»10M8. 

Nbamtio 
SuB-mioioMa. 

PALiBAROriC 
SUB-JUBOIOMS. 

Ethiopian 

8UB-B«0IOinL 

Obibiital 
SoB-BBniom. 

AUSTRALIAK 

SuB-Bsoiom. 

f 

_             1 

The  Thinocoridse,  or  Quail-snipes,  are  small  birds,  confined  to 
Temperate  South  America.  They  have  much  the  appearance  of 
Quails  but  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Plovers.  The  two  genera 
are: — 

Attagis  (4  sp.),  Falkland  Islands,  Straite  of  Magellan,  Chili, 
Bolivia,  and  the  High  Andes  of  Peru  and  Ecuador ;  Thinocorus 
(2  sp.).  La  Plata,  ChiU,  and  Peru.     (Plate  XVI.  VoL  II.  p.  40.) 


Family  103.— PAERID^E.    (2  Genera,  11  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Kbotropical 
sob-rboions. 


Nbabctic 
8ub-rboiom& 


Paljearcttc 

RUB-KBOIONl. 


Etbiopiam 
Sdb-rcoions. 


Obibvtal 

sub-rboions. 


AOBTBAUAB 
SUB-ReOIONB 


-a. a  - 


1.  a. 9. 4 


i.a.3.4 


i.a  — 
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The  Parridsd,  or  Jacanas,  are  remarkable  long-toed  birds,  often 
of  elegant  plumage,  frequenting  swamps  and  marshes,  and  walk- 
ing on  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  They  are  found  in 
all  the  tropica  Parra  (10  sp.),  has  the  distribution  of  the  family ; 
Hydrvphasianvs  (1  sp.),  is  confined  to  the  Oriental  r^on. 

Family  104— GLAKEOLID-^    (3  Genera,  20  Species.) 

■■     — - —  ''■'■'        ■  ■ 

GlEKERAL  DlHTRISTTTION. 


NnraopiCAL 
SuB-Bsaiom. 


NsAmcnc 

StTB-RSOIOMB. 


PALJCARCnC 
SUB-KIOIOKB. 


Ethiopian 
SuB-HBoioirii. 


Okicmtal 

8UB-BSOI03t8. 


Adstbalux 
sob-bioioiii. 


i.a.8.4. 


i.a.8.4 


i.a.8.4 


i.a  — 


This  family,  comprising  the  Pratincoles  and  Coursers,  is 
universally  distributed  over  the  Old  World  and  to  Australia. 

Glareda  (9  sp.),  has  the  distribution  of  the  family;  Pluvia- 
ms  (1  sp.),  is  confined  to  North  Africa;  Cwrsorivs  (10  sp.), 
ranges  over  Africa,  South  Europe  and  India. 

The  position  of  the  genus  Glareola  is  uncertain,  for  though 
generally  classed  here,  Prof.  Lilljeborg  considers  it  to  be  an 
aberrant  form  of  the  Caprimulgidse !  It  differs,  in  its  insecti- 
vorous habits  and  in  many  points  of  external  structure,  from  all 
its  allies,  and  should  probably  form  a  distinct  family. 


Family  105.— CHAEADIIDiE.    (19  Genera,  101  Species.) 


GbNKRAL  DlSTBIBUnON. 

NnynopiOAL 
8cB-BBOiosr& 

NsABcno 

SUB-BBOIONB. 

PALiCABOTIC 
SUB-BBOIOMB. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BJCOlOMai 

I     Obibmtal 

1   SUB-BSniOMB. 

AUSTBAUAW 
8u»-BB010NiL 

I.a. 8. 4 

1.8.8.4 

1 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.8 

1.8.8.4 

The  extensive  family  of  the  Plovers  and  their  numerous  allies, 
ranges  over  the  whole  globe.  The  genera  now  usually  admitted 
into  this  family  are  the  following  :— 

(Edicnemus  (9  sp.),  is  only  absent  from  North  America ; 
^sacus  (2  sp.),  India  to  Ceylon,  Malay  Islands  and  Australia  ; 
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Vanellvs  (3  sp.),  Palsearctic  and  Neotropical  regions ;  ChoBtusia 
(15  sp.),  the  whole  Eastern  Hemisphere ;  Erythrogonys  (1  sp.), 
Austndia ;  HopUxpterua  (10  sp.),  widely  scattered,  but  absent 
from  North  America ;  Sguatarolq,  (1  sp.),  all  ih)^  r^ons ;  Chd- 
radrius  (14  sp.)>  cosmopolitan ;  Utidroniias  (5  sp.)»  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere and  South  Temperate  America ;  JEgiaiitiB  (22  sp.),  cos- 
mopolitan ;  Oreophilus  (1  sp.),  South  Temperate  America ; 
Thinamis  (2  sp.),  New  Zealand;  Anarhynchus  (1  sp.).  New 
Zealand  (Plate  XIIL  Vol  L  p.  455) ;  HcBmcUapvs  (9  sp.),  cos- 
mopolitan ;  Strepsilas  (2  sp.)  almost  cosmopolitan ;  Aphriza  (1 
sp.),  West  Coast  of  America;  Pluvianellus  (1  sp.).  Straits  of 
Magellan;  Dromas.  (1  sp.),  India,  Madagascar,  and  North-east 
Africa;  Pedionomus  (1  sp.),  Australia.  This  last  genus  has 
usually  been  plaped  with  the  Turnicidse. 

Fa  WILY  106.— OTlDIDiE.     (2  Genera,  26  Species.) 

Qenbral  Distbibution. 


Kbotropioal 
Brs-Bioioim. 


NkABcno 

SUB-BUIONS. 


PALiBAXCTIC   I      EtHIOPIAH     I       ObIKMTAL 
SUB-KI0I0M8.  I   SUB-BJCOXOm.       SOB-BaaiOMI. 


AUVTRALIfK 
SUB-ABGIOICS. 


i.a.3.4 


i.a.3 


i.a.a  — 


The  Otididae,  or  Bustards,  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  Old  World 
and  Australia  where  there  are  open  tracts,  being  only  absent  from 
Madagascar  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

.  Otis  (2  sp.),  ranges  over  most  of  the  Palaearctic  region ;  while 
Eupodoiis  (24  sp.),  has  the  range  of  the  family,  but  is  most  abund- 
ant in  the  Ethiopian  region,  which  contains  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  of  species. 

Family  107.— GEUIDiE.    (3  Genera,  16  Species.) 


GEinsBAL  Distribution. 

Nbotropigal 
sub-bkhowl 

NxABcnc 

SUB-BJBOIOm. 

PALiEAKCTIO 
SUB-KiaiOMS. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-RSQIORB. 

Oribmtal 
sub-bboionh. 

AunRAUAH 
SUB-RSOIOML 

i.a.3  - 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.3  - 

i.a.3-  1 

1 

-a : 
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The  Gruidse,  or  Cranes,  are  fomid  in  all  the  regions  except  the 
ITeotrqpicaL 

Ortis  (12  sp.)  inhabits  the  southern  and  western  United  States, 
the  whole  Palsearctic  region,  South-east  Africa,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia ;  Anthropoids  (2  sp.),  Europe,  North  and  South  Africa  and 
India;  Balearica  (2  sp.),  the  Ethiopian  region  (except  Mads^ascar). 

Family  108.— CAKIAMIDuE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


Okneral  Distribution. 


NCOTBOPXCAL 
8rB-RKOIOKS. 


Nbajujtio 
sub-rvoiokb. 


SUB-RSOIOHS. 


Ethiopia* 
sub-rcoiomb. 


Obikktal 

sub-rboioms. 


AOSTRALCAX 
SUB-RSOIOMB. 


i.a 


The  genus  Cariama  (2  sp.),  consists  of  remarkable  crested  birds 
inhabiting  the  mountains  and  open  plains  of  Brazil  and  La  Plata. 
In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Prey,  they  are 
classed  ad  aberrant  Falconidse,  but  their  anomalous  characters 
seem  to  require  them  to  b^  placed  in  a  distinct  family,  which 
Beems  better  placed  among  the  Waders. 

Family  109.— AKAMIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


OeNKBAL  DlHTRIBtmON. 


NcoTRoncAL 

StJB-^EOIOTfA. 


NKABcno     I  Paljkarctic 

SUB-RKOIOKS.     .  SUB-RBOIONS. 


Bthiopiak 

SuR^REOIOlffl. 


Orikmtal 

SUR-RtfOlONS. 


Australian 

Sl7B-RBaiOK8. 


-a. 3. 4 


I 


The  Guaraunas  are  birds  which  have  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  Herons,  but  which  are  usually  classed  with  the  Bails. 
They  are  now,  however,  considered  to  form  a  distinct  family. 
The  only  genus,  Aramiis  (2  sp.),  inhabits  the  Neotropical  region, 
from  Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Central  Bra^ 
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Family  110.— PSOPHIEDiE.    (1  Genus,  6  Species.) 


GXNSBAL  DiSTRIBTJTION. 


Neotropical       Nbarotio        PALiBARcno       Etbiopiav         Obibhtai. 

SdB-RBOIONS.       8UB-RBOIO!fB.       FUB-RBOIOKS.       SUB-REOIONl.       SUB-RKOlOMa. 

AosniAUAV 
SuB-Rcoiom. 

A 

-—  m  —  — 

The  remarkable  and  beautiful  birds  called  Trumpeters,  are 
confined  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Amazon  valley ;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  the  range  of  each  species  appears  to  be 
bounded  by  some  of  the  great  rivers.  Thus,  Psophia  erepUans 
inhabits  the  interior  of  Guiana  as  far  as  the  south  bank  of  the 
Bio  Negro ;  on  the  opposite  or  north  bank  of  the  Bio  Negro 
Psophia  ochroptera  is  found ;  beyond  the  next  great  rivers,  Japura 
and  I^a,  Psophia  napensis  occurs;  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Amazon,  west  of  the  Madeira,  we  have  the  beautiful  Psophia 
leucopttra ;  eis&t  of  the  Madeira  this  is  replaced  by  P^hia 
viridis,  while  near  Para,  beyond  the  Tapajoz,  Xingu  and  Tocan- 
tins,  there  is  another  species,  Psophia  cbscura.  Other  species 
may  exist  in  the  intervening  river  districts ;  but  we  have  here, 
apparently,  a  case  of  a  number  of  well-marked  species  of  birds 
capable  of  flight,  yet  with  their  range  in  certain  directions 
accurately  defined  by  great  rivers.     (Plate  XV.  Vol.  II.  p.  28.) 

Family  HI.— EURYPYGIDiE.     (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nkotbopioal 

SUB-JtOOIOMA. 


a. 3 


NXABCTIO 
SUB-BBOIONS. 


PALiBARCTIC 
SUB-RBOIOMB. 


Ethiopiak 

SUB-BIQIOMB. 


ORIKlfTAL 
SUB-BBQIOXS. 


AUBTRAUAir 
BUB-BBQIOMS. 


The  Eurypygidse,  or  Sun-Bitterns,  jare  small  heron-like  birds 
with  beautifully-coloured  wings,  which  frequent  the  muddy 
and  wooded  river-banks  of  tropical  America.  The  only  genus, 
Eurypyga  (2  d^.),  ranges  from  Central  America  to  BraziL 
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Faiolt  112.— RHINOCHETID^    (1  Genus,  1  Speciea) 

GdBaAL  Distribution. 

Vbotbopical 
8ub-bibi0ki. 

Nbarctio        Paijbahctic 

8UB-SB01<nil.      8u»~BS010Mg. 

Ethiopiav 

SUB-BIOIOKB.. 

Oribmtal 

SUB-REOIOm. 

AusnuuAx. 

BUB-IUBOIUML. 

—         ^   — 

—  —  ^   — 

The  genus  Shtnoehdus  (1  sp.),  consists  of  a  singular  bird 
called  the  Kagu,  which  inhabits  New  Caledonia,  an  island 
which  maybe  placed  with  almost  equal  propriety  in  our  1st, 
2nd,  or  3rd  Australian  sub-regions.  It  is  a  bird  of  a  bluish 
ash-colour,  with  a  loose  plumage,  partaking  something  of  the 
appearance  of  Sail,  Plover,  and  Heron,  but  with  peculiarities  of 
structure  which  require  it  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct  family. 
Its*  anatomy  shows  that  its  nearest  allies  are  the  South  American 
genera^  Eurypyga  and  Psophia, 


Family  113.— AEDEIDiE.    (5  Genera,  80  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

NlOTROPICAL 

BuB-Baoiomi. 

NxAKcnc 

SOB-RBOIOMS. 

PALiEARCTIC 
SUB-MBOIONS. 

Ethiopian 
sub-rkoiomr. 

Orikmtal 

SDB-&E010X8. 

Australian 
sub-bicgionb. 

l.a.8.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

l.a.3.4 

The  well-kpown  Herons  and  Bitterns  are  found  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  globe,  and  everywhere  closely  resemble  each  other. 
Omitting  the  minuter  sub-divisions,  the  genera  are  as  follows: — 

Ardea  (60  sp.),  cosmopolitan ;  Botaurus  (6  sp.),  almost  cos- 
mopolitan ;  Tigrmma  (4  sp.).  Tropical  America  and  West  Africa ; 
Nydicorax  (9  sp.),  cosmopolitan;  Cancrama  (1  sp.).  Tropical 
America. 
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Family  114.— PLATALEIDiE.    (6  Genera,  30  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

ITlOTBOPIOAL 

ScB-uoiom 

NsABono 

BlTB-BBOIOVB. 

PALiBABOnC 

8ir»>BaoioMik 

EmioriAir         Oriental 

8U»-KMI0«a      SOB-UBQIOMB. 

SUB-ftflOIOMt. 

l.fl.8.4 

I. U.S. A  ' 

1 

I. U.S. A 

I. U.S. A 

I. U.S. A 

l.fl 

The  Plataleidffi,  including  the  Spoonbills  and  Ibises^  have 
been  classed  either  with  the  Herons  or  the  Storks^  but  have 
most  affinity  with  the  latter.  Though  not  very  numerous  they 
are  found  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  except  the  colder 
zones  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  following  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  genera : — 

PkUalea  (6  sp.),  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe  except  the 
Moluccas  and  Pacific  Islands;  Ibis  (2  sp.).  Temperate  North 
America  and  Tropical  South  America;  Faldnellus  (2  sp.), 
almost  cosmopolitan ;  OerorUicus  (19  sp.),  all  Tropical  countries 
and  Temperate  South  America;  Scopus  (1  sp.).  Tropical  -and 
South  Africa;  Balcmiceps  (1  sp.),  the  Upper  Nile.  This  last 
genus  the  "Shoe-bird/'  or  boat-billed  heron,  perhaps  forms  a 
distinct  family. 

Family  115.— CICONIIDiE.    (5  Genera,  20  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NioTRonaAL 
SuB-aaoioMA. 

Nkarctic 

BUB-BKOIONB. 

Palaarctic 

SUB-MIOIOMS. 

E^THIOPIAV             OrIKMTAL 
SUR-RBOIONO.      SUB-RBOIOMS. 

Adstraliah 
Sdb-sbqiomb. 

i.fl.a  - 

—  a- 

l.fl.8.4 

l.fl.8.4  ' 

I. U.S. A 

l.fl  — 

The  CiconiidfiB,  or  Storks,  are  mostly  an  Old  World  family, 
only  three  species  inhabiting  the  Neotropical,  and  one,  the 
Nearctic  region.  They  are  also  absent  from  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Antilles,  and,  with  one  exception,  from  Madagascar. 
The  genera  are  as  follows : — 

Ciconia  (6  sp.),  ranges  through  the  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian  and 
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Oriental  r^ons  as  far  as  Celebes,  and  in  South  America ;  Mfderia 
(4  sp.),  inhabits  Africa,  India^  Australia  and  the  Neotropical 
r^on;  LeptopUiua  (3  sp.),  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  r^ons 
to  Java ;  Tantaltis  (5  sp.),  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental  and  Neotro- 
pical regions,  and  the  South-east  of  North  America;  Ancu- 
tonms  (2  sp.),  the  Ethiopian  region,  and  India  to  Ceylon. 

Family  116.— PALAMEDEIDiE.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 

GSNXSAL  DlSTBIBUTION. 


NiOTBOPIOAL 
SCB-BaOIOBIB. 


NsABono 
8uB-Biaiov& 


PALJUBCnC 
Su«-BSOION& 


ErHiopiAir    I     Orikktal 

SUB-RMOIOVa.  I   SOB-BSOIOHS. 


AusnuLiAV 
SvB-nsaiom. 


l.fl 


The  Palamedeidse,  or  Screamers,  are  curious  semi-aquatic 
birds  of  doubtful  affinities,  perhaps  intermediate  between  Gal- 
ling and  Anseres.  They  are  peculiar  to  South  America.  The 
genera  are : — 

Palamedea  (1  sp.),  which  inhabits  the  Amazon  valley; 
Chauna  (2  sp.).  La  Plata,  Brazil  and  Columbia. 


Family  117.— PHOSNICOPTEEIDiE.     (1  Genus,  8  Species.) 


Gekicral  Distribution. 

NUTBOnCAL 
BUB-BJUIOMI. 

NcABcno 

8u»-RSOIOM8. 

PALiBABCTlO 

8u»-msoiOK8. 

Ethiopian 
BuB-RKoioira. 

ORiorrAL 

BUB-KBOlOSn. 

AUOTRAUAll 
SUB-BKOIOHS. 

1  -  8.4 

1 

-a 

l.fl.8.4 

l.fl 

• 

The  Flamingoes  (Phosnieopterm)  seem  peculiar  to  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Neotropical  regions,  ranging  from  the  former  into 
India  and  South  Europe.  America  has  four  species,  inhabit- 
ing Chili  and  La  Plata,  the  Galapagos,  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indian  islands ;  the  others  range  over  all  Africa,  South  Europe, 
India  and  Ceylon.  These  singular  birds  are  placed  by  some 
authors  near  the  Spoonbills  and  Ibises,  by  others  with  the 
Geese.    Professor  Huxley  considers  them  to  be  "completely 
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intermediate  between  the  Anserine  birds  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Storks  and  Herons  on  the  other."  The  pterolysis  according 
to  Nitzsch  is  "  completely  stork-like." 

General  Bemarks  an  the  Distribution  of  the  OrcUlce,  or  Wading 

and  JRunning  Birds. 

The  Waders,  as  a  irule,  are  birds  of  very  wide  distribution, 
the  four  largest  families  BallidsB,  ScolopacidsB,  Gharadrudse  and 
Ardeidse,  being  quite  cosmopolitan,  as  are  many  of  the  genera. 
But  there  are  also  a  number  of  small  families  of  very 
restricted  distribution,  and  these  all  occur  in  the  two  most 
isolated  regions,  the  Neotropical  and  the  Australian.  The 
Neotropical  region  is  by  far  the  richest  in  varied  forms  of 
Waders,  having  representatives  of  no  less  than  15  out  of  the  19 
families,  while  7  are  altogether  peculiar  to  it.  The  Australian 
region  has  11  families,  with  1  peculiar.  The  other  two  tropical 
regions  each  possess  11  families,  but  none  are  peculiar.  The 
Palsearctic  region  has  10,  and  the  Nearctic  7  families.  No  less 
than  three  families— GhionididsB,  Thinocoridse,  and  GariamidsB — 
are  confined  to  the  Temperate  r^ons  and  highlands  of  South 
America;  while  four  others, — Aramidae,  P»ophiid£e,'Eurypygid8e 
and  Palamedeidse, — are  found  in  Tropical  America  only ;  and 
these  present  such  an  array  of  peculiar  and  interesting  forms  as 
no  other  part  of  the  globe  can  furnish.  The  Phcenicopteridse  or 
Flamingoes,  common  to  the  Tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,  but  absent  from  Australia,  is  the  only  other  feature 
of  general  interest  presented  by  the  distribution  of  the  Waders. 

The  Order  contains  about  610  species,  T^hich  gives  about  32 
species  to  each  family,  a  smaller  average  than  in  the  Gallinse 
or  Accipitres,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  average  number 
in  the  Passeres.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  unusual  number 
of  very  small  families,  and  partly  to  the  wide  average  range  of 
the  species,  which  prevents  that  specialization  of  forms  that 
occurs  in  the  more  sedentary  groups  of  birds. 
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Family  118.— ANATIDiE.    (40  Genera,  180  Species.) 


Oeneral  Distribution. 

KlOTROPICAX. 
SUV-BBOIOKA. 

NxABcnc 

8UB.R£OIOn. 

PALiCAJlCnO 
SUR-BBOIOm. 

Bthiopiav 

BUB-RSOIONO. 

OHiniTAL 
SUB-RSOIOXS. 

AunBALUN 
BOA-BEOIONS. 

i.fl.a.4 

i.fl.a.4 

i.fl.a.4 

l.fl.3.-4 

i.fl.a.4 

l.fl.8.4 

The  Anatidse,  comprehending  the  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Swans 
with  their  allies,  are  of  such  universal  distribution  that  there  is 
probably  no  part  of  the  globe  where  some  of  them  are  not 
occasionally  found.  They  are,  however,  most  abundant  in  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions ;  and,  contraiy  to  what  occurs  in  most 
other  families,  the  most  beautifully-coloured  species  are  extra- 
tropical,  and  some  even  arctic.  The  distribution  of  the  genera 
is  as  follows : — 

Anserands  (1  sp.),  Australia ;  Plectropterus  (2  sp.),  Tropical 
Africa ;  Sarkidiomia  (1  sp.).  South  America,  Africa,  and  India ; 
Chenalopex  (1  sp.),  Amazonia ;  Codlochen  (1  sp.).  South  Europe, 
North,  East,  and  South  Africa;  Cereapsis  (1  sp.),  Australia; 
Anser  (13  sp.),  Palsearctic  and  Kearctic  regions  to  Central 
America  and  the  Antilles;  JBemicla  (12  sp.).  Temperate  regions 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres ;  Chloephaga  (5  sp.). 
South  Temperate  America  and  Aleutian  Islands ;  Nettajms  (4 
sp.).  Tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar,  India  and  Ceylon  to 
Malaya  and  Australia ;  CygniLs  (10  sp.).  Temperate  regions  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres;  Dendrocygna  (10  sp.), 
Tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions ;  Tadama  (3  sp.),  Palaearctic 
and  Australian  regions ;'  Casarca  (5  sp.),  Palsearctic,  Oriental, 
Ethiopian,  and  Australian  regions,  to  New  Zealand ;  Aix  (2  sp.), 
Tjsmperate  North  America  and  Eastern  Asia ;  Mareca  (4  sp.), 
Palaearctic  region.  North  America,  Temperate  South  America, 
and  Australia ;  Dafila  (3  sp.),  all  America  and  the  Palaearctic 
region;   Anas  (16   sp.),  cosmopolitan;   Querquedvla  (17  sp.), 
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cosmopolitan ;  ChatUelasmtis  (2  sp.),  Palsearctic  region  and  North 
America;  Spatula  (5  sp.),  all  Temperate  regions ;  Malacorhynehus 
(1  sp.),  Australia;  Cairina  (1  sp.),  Tropical  South  America; 
Branta  (1  sp.),  Palsearctic  region  and  India ;  FuIigtUa  (5  sp.), 
North  Temperate  regions  and  New  Zealand ;  ^thya  (5  sp.), 
Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  India,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa;  Metopiana  (1  sp.).  South  Temperate  America ;  Bucephala 
(4  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions ;  Harelda  (2  sp.).  North- 
em  Palseartic  and  Nearctic  regions ;  Hymenolaimus  (1  sp.).  New 
Zealand ;  Camptolaimus  (1  sp.).  North-east  of  North  America ; 
Micropterus  (1  sp.).  Temperate  South  America ;  SonuUeria  (5 
sp.),  Arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions ;  (Edetnia  (5  sp.),  Nearctic 
and  Palsearctic  regions;  Biziura  (1  sp.),  Australia;  Thakusamis 
(1  sp.),  South  Africa ;  Erismatv/ra  (6  sp.),  all  America,  South- 
east Europe  and  South  Africa;  NesontUa  (1  sp.),  Auckland 
Islands ;  Merganetta  (3  sp.),  Andes  of  Columbia  to  Chili ;  Mer- 
gu8  (6  sp.),  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  Brazil,  and  the 
Auckland  Islands. 

Family  119.— LARIDiE.    (13  Genera,  132  Species.) 


OSKRRAL  DiSTBlBUTION. 

Kbotbopical        NsiiacTic        Paubabctic 

SUB-BBQIOKB.      SUB-RKOIOHa.      8UB-BS010M8. 

Ethiopiah 
sub-bsoions. 

Orikittal 
sub-rboions. 

AOSTBAUAV 
BUB-BSOtaML 

l.fl.8.4 

l.fl.8.4 

l.fl.8.4 

1  .fl.8.4 

l.fl.8.'4 

l.fl.8.4 

• 

The  Laridse,  or  Gulls  and  Terns,  are  true  cosmopolites,  in- 
habiting  the  shores  and  islands  of  every  zone ;  and  most  of  the 
genera  have  also  a  wide  range.  They  are  therefore  of  little  use 
in  the  study  of  geographical  distribution.  The  genera  are  as 
follows : — 

Stercorarivs  (6  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  most  abundant  in  cold  and 
temperate  zones ;  Bhadostethia  (1  sp.),  North  America ;  Larus 
(60  sp.).  cosmopolitan ;  JCema  (1  sp.),  North  Temperate  zone ; 
Creagrus  (1  sp.),  North  Pacific ;  PagophUa  (1  sp.),  Arctic  seas ; 
Biasa  (3  sp.),  Arctic  and  Northern  seas;  Sterna  (36  sp.),  cos- 
mopolitan ;  Hydrochelidon  (12  sp.).  Tropical  and  Temperate  zones; 
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Oygis  (1  sp.),  Indian  Ocean  and  Ttopical  Pacific  Islands ;  Anous 
(6  sp.),  Tropical  and  Temperate  zones ;  Nasnia.  (1  sp.),  South 
Temperate  America ;  JBhynchaps  (3  sp.),  Tropical  America^  AMca, 
and  India. 

Family  120.— PBOCELLAEIIDiE.    (6  Genera,  96  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Nbotbopxcal 
buv-bboiomi. 


NxABcnc 
SuB-RBoioas. 


Paukarctic 
su»-ajeoiom8. 


Bthiopian 
sub-rsoions. 


Ohibhtal 

SUB-RBOlOSm. 


Australian* 

SOB-RBaiOXS. 


i.a.8.4 


l.fl.8.4 


l.fl.8.4 


1.8.8.4 


1.8.8.4 


1.8.8    4 


The  ProcellariidsB,  comprising  the  Shearwaters,  Petrels,  and 
^batrosses,  are  universally  distributed,  but  some  of  the  genera 
«u*e  local 

Pujffinus  (20  sp.),  Procdlaria  (18  sp.),  and  FtUmarus  (40  sp.), 
are  cosmopolitan ;  Prion  (6  sp.)  and  Pekcanoides  (3  sp.),  belong 
to  the  South  Temperate  and  Antarctic  regions ;  Diomedia  (10 
sp.),  comprises  the  Albatrosses,  which  are  tropical,  occasionally 
^wandering  into  temperate  seas. 


Family  121.— PELECANTD^    (6  Genera,  61  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

^  K0TBOP10AL 
fil-B-RCQIOBia. 

NKARcnc 

SUB-RBOIOMSL 

Paljkarotic        Ethiopiait         ORnnrrAL 

SUB-BBOIONtl.        SUB-RKOIOMtl.       80B-REniON8. 

AmTRAUAH 
SUB-RCQIONS. 

^.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4    1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

The  Pelecanidse,  comprising  the  Gannets,*  Pelicans,  Darters, 
^nd  Frigate-Birds,  although  universally  distributed,  are  more 
cibimdant  in  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 

&ula  (8  sp.)  and  Phalacracarax  (35  sp.),  are  cosmopolitan ; 
J^eUcantis  (9  sp.)  is  tropical  and  temperate ;  Fregetta  (2  sp.)  and 
J^hadan  (3  sp.)  are  confined  to  Tropical  seas ;  Ptotvs  (4  sp.)  to 
TFropical  and  warm  Temperate  zones. 
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Family  122.— SPHENISCID^    (3  Genera,  18  Species.) 


Obnkral  Distribution. 


KBOTBOnCAL 
BUB-BBOIOm. 

NSiLlkCTIC 
8UB-&KOIOMa. 

Paljurctic 
SuB-saoioNS. 

Sthiopiav 

SUK-KBOIOVB. 

ORIBIfTAL 
SUB-RBOlOm. 

AOBTBAUAV 
SW-ftWMOMl 

l.fl  — 

_     _ 



s  _ 

— 

-a--4 

The  Penguins  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Antarctic  and  South 
Temperate  regions,  except  two  species  which  are  found  on  the 
coast  of  Peru  and  the  Gklapagos.  They  are  most  plentiful  in 
the  southern  parts  of  South  America,  Australia,  N^  Zealand, 
and  most  of  the  Antarctic  islands,  and  one  or  two  species  are 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  genera  as  given  in  the 
Hand  List  are : — 

Spheniscus  (1  sp.),  South  Africa  and  Gape  Horn ;  Eudypt^  (15 
sp.),  with  the  range  of  the  feunily ;  Aptenodytes  (2  sp.),  Ant- 
arctic Islands. 


Family  123.— COLYMBID-S.    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nbotropical 
Suv-UBQiom. 


NcARcnc 

SUB-RBOIONB. 


Pal^barctio 

8U»-RBOIOK8. 


Ethiopian 
sub-rsoions. 


ORiniTAL 
SUB-RBOIOSm. 


AUBTRALIAK 

8u»-maoioN8. 


1  -  8.4 


The  Northern  Divers  are  confined  to  the  Arctic  and  North 
Temperate  Seas^  The  only  genus,  Colymlms,  has  one  species 
confined  to  the  West  Coast  of  North  America;  the  others  being 
common  to  the  two  northern  continents. 

Family  124— PODICIPIDiE.    (2  Genera,  33  Species.) 


Obnbral  Distribution. 

Nbotropical 
bub-rcoions. 

NxARcnc 

8UB-RI0I01I& 

Paljurctic 
sub-rboionb. 

Ethiopiah 
8ub-rboiom& 

Orikmtal 

SUR-RBOlOlia. 

AOSTKAUAir 
BUB-RBOIOIIS. 

i.fl.a.4 

l.fl.8.4 

l.fl.8.4 

l.fl.8.4 

l.fl.8.4 

l.fl.3.4 
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The  Grebes  are  universally  distributed.  The  genera  are 
Podiceps  (26  sp.),  cosmopolitan ;  and  Podilymbua  (2  sp.),  confined 
to  North  and  South  America.  Some  ornithologists  group  these 
birds  with  the  Colymbidse. 


Family  125.— ALCIDiE.    (7  Genera,  28  Species.) 


Obnsiull  Distbibution. 


Hbotbopical 
sub-bsoiohb. 

NsiLRcnc 
8n»-BSOioii8. 

Paubarctic 
sub-rsoions. 

Bthiopiah 
Su»-RBOiom. 

Obibmtal 
sub-bkoions. 

Australian 
sub-rkoiunb. 

• 



1 4 

1  -8.4 

— 





The  AlcidsB,  comprising  the  Auks,  Guillemots,  and  Puffins, 
sre  confined  to  the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  regions,  where 
tliey  represent  the  Penguins  of  the  Antarctic  lands.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  birds,  the  Great  Auk,  formerly 
abundant  in  the  North  Atlantic,  is  now  extinct  The  genera  are 
as  follows : — 

Alca  (2  sp.),  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  seas ;  Fratercula  (4 
sp.),  Arctic  and  North  Temperate  zones;  Ceratarhina  (2  sp.), 
]Korth  Pacific;  Simorhynchus  (8  sp.),  North  Pacific;  Branchy- 
^hamphus  (3  sp.).  North  Pacific  to  Japan  and  Lower  California ; 
Uria  (8  sp.),  Arctic  and  North  Temperate  zones ;  Mergvlus  (1 
ap.).  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Seas.  The  last  three  genera 
constitute  the  family  Uriidse,  of  some  ornithologists. 

Oeneral  Bemarks  an  the  DistrSnUion  of  the  Anseres, 

The  Anseres,  or  Swimmers,  being  truly  aquatic  birds,  possess, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  laige  number  of  cosmopolitan  families 
and  genera.    No  less  than  5  out  of  the  8  families  have  a  world- 
wide distribution,  and  the  others  are  characteristic  either  of  the 
^orth  or  the  South  Temperate  zones.     Hence  arises  a  pecu* 
liarity  of  distribution  to  be  found  in  no  other  order  of  birds ; 
the  Temperate  being  richer  than  the  Tropical  regions.    The  Ne- 
arctic  and  Palsearctic  regions  efch  have  seven  families  of  Anseres, 
two  of  which,  the  Colymbidse  and  Alcidse,  are  peculiar  to  them. 
The  Ethiopian,  Australian,  and  Neotropical  regions,  which  all 
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extend  into  the  South  Temperate  zone,  have  six  families,  with  one 
peculiar  to  them ;  while  the  Oriental  r^on^  which  is  wholly 
tropical,  possesses  the  five  cosmopolitan  families  only. 

There  are  about  78  genera  and  552  species  of  Anseres,  giving 
69  species  to  a  family,  a  high  number  compared  with  the 
Waders,  and  due  to  there  being  only  one  very  small  feimily,  the 
ColymbidflB.  The  distribution  of  the  Anseres,  being  more  deter- 
mined by  temperature  than  by  barriers,  the  great  regions  which 
are  so  well  indicated  by  the  genera  and  families  of  most  other 
orders  of  birds,  hardly  limit  these,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
genera  of  Anatidse. 

Oritr  X.—STBUTHIONES. 
Family  126.— STEUTHIONTD^    .(2  Genera,  4  Species.) 


OiENSBAL  DI8TRIBUTION. 


Kbotbopxcal 

8l7B-AaOIONA. 


NBABCnO 

SuB-Rsoiom. 


Pal^babctxo 

8UB-mSOIOM8. 


E^THIOPIAN 

BuR-Bsoiom. 


Orikiitax.     I  AuanuuAH 

SDB-RS0I03IS.      BCTB-SBOXOIIB, 


8 


The  Ostriches  consist  of  two  genera,  sometimes  formed  into 
distinct  families.  Struthio  (2  sp.)  inhabits  the  desert  regions  of 
North,  East,  and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  Arabia  and  Syria.  It 
therefore  just  enters  the  Palsearctic  region.  Rhea  (3  sp.)  inhabits 
Temperate  South  America,  from  Patagonia  to  the  confines  of 
Brazil. 

Family  127.— CASUARIIDiE.    (2  Genera,  11  Specie8.> 


General  Distbibution. 


Kkothopical 
SrB-BRoioira. 


Nbakctio 
8UB-BK110H8. 


Paljbarctic 
sub-bsoiomb. 


Bthiopiah    I     OminfTAL 


AxnrrRALiAir 

SUB-ftKUORa. 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


i.a 


The  Cassowaries  and  Emeus  are  confined  to  the  Australian 
r^on.    The  Emeus,  Dromceus  (2  sp.),  are  found  only  on  the 
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main-land  of  Australia  (Plate  XII.  Vol  I.  p.  441).  Caswarius 
(9  sp.)  inhabits  the  islands  from  Ceram  to  New  Britain,  with 
one  species  in  North  Austitdia;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
Papuan  Islands. 

Family  128.— APTERYGIDiE.    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NiarROpiCAL 

SUB-BBOIOMK 

NcABcnc 
BuB-Rsoiom. 

PaLJUBCTIC           BTHIOnAK 
SUB-MBOIONB.       SUB-RSOlOSa. 

Oriciital 
8uB-Bsoio?m. 

AUSTRAUAN 
8UB-BIEUI0N8. 

—               1      — 

_   __  1 

1 

1 

The  species  of  Apteryx  are  entirely  confined  to  the  two  larger 
islands  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  supposed  to  have  some 
lemote  affinity  with  Ocydromtis,  a  genus  of  Sa^s  peculiar  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  but  they  undoubtedly  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  groups  of  living  birds  (Plate  XIIL  Vol  I. 
p.  445). 

StnUhums  Birds  recently  extinct. 

A  number  of  sub-fossil  remains  of  birds,  mostly  large  and 
some  of  gigantic  size,  having  affinities  to  the  Apteryx  and,  less 
closely,  to  the  Cassowaries,  have  been  discovered  in  New 
Zealand.  These  are  all  classed  by  Professor  Owen  in  the 
genus  IHnomis  and  family  JXnomithddce ;  but  Dr.  Haast/from 
the  study  of  the  rich  collections  in  the  Canterbury  (New 
Zealand)  Museum,  is  convinced  that  they  belong  to  two  distinct 
families  and  several  genera.  His  arrangement  is  as  follows. 
(See  Ibis,  1874,  p.  209). 


Family  129.— DINOENITHID-fi    (2  Genera,  7  Species.) 

Dinomis  (5  sp.) ;  Medonorrm  (2  sp.). 

These  had  no  hind  toe,  and  include  the  largest  species.  Pro- 
fessor Newton  thinks  that  they  were  absolutely  wingless,  being 
the  only  birds  in  which  the  fore  limbs  are  entirely  wanting. 
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Family  130.— PALAPTEEYGIDiE.    (2  Genera,  4  Species.) 

Palapteryx  (2  sp.) ;  Euryapteryx  (2  sp.). 

These  had  a  well-developed  hind  toe,  and  radimentary  wings. 

Family  131.— -SPYOBNITHIDiE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

A  gigantic  Struthioos  bird  {jEpyomis)^  belonging  to  a  distinct 
family,  inhabited  Madagascar. 

It  was  first  made  known  by  its  enormous  eggs,  eight  times 
the  bulk  of  those  of  the  ostrich,  which  were  found  in  a  sub- 
fossil  condition.  Considerable  portions  of  skeletons  have 
since  been  discovered,  showing  that  these  huge  birds  formed 
an  altogether  peculiar  family  of  the  order. 

General  Bemarks  on  the  DidriJmtion  of  the  StnUhiones, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ostrich,  which  has  spread  north- 
ward into  the  Pala^arctic  region,  the  Struthious  birds,  living  and 
extinct,  are  confined  to  the  Southern  hemisphere,  each  continent 
having  its  peculiar  forms.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  two 
most  nearly  allied  genera,  Struthio  and  Ehea,  should  be  found  in 
Africa  and  South  Temperate  America  respectively.  Equally  re* 
markable  is  the  development  of  these  large  forms  of  wingless 
birds  in  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  especially  in 
New  Zealand,  where  we  have  evidence  which  renders  it  probable 
that  about  20  species  recently  coexisted.  This  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  New  Zealand  must,  not  long  since,  have  formed 
a  much  more  extensive  land,  and  that  the  diminution  of  its  area 
by  subsidence  has  been  one  of  the  causes — and  perhaps  the 
main  one — in  bringing  about  the  extinction  of  many  of  the 
larger  species  of  these  wingless  birds. 

The  wide  distribution  of  the  Struthiones  may,  as  we  have 
already  suggested  (VoL  I.,  p.  287.),  be  best  explained,  by  sup- 
posing them  to  represent  a  very  ancient  type  of  bird,  developed 
at  a  time  when  the  more  specialized  carnivorous  mammalia  had 
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not  come  into  existence,  and  preserved  only  in  those  areas 
which  were  long  free  from  the  incursions  of  such  dangerous 
enemies.  The  discovery  of  Struthious  remains  in  Europe  in  the 
Lower  Eocene  only,  supports  this  view ;  for  at  this  time  camivora 
were  few  and  of  generalized  type,  and  had  probably  not  acquired 
sufficient  speed  and  activity  to  enable  them  to  exterminate 
powerful  and  quick-running  terrestrial  birds.  It  is,  however,  at 
a  much  more  remote  epoch  that  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
remains  of  the  earlier  forms  of  this  group ;  while  these  Eocene 
birds  may  perhaps  represent  that  ancestral  wide-spread  type 
which,  when  isolated  in  remoter  continents  and  islands,  became 
modified  into  the  American  and  African  ostriches,  the  Emeus 
and  Cassowaries  of  Australia,  the  Dinomis  and  JSpyomis  of 
JSew  Zealand. 
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Family  1.— TYPHLOPID^— (4  Genera,  70  Species.) 


Obnbral  Distribution. 

NioTitonaAL 
BuB-Bniom. 

Nkabctio 
BuB-Rcoiom. 

Paljubctio 

SUB-ABQIOJCB. 

E^THIOPIAN 
SUB-RKOIOIIS. 

Obi«tal 
bub-bboionb. 

AVSTBAIAAH 

BvB-muaion, 

-fl.8.4 



.fl   .4 

l.fl.S.4 

l.fl.S.'4 

i.a  — 

The  TyphlopidsB,  or  Blind  Burrowing  Snakes,  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  wanner  regions  of  the  earth,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  and  least  so  in 
the  Neotropical.  They  are  absent  from  the  Nearctic  region; 
and  in  the  Palsearctic  are  found  only  in  South-eastern  Europe 
and  Japan. 

The  most  extensive  genus  is  TypMopSy  comprising  over  60 
species,  and  having  a  range  almost  as  extensive  as  the  entire 
family.    The  other  well  characterised  genera  are  :— ^ 

TypJUina  (1  sp.),  ranging  from  Penang  to  Java  and  Hong  Kong ; 
Ttfphline  (1  sp.),  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Dibamus  (I  sp.).  New 
Guinea. 
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Family  2.— TORTRICID  Ji    (3  Genera  5  Species.) 


OSMERATi  DlttTRIBUlION. 

SUB-BBOIOVA. 

Nkabctio 
sub-rsoionb. 

Paljbarctio 

BUR-ABOIOm. 

Bthiopiait 
Sus-Rcoiotia. 

Orikhtal 

SUB-RKOIONS. 

AniTRAUAN 

SuB-mBoiom. 

-a.»- 

I  — 

• 
• 



i.fl.a.'4 

1 

The  Tortricidse,  or  Short-tailed  Burrowing  Snakes,  are  a  small 
family,  one  portion  of  which  ranges  from  India  to  Gambodja,  and 
through  the  Malay  islands  as  far  as  Celebes  and  Timor ;  these 
fonn  the  genus  Cylindrophis.  Another  portion  inhabits  America, 
and  consists  of: — 

Charina  (1  sp.),  found  in  California  and  British  Columbia; 
and  Tartrix  (1  sp.),  in  Tropical  America. 

We  have  here  a  case  of  discontinuous  distribution,  indicating, 
either  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  group,  or  that  it  is  the 
remnant  of  a  once  extensive  family,  on  the  road  to  extinction. 

Family  3.— XENOPELTIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


GeNICRAL  DiSTRIBUTIOir. 

NiOTROnCAL 

SuB-Rsoioim. 

NsABcmc 

BUB-BEOIONS. 

Paubabctic 
sub-rioions. 

Ethiopian 
sub-beoiosb. 

Oribktal 

sub-rboioxs. 

Austrauah 
8db-bboion8. 

S.4 

- 

The  curious  nocturnal  carnivorous  Snake,  forming  the  genus 
Xenopeltis,  and  the  sole  representative  of  this  family,  ranges  from 
Penang  to  Cambodja,  and  through  the  Malay  Islands  to  Celebes. 


Family  4.— UROPELTIDiE.     (5  Genera,  18  Species.) 


Geksral  Distbibution. 


. « 

Nbotbopioal 
Sub-rioiomi. 

Nbabctic 
SuB-Bsoiom. 

PALJBABCnO 
SUB-BBQIOBS. 

E^THIOPIAK 
SUB-BBOIOIIS. 

Orikhtal 
Sub-rboioxs. 

Australian 

8UB-mBQ10M8. 

a      _ 

• 

tm  ■""  ^" 
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The  UropeltidsB,  or  Bough-tailed  Burrowing  Snakes,  are 
strictly  confined  to  Ceylon  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Southern 
India,  and  would  almost  {done  serve  to  mark  out  our  second 
Oriental  sub-region.    The  genera  are  : — 

Shinaphis  (7  sp.),  Ceylon ;  Urapdtis  (1  sp.),  Ceylon ;  Silybura 
(8  sp.),  Anamally  Hills  and  Neilgherries ;  PUeturus  (3  sp.),  Neil- 
gherries  and  Madras ;  and  Melanophidium  (1  sp.),  the  Wynand. 


Family  5.— CALAMABIIDiE.    (32  Genera,  75  Species.) 


GeNBBAL  Dl8TilIBUTI0M. 

KeoTBonoAL 
8nB-Rsoio3ra. 

NsABono 

SUB-BMIOVS. 

PALJUBCnC 

SuB-Bsoioim. 

EniionAV 
SuB-BKoioira. 

OUBMTAL 
SaB-RBniOHB. 

AusntAUAir 
Bv^-ttmaioin. 

i.a.8.4 

l.fl.8  - 

-a  — 

l.fl.S  - 

l.fl.8.4 

i.a  — 

The  Calamariidse,  or  Dwarf  Ground  Snakes,  are  found  in  all 
warm  parts  of  the  globe,  extending  north  into  the  United  States 
as  far  as  British  Columbia  and  Lake  Superior;  but  they  are 
absent  from  the  Palaearctic  region,  with  the  exception  of  a  species 
found  in  Persia.  The  species  are  in  a  very  confused  stata  Ilie 
best  characterised  genera  are  the  following : — 

Calamaria  (20  ap.),  Persia,  India  to  Java  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Celebes,  and  New  Guinea ;  ShaMosoma  (18  sp.),  Mexico 
and  South  America,  and  also  the  Malay  Islands  as  far  east  as 
Amboyna,  Timor,  and  New  Guinea ;  TypUocalamus  (1  sp.), 
Borneo ;  ifacrocaiamvs  (1  sp.),  India ;  Aspidura  (3  sp.),  India 
and  Ceylon ;  ffaplacerus  (1  sp.),  Ceylon ;  Streptopharus  (3  sp.), 
Central  and  South  America ; — ^with  a  host  of  others  of  less  im- 
portance or  ill-defined. 


Family  6.— OLIGODONTID^E.    (4  Genera,  40  Species.) 


Gensbal  Distribution. 


KlOTROnOAL 
BUB-RSOIOMH. 

NcAmcrno 

SUB-BEOIONB. 

PALJBARCnO 

Su»-iiaoioN8. 

Btriopian 
bub-meoions. 

Orisktal 
sob-rsoionb. 

AlTSTBAUAH 
SUB-BBOIOn. 

-fl.a- 

a 

4 



i.fl.a.4 
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The  OligodontidaB  are  a  small  family  of  Ground  Snakes  which 
have  been  separated  from  the  Calamariidae,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  species,  are  confined  to  the  Oriental  region.  The 
1)est  characterised  genera  are : — • 

Oliffodan  (12  sp.),  India,  Ceylon,  and  Philippines  ;  and,  Simates 
(24  sp.),  India  to  China  and  Borneo.  In  addition  to  these, 
Achalinus  is  founded  on  a  single  species  from  Japan;  and 
TeUolepia  consists  of  three  species  from  North  and  South  America. 

Family  7.— COLUBRIDiE.    (50  Genera,  270  Species.) 


ObNBRAL  DlSTRIBtnON. 


KaofnopioAL 

SOB-KBOIOm. 

NsAscno 
8vs-Eaoioa& 

Palaamtio 
SuBHUoioiri. 

Ethiofiah 

BU»-EBOIOHg. 

OBnUTAL 

8u»-KBoiom. 

A08TEAUAV 

8v»-BmonL 

i.a.3.4 

1.  a. 3. 4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.a.4 

i.a  — 

The  Colubrine  Snakes  are  universally  distributed  over. the 
globe,  and  they  reach  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  the  order. 
They  are,  however,  almost  absent  from  Australia,  being  there 
represented  only  by  a  few  species  of  Tropidanotus  and  CoroneUa 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts.  This  great  family  consists 
of  four  divisions  or  sub-families :  the  CoroneUinse  (20  genera, 
100  species),  the  Colubrin®  (16  genera,  70  species),  the  Drya- 
dinse  (7  genera,  50  species),  and  the  Natricinse  (7  genera,  50 
species).  The  more  important  genera  of  ColubridaB  are  the 
following: — 

Ablabes,  CoroneUa,  Ptyas,  Colvher,  and  Tropidonottis — all 
have  a  very  wide  distribution,  but  the  two  last  are  absent 
from  South  America,  although  Tropidanottis  reaches  Guatemala ; 
Tomodon,  Xenodon,  Liapis,  SUnorhina,  Erythrolamjms,  Mapoch- 
ru8,  Callirhinus,  JEnophrys,  and  Dromicus — are  confined  to  the 
Neotropical  region;  ffypsirhynchtis,  Cryptodacus,  Jaltris,  and 
Coloragia,  are  confined  to  the  West  Indian  Islands;  CMomenis- 
ctL8,  Conqphis,  Pituophis,  and  Ischcognathus,  to  North  America, 
the  latter  going  as  far  south  as  Guatemala ;  Compsosama, 
Zamenis,  ZcLocys,  Atretium,  Xenochrophys,  and  fferpetoreas,  are 
peculiarly  Oriental,  but  Zamenis  extends  into  South  Europe; 
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Lytorhynchus,  Bhamnophis,  Herpetethiops  and  Ora^yia,  are  Ethio- 
pian; .fiAtTi^cAis  is  peculiar  to  "Exiro^;  Megablabes  to  Celebes,  and 
Styporhynchus  to  Gilolo ;  Cyclophis,  is  found  in  the  Oriental  re- 
gion, Japan,  and  North  America ;  SpHotes,  in  the  Neaictic  and 
Neotropical  r^on& ;  JCendaphu  in  the  Oriental,  Ethiopian,  and 
Palaearctic  regions ;  Phdiadryas,  HeUrodon  and  Herpetodryas  in 
America  and  Madagascar,  the  latter  genus  being  also  found  in 
China. 

Family  8.— HOMALOPSIDiE.    (24  Genera,  50  Species.) 


GbMBRAL  DiSTBIBUTlOH. 

Kbotbopigal 
SuB-aBoiovi. 

NBABono 
8uB-Kniox& 

Paljbabotic 
BusABOion. 

ETHIOnAH 
SUB-RKOIOink 

Orifvtvl 

SoB-KioiJim. 

AUOTKAUAV 

SuBoAaoiom 

1  -a  - 

—  a- 

^a.3.4 

-a  — 

i.a.3.4 

l.A 

The  Homalopsidse,  or  Fresh-water  Snakes,  have  been  separated 
from  the  Hydridse  by  Dr.  Giinther,  and  they  include  some  groups 
which  have  been  usually  classed  with  the  Natricinae.  They 
are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region,  where  consi- 
derably more  than  half  the  genera  and  species  are  found ;  next 
comes  the  Neotropical  region  which  has  6  species ;  while  none 
of  the  other  regions  have  more  than  4  or  5.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Ethiopian  species  occur  in  West  Africa  only,  and  mostly 
constitute  peculiar  genera,  so  that  in  this  family  the  separation 
of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  is  very  well  marked.  The 
best  characterised  genera  of  the  family  are  the  following : — 

Cantaria  (10  sp.),  ranging  from  Europe  to  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Timor,  with  one  species  in  Guinea;  Hypsirhina  (6 
sp.),  Bengal,  China,  and  Borneo ;  Fordonia  (3  sp.),  Rangoon  to 
Borneo  and  Timor;  Homaiopsis  (2  sp,),  Cambodja  to  Java; 
Cerberus  (2  sp.),  Ceylon  and  Siam,  tiie  Malay  Islands,  New 
Guinea,  and  North  Australia ;  HerpeUm  (1  sp.),  Siam;  Ferania 
(1  sp.),  Bengal  to  Penang;  Pytfumopm  (1  sp.),  Borneo;  Myron 
(2  sp.),  India  and  North  Australia ;  Homdlophis  (1  sp.),  Borneo ; 
Hipistes  (1  sp.),  Penang;  Xenodermvs  (1  sp.),  Java;  Neustkrth 
phis  and  Limnophis,  with  one  species  each,  are  peculiar  to  West 
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Africa ;  Hdicaps  (2  sp.),  North  and  South  America ;  Faranda 
and  i>uiux2e9^ with  one  species  each,  are  from  New  Orleans;  and 
a  few  others  imperfectly  known  from  Tropical  America. 

Family  9.— PSAMMOPHIDiE.    (5  Genera,  20  Species.) 


OSNEBAL  DigT&IBUTION. 

NaOTBOFICAL 
SUB-KBOIOm. 

NsABcno 
8vs-Ksoioa& 

Palaamtig 

SUB-BBQIOm. 

ETHIOVtAX 
8U»-&BOIONB. 

Oribmtal 
sob-ksoioms. 

AUSTRAUAJI 
SUB-RBOIOm. 





-a  — 

i.a.3.4 

1-3.4 



The  Psammophidse,  or  Desert  Snakes,  are  a  small  group 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  but  more 
abundant  in  the  former.  The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as 
follows : — 

Pmmmqphis  (16  sp.),  ranges  frx)m  West  Africa  to  Persia  and 
Calcutta;  Ccdapeltis  (1  sp.),  North  and  West  Africa;  Mtmophis 
(1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Btawmodynastes  (2  sp.),  Sikhim  to  Cochin 
China,  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands ;  and  Dramophis  (1 
sp.),  Tropical  Africa. 

Family  10.— RACHIODONTH)^    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


Gbmebal  Distbibutioh. 


NnntoPiOAL 
BuB-UBOiom. 


NxABcno 

8UB-Km(MII& 


Paubabotic 
Su»-RBOiOim. 


Ethiopiah 

SUB-BlfiOIOllB. 


Oribhtal 
sob-bbqiobb. 


Australian 
sub-akuoki. 


a. 3 


The  Eachiodontidse  are  a  small  and  very  isolated  group  of 
snakes  of  doubtful  affinities.  The  only  genus,  Dasypeltis  (2  sp.), 
is  confined  to  West  and  South  Africa. 
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Family  11.— DENDROPHIDX    (7  Genera,  35  Species.) 


GSMinUL  DUTBIBUnON. 

BUB-EBOIOKI. 

NsABcno 
8uB-Kmoa& 

PALAABOnC 

Sufr-KBoion. 

Ethiopiah         Orikhtal 

8UB-RI60IOmL       SOB-BBaiOBB. 

Adstbauav 
Sm-Aaoiom 

i.a.3.4 





i.a.s.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a  — 

The  Dendrophidse,  or  Tree  Snakes,  are  found  in  all  the  Tropical 
regions,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Oriental  The  genera  are 
distributed  as  foUows : — 

Dendraphis  ranges  from  India  and  Ceylon  to  the  Pelew 
Islands  and  North  Australia,  and  has  one  species  in  West  Africa; 
Ahcetvlla  is  almost  equally  divided  between  Tropical  AMca  and 
Tropical  America ;  Gonyosoma  ranges  from  Persia  to  Java  and  the 
Philippines ;  Chrysopelea  is  found  in  India,  Borneo,  the  Philip- 
pines, Amboyna,  and  Mysol ;  ffapsidrophis  and  Bucephalus  are 
confined  to  Tropical  Africa;  and  Ithycyphus  {1  sp.),  is  peculiar 
to  Madagascar. 

Family  12.— DEYIOPHIDiE.     (5  Genera,  15  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Vbotbopical 

SUB-KaOIONB. 

NSABOTIO 
8UB-RBaiOM& 

Paljbarctic 
sub-keoioms. 

Ethiopiah         Oribmtal        Aostraxjam 
sub-rboions.     sub-reoiok^     sub-rboiomb. 

~a.a  — 





~a-4 

i.a.3.4 

I 

The  Dryiophid®,  or  "Whip  Snaikes,  are  a  very  well  characterised 
family  of  slender,  green-coloured,  arboreal  serpents,  found  in  the 
three  tropical  regions  but  absent  from  Australia,  although  they 
just  enter  the  Australian  r^on  in  the  island  of  Celebes.  In 
Africa  they  are  confined  to  the  West  Coast  and  Madagascar. 
The  genera  are : — 

Dryiaphis  (4.sp.),  Ti'opical  America  and  West  Africa:  Trapi- 
dococcyx  (1  sp.),  Central  India ;  Tragops  (4  sp.),  Bengal  to  China, 
the  Philippines,  Java,  and  Celebes;  PasserUa  (2  sp.),  Ceylon 
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and  the  Indian  Peninsula;  and  Langaha  (2  sp.),  confined  to 
Madagascar. 

Family  13.— DIPSADID^    (11  Genera,  45  Species.) 


Obnebal  Distribution. 

KlOTBOPICAL 

SuB-Bsoiom. 

Nkarotic 
Sus-BaoioMa. 

FAuukMcno 
Su»-RBOioira. 

'  Ethiopian 

BU»-BBOIONB. 

'     Obibmtal 

BUB-aBOlOHB. 

AOSTftALIAV 
SUB-RBQIOIia. 

-a.3~ 



-a  — 

i.a.a- 

i.a.a.4 

i.a  — 

The  Dipsadidse,  or  Nocturnal  Tree  Snakes,  are  distinguished 
from  the  last  family  by  their  dark  colours  and  nocturnal  habits. 
They  are  about  equally  abundant  in  the  Oriental  and  Neotropical 
regions,  less  so  in  the  Ethiopian,  while  only  a  single  species 
extends  to  North  Australia.  The  following  are  the  best  known 
genera: — 

Dipeas,  comprising  aU  the  Oriental  species  with  one  in  Asia- 
Minor,  and  a  few  from  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  North  Aus- 
tralia, West  Africa,  and  Tropical  America;  Thamnodydstes, 
TropidodipscLS,  and  several  others,  firom  Tropical  America;  Dipsa- 
ddboa,  from  West  Africa  and  Tropical  America ;  Leptodeira,  from 
Tropical  and  South  Africa^  South  America,  and  Mexico ;  and 
Pythonodipsas,  firom  Central  Africa. 

Family  14.— SCYTALIDiE.    (3  Genera,  10  Species.) 


OxNSRAL  Distribution. 


NSOTBOPICAL 
BUB-RCOIOMB. 

Nkarotig 
8ub-rboioii& 

PALJBARCnC 
RUB-REQIONS. 

Ethiopiah 
hub-reoiom8« 

Obikhtai. 
sub-rboions. 

AOSTBALIAM 
SUB-REGIUMS. 

-a.a- 

^  -^  —  —J 



. 

4 

—  ■ 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  three  genera  which  constitute  this 
family  form  a  natural  assemblage.  We  can  therefore  draw  no 
safe  conclusions  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  distribution — 
Scytale  and  Oxyrhopus  being  confined  to  Tropical  America; 
while  Hotoyerrhum  inhabits  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Family  15.— LYCODONTIDiE.    (11  Genera,  35  Speciea.) 


GsHXBAL  Distribution. 


Hmtbopical 
BuB-Baoiom. 

Nbabctig 
sub-kboiohb. 

rs ^ 

PAJUB4iicno        BrmoFiAH         ORinrrAL        Austbauaji 
8u»-KBQiom.     SuB-AcoioMB.    SuB-BsoiosiB.     8oB-maoioaa 







.l.a.3—     l.a.3.4 

1 

The  LycodoDtidse,  or  Fanged  Ground  Snakes,  are  confined  to 
the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  over  the  whole  of  which  they 
range,  except  that  they  are  absent  from  Madagascar  and  extend 
eastward  to  New  Guinea.  The  genera  have  often  a  limited  dis- 
tribution : — 

LycocUm  ranges  from  India  and  Ceylon  to  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  New  Guinea;  Tetragonosoma,  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Islands;  Leptorhytaon  and  Ophites,  India ;  Cercaspis,  Ceylon; 
and  Cyclocorusy  the  Philippines.  The  African  genera  are  Bacpdon, 
Lycaphidtan,  Holuropholis,  Simocephalus,  and  Lamprophis,  the 
latter  being  found  only  in  South  Africa.  The  species  are  nearly 
equally  abundant  in  both  regions,  but  no  genus  is  common  to 
the  two. 

Family  16.— AMBLYCEPHALIDiE.    (5  Genera,  12  Species. 


Genxbal  Distbibution. 


Neotropical 

Sfm-RMIONI. 

NBABCmO 
SUB-SUIOMS. 

PALiKABCnC 
SUB-BBOIONa. 

• 

Ethiopian         Obikntal 

SUB-EKOIONa       SOB-RBOIOKS. 

Aubtealiak 
SuB-acoiom. 

-a.a- 





9. A 

—  at- 

The  Amblycephalidae,  or  Blunt  Heads,  are  very  singularly 
distributed,  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  Tropical 
America  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  Oriental  r^on,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statement  of  the  distribution  of  the 
genera : — 

Amblycephaius  (1  sp.),  Malay  Peninsula  to  Borneo  and  the 
Philippines ;  Pareas  (3  sp.),  Assam,  China,  Java,  and  Borneo ; 
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AsUienodipsas  (1  sp.),  Malacca ;  ZeptogruUhus  (6  sp.),  Central  and 
South  America;  and  Anaplodipsas  (1  sp.),  supposed  to  come 
from  New  Caledonia,  and,  if  so,  furnishing  a  link,  though  a  very 
imperfect  one,  between  the  disconnected  halves  of  the  family. 

Family  17.— PYTHONIDiE.    (21  Genera,  46  Species.) 


Genxsal  Distribution. 


SUB-BBOIOim. 

NBABCnO 

SuB-Baoiom. 

PALJKAJtCnO 
8U»-BKUONS. 

BnuoPiAH 

SUB-BaOIONS. 

Oricmtal 

sub-kboioxb. 

AusnuLuir 
SuB-Bmom. 

i.a.3.4 

1 



l.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3  - 

The  Pythonidffi,  comprising  the  Rock  Snakes,  Pythons,  and 
Boas,  are  confined  to  the  tropics,  with  the  exception  of  one 
species  in  California.  They  are  very  abundant  in  the  Neotropical 
region,  where  nearly  half  the  known  species  occur ;  the  Austra- 
liaji  region  comes  next,  while  the  Oriental  is  the  least  prolific  in 
these  large  serpents.  The  genera  which  have  been  described 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  by  no  means  well  defined. 
The  following  are  the  most  important : — 

Pyt?ion  is  confined  to  the  Oriental  region ;  Morelia,  Liasis,  and 
Nardoa  are  Australian  and  Papuan;  Enygrus  is  found  in  the 
Moluccas,  New  Guinea  and  the  Fiji  Islands ;  ffoHtUia  is  African ; 
Sanzinia  is  peculiar  to  Madagascar;  Boa,  EpicrcUes,  CaraUus, 
UngcUia,  and  EuntcUs  are  Tropical  American ;  ChUahothrus  is 
peculiar  to  Jamaica  and  Mexico ;  and  Lichunotiis  to  California. 

An  extinct  species  belonging  to  this  family  has  been  found 
in  the  Brown-coal  formation  of  Germany,  of  Miocene  aga 

Family  18.— ERYCIDiE.    (3  Genera,  6  Species.) 


Gknbbal  Distribution. 


Kbotsopioal 
SuB-BBoidm. 

NSARCTIG 
8VB-RBOIOV& 

Pal^babctio 
sub-bboiomb. 

Ethiopiah 

SUB-BBQIOMS. 

OBIKKTAIi 
8UB-BSOIOH8. 

AOSTBAUAV 
SUB-BSOIOm 
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The  EiycidsB,  or  Land  Snakes,  form  a  small  but  natural  fEimily, 
chiefly  found  in  the  desert  zone  on  the  confines  of  the  Palsearctic, 
Oriental,  and  Ethiopian  regions.  They  range  from  South  Europe 
to  West  AMca  and  to  Sikhim.  The  three  genera  are  distributed 
as  follows: — 

Cursoria  (1  sp.),  Afghanistan ;  Oongylophis  (1  sp.),  India  and 
Sikhim ;  Eryx  (4  sp.),  has  the  range  of  the  entire  family. 

Family  19.— ACROCHORDIDiE.    (2  Genera,  3  Species) 

••  — -  ■  ' 

General  Dihtribution. 


NKyTROPICAL 

8rB-Rao*oNfl. 

Nkabctic 
sub-rboions. 

Palaearctio 

SUB-RIOIOKS. 

E^THIOPIAN 
SUB-RBOIONfl. 

Orikvtal 

SUB-BBOIOXS. 

Australian 

SUB-EBOIOm. 

.-* 

1 

The  AcrochordidsB,  or  Wart  Snakes,  form  a  small  and  isolated 
group,  found  only  in  two  sub-divisions  of  the  Oriental  region — 
the  South  Indian  and  the  Malayan,  and  in  New  Guinea. 

Acroch^yrdus,  inhabits  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Borneo ;  Chersy- 
dru8,  Southern  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  a  species 
recently  discovered  in  New  Guinea. 

Family  20.— ELAPID^E.     (23  Genera,  100  Speciea) 

General  Distribution. 


Nbotrofigal 

SUB-aBOIOHt. 


NbABCTIO      Y    PALAABOnC 


8UB-BiaiOM& 


SuR-Baoiom. 


Ethiopiah    I     Obikmtal 
SuB-meoioHa     SiTB-Baniom. 


AUBTRALXAir 
SUB-KCGIOIOI 


i.a.a—     — 3  — 


1  .a.a- 


i.a.a.4 


i.a.a  — 


The  Elapidse,  or  Terrestrial  venomous  Colubrine  Snakes,  are 
an  extensive  group,  spread  over  the  tropics  of  the  whole  world, 
but.  especially  abundant  in  Australia,  where  half  the  known 
species  occur,  some  of  them  being  the  most  deadly  of  venomous 
serpents.  In  the  Oriental  region  they  are  also  abundant^  contain- 
ing amongst  other  forms,  the  well-known  Cobras.  The  American 
species  are  almost  equally  numerous,  but  they  all  belong  to  one 
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genus,  and  they  are  annulated  with  rings  of  various  colours 
in  a  manner  quite  distinct  from  any  other  members  of  this 
family.  The  genera,  which  are  all  very-  distinct,  are  distributed 
as  follows : — 

Dienienia,  AcatUhaphis,  Hoplacephaltis,  Brachiurophis,  Trapi- 
dechis,  Pstudechis,  Cacophis,  Psetidonaje,  Denisonia,  and  Vermi- 
cella,  are  Australian,  the  first  two  ranging  to  the  Moluccas  and 
New  Guinea ;  Ogmodon  occurs  in  the  Fiji  Islands ;  Najaf  Bun- 
garus,  Ophicphagtts,  Bseudonaje,  Xenurelaps,  DoUophis,  MegcEro- 
phis,  and  Callaphis  are  Oriental,  one  species  of  the  latter  genus 
being  found  in  Japan,  while  an  Ophiophagus  has  been  discovered 
in  New  Guinea;  Cyrtaphis,  Elapsaidea,  and  Pcsdlophis  are 
African :  Elaps  is  American,  ra^iging  as  far  north  as  South  Caro- 
lina, but  not  to  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Family  21.— DENDRASPIDID^      (1  Genus,  5  Species.)  . 


GEMSaAL  DI8TRIBUTIOM. 


,^"S. 


Nbotropioal 

BtJB-BBOIONA. 


NxABcnc 

80B-RBOION8. 

PAUKAKCnO 

Sub- REGIONS. 

ErmoFiAM 

SUB-RBOIONR. 

ORimTAL 
SUB-ftB010>t8. 

Australian 
sur-regions 





l.fl 
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The  single  genus  Dendraspis,  conQtitxitijag  the  family,  is  con 
fined  to  Tropical  Africa. 


Family  22.— ATEACTASPIDIDiE.    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 


GeMBRAL  DI8TRIBUTION. 


RiOTROnCAL 
SUV-RBOIOMR. 


i/N. 


Nearctic 
sub-reoioms. 


pALJCARCnC 
SUB-HBQIOKS. 


Ethiopian 
sub-rboions. 


Oriental 
sub-rbqions. 


Australian 
sub-rboions. 


-fl.a- 


This  small  family,  consisting  of  the  genus  Atractaapis,  is  also 
confined  to  Africa,  but  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  the  "West 
and  South. 
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Family  23.— HYDEOPHID^    (8  Genera,  50  Species.) 


GkNKRAL  DiflTBIBUnON. 


XnTSOPICAL 

BuB-Baounn. 


NsABcno 

SUB-KUIOn. 


Paf.gaafTic  I     EmopiAV 
SuBOoaion.     BuB-BwiiomL 


Aun-RAUAM 


i.a.3.4  i   i.a.3.4 


The  Hydiophidse,  or  Sea  Snakes,  are  a  group  of  small-sized 
marine  serpents,  abundant  in  the  Indian  and  Australian  seas, 
and  extending  as  far  west  as  Madagascar,  and  as  far  east  as 
Panama.  They  are  very  poisonous,  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
species  remain  to  be  discovered.  The  genera  are  distributed  as 
follows : — 

Hydraphis  (37  sp.),  ranging  from  India  to  Formosa  and  Aus- 
tralia ;  Flaturus  (2  sp.),  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  New  Guinea 
and  New  Zealand;  Aipysurus  (3  sp.),  Java  to  New  Guinea  and 
Australia ;  Disteira  (1  sp.),  unknown  locality ;  Acalyptua  (1  sp.). 
South-west  Pacific ;  Enhydrina  (1  sp.),  Bay  of  Bengal  to  New 
Guinea ;  Pelamis  (1  sp.),  Madagascar  to  New  Guinea,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Panama ;  Emydoeephaius  (1  sp.),  Austialian  Seas. 


Family  24— CROTALIDiE.    (11  Genera,  40  Species.) 


Gbnbbal  Distribution. 


NlOrBOPICAL 

Sus-uoiom. 


1  .  a .  3  .  4 


NsARcno 

^UB-RBOIOIia. 

Palaabctic 

SUBHUOIOHt. 

Ethiopiah 

SUB-RBOIOMB. 

Obibhtal 
bub-bboioms. 

1 .a. a. 4 

—  a. 4 



i.fl.a.4 

AOSTBAUAV 


The  CrotaKd®,  or  Pit  Vipers,  including  the  deadly  Rattlesnakes, 
form  a  well-marked  family  of  fanged  serpents,  whose  distribu- 
tion is  very  interesting.  They  abound  most  in  the  Oriental 
region,  at  least  5  of  the  genera  and  20  species  being  found  within 
its  limits,  yet  they  are  quite  unknown  in  the  Ethiopian  r^on 
— a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  Bears  and  Deer.  A  few  species 
are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Palsearctic  region,  while 
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the  Nearctic  is  actually  richer  Uian  the  Neotropical  region  both 
in  genera  and  species.  This  would  point  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  group  originated  in  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region  and  spread 
thence  north-east  to  North  America,  and  so  onward  to  South 
America,  which,  having  been  the  last  to  receive  the  group,  has  not 
had  time  to  develop  it  largely,  notwithstanding  its  extreme 
adaptability  to  Beptilian  life.  The  genera  are  divided  among 
the  several  regions  as  follows : — 

CraspedocepheUus  (7  sp.).  Tropical  America  and  the  West  In- 
dian Islands;  Cenchris,  Crotalophorvs,  Uropsophiyrua,  emdCrotalns, 
inhabiting  North  America  firom  Canada  and  British  Columbia 
to  Texas,  one  species  {Crotaltis  horridtis)  extending  into  South 
America;  Trimeremrus  (16  sp.),  all  India  from  Ceylon  to  Assam, 
Formosa,  the  Philippines  and  Celebes ;  Pdtopdor  and  ffypnah 
(1  sp.  each),  peculiar  to  India ;  Callaselasnia  (1  sp.),  Siam ; ' 
Atrapos  (I  sp.),  Java  and  Borneo;  ffaiys  (3  sp.),  peculiar  to 
Tartary,  Thibet,  Japan,  North  China,  and  Formosa 

Family  25.— VIPEEIDiE.    (3  Genera,  22  Species.) 

Gensbal  Distribution. 


AUBTRAUAXr 


KlOTBOnOAL 

SuB-BaoioMb 


NBAmcnc 
SuB-Rioiom. 


PALiBABCnO    I       E^THIOPIAN 
BUB-miQIOllB.      SUB-RBOIONS. 


i.a.a.4 


i.a.3.4 


Orikvtal 

SUB-KlQIOaS.      SUB-EBOlOlSi 

i.fl.a.4 .- 


The  ViperidaB,  or  True  Vipers,  are  especially  characteristic  of 
the  Palsearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions,  only  one  species  being 
found  over  a  large  part  of  the  Oriental  region,  and  another 
reaching  Central  India.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  Africa, 
and  the  Palasarctic  confines  in  South-western  Asia*  The 
common  Viper  ranges  across  the  whole  Palsearctic  region  from 
Portugal  to  Saghalien  Island,  reaching  to  67^  North  Latitude,  in 
Scandinavia,  and  to  58^  in  Central  Siberia.  The  genera,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Strauch's  scepsis,  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Vvperra  (17  sp.)i  which  has  the  range  of  the  £Eunily,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  Palaearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions,  except 
Madagascar,  and  as  far  as  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  Java,  in  the  Oriental 
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region;  Echis  (2  sp.),  inhabiting  North  Africa  to  Persia  and 
to  Continental  India;  and  Atheris  (3  sp.),  confined  to  West 
AMca. 

Bemarks  on  the  Oeneral  DistribtUion  of  Ophidia. 

The  Ophidia,  being  preeminently  a  Tropical  order — rapidly 
diminishing  in  numbers  as  we  go  north  in  the  Temperate  Zone, 
and  wholly  ceasing  long  before  we  reach  the  Arctic  Circle — we 
cannot  expect  the  two  Northern  regions  to  exhibit  any  great 
variety  or  peculiarity.  Yet  in  their  warmer  portions  they  are 
tolerably  rich;  for,  of  the  25  families  of  snakes,  6  are  found  in  the 
Nearctic  region,  10  in  the  Palsearctic,  13  in  the  Australian,  16 
in  the  Neotropical,  17  in  the  Ethiopian,  and  no  less  than  22  in 
the  Oriental,  which  last  is  thus  seen  to  be  by  far  the  richest  of 
the  great  regions  in  the  variety  of  its  forms  of  Ophidian  life. 
The  only  regions  that  possess  altogether  peculiar  families  of  this 
order,  are  the  Ethiopian  (3),  and  the  Oriental  (2) ;  the  usually 
rich  and  peculiar  Neotropical  region  not  possessing  exclusively, 
any  family  of  snakes ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the 
Neotropical  and  Australian  regions  together,  do  not  possess  a 
family  peculiar  to  them.  Every  family  inhabiting  these  two 
regions  is  found  also  in  the  Oriental;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  superior  richness  of  the  latter  region  both  in 
families  and  genera,  would  indicate  that  the  Ophidia  had  their 
origin  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  Old  World  (the  ancient 
Palaearctic  region)  whence  they  spread  on  all  sides,  in  successive 
waves  of  migration,  to  the  other  regions.  The  distribution  of  the 
genera  peculiar  to,  or  highly  characteristic  of,  the  several  regions 
is  as  follows : — 

The  Nearctic  possesses  9  ;  four  of  these  belong  to  the  Colubridfle, 
one  to  the  Fjrthonid®,  and  four  to  the  Crotalida).  The  Palaearctic 
region  has  only  2  peculiar  genera,  belonging  to  the  Colubridae 
and  Crotalidse.  The  Ethiopian  has  25,  belonging  to  11  families; 
four  to  Colubridae,  five  to  Lycodontidae,  and  three  to  Elapida*. 
The  Oriental  has  no  less  than  50,  belonging  to  15  families ;  five 
are  Colubridae,  five  Uropeltidae,  twelve  Homalopsidae,  six  Lyco- 
dontidffi,  three  Amblycephalidee,  eight  Elapidae,  and  four  Crota- 
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lid^e.  The  Aiistralian  has  16,  belonging  to  three  families  only; 
eleven  being  Elapidse,  and  four  Py thonid».  The  Neotropical  has 
about  24,  belonging  to  eight  families;  ten  are  Colubrid»,  six 
Pythonidse,  and  the  rest  Dipsadidse,  Scytalid»,  Amblycephalidae, 
Elapidse,  and  Crotalidse. 

We  find  then,  that  in  the  Ophidia/the  regions  adopted  in  this 
work  are  remarkably  distinct ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Orien- 
tal  and  Ethiopian,  the  difference  is  strongly  marked,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  genera  being  confined  to  each  region.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe,  that  in  many  cases  the  affinity  seems  to  be 
rather  between  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Oriental 
r^on,  than  between  the  East  Coast  and  the  plains  of  India; 
thus  the  Homalopsidffi — a  highly  characteristic  Oriental  family — 
occur  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  only  ;  the  Diyiophid^,  which 
range  over  the  whole  Oriental  r^on,  only  occur  in  Madagascar 
and  West  Africa  in  the  Ethiopian ;  the  genus  Dipsas  is  found  over 
all  the  Oriental  region  and  again  in  West  Africa.  A  cause  for  this 
peculiarity  has  been  suggested  in  our  sketch  of  the  past. history < 
of  the  Ethiopian  r^on,  Vol.  I.  p.  288.  In  the  Lycodontidse, 
which  are  strictly  confined  to  these  two  regions,  the  genera  are 
all  distinct,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  more  widely  dis- 
tributed Elapidse;  and  although  a  few  desert  forms,  such  as 
Echis  and  the  Erycidse,  are  common  tct  AMca  and  the  dry  plains 
of  India,  this  is  evidently  due  to  favourable  climatic  conditions, 
and  cannot  neutralise  the  striking  differences  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  family  and  generic  forms  which  inhabit  the  two  regions. 
The  union  of  Madagascar  with  the  South-western  part  of  the 
Oriental  region  under  the  appellation  Lemuria,  finds  no  support 
in  the  distribution  of  Ophidia ;  which,  however,  strikingly  accords 
with  the  views  developed  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  work,  as  to  the 
great  importance  and  liigh  antiquity  of  the  Euro- Asiatic  conti- 
nent, as  the  chief  land-centre  from  which  the  higher  organisms 
have  spread  over  the  globe. 

Fossil  Ophidia. — The  oldest  known  remains  of  Ophidia  occur 
in  the  Eocene  formation  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey ;  others  are  found 
in  the  Miocene  (Brown  Coal)  of  Germany,  and  in  some  Tertiary 
beds  in  the  United  States.    Most  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
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lai^ge  species  belonging  to  the  Pythonidae,  so  iSa^  ive  axe  eivi- 
dently  still  very  far  from  knowing  anjrthing  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  this  order.  In  some  of  the  later  Tertiary  deposits  the  poison 
fangs  of  venomous  species  have  been  found;  also  a  Colubzine 
snake  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  South  of  France. 


Order  IL—LACERTILIA. 


Family  26.— TEOGONOPHID  JE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distbibution. 


Neqtbopical 
sub-mboiomb. 
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Paljuborc       Bthiokah   I     Orkiital 
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The  single  species  of  Tfog<maphi8,  forming  this  family,  is  found 
only  in  North  Africa. 

Family  27.— CHIBOTIDiE.    (1  Genuff,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Xbotropioal 

BrB-BBOIOHB. 
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Chirotes,  the  genus  which  constitutes  this  family,  inhabits 
Mexico,  and  has  also  been  found  in  Missouri,  one  of  the  Southern 
United  States. 

Family  28.— AMPHISBiEMDiE.    (1  Genus,  13  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


HlOTBOFICAL 
SUB^BBOIOim. 


NsABcno 

SUB-BSOIOHg. 
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The  AmphisbsenicUe,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gunther, 
are  all  comprised  in  the  genus  Amphisbama,  inhabit  Spain  and 
Asia  Minor,  North  and  Tropical  Afirica,  South  America  as  far  as 
Buenos-Ayres  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 


Family  29.— LEPIDOSTEENTDiE.    (3  Genera,  6  Species.) 


General  Distribittion. 
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The  small  family  of  Lepidostemid»  has  nearly  the  same 
distribution  as  the  last^  indicating  a  curious  relationship  between 
the  Tropical  parts  of  AMca  and  America.  Zqridostemon  and 
Cephalopdtis  are  American  genera,  while  Monotrophis  is  AMcan. 


Family  30.— VABANID^    (3  Genera,  30  Species.) 


OxNEBAL  Distribution. 
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i.a.3- 

i.a.a.4 

i.a  — 

The  Yaranidse,  or  Water  Lizards,  are  most  abimdant  in  the 
Oriental  region,  whence  they  extend  into  the  Austro-Malay 
Islands  as  far  as  New  Guinea,  and  into  Australia.  Several 
species  are  found  in  Africa.  Pmmmosawims  (1  sp.),  is  found  in 
North  Africa  and  North-western  India ;  Monitor  (18  sp.), 
has  the  range  of  the  family ;  while  Hydrosaurus  (8  sp.)  ranges 
fix)m  Siam  to  the  Philippines,  New  Guinea,  and  Australia. 
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Family  31.— HELODEKMIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

OeXERAL  DlSTBIBimON. 


NSOTflOPICAL 
SUB-BBOIOHS. 


NcARcnc 

SUB-BBOIOMB. 


PALiBARCnC 
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The  genus  Helodemux,  which  constitutes  this  family,  is  found 
n  Mexico. 

Family  32.— TEIDiE.     (12  Genera,  74  Species.) 


Genbbal  Distbibution. 
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The  Teidae,  or  Teguexins — a  group  of  Lizards  allied  to  the 
European  Lacertidse,  but  with  differently  formed  superciliary 
scales — are  highly  characteristic  of  the  Neotropical  region, 
abounding  almost  everywhere  from  Patagonia  to  the  Antilles 
and  Mexico,  and  extending  northwards  to  California  on  the  west 
and  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  east  The  most  extensive  genus  is 
AmeiiHi,  containing  nearly  60  species  and  having  the  range  of 
the  entire  family;  Teius  (3  sp),  inhabits  Brazil  and  Mendoza; 
Callopistes  (2  sp.),  Chili ;  Centropyx  (3  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Alabama ; 
Dicrodon  (Peru);  Monoplocus  (Western  Ecuador) |  with  Acrantus, 
Acanthopyga,  Eviminia,  Crocodilurus,  Custa,  and  Ada,  which 
each  consist  of  a  single  species,  and  all  inhabit  Tropical  America. 

Family  33.— LACEBTIDiE.    (18  Genera,  80  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nbotbopioal 

SVB-BBOIONS. 

Nbarctio 

SUB-REOIONB. 

Paubarctic 
sud-kbgioss. 



1  .a.3.  A 

1 

Rthiopian 
sub-beoionb. 


1 .a. 3  — 


Oribmtal 
sub-rboioks. 


AOSTRAUAM 
SUB-BBQIONa 


1.3.3.4    —a 


GSAP.  ZDL] 


REPTILES. 
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The  LacerticUe,  or  Land  Lizards,  are  small-sized,  terrestrial, 
non-bunowing  lizards,  very  characteristic  of  the  Pakearctic 
region,  which  contains  more  than  half  the  known  species,  and  of 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions,  but 
extending  also  to  South  Africa,  to  Java,  and  even  to  Australia. 
The  best-defined  genera  are  the  following : — 

Laceria  (10  sp.),  ranging  over  all  Central  and  South  Europe 
to  Poland,  and  farther  north  in  Bussia  and  Siberia,  eastward  to 
Persia,  and  southward  to  North  and  West  Africa ;  Zootoca  (8 
sp.),  has  nearly  the  same  range  in  Europe  as  the  last  genus, 
but  has  representatives  in  Madeira,  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia; Tachydromus  (7  sp.)  is  widely  scattered  in  Chinese 
Asia,  Japan,  Borneo,  and  West  Africa ;  AcarUhodactylus  (10  sp.) 
is  most  abimdant  in  North  Africa,  but  has  a  species  in  South 
Africa,  and  two  in  Central  India ;  Eremias  (18  sp.)  is  found  all 
over  Africa,  and  also  in  the  Crimea,  Persia,  Tartary  and  China ; 
Piammodromus  (2  sp.),  is  confined  to  Spain,  France,  and  Italy ; 
Ophiops  (6  sp.),  inhabits  India,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor  to  South 
Bussia.  Less  strongly  marked  and  perhaps  less  natural  genera 
are  the  following : — 

Thetia  (1  sp.),  Algiers;  Teira  (1  sp.),  Madeira;  Nucras  (4 
sp.),  Caucasus  and  South  Africa;  Notopholis  (4  sp.),  South 
Europe  and  South  Africa ;  Algira  (3  sp.),  North  and  South  Africa ; 
Scrapteira  (1  sp.),  Nubia ;  Aapidorhimis  (1  sp.),  Caspian  district ; 
Messalina  (4  sp.).  North  Africa,  Persia^  and  North-west  India; 
Cabrita(X  sp.),  Central  India;  Pachyrhynchua  (1  sp.),  Benguela. 

Family  34.— ZONUBIDiE.    (15  Genera,  52  Species.) 


General  Dibtribxttion. 

NcOTItOPIGAI. 
SUB-AIOIOXfl. 

NsABcno 

SUB-RSOIOMI. 

Pal^bakctio 

SUB-m«U0M8. 

IhHIOPIAV 
SUB-BIOIOHB. 

OmBHTAL 
SUB-BBOIOXS. 

austrauah 
Sdb-bsoiojib. 

-Q.a.<4 

i.fl.a.4 

-a  -- 

i.fl.a.4 

—  a- 

—  a 

The  Zonuridae,  or  Land  Lizards,  characterised  by  a  longitudinal 
fold  of  skin  on  each  side  of  the  body,  have  a  very  remarkable 
Vol,  IL— 26 
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distribution.  Their  head-quarters  is  the  Ethiopian  region, 
which  contains  more  than  half  the  known  genera  and  species, 
most  of  which  are  found  in  South  Africa  €md  several  in  Mada- 
gascar. Next  to  Africa  the  largest  number  of  genera  and  species 
are  found  in  Mexico  and  Central  America^with  a  few  in  the  Antilles, 
South  America,  and  California,  and  even  *as  far  north  as  British 
Columbia.  Three  of  the  genera  form  a  distinct  sub-group — the 
Glass  Snakes, — ^the  four  species  composing  it  being  located  in 
North  Africa,  North  America»  South-eastern  Europe,  and  the 
Khasya  Hills. 

The  prominent  fact  in  the  distribution  of  this  family  is,  that 
the  mass  of  the  genera  and  species  form  two  groups,  one  in  South 
AMca,  the  other  in  Mexico, — countries  between  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  any  means  of  communication.  We  have 
here,  probably,  an  example  of  a  once  much  more  extensive  group, 
widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  which  has  continued  to 
maintain  itself  only  in  those  districts  especially  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  type  of  organization.  This  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  case  with  the  genus  Fsendopiis,  whose  two  species  now 
inhabit  South-eastern  Europe  and  the  Ehasya  Hills  in  Assam 
respectively. 

The  genera  are, — Gordylus,  Pseudocordylua,  PkUysaurus, 
Ccrdylosaurus^  Pleurostrichtts,  and  Saurophis,  confined  to  South 
Africa ;  Zonurus,  South  and  East  Africa  and  Madagascar ;  &er- 
rhosaurus,  ranges  over  the  whole  Ethiopian  region  ;  Cicigna  is 
confined  to  Madagascar;  Gerrhonotvs  (22  sp.),  ranges  firom 
British  Columbia,  California,  and  Texas,  to  Cuba  and  South 
America,  but  is  most  abundant  in  Mexico  and  Central  America ; 
Abronia  and  Barissia,  are  two  genera  of  doubtful  distinctness, 
peculiar  to  Mexico ;  Ophiaaurus  (the  Glass  Snake)  is  found  in 
the  Southern  United  States  as  far  as  Virginia  ;  the  allied  genus 
Hyalosaurus  in  North  AMca ;  and  Pseudopus,  as  above  stated, 
in  South-east  Europe  and  the  Khasya  Hills. 
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Familt  35.— CHALCiPiE.    (3  Genera,  8  Spedea.) 


QiNKRAL  DurruBunoN. 


i^>. 


NcoraoncAL 
SuB-wnioanL 


KsABono 

flUS-BaOIOHS. 


Paljubcthc 
8uB>MBoicnm. 


Ethiopiah 

8u»-BKOIOinL 


OEmrrAL 

SOB-BBQIOMI. 


AumuLiAH 

SUB-BCOIOm. 


i.A.a  — 


fa 


The  Chalcidse  are  a  small  group  of  Lizards  cliaracteristic  of 
Tropical  America,  one  species  extending  into  the  United  States. 

The  genera  are  Chalds  (6  sp.),  ranging  from  Central  America 
to  Chili ;  two  other  species,  which  have  been  placed  in  distinct 
genera,  inhabit  North  America  and  Pern. 

Family  36.— ANADIADiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

Gsins&AL  Distribution. 


VtOTROnCAL 
SUB-ABQIOMR. 

NcABcno 

SUB-RSOIONS. 

Paukarctio 
SuB-Bioiom. 

Bthiopiak 
sub-rboioms. 

Orikhtal 
sub-bsoioxb. 

Australian 

SUB-RBOIOm. 

.    t* 

-*  »  —  — 

The  single  species  otAnadia,  constituting  this  family,  inhabits 
Tropical  America. 

Faboly  37.— CHIEOCOLEDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


Gbnbral  Distribution. 


i^'^ 


Krotbofical 
sub-rboioms. 


Nrarctto 
sub-rboiomb. 


Paljbarcttc 

8UB-RSOIOIf8. 


Ethiopian   |     Orirntal 
sub-rboions.     sub-rroiomr. 


AOSTRAUAN 
SUR-RROIONB. 


The  genus  Hetcrodactylus,  which  constitutes  this  family,  in- 
habits Brazil 
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Familt  38.— IPHISADiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


GeNSRAL  DI8TRIBX7TION. 


•/N. 


NiOTItOPICAL 
SCB-BlOiOVH. 


Nbabctio 
sob-bboiomi. 


PALiKARCnC 
8UB-«B010N8. 


Etbiopiaw 
8ub-rkoion8. 


Oricmtal 
sub-rboiomb. 


AOHntAUAN      • 
SUB-RIMIOIIS. 


The  single  species  of  Iphisa,  haa  been  found  only  at  Para  in 
Equatorial  America. 


Family  39.— CERCOSAUEIDiE.    (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 


Genbbal  Distbibution. 


SmofnoTiOAh 

BrB-RK}I01l& 

Nbabotio 
bub-rioions. 

SUB-BBOIOMB. 

Ethiopian 
8u»-&soiomi 

Omental 

SOB-BBOIONB. 

AVSTBAUAN 
8UB-NBQION& 

—.  a .» 

V 

The  genus  Cercasaura,  is  known  only  from  Brazil  and  Ecuador. 


Family  40.— CHAM^SAUEIDiE.   (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NnyritopicAL 
SvB-saoioNS. 


NsABcnc 

SUB-BNQIONB. 


Palaargtio 
sub-mboionb. 


-Ethiopian 
sub-sboioni. 


Oriental 
sub-rboioni. 


Adbtraliah 

SUB-RNOIOBaL 


a 


This  family,  consisting  of  a  single  species  of  the  genus  Chamas- 
sav/ra,  is  confined  to  South  Africa. 
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Family  41.— GTMNOPTHALMIDiE.    (3  Genera,  14  Species.) 


Gbnbbal  Distribution. 


NeorrROPictL 

SuB-RBOIOltS. 

NsABcno 
Sdb-rboions. 

Paljcarctto 

PXTB-MimiOHi. 

ErHioptxir 

SUB-RF/IIOXS. 

Orirntal 
sub-keoions. 

ACSTRAUAM 
SUB-REOIUirS. 

.a-  4 



i.A.a  — 

-A~4 



1  .  A  .  3  - 

The  Gynmopthalmidse,  or  Gape-eyed  Scinks,  so  called  from 
their  mdimentary  eyelids,  form  a  small  group,  which  is  widely 
and  somewhat  erraticaUy  distributed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  genera : — 

Lerista  (1  sp.)  and  three  othet  species  for  which  Dr.  Gray  has 
established  the  genera — Mbrethria  (1  sp.),  and  Menetia  (2  sp.), 
are  confined  to  Australia ;  Cryptoblepharus  (4  sp.),  is  found  in 
West  Australia,  Timor,  New  Guinea,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
Mauritius ;  AhUpharm  (4  sp.),  inhabits  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern Europe,  Persia,  Siberia,  West  Africa,  and  the  Bonin 
Islands;  and  OymnoptJialmus  (3  sp.),  is  found  in  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies. 


Family  42.— PYGOPODIDiE.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 


Genebal  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

8U«-RBOIOK8. 

Nbarctio 

SUB-REOIONfl. 

PALiBARCnO 
RDB-RGOIOm. 

ETHTOPIAir 
SOB-RBOlOIfS. 

ORmnrAL 
SuR-Rsaiom. 

AeffTRALIAir 
SUR-RROIOHS. 

-.A  ..  -^ 

""  n  ■—  — 

This  small  family  of  two-legged  Lizards,  comprising  the 
genera  Pygopus  and  Delma,  is  found  only  in  Australia  proper 
and  Tasmania. 
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Family  43.— APRASIAD^E.    (1  Genus,  2  Spedea) 


Genbsal  Distbibution. 


NlOTBOPIGiLL 
BUB-BBOIOHB. 

KsABcnc 

SUB-BIOIOMS. 

Paubabotic 
sub-bboioms. 

ETHionAir       Oribhtal 

SUB-BKOIOmi       SOB-BXOIOHB. 

SUB-BBOIOMB. 

' 

,  ,<  o  ^  . 

""  M   ^  —  • 

The  genus  Aprana,  constituting  this  family,  is  found  in  Wes'. 
and  South  Australia. 

Family  44.— LLA^LEDiE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

Genbbal  Distbibution. 


Kbotbopical 
SuB-BBoiosra. 

Nbabctio 

SUB-BBaiOHa 

Paljeabctio 

SUfr-BBOIOHB 

Etriopiaw 
sub-bboiobil 

Obibbtal 

SCJB-BBniOBB. 

AVITBAUAV 
BUB-BBOIOMB. 

_^  o 

• 

~"  H  —  ■" 

This  family  is-  also  confined  to  Australia,  the  single  genus, 
ZicUis,  inhabiting  the  Western  and  Northern  districts. 

Family  45.— SCINCIDiE.    (60  Genera,  300  Species.) 


Gbnkbal  Distbibxttion. 

NlOTBOnOAL 
SUB-BBOIONIl 

NBABcno 

SUB-BBOIOBB. 

Paxjbabctio 
sub-bboionb. 

Bthiopiab 
sub-bboions. 

Obibbtal 

SUB-BBOIOBB. 

SOB-BBBIOBB. 

i.A.a.4 

i.A.a- 

l.A.3.4 

i.fl.a.4 

i.fl.a.4 

i.A.a.4 

The  Scincidae.  or  Scinks,  are  an  extensive  family  of  smooth- 
scaled  lizards,  frequenting  dry  and  stony  places,  and  almost 
universally  distributed  over  the  globe,  being  only  absent  from 
the  cold  northern  and  southern  zones.  The  family  itself  is  a 
very  natural  one,  and  it  contains  many  natural  genera ;  but  a 
large  number  have  been  established  which  probably  require 
careful  revision.  The  following  include  the  more  important  and 
the  best  established  groups : — 
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Scincus  (2  sp.),  North  Africa  and  Arabia ;  Himblia  (20  sp.), 
most  of  the  Australian  and  Oriental  regions ;  Cydodina  (1  sp.), 
Hanibronia  (1  sp.),  and  LygosomeUa  (1  sp.),  all  from  New 
Zealand ;  Keneuxia  (1  sp.),  Philippines,  Moluccas,  and  Papuan 
Islands;  Elania  (1  sp.)  New  Guinea;  Carlia  (2  sp.),  North 
Australia  and  New  Guinea ;  Mocoa  (16  sp.),  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  with  species  in  Borneo,  West  Africa,  and  Central 
America ;  Lipinia  (3  sp.),  Philippine  Islands  and  New  Guinea ; 
Lygosoma  (12  sp.),  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  Pelew  and  Philip- 
pine Islands;  Tetradadylus  (1  %^,); Hemierges  (2  sp.),  Chelamelea 
(2  sp.),  Omolqnda  (I  sp.),  LissoUpU  (1  sp.),  Siapfu>8  (I  sp.), 
Bhodona  (3  sp.)  Anamaljms  (1  sp.),  Soridia  (2  sp.),  and  Ophuh 
scincus  (1  sp.)  all  confined  to  Australia;  Cophoscincus  (3  sp.), 
Philippine  Islands,  Celebes,  and  Queensland;  Plestiodon  (18 
sp.),  China  and  Japan,  Africa,  and  America  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania  and  Nebraska;  Eumeces  (30  sp.).  South  Palse- 
arctic.  Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  to  New  Ireland  and 
North  Australia ;  Mabouya  (20  sp.).  Oriental  r^ion,  Austro- 
Malaya,  North  Australia,  the  Neotropical  region,  and  to  Lat. 
42**  30'  in  North  America ;  Amphixestus  (1  sp.),  Borneo ;  Hagria 
1  sp.),  and  Chiamda  (1  sp.),  India ;  Senira  (1  sp.),  Philippine 
Islands;  Brachymdes  (2  sp.).  Philippine  Islands  and  Australia; 
Ophiodes  (I  sp.),  Brazil ;  Anguis  (3  sp.).  West  Palaearctic  region 
and  South  Africa;  Tribohnottts  (1  sp.).  New  Guinea;  Tropido- 
phorvs  (2  sp.),  Cochin-China  and  Philippine  Islands;  Norhea 
(2  sp.),  Borneo  and  Australia ;  Trachydosaurus  (1  sp.),  Australia ; 
Cydodus  (8  sp.),  Australia,  Aru  Islands,  and  Ceram ;  BUvhosaurus 
(2  sp.),  Xgerina  (2  sp.),  and  Tropidolepisma  (6  sp.),  all  peculiar 
to  Australia ;  Heteropus  (7  sp.),  Australia,  Austro-Malaya,  and 
Bourbon ;  Pygomdes  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Dasia  (1  sp.),  Malaya ; 
Euprepes  (70  sp.),  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  Austro- 
Malaya,  South  America  (?) ;  Cdestus  (9  sp.),  peculiar  to  the  An- 
tilles, except  a  species  in  Costa  Bica ;  Diploglossua  (7  sp.),  the 
Neotropical  region ; — with  a  number  of  other  genera  founded  on 
single  species  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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Family  46.— OPHIOMORLDuE.    (2  Genera,  2  Species.) 


GEKEBAL  DlttTRIBUTION. 


NiOTItOPICAL 
SOB-BBOIOim. 


NsABcno 
SuB-Rsoiom. 


PAL4URCTIC 
SUB-AIOIOMS. 


B^THIOPIAV      I       ORIBHTAL 
SUB-RBOIOVS.      SUB-BKIIO^IB. 


SOB-BSOlOl 


The  snake-like  Lizard  constituting  the  genus  Ophiomorus,  is 
found  in  Southern  Bussia,  Greece,  and  Algeria ;  while  Zygnopsis 
having  four  weak  limbs,  has  been  recently  discoyered  by  Mr. 
Blanford  in  South  Persia.  The  family  is  therefore  confined  to 
our  Mediterranean  sub-region. 

Family  47.— SEPIDiE.     (7  Genera,  22  species.; 


General  Distribution. 


KCOTROPICAL 
SlTB-RBOIOIfR. 


Nkabctic 
sub-bboion& 


Pal^kakctic  I     Ethiopian    i     Orikmtal 

SUB-MEOIOlfS.       SUB-RCOIONR.       SUB-RBOIONS. 


AUSTBAUAN 
SUB-BBGIOMB. 


l.fl.3.4 


The  Sepidse,  or  Sand-lizards,  are  a  very  natural  group,  almost 
confined  to  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  extending  into  the  desert 
country  on  the  borders  of  the  Oriental  region,  and  into  the  south 
of  the  Palsearctic  region  as  far  as  Palestine,  Madeira,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  even  the  South  of  France.    The  genera  are : — 

Seps  (10  sp.).  South  Europe,  Madeira,  Teneri£fe,  Palestine, 
North  Africa,  South  Africa  and  Madagascar ;  Sphenops  (2  sp.). 
North  Africa,  Syria,  West  Africa ;  Sedates  (3  sp.),  Angola  to 
South  Africa,  Madagascar  ;  ThyruB  (1  sp.),  Bourbon  and  Mauri- 
tius ;  Awphiglossus  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  SphenocephaltLS  (1  8p.)> 
Afghanistan  ;  and  Sepsina  (4  sp.),  South-west  Africa. 
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Family  48.— ACONTIADiE.    (3  Genera,  7  Species.) 


GkNKRAL  DlttTBIBUTION. 


NiOTIIOPICAL 
SUB-BEQIONR. 


NsABcnc     I  PALAUtcnc  I     Ethiopian    i     Obiciital     |   Austrauan 

BUB-BBOIom.       SUB-MBOIONS.       SOB-RBOIOMH.      8UB-RBOIOX8.       SUB-BBOlOyS. 


-  fl.3.4 


1 


This  small  family  of  snake-like  lizards  has  a  very  curious  dis- 
tribution, being  found  in  South  and  West  Africa,  Madagascar, 
Ceylon,  and  Ternate  in  the  Moluccas.  Arxmtias  (4  sp.),  is  found 
in  the  four  first-named  localities ;  Nessia  (2  sp.),  is  confined  to 
Ceylon ;  Typhlosdncus  (1  sp.),  to  Ternate. 


Family  49.— GECKOTID^E.    (50  Genera,  200  Species.) 


General  Distbibution. 

NeantoPiCAL 
Stb-bboionb. 

NsABcno 

SUB-BBOIOlfS. 

Pal^babotic 

BUB-BBOIOXa. 

Ethiopian 

8UB-BlCOIOJIIk 

Obibhtal 

SCB-BBniOHS. 

AuarnuLiAK 

SUB-BSOIOlfS. 

l.fl.3.4 

i.fl.a- 

l.A.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

The  Geckoes,  or  Wall-lizards,  form  an  extensive  family,  of 
almost  universal  distribution  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe ; 
and  they  must  have  some  exceptional  means  of  dispersal,  since 
they  are  found  in  many  of  the  most  remote  islands  of  the  great 
oceans, — ^as  the  Galapagos,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,  New 
Zealand,  the  Loo-Choo  and  the  Seychelle  Islands,  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  Mauritius,  Ascension,  Madeira,  and  many  others.  The 
following  are  the  larger  and  more  important  genera : — 

Oedura  (3  sp.),  Australia;  Diplodactylus  (8  sp).,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  California;  Phyllodadylm  (8  sp.),  widely 
scattered  in  Tropical  America,  California,  Madagascar,  and 
Queensland ;  Hemidactylus  (40  sp.),  all  tropical  and  warm 
countries ;  Peropvs  (12  sp.),  the  Oriental  region,  Papuan  Islands, 
Mauritius,  and  Brazil ;  Pentadactylus  (7  sp.),  Oriental  region  and 
Australia;  Oecko  (12  sp.),  Oriental  region  to  New  Guinea  and 
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North  Australia;  Oehyra  (5  sp.),  Australia,  New  Guinea  and 
Fiji  Islands ;  Tarentola  (7  sp.),  North  Africa,  North  America, 
Madeira,  Borneo,  South  Africa ;  Phelsvma  (6  sp.),  Madagas- 
car, Bourbon,  and  Andaman  Islands;  Padiydaetylus  (5  sp.), 
South  and  West  Afirica,  and  Ascension  Island ;  Sphoerodadylus 
(5  sp.),  the  Neotropical  x^^on\  Navitinvs,  (6  sp.),  New  Zealand; 
Ooniodactylm  (5  sp.j,  Australia,  Timor,  South  America  and 
Algiers ;  Heteronota  (4  sp.),  Australia,  Fiji  Islands,  New  Guinea 
and  Borneo ;  Cubina  (4  sp.),  the  Neotropical  r^on ;  Oymno- 
dactylvs  (16  sp.),  all  warm  countries  except  Australia;  Phyllurus 
(3  sp.),  Australia ;  Stenodactyhis  (4  sp.).  North  and  West  Africa, 
and  Rio  Grande  in  North  America. 

The  remaining  genera  mostly  consist  of  single  species,  and 
are  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
indicated  in  the  preceding  list  Madagascar,  the  Seychelle  Islands, 
Chili,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  South  Africa,  Tahiti,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  New  Caledonia,  and  Au^ralia — all  have  peculiar  genera^ 
while  two  new  ones  have  recently  been  described  fix)m  Persia. 

Family  50.— IGUANIDiE.    (56  Genera,  236  Species.) 


Gbneral  Distribution. 
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The  extensive  family  of  the  Iguanas  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  Neotropical  region,  in  every  part  of  which  the  species 
abound,  even  as  far  as  nearly  50''  South  Latitude  in  Patagonia. 
They  also  extend  northwards  into  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Nearctic  region,  as  far  as  California,  British  Columbia,  and 
Kansas  on  the  west,  and  to  43''  North  Latitude  in  the  Eastern 
Statea  A  distinct  genus  occurs  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  one 
has  been  described  as  from  Australia,  and  another  from 
Madagascar,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  these.  The  most 
extensive  genera  are  : — 

AnoUvs  (84  sp.),  foimd  in  most  parts  of  Tropical  America  and 
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north  to  California ;  Tropidolepis  (15  sp.),  which  has  nearly  the 
same  range;  LewcephaluB  (14  sp.),  Antilles,  Guayaquil,  and 
Galapagos  Islands;  Zeiolamm  (14  sp.),  Peru  to  Patagonia; 
8celoporu8  (9  sp.),  from  Brazil  to  California  and  British  Columbia, 
and  on  the  east  to  Florida  ;  Proctotretua  (6  sp.),  Chili  and  Pata- 
gonia; Phrynosoma  (8  sp.),  New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon 
and  British  Columbia,  Arkansas  and  Florida;  Igvana  (5  sp.), 
Antilles  and  South  America;  Cyduaa  (4  sp.),  Antilles,  Hon- 
duras, and  Mexico. 
Among  the  host  of  smaller  genera  may  be  noted : — 
Brachylaphus,  found  in  the  Fiji  Islands  ;  Trachycephalus  and 
OreocepJuUm,  peculiar  to  the  Galapagos ;  Oreodeira,  said  to  be  from 
Australia  ;  Diplolcemus  and  Phymaturus,  found  only  in  Chili  and 
Patagonia;  and  CcUlisaurm,  Uta,  Buphryne,  Uma,  and  ffol- 
irookia,  iiom  New  iMexico  and  California.  All  the  other  genera 
are  from  v^ous  parts  of  Tropical  America. 

Family  51.— AGAMIDiE.     (42  Genera,  156  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 
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The  extensive  family  Agamidse — the  Eastern  representative 
of  the  Iguanas — is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region, 
which  possesses  about  half  the  known  genera  and  species.  Of  the 
remainder,  the  greater  part  inhabit  the  Australian  region ;  others 
range  over  the  deserts  of  Central  and  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa,  as  far  as  Greece  and  South  Bussia.  One  genus  extends 
through  A&ica  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there  are  three 
peculiar  genera  in  Madagascar,  but  the  family  is  very  poorly 
represented  in  the  Ethiopian  region.  Many  of  these  creatures 
are  adorned  with  beautifully  varied  and  vivid  colours,  and  the 
little  "  dragons  "  or  flying-lizards  are  among  the  most  interesting 
forms  in  the  entire  order.  The  larger  genera  are  distributed  as 
follows  : — 
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Draco  (18  sp.)>  the  Oriental  region,  excluding  Ceylon; 
Otocryptis  (4  sp.),  Ceylon,  North  India,  Malaya ;  CercUophora  (3 
spO'  Ceylon ;  Owiyocephalua  (8  sp.),  Papuan  Islands,  Java,  Borneo, 
Pelew  Islands ;  Dilqphyrus  (l  sp.),  Indo-Malaya  and  Siam ; 
Japalura  (6  sp.)i  Himalayas,  Borneo,  Formosa,  and  Loo  Choo 
Islands ;  SUana  (2  sp.).  Central  and  South  India  and  Ceylon ; 
Bronckocda  (3  sp.),  Indo-Malaya,  Cambocya,  and  Celebes; 
Calotes  (12  sp.),  Continental  India  to  China,  Philippine  Islands ; 
OrioccUotes  (2  sp.),  Himalayas ;  Acanthosaura  (5  sp.),  Malacca 
and  Siam;  Tiaris  (3  sp.),  Andaman  Islands,  Borneo,  Philip- 
pine and  Papuan  Islands;  Physignathus  (3  sp.),  Cochin-China 
and  Australia ;  Uromastix  (5  sp.).  South  Russia,  North  Africa, 
Central  India ;  Stellio  (5  sp.),  Caucasus  and  Greece  to  Arabia, 
High  Himalayas  and  Central  India ;  Trapdus  (5  sp.),  Tartary, 
£g}rpt,  and  Afghanistan ;  Phrynocephalus  (10  sp.),  Tsurtary  and 
Mongolia,  Persia  and  Afghanistan ;  Lophwra  (2  sp.),  Amboyna 
and  Pelew  Islands;  Orammatophorus  (14  sp.),  Australia  and 
Tasmania ;  Agama  (14  sp.).  North  Africa  to  the  Punjaub,  South 
Africa.  The  remaining  genera  each  consist  of  a  single  species. 
Eight  are  peculiar  to  Australia,  one  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  one  to  the 
Am  Islands,  three  to  Ceylon,  five  to  other  parts  of  the  Oriental 
I'egion,  one  to  Persia,  and  one  to  South  Russia. 

Family  52.— CHAM^ELEGNIDuE.    (1  Genus,  30  Species.) 


GbNEBAL  DlliTBIBUTION. 
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The  Chamaeleons  are  an  almost  exclusively  Ethiopian  group, 
only  one  species,  the  common  Chamseleon,  inhabiting  North 
Africa  and  Western  Asia  as  far  as  Central  India  and  Ceylon. 
They  abound  all  over  Africa,  and  peculiar  species  are  found  in 
Madagascar  and  Bourbon,  as  well  as  in  the  Island  of  Fer- 
nando Po. 
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Chneral  Bemarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  LacertUia. 

The  distribution  of  the  Ijacertilia  is,  in  many  particulars, 
strikingly  opposed  to  that  of  the  Ophidia.  The  Oriental, 
instead  of  being  the  richest  is  one  of  the  poorest  regions,  both 
in  the  number  of  families  and  in  the  number  of  peculiar  genera 
it  contains ;  while  in  both  these  respects  the  Neotropical  is  by 
far  the  richest  The  distribution  of  the  families  is  as  follows  :— 
The  Nearctic  r^on  has  7  families,  none  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  it;  but  it  has  3  peculiar  genera — Chirotes,  Ophisaurus,  and 
PArynosoma. 

The  Palsearctic  region  has  12  families,  with  two  (Ophio- 
moridse  and  Trogonophidse,  each  "consisting  of  a  single  species) 
peculiar ;  while  it  has  6  peculiar  or  very  characteristic  genera, 
Trogonophis  in  North  Africa,  Psammodromus  in  South  Europe, 
HyalosauTus  in  North  Africa,  Scincm  in  North  Africa  and  Arabia, 
Ophiomorus  in  East  Europe  and  "North  A!lric&,,ajid  Phrynocqphalus 
in  Siberia,  Tartary,  and  Afghanistaa  We  have  here  a  striking 
amount  of  diversity  between  the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic 
x^ons  with  hardly  a  single  point  of  resemblance. 

The  Ethiopian  region  has  13  faniilies,  only  one  of  which  (the 
Chamsesauridse,  consisting  of  a  single  species)  is  altogether  pecu- 
liar; but  it  possesses  21  peculiar  or  characteristic  genera,  9 
lelonging  to  the  Zonuridse,  2  to  the  Sepidse,  7  to  the  Geckotidse, 
and  3  to  the  Agamidse. 

The  Oriental  r^on  has  only  8  families,  none  of  which  are 
])eculiar ;  but  there  are  28  peculiar  genera,  6  belonging  to  the 
Scincidse,  1  to  the  Acontiadse,  5  to  the  Geckotidse,  and  16  to  the 
.Agamidse.  Many  lizards  being  sand  and  desert-haunters,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  number  of  forms  are  common  to  the  border- 
lands of  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions  ;  yet  the  Sepidse,  so 
abundant  in  all  Africa,  do  not  range  to  the  peninsula  of  India ;  and 
the  equally  Ethiopian  Zonuridae  have  only  one  Oriental  speciies, 
found,  not  in  the  peninsula  but  in  the  Khasya  Hills.  The  Acon- 
tiadse  alone  offer  some  analogy  to  the  distribution  of  the  Lemurs, 
being  found  in  Africa,  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas. 
The  Australian  region  has  11  families,  3  of  which  are  pecu- 
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liar ;  and  it  has  about  40  peculiar  genera  in  ten  families,  about 
half  of  these  genera  belonging  to  the  Scincidse.  Only  3 
families  of  almost  universal  distribution  are  common  to  the 
Australian  and  Neotropical  regions,  with  one  species  of  the 
American  Iguanidse  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  so  that,  as  £Eur  as  this 
order  is  concerned,  these  two  regions  have  little  resemblanca 

The  Neotropical  r^on  has  15  families,  6  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  it,  and  it  possesses  more  than  50  peculiar  genera.  These  are 
distributed  among  12  families,  but  more  than  half  belong  to  the 
Iguanidse,  and  half  the  remainder  to  the  Teidse, — ^the  two  families 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Neotropical  region.  All  the  Ne- 
arctic  families  which  are  not  of  almost  universal  distribution  are 
peculiarly  Neotropical,  showing  that  the  Lacertilia  of  the  former 
region  have  probably  been  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the 
latter. 

On  the  whole  the  distribution  of  the  Lacertilia  shows  a 
remarkable  amoimt  of  specialization  in  each  of  the  great  tropical 
r^ons,  whence  we  may  infer  that  Southern  Asia,  Tropical 
Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America,  each  obtained  their  original 
stock  of  this  order  at  very  remote  periods,  and  that  there  has 
since  been  little  intercommunication  between  them.  The  peculiar 
afi^ties  indicated  by  such  cases  as  the  Lepidostemid^,  found 
only  in  the  tropics  of  Africa  and  South  America^  and  Tachydro^nus 
in  Eastern  Asia  and  West  Africa,  may  be  the  results  either  of 
once  widely  distributed  families  surviving  only  in  isolated  locali- 
ties where  the  conditions  are  favourable,— or  of  some  partial  and 
temporary  geographical  connection,  allowilig  of  a  limited  degree 
of  intermixture  of  faunas.  The  former  appears  to  be  the  more 
probable  and  generally  efiScient  <»tuse,  but  the  latter  may  have 
operated  in  exceptional  cases. 

Fossil  LaceTtUia. 

These  date  back  to  the  Triassic  period,  and  they  are  found  in 
most  succeeding  formations,  but  it  is  not  till  the  Tertiary  period 
that  forms  allied  to  existing  genera  occur.  These  are  at  present 
too  rare  and  too  ill-defined  to  throw  much  light  on  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  order. 
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Order  IIL—RHYNCOCEPEALINA. 


Family  53.— EHYNCOCEPHALID^    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


Obnebal  Distribution. 
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The  singular  and  isolated  genus  Hatteria — the  "  Tuatara  **  or 
fringed  lizard — ^which  alone  constitutes  this  family,  .has  peculiari- 
ties of  structure  which  separate  it  from  both  liza^s  and  crocodiles, 
and  mark  it  out  as  an  ancestral  type,,  as  distinct  from  other  living 
reptiles  as  the  Marsupials  are  from  other  Mammalia.  It  is  con- 
fined to  New  Zealand,  and  is  chiefly  found  on  small  islands  near 
the  north-east  coast,  being  very  rare,  if  not  extinct,  on  the  main 
land.  A  fossil  reptile  named  Ryperodapedon,  of  Triassic  age,  has 
been  found  in  Scotland  and  India,  and  is  supposed  by  Professor 
Huxley  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  Hatteria  than  to  any  other 
Uvinganimii 

Order  IK—CBOCODIZIA. 


Familt  54.— GAVIALIDiE.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 
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1 

The  Gavials  are  long-snouted  Crocodiles  with  large  front  teeth, 
and  canines  fitting  in  notches  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  consist 
of  two  genera,  OaviaXis  (1  sp.),  inhabiting  the  Ganges ;  Tomistoma 
(2  sp.),  found  in  the  rivers  of  Borneo  and  North  Australia 
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Family  55.— CROCODILIDiE.    (1  Genus,  12  Species.) 


GsNBRAL  Distribution. 
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The  true  Crocodiles,  which  have  the  canines  in  notches,  and 
the  large,  front  teeth  in  pits  in  the  upper  jaw,  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe,  inhabiting  all 
the  rivers  of  Africa,  the  shores  and  estuaries  of  India,  Siam, 
and  eastward  to  North  Australia.  Other  forms  inhabit  Cuba, 
Yucatan,  and  Guatemala,  to  Ecuador  and  the  Orinooko.  Four 
species  are  Asiatic,  one  exclusively  Australian,  three  Afirican, 
and  four  American.  These  have  been  placed  in  distinct 
groups,  but  Dr.  Gunther  considers  them  aU  to  form  one 
genus,  CrocodUus. 

Family  56.— ALLIGATOKIDuE.    (I  Genus,  10  Species.) 


GsNSRAL  Distribution. 
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The  Alligators,  which  are  distinguished  by  having  both  the 
large  front  teeth  and  the  canines  fitting  into  pits  of  the 
upper  jaw,  are  confined  to  the  Neotropical,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Nearctic  regions,  from  the  lower  Mississippi  and 
Texas  through  all  Tropical  America,  but  they  appear  to  be 
absent  from  the  Antilles.  They  are  all  placed  by  Dr.  GtLnther 
in  the  single  genus.  Alligator. 

OenercU  Bemarks  on  the  Distributio^i  of  Crocodilia. 

These  animals,  being  few  in  number  and  wholly  confined 
to  the  tropical  and   sub-tropical  regions,  are  of  comparatively 
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little  interest  as  regards  geographical  distribution.  America 
possesses  both  Crocodiles  and  Alligators ;  India,  Crocodiles 
and  Gravials ;  while  Africa  has  Crocodiles  only.  Both  Croco- 
diles and  Gavials  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Australian  r^on,  so  that  neither  of  the  three  families  are 
restricted  to  a  single  r^on. 

Fossil  Croeodilia. 

The  existing  families  of  the  order  date  back  to  the 
Eocene  period  in  Europe,  and  the  Cretaceous  in  North 
America.  In  the  south  of  England,  Alligators,  Gavials 
and  Crocodiles,  aU  occur  in  Eocene  beds,  indicating  that  the 
present  distribution  of  these  families  is'  the  result  of  partial 
extinction,  and  a  gradual  restriction  of  their  range— a  most 
instructive  fact,  suggesting  the  true  expknation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  discontinuous  distribution  which  are  sometimes 
held  to  prove  the  former  union  of  lands  now  divided  by  the 
deepest  oceans.  In  more  ancient  formations,  a  number  of 
Crocodilian  remains  have  been  discovered  which  cannot  be 
classed  in  any  existing  families,  and  which,  therefore,  throw  no 
light  on  the  existing  distribution  of  the  group. 


Order  V.—CHELONIA. 


Family  57.— TESTUDINID^    (14  Genera,  126  Species.) 


Gemkbal  Distbibution. 
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; 

The  Testudinidae,  including  the  land  and  many  fresh-water 
tortoises,  are  very  widely  distributed  over  the  Old  and  New 
worlds,  but  are  entirely  absent  from  Australia.  They  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  Nearctio  region,  as  far  north  •  as 
Canada  and  British  Columbia,  and  almost  equally  so  in  the 
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Neotropical  and  Oriental  regions ;  in  the  Ethiopian  there  is  a 
considerable  diminution  in  Uie  number  of  species,  and  in  the 
Pakearctic  they  are  still  less  numerous,  being  confined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  it,  except  one  spedes  which  extends  as  fkr  north 
as  Hungary  and  Prussia.    The  genera  are  ."— 

Testifdo  (26  sp.),  most  abundant  in  the  Ethiopian  region, 
but  also  extending  over  the  Oriental  region,  into  South 
Europe,  and  the  Eastern  States  of  North  America;  Emys 
(64  sp.),  abundant  in  Nt>rth  America  and  over  the  whole 
Oriental  region,  less  so  in  the  Neotropical  and  the  Paleearctic 
regions;  Cinosteman  (13  sp.).  United  States  and  California, 
and  Tropical  America;  Aromochdys  (4  sp.),  confined  to  the 
Eastern  States  of  North  America ;  Staurotypus  (2  sp.),  Guate- 
mala and  Mexico;  Chelydra  (1  sp.),  Canada  to  Louisiana; 
Clavdivs  (1  sp.),  Mexico;  Dermatemys  (S  sp.).  South  America, 
Guatemala,  and  Yucatan ;  Terrapene  (4  sp.),  Maine  to  Mexico, 
Sumatra  to  New  Guinea,  Shanghae  and  Formosa — a  doubtfully 
natural  group ;  Cimyxis  (3  sp.),  I\/xi8  (1  sp.),  Cheraina  (4  sp.), 
are  all  Ethiopian  ;  Dumerilia  (1  sp.),  is  from  Madagascar  only. 


Family  58.— CHELYDID^    (10  Genera,  44  Species.) 


General  Distribtttion. 
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The  Chelydidse,  or  fresh-water  tortoises  with  imperfectly 
retractile  heads,  have  a  remarkable  distribution  in  the  three 
great  southern  continents  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  South 
America ;  the  lai^gest  number  of  species  being  found  in  the  latt^ 
country.     The  genera  are : — 

PeUocephdus  (1  sp.),  Podocnemis  (6  sp.),  Hydromedusa  (4  sp.), 
Chdys  (1  sp.),  and  PUUemys  (16  sp.),  inhabiting  South  America 
from  the  Orinooko  to  the  La  Plata,  the  latter  genus  occurring 
also  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea ;  Chdodina  (5  sp..),  CheUm/ys 
(1  sp.),  and  EUiya  (2  sp.)  from  Australia ;  while  Sternoiheres 
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(6  sp.),  and  Pelomedum  (3  sp.)>  inhabit  Tropical  and  South  AMca 
and  Madajgascar. 

Family  59.— TEIONYCHID^    (3  Genera,  25  Speciea) 


, 

GSNKRIT.  DiSTRIBUnOH. 

, 

Kioi^opttuift 

•aB-BlQ10V& 

PALJUBpnC 
BOB-BMUOai. 

ExHionAV. 

BUB^UBCHOMl 

ORinrTAL 
Bon-mnuoNt. 

dfcwrtamotn. 

3_ 

."A 

i.fl.a- 

-*- 

The  distribution  of  the  Trionychidsey  or  Soft  Tortoises,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Chelydidse,  yet  is  equally  interesting. 
They  abound  most  in  the  Oriental  r^on,  extending  beyond  it 
to  Northern  China  and  Japan.  In  the  Nearctic  r^on  they  are 
only  found  in  the  Eastern  States,  corresponding  curiously  to 
the  distribution  of  plants,  in  which  the  affinity  of  Japan  to 
the  Eastern  States  ia  greater  than  to  Califomia.  The  Triony- 
chidse  are  also  found  over  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  not  in 
Madagascar. 

The  genera  are, — THonyx  (17  sp.),  which  extends  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  family  as  above  indicated ;  Cycloderma  (5  sp.), 
peculiar  to  Africa ;  Emyda  (3  sp.),  the  peninsula  of  India^ 
Ceylon,  and  Africa 


Family  60.— CHELONIH)^    (2  Genera,  5  Species.) 

Genbsal  Distribution. — AU  the  warm  and  tropical  Seas. 

The  Marine  Turtles  are  almost  universally  distributed. 
DermatocJielys  (1  sp.),  is  found  in  the  temperate  seas  of  both 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres ;  Chdone  (4  sp.),  ranges 
over  all  the  tropical  seas — (7.  viridis,  the  epicureans'  species, 
inhabiting  the  Atlantic,  while  (7.  inibricata  which  produces  the 
"  tortoiseshell "  of  commerce  is  found  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans. 
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JRemarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Chehnia. 

The  four  families  into  which  the  Chelonia  aie  classed  have 
all  of  them  a  wide  distribution,  though  none  are  univeisaL 
The  Ethiopian  region  seems  to  be  the  richest^  as  it  possesses  3 
of  the  four  £EimilieB,  while  no  other  region  has  more  than  2 ; 
and  it  also  possesses  7  peculiar  genera.  Next  comes  the  Neo- 
tropical r^on  with  2  families  and  6  peculiar  genera';  the 
Australian  with  3,  and  the  Neaictic  with  2  peculiar  genera ; 
while  the  Oriental  and  Palfiaarctic  regions  possess  none  that 
are  peculiar.  There  are  about  30  genera  and  200  species 
in  the  whole  order. 

Fossil  Chelonia. — ^The  earliest  undoubted  remains  of  this  order 
occur  in  the  Upper  Oolite.  These  belong  to  the  Chdoniidse 
and  Emydidse,  which  are  also  found  in  the  Chalk.  In  the 
Tertiary  beds  Chelonia  are  more  abundant,  and  the  Trionychidse 
now  appear.  The  Testudinidse  are  first  met  with  in  the  Miocene 
formation  of  Europe  and  the  Eocene  of  North  America,  the 
most  remarkable  being  the  gigantic  CohssocheJys  Atlas  of  the 
Siwalik  Hills.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  families  of  the 
order  Chelonia  were  already  specialised  in  the  Secondary  period, 
a  fact  which,  together  with  their  more  or  less  aquatic  habits, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  their  generally  wide  distribution. 
Species  of  Testudo,  Emys,  and  Trionyx,  are  found  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  the  south  of  France. 
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AMPHIBIA. 


OrdfT  l—PSEUDOPHIDIA. 


Family  1.— CiECILIADiE.    (4  Genera,  10  Speciea) 


Gb^juial  Dihtributiom. 

VsononcuL 
■v»-Baoio»L 

KBABCnO           PALJUBCnO 

Ethiopias 
8u»-Baaion. 

Obismtal 

SUB-BBQIOm. 

AORIULIAW 

SuB-RnioaB. 

-a.3- 





-a  — 

i.a.3- 

• 



The  CsBciliadse  are  a  curious  group  of  worm-like  Amphibia 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  three  great  tropical  regions.  The 
genera  are, — Ccecilia,  which  inhabits  West  Africa,  Malabar  and 
South  Anierica;  SipJumopsis,  peculiar  to  Brazil  and  Mexico; 
Ichthyopsia,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Khasya  Mountains ;  and  Bhina- 
trema  bom  Cayenna 

Order  IL—URODELA. 
Family  2.— SIEENTDJE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 


GbNKRAL  DiSTBIBUnOK. 


Nbotbopioal 

SUB-RBOIONS. 


NKABOnO 
SUB-BBOIONS. 


Paljbabctio 

RUB-KBOIOirt. 


Ethiopiaw 
sub-bkoions. 


Obibbtal 
sub-rboiobs. 


AUSTBALXAX 
SUB-BBOIOHa 


The  genus  ^ren,  consisting  of  eel-like  Batrachians  with  two 
anterior  feet  and  permanent  branchi®,  inhabits  the  South- 
Eastem  States  of  North  America  from  Texas  to  Carolina. 
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Family  3.— PROTEIDiE.    (2  Genera,  4  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Kbotbopical 
bus-bboioms. 


Nbasctio 
8i7b-bboiov8. 


PALiBARCnO 
8v»-BS0I0Ilt. 


Etbiofiaw 
su^bboiohs. 


ORimrrAx. 

SUB-MUlONt. 


AOffT^iLUAV 
SUB-RBOIOMB. 


The  ProteicUB  have  four  feet  and  persistent  external  branchke. 
The  two  genera  are, — Proteus  (1  sp.),  found  only  in  caverns  of 
Central  Europe ;  and  MendbranehMSy  which  are  like  newts  in 
form,  and  inhabit  the  Eastern  States  of  North  America. 

Family  4— AMPHIUMIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Nbotbopigal  I      NKABCnO 
BUB-RMIOmi  1  SUB-BCOIOMB. 


■  M       '      ■  '  ■      t 


PALJCABOnO 
8tJ»-»BOIONS. 


Stbiopiav 
sub-bcoiohs. 


Orismtal 

SUB-RBOIOaS. 


AXMTRAUAir 

SoB-muioics. 


The  genus  Amphivma,  or  Mwramopgis,  consists  of  slender  eel- 
like creatures  with  four  rudimentary  feet,  and  no  external 
branchiae.  The  species  inhabit  the  Southern  United  States  from 
New  Orleans  to  Carolina. 

Family  5.— MENOPOMIDJS.    (2  Genera,  4  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


KCOTROPXOAL 
SUB-BWUOIHk 


NiABcno 

SUB-BSOXOKB. 


Palaarctic  I     Bthiopiax 
SuB-mBQiom.    Si7B4momL 


Orxrmtal 
8u»««aiox8. 


AUBTBALIAV 

SuB-mcoioiB. 


There  are  large  Salamanders  of  repulsive  appearance,  found 
only  in  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Eastern  United  States.  The 
genera  are, — Sieboldia  (2  sp.),  Japan  and  north-west  China; 
Menopotna  s  Protanopsis  (2  sp.),  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers. 
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Family  6.— SALAMANDRID^    (20  Genera,  85  Species.) 


Genzkal  Distribution. 


NiOTBOPlGAJ. 
SUB-RBOIOHfk 

Nbakctio 

SUB-RSOIOHS. 

Paljcarctic        Bthiopian 

SUB-RKOIOMS.       SUB-RXOIOKB. 

Orikhtal 
sub-bsoioxb. 

Austrauah 
sub-bboions. 

-fl.a- 

i.fl.a.4 

i.fl.a.4 

— 

—  a- 



The  Salamandridse,  of  which  our  common  Newts  are  charac- 
teristic examples,  form  an  extensive  fisanily  highly  characteristic 
of  the  North  Temperate  regions,  a  few  species  only  extending 
into  the  Neotropical  region  along  the  Andes  to  near  Bogota,  and 
one  into  the  Oriental  region  in  Western  China  The  genera>  as 
arranged  by  Dr.  Strauch,  are  as  follows : — 

ScUamandra  (2  sp.).  Central  and  South  Europe  and  North 
AMca ;  Pleurodeles  (1  sp.),  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Morocco ;  Brady- 
hates  (1  sp.),  Spain ;  TriUm  (16  sp.),  all  Europe  except  the 
extreme  north,  Algeria,  North  China  and  Japan,  Eastern  States 
of  North  America,  California  and  Oregon;  Chioglossa  (2  sp.) 
Portugal  and  South  Europe ;  Saiamanirina  (1  sp.),  Italy  to  Dal- 
taiatia;  EUipsoglossa  (2  sp.),  Japan;  IsodactyUum  (2  sp.),  East 
Siberia;  OnychodadyliLs  (1  sp.),  Japan;  AmMystoma  (21  sp.), 
Kearctic  region  i&om  Canada  and  Oregon  to  Mexico,  most  abundant 
in  Eastern  States ;  Banodon  (1  sp.),  Tartary  and  North-«ast  China ; 
Dicampiodon  (1  sp.),  California;  Pldhodon  (5  sp.), Massachusetts 
to  Louisiana,  and  Vancouver's  Island  to  Califomia ;  Desmognathus 
(4  sp.),  Eastern  United  States  south  of  latitude  43"*;  Anaides  (1 
sp.),  Oregon  and  Northern  CaUfomia;  Hemidactyliwm  (2  sp.). 
South-eastern  United  States  and  Southern  Califomia ;  Heredia 
(1  sp.),  Oregon  and  Califomia ;  Spelerpes  (18  sp.).  Eastern  United 
States  from  Massachusetts  to  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica  and 
Andes  of  Bogota,  with  a  species  in  South  Europe ;  Batrachoseps 
(2  sp.),  South-eastem  United  States  and  Califomia ;  Tylotritan 
(1  sp.),  Yunan  in  West  China. 
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Order  IIL—ANURA. 
Family  7.— RHINOPHRYNID-^    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


Genbsal  Distribution. 

Nbotbopioal 
BuB-Rsoiosra. 

NsABcno 

SUB-BBQIOXIB. 

Palaakotic 
sub-bboiokb. 

ETHIOnAN 
SUB-BJCOIONai 

OamiTAL 
SoB-Raniom. 

Adstrauak 

BuB-ACQIOIia. 

..  s  .. 

^  •  "~ 

The  RhinophiTnidse  are  Toads  with  imperfect  ears  and  a 
tongue  which  is  free  in  front  The  single  species  of  BhvMfpkry- 
mis,  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

Family  8.— PHRYNISCIDiE.    (6  Genera,  13  Species.) 


Gbnbral  Distbibution. 

Nbotbopioal 
sub-rboionb. 

t 

Nbabctio 

8VB-RB0I0XI& 

Paljeargtic 

StB-SBQIOmL 

Ethiopiav 
sub-rkoiomb. 

ORiniTAL 

SuB-Muiom. 

AOSTKALUV 
SUB-ftBUOBB. 

i.fl.a- 

• 



l.fl 

A 

—  a  — 

The  Phryniscidae,  or  Toads  with  imperfect  ears  and  tongue 
fixed  in  front,  are  widely  distributed  over  the  warmer  r^ons  of 
the  earth,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Neotropical  region  and 
Australia,  while  only  single  species  occur  in  the  Old  World.  The 
genera  are : — 

Phryniscus  (7  sp.),  from  Costa  Rica  to  Chili  and  Monte  Video ; 
Brachycephalus  (I  sp.),  Brazil;  Pseudqphryne  (3  sp.),  Australia 
and  Tasmania ;  HeTiiims  (1  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  Mierhyla  (1  sp.), 
Java. 


Family  9.— HYL  APLESID^E.    (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 


GsNEBAL  Distbibution. 


NfOTROPIOAL 
Sl'B-RBOIOSn. 


Nrarctio 
sub-rboioms. 


PALiBAROTIC 
SUB-BBaiOKB. 


Etbiopiait 
sub-rkoioka. 


Orikntal     j   Aimtrauan 

SOB-RKOIOKS.      SOB-RBOION^w 


l.fl 
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The  Hylaplesidse  are  Toads  with  perfect  ears,  and  they 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  Neotropical  region.  The  only  genus, 
HylapUsia  (5  sp.),  inhabits  Brazil,  Chili,  and  the  Island  of 
Haytl 


Family  10.— BUFONIDuE.    (6  Genera,  64  Species.) 


Okmbbal  Diktribution. 

KlOTEOPICAL 

Suv-UDaiom 

NKABcno 

SUB-RKOIOm. 

PAUKARCnC 
SUB-BKMOKS. 

Ethiopiax 
SuB-aioioiit. 

OSIKHTAL 
8UB-RB0I0»I. 

AU«TRAUA!C 
SU»*BB0I0K8. 

i.fl.a.4 

i.a.a.4 

i.fl.a.4 

i.fl.a- 

l.fl.3.4 

i.a 

The  rather  extensive  family  of  the  Bufonidse,  which  includes 
our  common  Toad,  and  is  characterised  by  prominent  neck  glands 
and  tongue  fixed  in  front,  is  almost  universally  distributed,  but 
is  very  rare  in  the  Australian  region ;  one  species  being  found 
in  Celebes  and  one  in  Australia.     The  genera  are : — 

Kalophrynus  (2  sp.),  Borneo ;  Bufo  (58  sp.),  has  the  range  of 
the  entire  fiimily,  except  Australia;  Otilophvs  (1  sp.),  South 
America;  Peltaphryne  (1  sp.),  Porto  Eico;  Pseuddbvfo  (1  sp.), 
Malay  Peninsula ;  SchisTnaderma  (1  sp.), Natal;  Nataden  (1  sp.). 
East  Central  Australia 


Family  11.— XENORHINIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


Oensbal  Distkibution. 


Kbotbopioal 

SVB-BSOIOKl. 

NKARCnO 
SUB-BBOIOVB. 

Pal^babctio 
8ub-bboioh8. 

Ethiopiaw 
sub-bboions. 

Obibntal 
sub-kegioks. 

AUSTBALIAV 
SUB-BBOIONII. 

—     1      1           — 

1 

The  Xenorhinidfie  may  be  characterised  as  Toads  with  perfect 
ears  and  tongue  free  in  front.  The  only  species  of  Xenorhina  is 
a  native  of  New  Guinea. 
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Family  12.— ENGTST0M1D.E.    (15  Genera,  31  Speciea) 


GXNKIUL  DlSraiBUTION. 

• 

JSwOTMOnOkL 

BcB-Baoioxn 

NsABcno 

BlTB-BBOIOm. 

TAhMAMCnC 

Bus-Bioiom 

Ethiopiav 

BUB-BMUOm. 

OftmiTAL 

BuB-ianiow. 

AinnuuAX 

SfWABQlOin. 

1 .a.3  - 

-  .   3  _ 



-a.a  — 

i.fl.a.4 

-ft 

The  EngystomidsB  are  Toads  without  neck-glMids  and  with  the 
tongue  tied  in  front  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  Oriental 
and  Neotropical  regions,  especially  in  the  latter,  which  contains 
about  half  the  known  species,  with  isolated  species  in  Australia, 
Africa,  and  the  Southern  States  of  North  America.  They  appear 
to  be  the  remnant  of  a  once  extensive  and  universally  distributed 
group,  which  has  maintained  itself  in  two  remote  regions,  but  is 
dying  out  everywhere  else.  The  genera  are  : — 
•  Engystoma  (9  sp.),  Carolina  to  La  Plata,  with  one  species  in 
South  China;  Diplopelma  (3  sp.),  South  India  to  China  and 
Java ;  Ccuiopis  (2  sp.),  Central  India ;  Olyphoglaams  (1  sp.),  Pegu ; 
Callvla  (4  sp.),  Sikhim,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Borneo ;  Brachymerus 
1  sp.).  South  Africa;  Adenomera  (1  sp.),  Brazil;  PachybcUrachm 
(1  sp.),  Australia ;  Breviceps  (2  sp.).  South  and  West  AMca ; 
Chelydobatrachm  (1  sp.).  West  Australia;  Hypopachus  (1  sp.), 
Costa  Bica;  Bhinoderma  (1  sp.).  Chili ;  Afelqpus  (1  sp.),  Cayenne 
and  Peru;  Copea  (1  sp.),  South  America;  Palvdicola  (1  sp.), 
New  Granada. 


Family  13.— BOMBINATOBID^    (8  Genera,  9  Species.) 

■ 

General  Duttributiok. 


NsOTBOnOAI* 
BCB-RBQIONH. 

Nbabotio 

SUB-BBOIOm. 

PALAARCnO 
SUB-RBOIONS. 

BniioPiAir 

SUB-RBOIONS. 

OUCMTAL 

SCB-RSOIONB. 

AumtAUAir 

SUB-RBOIOn. 

l.ft 



1      A  ..  _ 

-.               A 

*•■•■"  "  ■ 

""  ~—  —   ^ 

The  Bombinatoridee  are  a  £Eimily  of  Frogs  which  have  imper- 
fect ears  and  no  neck-glands,  and  they  have  a  very  peculiar  and 
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interesting  distribution,  being  confined  to  Central  and  South 
Europe,  the  southern  part  of  South  America,  and  New  Zei^and. 
They  consist  of  many  isolated  groups  forming  five  separate  sub- 
families.   The  genera  are  : — 

BombincUor,  Central  Europe  and  Italy ;  Peldbates  and  Didocus, 
Central  Europe  and  Spain ;  Tdmatdbius  (2  sp.),  Peru  8md  Brazil ; 
Alsodes,  Chonos  Archipelago;  Cacotus,  Chili;  Idopelma,  New 
Zealand ;  Nanriaphryne,  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Faioly  14— PliECTROMANTLD-^    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


GXNSBAI*  DiSTBIBUTIOK. 

- 

VwmaonoAL 

SUB-MUIONS. 

NsABcnc 

SUB-BKOIOlta 

VAumAacrto 

SUB-REOIOm. 

EmiopiAS 

SUB-BBOIONS. 

ORfSHTAL 
SUB-RBOIOm. 

AUSTBAUAK 
8t7B-RBOIOM8. 

f 

• 

The  Plectromantidffi,  which  are  Frogs  with  neck-glands,  mi 
the  toes  but  not  the  fingers  dilated,  consists  of  a  single  species  of 
the  genus  Pledromantis,  It  inhabits  the  region  west  of  the 
Andes,  and  south  of  the  Equator. 


Family  15.— ALYTLD^E.    (5  Genera,  37  Species.) 


GXNS&AL  DiBTBIBUnON. 

r-" 

NsOYBOnOAL 

SuB-Baoioira. 

NcABcrno 

SCB-RSOIOMS. 

SUB-MBOIOMS. 

BraiOPIAK 
SUB-RKOIOMB. 

OBimTAL 
SUB-RBOIONB. 

AUSTRALIAV ' 
SUB-BBOIOMS. 

-fl 

l.fl.3  — 

!• 

i.a.3~ 



i.a  — 

The  Alytidffi  are  Frogs  with  neck-glands  and  undilated  toes. 
They  are  most  abundfmt  in  the  Ethiopian  region,  with  a  few 
^ecies  in  the  Nearctic  and  Australian  regions,  and  one  in 
Europe  and  Brazil  respectively.     The  genera  are  : — 

Alytts  (1  sp.),  Central  Europe ;  Scaphiopus  (5  sp.),  California 
to  Mexico  and  the  Eastern  States ;  Hyperolius  (29  sp.),  all  Africa, 
and  two  in  New  Guinea  and  North  Australia ;  Helioparus  (1  sp.), 
in  Australia ;  NcUtereria  (1  sp.),  Brazil 
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Family  16.— PELODKYADuE.    (3  Genera,  7  Species.) 


GkNBKAL  DiSTftlBUTION. 


Kbotbopical 

BUB-BBQIOm. 

Nkabctic 

8UB-RBOIOBa 

Paljbabctic 
8u»-BaoioinL 

Ethiopiav 

SOB-REOIOm. 

ORiBirrAL 
SuB-mraom. 

AOVntAUAB 
8UB-BBCnOlB& 

1     o  _ 

i.a  — 

A  •  !■  "^  — ~ 

The  Pelodryadffi  are  Tree  Frogs  with  neck-glands,  and  are 
confined  to  the  Australian  and  Neotropical  r^ons.  The  genera 
are: — 

Phyllomedusa  (3  sp.),  South  America  to  Paraguay ;  Chirodryas, 
Australia ;  and  Pdodryas  (3  sp.),  Moluccas,  New  Guinea  and 
Australia. 


Family  17.— HYLIDiE.    (11  Genera,  94  Species.) 


Gkneral  Distribution. 

HvBOTBOPICAL 
SUB-BflOIONB. 

Kkarctio        Paljcarctio 

8UB-RKai01f&      8UB-RB0IOKS. 

Bthiopian 
sub-rboions. 

Oribntal 
sua-rcoioms. 

AOSTRAUAir 

SuB-iuBoioim. 

l.fl.3.4 

i.a.3.4    i.a.3- 



3- 

i.a  — «- 

The  Hylidse  are  glandless  Tree  Frogs  with  a  broadened  sacrum. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  the  Neotropical  region,  which  con- 
tains more  than  two-thirds  of  the  species ;  about  twenty  species 
are  Australian ;  six  or  seven  are  Nearctic,  reaching  northward  to 
Great  Bear  Lake ;  while  one  only  is  European,  and  one  Oriental 
The  genera  are : — 

Hyla  (62  sp.),  having  the  range  of  the  whole  family ;  HyleUa 
(I  sp.),  Ololygon  (1  sp.),  PoUia  (2  sp.),  Triprion  (1  sp.),  OpisOuh 
delphys  (1  sp.),  and  Nototrema  (4  sp.),  are  South  American ;  while 
Trachycephaitia  (8  sp.),  is  peculiar  to  the  Antilles,  except  one 
South  American  species ;  Psewdacria  (1  sp.),  ranges  from  Georgia, 
United  States,  to  Great  Bear  Lake ;  LUoria  (7  sp.),  is  Australian 
and  Papuan^  except  one  species  in  Paraguay ;  Ceraiohyla  (4  sp.), 
is  only  known  from  Ecuador. 
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Family  18.— POLYPEDATID^    (24  Genera,  124  Species.) 


General  Distbibution. 


Kboteomcal  I     NsAUcno    I   Paljbabctic  |     EmiopiAir 

&im*BBOIO!ia.       SlTB-BBOIORS.       SUB-RSOIOllll.       SUB-BMOIOmL 


OunorrAi. 
ScTB-Raaioas. 


AvsrRjjJAM 

SUB-BCOIONS. 


i.a.a.4 


—  a  A  II. a. 3. 4 


i.fl.a.4 


i.a.a  — 


The  Polypedatidae,  or  glandless  Tree  Frogs  with  narrowed 
sacrum,  are  almost  equally  numerous  in  the  Oriental  and  Neo- 
tropical regions,  more  than  forty  species  inhabiting  each,  while 
in  the  Ethiopian  there  are  about  half  this  number,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  scattered  over  the  other  three  regions,  as  shown  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  genera : — 

Ixalvs  (16  sp.),  Oriental,  except  one  in  Japan,  and  one  in 
Western  Polynesia;  Bhaeophorus  (7sp.),  and  Thdoderma  (1  sp.), 
are  Oriental;  jETy/araTta (10  sp.),  Oriental,  to  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  Tartary,  Nicobar  Islands,  West  Africa,  and  Madagascar ; 
Megalixalus  (1  sp.),  Seychelle  Islands ;  Leptomantis  (1  sp.),  Philip- 
pines; PkUymantis  (5  sp.).  New  Guinea,  Philippines,  and  Fiji 
Islands ;  Camufer  (2  sp),  Java  and  New  Guinea  ;  Polypedates  (1 9 
sp.),  mostly  Oriental,  but  two  species  in  West  Africa,  one  Mada- 
gascar, two  Japan,  one  Loo-Choo  Islands;  and  one  Hong  Kong ; 
Hylambatea  (3  sp.),  Remimantis  (1  sp.),  and  Chiromantis  (1  sp.), 
are  Ethiopian ;  Bappia  (13  sp.),  is  Ethiopian,  and  extends  to 
Madagascar  and  the  Seychelle  Islands ;  Acris  (2  sp.),  is  North 
American ;  Eloda  (1  sp.),  Epirhixis  (1  sp.),  FhyUobcUes  (9  sp.), 
Hylodes  (26  sp.),  Hyhxalua  (1  sp.),  Pridimantis  (1  sp.),  Crosso- 
dactylus  (1  sp.),  Calostethus  (1  sp.),  Strahcmantis  (1  sp.),  and 
Ldyla  (1  sp.),  are  Neotropical,  the  last  two  being  Central  Ame- 
rican, while  species  of  Hylodes  and  Phyllobates  are  found  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands. 
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Familt  19.— RANID^    (26  Geneia,  150  Species.) 


QkNBRAL  DlSTBIBUnON. 

Kbotbopigal 
8ub-bioioh& 

NsiiBorio 
Bim-BKiioirs. 

PALiBABOnC 

8vB>imiOK& 

EmiopiAv 

8VB-R1COIOK& 

OamTAi. 
SoB-RaQiom. 

BUB-IUEOIOICBw 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

l.a.3.4. 

i,a.3.4 

l.a.3.4^ 

i.a-- 

The  BanidsB,  or  true  Frogs,  are  characterised  by  havio^  simple 
undilated  toes,  bat  neither  neck-glands  nor  dilated  sacrum. 
They  are  almost  cosmopolitan,  extending  to  the  extreme  north 
and  south  fiom  the  North  Cape  to  Patagonia^  and  they  are  equally 
at  home  in  the  tropica  They  are  perhaps  most  abundant  in 
South  America,  where  a  large  number  of  the  genera  and  speciea 
are  found;  the  Ethiopian  region  comes  next,  while  they  are 
rather  less  abundant  in  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions ;  the 
Nearctic  region  has  much  less  (about  12  species),  while  the  Palae- 
arctic  has  only  five,  and  these  two  northern  regions  only  possess 
the  single  genus  Rana.    The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Sana  (60  sp.),  ranges  all  over  the  world,  except  Australia  and 
South  America,  although  it  extends  into  New  Guinea  and  into 
Mexico  and  Central  Ajnerica ;  it  is  most  abundapt  in  Africa. 
Pyxicephalus  (7  sp.),  extends  over  the  whole  Ethiopian  region, 
Hindostan,  the  Himalayas,  and  Japan;  Cystignaihus  (22  sp.), 
is  mainly  Neotropical,  but  has  three  species  Ethiopian.  All  the 
other  genera  are  confined  to  single  regions.  The  Neotropical 
genera  are  : — OdantophryTms  (1  sp.),  Pseudis  (1  sp.),  Fiihecopsis 
(1  sp.),  Ensophleus  (1  sp.),  Limnoduiris  (1  sp.),  ff^jphradus 
(1  sp.),  all  Tropical  South  American  east  of  Andes ;  Ctratophrys 
(5  sp.),  Panama  to  La  Plata ;  CydorampJvas  (1  sp.),  West  Ecuador 
and  Chili ;  Plmrodema  (6  sp.),  Venezuela  to  Patagonia ;  L&iuperus 
(12  sp.),  Mexico  and  St  Domingo  to  Patagonia;  Hylorhina 
(1  sp.),  Chiloe.  The  Australian  genera  are : — Myxophyes  (1  sp.), 
Queensland ;  PkUypUctrum  (2  sp.),  Queensland  and  West  Aus- 
tralia ;  Neobatrachvs  (1  sp.).  South  Australia ;  Limnodynastes 
7  sp.),    and  Crinia  (11  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania.      The 
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Oriental  genera  are : — Dicroglossvs  (1  sp.),  Western  Himalayas ; 
Oxygloesm  (2  sp.),  Siam  to  Java,  Philippines  and  China ;  HopUh 
batrachvs  (1  sp.),  Ceylon;  Phrynoglossus  (1  sp.),  Siam.  The 
Ethiopian  genera  are : — Phrynobatrachus  (1  sp.),  Stenorhynchus 
(1  sp.),  both  from  NataL 


Familt  20.— DISCOGLOSSm^    (14  Genem,  18  Species.) 


QeMXBAL  DlfiTBIBUnON. 

KaOTROPlOAL 

8rB>BBaioNi. 

Nbabgtio 

BtJB-BIOIONS. 

PAUBAHonc        Ethiopun         OaXXllTAL 

SUB^BSOIOMS.       SCB-BlcaiOM&       SOB-BEOIONB. 

AUSTBALUX 
SUB-RCOIONBL 

i.a  — 

i.a.3.4 

-a.8- 

-  a, ^.4 

l.a ; 

The  Discoglossidfie,  or  Frogs  with  a  dilated  sacrum,  are  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  generic  forms  scattered  over  a  large 
part  of  the  globe,  being  only  absent  from  the  Nearctic  and  the 
northern  half  of  the  Neotropical  regions,  and  also  from  Hindostan 
and  East  Africa.    The  genera  are : — 

Chiroleptes  (4  sp.),  Australia  ;  Calyplocephaitis  (1  sp.),  allied  to 
the  preceding,  from  Chili;  Cryptotis  (1  sp.),  Australia;  As- 
terophys  (2  sp.).  New  Guinea  and  Aru  Islands ;  Xenophrys  (1  sp.), 
Eastern  Himalayas ;  Megalophrya  (2  sp.),  Ceylon  and  the  Malay 
Islands ;  Nawnophrys  (1  sp.),  Ceylon ;  Pelodytes  (1  sp.),  France 
only ;  Leptabrachium  (1  sp.),  Java  ;  JDiscoglosms  (1  sp.),  Vienna 
to  Algiers ;  Laprissa  (1  sp.),  Latonia  (1  sp.),  Palaearctic  region ; 
Arthroleptis  (2  sp.).  West  Africa  and  the  Cape;  Qrypiscm  {), 
sp.),  South  Brazil 


Family  21.— PIPrD^    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


Oknsral  Distribution. 


Kbotboptoal 

SrB-BBOIONS. 

Nbabotio 
sub-bboions. 

PALJKABOnC 
SUB-BBOIOlfH. 

ErHionAN    1     Obiemtal 

SUB-BlfiOIOM&       SUB-RaaiOHS. 

AUSTBAUAV 

SuB-BKoiona 

^  ft  ^  .. 

^m    IP    ^     _ 
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The  PipidaB  are  toads  without  a  tongue  or  maxillary  teeth,  and 
with  enormously  dilated  sacrum.  The  only  species  of  JPipa  is  a 
native  of  Guiana 

Family  22.— DACTYLETHElDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 

General  Dibtkibution. 


Nbotbopical 

SUB-ftSOIOMII. 


NcABcno 
SuB-Rsoiom. 


Faukabcrc 
sub-rxoioks. 


BrmopzAH 

SUS-RCOIONB. 


OaiMartAL 

SUB-BBOIOSB. 


AUSTBALIAV 
SUB-BBOIOIO. 


i.a.3  — 


The  Dactylethridffi  are  Toads  with  maxUlary  teeth  but  no 
tongue,  and  with  enormously  dilated  sacrum.  The  species  of 
Dactyleth/ra  are  natives  of  West,  East^  and  South  Africa. 


Chneral  Remarks  on  the  DistribtUion  of  the  Amphibieu 

The  Amphibia,  as  here  enumerated,  consist  of  22  families, 
152  genera,  and  nearly  700  species.  Many  of  the  families  have  a 
very  limited  range,  only  two  (Ranidae  and  Poljrpedatidse)  being 
nearly  universal ;  five  more  extend  each  into  five  regions,  while 
no  less  than  thirteen  of  the  families  are  confined  to  one,  two,  or 
three  r^ons  each.  By  far  the  richest  region  is  the  Neotropical, 
possessing  16  families  (four  of  them  peculiar)  and  about  50 
peculiar  or  very  characteristic  genera.  Next  comes  the  Austra- 
lian, with  11  families  (one  of  which  is  peculiar)  and  16  pecu- 
liar genera.  The  Nearctic  region  has  no  less  than  9  of  the 
families  (two  of  them  peculiar  to  it)  and  15  peculiar  genera, 
13  of  which  are  tailed  Batrachians  which  have  here  their 
metropolis.  The  other  three  r^ons  have  9  families  each; 
the  Palaearctic  has  no  peculiar  family  but  no  less  than  15 
peculiar  genera ;  the  Ethiopian  1  family  and  12  genera  peculiar 
to  it ;  and  the  Oriental,  19  genera  but  no  family  confined  to  it. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  each  of  the  regions  is  well 
characterised  by  its  peculiar  forms  of  Amphibia,  there  being 
only  a  few  genera,  such  as  ffyla,  Sana,  and  Bitfo  which  have  a 
wide  range.     The  connection  of  the  Australian  and  Neotropical 
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regions  is  well  shown  in  this  group,  by  the  Phiyniscidse, 
Hylidse,  and  Discoglossidse,  which  present  allied  forms  in  both ; 
as  well  as  by  the  genus  Liopelma  of  New  Zealand,  allied  to 
the  Bombinatoridse  of  South  America,  and  the  absence  of  the 
otherwise  cosmopolitan  genus  Bana  from  both  continents.  The 
afiinity  of  the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions  is  shown  by  the  Pro- 
teidse,  which  are  confined  to  them,  as  well  as  by  the  genus  Triton 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  extensive  family  of  the  Salaman- 
dridse.  The  other  regions  are  also  well  differentiated,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  a  special  Ethiopian  Amphibian  fauna  extending 
over  the  peninsula  of  India,  or  of  the  Oriental  and  Palsearctic 
regions  merging  into  each  other,  except  by  means  of  genera  of 
universal  distribution. 

Faml  Amphibia, — ^The  extinct  Labyrinthodontia  form  a  separ- 
ate order,  which  existed  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Triassic 
period.  No  other  remains  of  this  class  are  found  till  we  reach 
the  Tertiary  formation,  when  Newts  and  Salamanders  as  well 
as  Frogs  and  Toads  occur,  most  frequently  in  the  Miocene  de- 
posits. The  most  remarkable  is  the  Andrias  schetLchzeri  from 
the  Miocene  of  (Eningen,  which  is  allied  to  Sieboldia  maxima 
the  great  salamander  of  Japan. 

Vol.  II.— 28 


CHAPTEE  XX, 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FAMILIES  OF  nSHES,  WITH  THE 
RANGE  OF  SUCH  OENERA  AS  INHABIT  FRESH  WATER. 


Sub-class  I.— TELEOSTEL 


Ordtr  L—ACANTHOPTEBYOIL 

Family  1.— GASTEROSTEID^    (1  Genus,  11  Species.) 

''  Fresh- water  or  marine  scaleless  fishes,  with  elongate  com- 
pressed bodies  and  with  isolated  spines  before  the  dorsal  fin." 

Distribution. — Pakearctic  and  Nearctic  regions. 

The  species  of  Oasterostem,  commonly  called  Sticklebacks^  are 
found  in  rivers,  lakes,  estuaries,  and  seas,  as  far  south  as  Italy 
and  Ohio.    Four  species  occur  in  Britaio. 

Family  2.— BEEYCID^    (10  Genera,  55  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elevated  compressed  bodies  covered  with 
toothed  scales,  and  large  eyes." 

Distribution. — Tropical  and  temperate  seas  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

Their  northern  limit  is  the  Mediterranean  and  Japan.  Most 
abundant  in  the  Malayan  seas. 
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Family  3.— PERCID^.    (61  Genera,  476  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  carnivorous  fishes,  with  oblong  bodies 
covered  with  toothed  scales." 

DiSTBiBUTiON. — Seas,  rivers  and  lakes,  of  all  r^ons. 

The  genera  which  inhabit  fresh-waters  are  the  following: — 
Ferea  (3  sp.),  inhabits  the  Nearctic  and  Palasarctic  regions  as 
far  south  as  Ohio  and  Switzerland ;  one  species,  the  common 
perch,  is  British.  Peroickthys  (5  sp.),  Chili  and  Patagonia,  with 
one  species  in  Java;  Parcdabrax  (2  sp.),  California;  Labrax 
(8  sp.),  six  species  are  marine,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  one  being  British,  two  species  inhabit  the 
rivers  of  the  northern  United  States ;  Lates  (2  sp.),  Nile  and 
large  rivers  of  India  and  China ;  Acerina  (3  sp.),  Europe,  from 
England  to  Bussia  and  Siberia ;  Percarina  (1  sp.).  River  Dniester ; 
Lucioperea  (6  sp.),  North  America  and  Europe ;  Pileoma  (2  sp.). 
North  America,  Texas  to  Lake  Erie  ;  Bdeosoma  (3  sp.)>  Texas  to 
Lake  Superior ;  Aspro  (2  sp.),  Central  Europe ;  Euro  (1  sp.),  Lake 
Huron ;  Perdliay  (1  sp.),  Rio  de  Maypu  in  Chili ;  Cmtrarchus  (10 
sp.),  North  America  and  Cuba ;  Bryttus  (8  sp.),  South  Carolina 
to  Texas ;  Pomotis  (8  sp.),  North  America,  Lake  Erie  to  Texas. 
Of  the  exclusively  marine  genera  a  species  of  Polyprion 
and  one  of  Serranvs  are  British.  The  latter  genus  has  nearly 
150  species  spread  over  the  globe,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the 
Tropics.  Mesoprion  is  another  extensive  genus  confined  to  the 
Tropics.  Apogon  abounds  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Pacific,  but 
has  one  species  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one  in  the  coast  of 
Brazil 


Family  4— APHREDODERIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fish,  with  oblong  body  covered  with  toothed 
scales,  and  wide  cleft  mouth.' 


n 


DiSTBiBunoN. — Atlantic  States  of  North  America. 
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Family  5.— PEISTIPOMATIDiE.    (25  Genera,  206  Species.) 

''  Manne  carnivorous  fishes,  with  compressed  oblong  bodies, 
and  without  molar  or  cutting  teeth." 

Distribution. — Seas  of  temperate  and  tropical  r^ons,  a  few 
only  entering  fresh  water. 

Of  the  more  extensive  genera,  nine,  comprising  more  than 
half  the  species,  are  confined  to  the  Indian  and  Australian  seas, 
while  only  one  large  genus  {Ha^mvlon)  is  found  in  the  Atlantic 
on  the  coast  of  Tropical  America.  The  extensive  Pacific  genus, 
Diagramma,  has  one  species  in  the  Mediterranean.  One  genus 
is  confined  to  the  Macquarie  Eiver  in  Australia.  A  species  of 
Def/Uex  has  occurred  on  the  English  coast,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  extreme  northern  range  of  the  family,  which  does  not 
regularly  extend  beyond  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  East  to 
Japan.    Australia  seems  to  form  the  southern  limit 

Family  6.— MULLIDiE.     (5  Genera,  34  Species.) 

''Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  slightly  compressed  bodies 
covered  with  large  scales,  and  two  dorsal  fins  at  a  distance  from 
each  other." 

DisTBiBUTiON. — All  tropical  seas,  except  the  West  Coast  o 
America,  extending  into  temperate  regions  as  fear  as  the  Baltic, 
Japan,  and  New  Zealand 

Two  species  of  Mullvs  (Mullets)  are  British,  and  these  are 
the  only  European  fish  belonging  to  the  family. 

Family  7.— SPARIDiE.    (22  Genera,  117  Species.) 

"  Herbivorous  or  carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  oblong  com- 
pressed bodies  covered  with  minutely  serrated  scales,  and  with 
one  dorsal  fin." 

Distribution. — Seas  of  temperate  and  tropical  r^ons,  a  few 
entering  rivers. 
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Cantharus,  Pagdlus,  and  Ghrysophrys^  have  occurred  on  the 
English  Coast  HaplocUutyliis  is  confined  tx)  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America,  and  Australia ;  Sargus  to  the  temperate  and 
warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  shores  of  East  Africa; 
Pagellvs  to  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  other  large  genera  have  a  wider  distribution. 

Family  8.— SQUAMIPENNES.    (12  Genera,  124  Species.) 

''Carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  compressed  and  elevated 
bodies,  and  scaly  vertical  fins.'' 

Distribution. — The  seas  between  the  tropics,  most  abundant 
in  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  a  few  entering  rivers  or 
extending  beyond  the  tropics. 

The  extensive  genus  Chasiodon  (67  sp.),  ranges  from  the  Bed 
Sea  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  Japan  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia, while  two  species  are  found  in  the  West  Indies.  Holacan- 
thus  (36  sp.),  has  a  similar  distribution,  one  species  only  occurring 
in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  Only 
one  genus  (Pomacanthtcs),  with  a  single  species,  is  confined  to 
the  West  Atlantic. 

Family  9.— CIERHITID^     (8  Genera,  34  Species.) 

"  Carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  a  compressed  oblong  body, 
covered  with  cycloid  scales." 

Distribution. — The  tropical  and  south  temperate  waters  of 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  from  Eastern  Africa  to  Western 
America.    Absent  from  the  Atlantic. 

Family  10.— TRIGLIDiE.    (50  Genera,  259  Species.) 

"Carnivorous,  mostly  marine  fishes,  with  oblong  compressed 
or  subcylindrical  bodies,  and  wide  cleft  mouths.  They  live  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water." 

Distribution.— All  seas,  some  entering  fresh  water,  and  a  few 
inhabiting  exclusively  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
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They  are  divided  by  Dr.  Gtinther  intx)  four  groups.  The 
Heterolepidina  (comprising  4  genera  and  12  species)  are  con- 
fined to  the  North  Pacific.  The  Scorp^enina  (23  genera  113 
species)  have  an  almost  universal  distribution,  but  the  genera 
are  each  restricted  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  oceans.  Sebcutes 
has  occurred  on  the  English  coast  The  Oottina  (28  genera  110 
species)  have  also  a  universal  distribution ;  the  numerous  species 
of  CoUvs  are  found  either  in  the  seas  or  fresh  waters  of  Europe 
and  North  America ;  four  species  are  British,  as  well  as  seven 
species  of  the  wide-spread  genus  Trigla.  Ptyorwtus  (1  sp.)  is 
confined  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  Cataphracti  (5  genera,  23  species) 
have  also  a  wide  range ;  one  genus,  Agomis,  is  found  in  the 
British  seas,  and  also  in  Eamschatka  and  on  the  qoast  of  Chill 
Peristethus  is  also  British. 


Family  11.— TRACHINIDiE.     (24  Genera,  90  Species.) 

''  Carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  elongate  bodies,  living  at  the 
bottom,  near  the  shore." 

DiSTRmunoN. — Almost  or  quite  universal. 

TrachintLS  is  a  British  genus.  A  species  of  Aphritis  inhabits 
the  fresh  waters  of  Tasmania^  while  its  two  allies  are  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Patagonia. 

Family  12.    SCIiENID^    (13  Genera,  102  Species.) 

''  Marine  or  fresh-water  fishes,  with  compressed  and  rather 
elongate  bodies,  covered  with  toothed  scales." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  regions,  but  absent 
from  Australia. 

Larimus  is  found  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  African  and  American 
rivers.  Corvina,  Sdcma,  and  OtUothus  are  also  marine  and  fresh- 
water, both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  other  genera  are  of 
small  extent  and  more  restricted  range.  Urribrina  and  Seuena 
have  occurred  in  British  seas. 
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Family  13.— POLTNEMID^    (3  Genera,  23  Speciea) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  fishes,  with  compressed  oblong  bodies 
and  entire  or  ciliated  scales." 

Distribution. — Tropical  seas  and  rivers  of  both  the  great 
oceans,  but  most  abundant  in  the  Pacific. 

Family  14— SPHYEENIDiE.    (1  Genus,  16  Species.) 

"Carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  elongate  sub-cylindrical 
bodies  covered  with  small  cycloid  scales." 

Distribution. — ^The  warm  and  tropical  seas  of  the  globe. 

Family  15.— TEICHIUEIDiE.    (7  Genera,  18  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  compressed  bodies  covered  with 
minute  scales  or  naked" 

DiSTRiBUnOK.— All  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 

Family  16.— SCOMBRID^.    (20  Genera.  108  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  compressed  bodies,  scaled  or 
naked." 

DiSTBiBUTiOK. — ^AU  the  temperate  and  tropical  oceans.  Mostly 
inhabiting  the  open  seas. 

Scomber,  (the  Mackerel)  ThynnuB,  Nauerates,  Zeus,  CerUr(h 
laphtis,  Brama,  and  Lampris,  are  genera  which  have  occurred  in 
the  British  sea& 

Family  17.— CAEANGIDJE.    (27  Genera,  171  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  compressed  oblong  or  elevated  bodies 
covered  with  small  scales  or  naked." 

Distribution. — ^All  temperate  and  tropical  seas ;  some  species 
occur  in  both  the  great  oceans,  ranging  from  New  Yoork  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

Trachurus  and  Capros  are  genera  which  occur  in  British  seas. 
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Family  18.— XIPHIID^    (2  Genera,  8  Species.) 

''  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  compiessed  body  and  a  produced 
sword-shaped  upper  jaw." 

Distribution. — Mediterranean,  and  open  seas  between  or  near 
the  Tropics. 

XipJUas  (the  Sword-fish)  has  occurred  on  the  English  coast 

Family  19.— GOBIID^    (24  Genera,  2S4  Species.) 

^*  Carnivorous  fishes,  with  elongate  low,  naked,  or  scaly  bodies, 
living  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  seas  or  fresh  waters  of  tem- 
perate or  tropical  r^ons.  Individuals  of  the  same  species  often 
differ  in  inhabiting  exclusively  fresh  or  salt  water. 

Distribution. — All  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  from 
Scotland  and  Japan  to  New  Zealand  Species  of  Oobius,  Zatruti^ 
cuius,  and  Callianymus  occur  in  Britain.  Several  genera  are 
confined  to  the  East  Indian  seas  and  rivers,  but  none  seem 
peculiar  to  America.  The  genus  PeriopthalmuB  consists  of  the 
curious,  large-headed,  projecting-eyed  fishes,  so  abundant  on  the 
muddy  shores  of  African  and  Eastern  tidal  rivers,  and  which  seem 
to  spend  most  of  their  time  out  of  water,  hunting  after  insects,  &c. 

Family  20.— DISCOBOLI.     (2  Genera,  11  Species.) 

"  Carnivorous  fishes,  with*  oblong  naked  or  tubercular  bodies, 
living  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  seas,  and  attaching  themselves 
to  rocks  by  means  of  a  ventral  disc. 

Distribution. — All  northern  seas,  as  far  south  as  Belgium, 
England,  and  San  Francisco. 

Species  of  both  genera  (Cycloptertis  and  Liparis)  occur  in 
British  seas. 
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Family  21.— OXUDERCID^     (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  marine  fish,  with  an  elongate  sub-cylindrical  body  and  no 
ventral  fins." 

Distribution. — Macao,  China. 

Family  22.— BATRACHID^    (3  Genera,  12  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  sub-cylindrical  body  and  broad  depressed 
head." 

DiSTEiBUTiON. — The  coasts  of  nearly  all  tropical  and  south 
temperate  regions,  ranging  from  New  York  and  Portugal  to 
Chili  and  Tasmania. . 

Family  23.— PEDICULATI.    (8  Genera,  40  Species.) 

**  Marine  carnivorous  fishes,  with  very  large  heads  and  without 
scales." 

Distribution. — Seas  of  all  temperate  and  tropical  regions, 
extending  south  to  New  Zealand  and  north  to  Greenland. 

A  species  of  Lophius  (the  Fishing-frog  or  Sea- Devil)  is  found' 
in  British  seas.  The  g(dVL\x&  AntennarivSt  comprising  two-thirds 
of  the  species,  is  wholly  tropical. 

Family  24.— BLENNID^    (33  Genera,  201  Species.) 

"  Carnivorous  fishes,  with  long  sub-cylindrical  naked  bodies, 
living  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  water  in  seas,  or  tidal  rivers."   • 

Distribution. — ^All  seas  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  New 
Zealand,  Chili,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Species  of  AnarrhicJias,  Blennitis,  BlenniopSy  Cmtronotus  and 
Zoarces  occur  in  British  seas.  CJiasmodes  (3  sp.)  is  confined  to 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Temperate  North  America;  PUroscirtea 
(26  sp.)  to  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans ; 
and  8tich4Bvs  (9  sp.)  to  the  Arctic  Seas. 
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Family  25.— ACANTHOCLlNIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  camivoroos  marine  fish,  with  long  flat  body  and  veiy 
long  dorsal  fin." 

DiSTBiBunoK. — Coasts  of  New  Zealand. 


Family  26.— COMEPHOBID^.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
"  An  elongate,  naked,  laige-headed  fish,  with  two  dorsal  fins. 
Distribution. — ^Lake  Baikal 


f» 


Dr.  Glinther  remarks,  that  this  fish  approaches  the  Scombrina 
(Mackerel)  in  several  characters.  These  are  exclusively  marine 
fishes,  while  Lake  Baikal  is  fresh-water,  and  is  situated  among 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  ocean  1 

Family  27.— TBAOHYPTERID^    (3  Genera,. 16  Species.) 

''Deep  sea  fishes,  with  elongate,  much  compressed,  naked 
bodies." 

Distribution. — Europe,  East  Indies,  West  Coast  of  South 
America^  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Glinther  remarks,  that  little  is 
known  of  these  fishes,  from  their  being  so  seldom  thrown  on 
shore,  and  then  rapidly  decomposing.  The  Ribbon-fish  (SegaU- 
ctis  banksii)  has  occurred  frequently  on  our  shores.  They  have 
soft  bones  and  muscles,  small  mouths,  and  weak  dentition. 


Family  28.— LOPHOTIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
A  marine  fish,  with  elongate  compressed  naked  body,  and 


high  crested  head. 
Distribution. — Mediterranean  Sea  and  Japan. 
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Family  29.— TEUTHIDIDiE.    (1  Genus,  29  Species,) 

"  Marine,  herbiyorona  fishes,  with  compressed,  oblong,  small- 
scaled  bodies." 

D&TBiBunoN. — Eastern  tropical  seas,  from  Bourbon  and  the 
Bed  Sea  to  the  Marianne  and  Fiji  Islands 


Family  30.— ACBONUBID^.    (5  Genera,  64  Species.) 

"  Marine,  herbivorous  fishes,  with  compressed,  minutely-scaled 
bodies." 

DiSTBiBUTiOK. — ^All  tropical  seas,  but  most*  abundant  in  the 
Malay  region,  and  extending  to  Japan  and  New  Zealand 


Family  31.— HOPLEGNATHID^.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

*'  Marine  fishes,  with  compressed  elevated  bodies,  covered  with 
very  small  toothed  scalea" 

Distribution. — Seas  of  Australia,  China,  and  Japan. 


Family  32.— MALACANTHIDiE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  bodies  covered  with  very  small 
scales,  and  with  very  long  dorsal  and  anal  fins." 

DiSTBiBunoN.--r-Atlantic  coasts  of  Tropical  America,  Mauritius, 
and  New  Guinea. 


Family  33.— NANDIDiE.    (6  Genera,  14  Species.) 

''  Marine  or  fresh-water  carnivorous  fishes,  with  oblong,  com- 
pressed, scaly  bodies." 

DiSTBiBUTiON. — From  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  coasts  of  China 
and  Australia;  and  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Neotropical  and 
Oriental  r^ons.      Badis,  Nandus,  and  Catopra  inhabit  the 
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rivers  of  India  and  the  Malay  Islands ;  Achames  the  riveis  of 
British  Guiana. 


Family  34— POLYCENTEIDJE.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 

"Fresh- water  carnivorous  fishes,  with  compressed  elevated 
scaly  bodies,  and  many-spined  dorsal  and  anal  fins." 

Distribution. — Eivers  of  Tropical  America. 

Family  35.— LABYEINTHICL    (9  Genera,  25  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fishes,  with  compressed  oblong  bodies,  and 
capable  of  living  for  some  time  out  of  water  or  in  dried  mud." 

Distribution.— Freshwaters  of  South  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies  from  the  Mauritius  to  China,  the  Philippines,  Celebes, 
and  Amboyna. 

Family  36.— LUCIOCEPHALIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fish,  with  elongate  scaled  body,  and  a  dilated 
branchial  membrane." 

Distribution. — Bivers  of  Borneo,  Biliton,  and  Banca. 

Family  37.— ATHERINID^.    (3  Genera,  39  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  carnivorous  fishes,  with  subcylihd- 
rical  scaled  bodies,  and  feeble  dentitioa" 

Distribution. — ^AU  temperate  and  tropical  seas,  from  Scotland 
and  New  York  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Tasmania. 

Atherina  presbyter  occurs  in  British  seas.  Species  of  Atherina 
and  Atherinichthis  are  found  in  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  in 
Europe,  Americst,  and  Australia. 
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Family  38.— MUGILID^.    (3  Genera,  78  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  and  marine  fishes,  with  oblong  compressed 
bodies,  cycloid  scales,  and  small  mouths,  often  without  teeth." 

Distribution. — Coasts  and  fresh  waters  of  all  temperate  and 
tropical  regions. 

Mugil  (66  sp.)  is  mostly  marine,  and  is  very  widely  distri- 
buted; several  species  (Grey  Mullets)  occur  on  the  British 
coasts.  Agonostoma  (9  sp.)  is  confined  to  the  firesh  waters  of 
the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Celebes,  and  the  Comoro  Islands.  Myxaa  (3  sp.)  is  marine,  and 
occurs  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 


Family  39.— OPHIOCEPHALIDiE.    (2  Genera,  26  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fishes,  with  elongate  subcylindrical  scaled  bodies ; 
often  leaving  the  water  for  a  considerable  time." 

Distribution. — ^Eivers  of  the  Oriental  r^on: — India^  Ceylon, 
China,  Malay  Islands  to  Philippines  and  Borneo. 


Family  40.— TEICHONOTIDiE.     (2  Genera,  2  Species.) 

"Marine    carnivorous  fishes,    with   elongate  subcylindrical 
bodies,  cycloid  scales,  and  eyes  directed  upwards." 

Distbibution. — Coasts  of  Celebes,  Ceram,  and  New  Zealand. 

Family  41.— CEPOLIDiE.    (1  Genus,  7  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  very  long,  compressed,  band-like  bodies, 
covered  with  small  cycloid  scales." 

Distbibution. — Temperate  seas  of  Western  Europe  and  East- 
em  Asia,  and  one  species  in  the  Malayan  Seas. 

Cepola  rvheseens  (the  Band  fish)  ranges  from  Scotland  to  the 
Mediterranean.    All  the  other  species  but  one  are  from  Japan. 
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Family  42.— GOBXESOCIDiE.    (9  Genera,  21  Species.) 

''Carnivorous  marine  fishes,  elongate,  anteriorly  depressed 
and  scaleless,  with  dorsal  fin  on  the  tail" 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  seas ;  Scandinavia  to 
the  Cape,  California  to  Chili,  West  Indies,  Bed  Sea,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Fiji  Islands. 

Three  species  of  Lepadagaster  have  occurred  in  the  English 
Channel 


Family  43.— PSYCHEOLUTIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"A  large-headed,    elongate,   naked'  marine  fish,  with  small 
teeth,  and  dorsal  fin  on  the  tail" 

Distribution. — ^West  Coast  of  North  America  (Vancouver's 
Island) 


Family  44.— CENTRISCIDiE.    (2  Genera,  7  Species.) 

''Marine  fishes,  with  compressed,  oblong  or  elevated  bodies, 
elongate  tubular  mouth  and  no  teeth.'' 

Distribution. — ^West  Coast  of  Europe  and  Africa,  Mediterra- 
nean, Indian  Ocean  to  Java,  Philippines,  and  Japan. 

A  species  of  CentrisGus  has  occurred  on  the  South  Coast  of 
England,  and  another  species  is  found  both  at  Madeira  and 
Japan. 


Family  45.— FISTULARIDiE.    (2  Genera,  4  Species.) 

"  Marine   fishes,   very   elongate,   with  long  tubular  mouth 
and  small  teeth." 

DiSTKiBUTiON. — ^^Tropical  seas,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  as  far  east  as  the  New  Hebrides. 
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Family  46.— MASTACEMBELIDiE.     (2  Genera,  9  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  eel-like  bodies  and  very  long  dorsal 
fin." 

Distribution. — Eivers  of  the  Oriental  region,  one  species  fix)m 
Ceram  (?). 

Family  47.— NOTACANTHI.     (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 

•'  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  bodies  covered  with  very  small 
scales,  and  snout  protruding  beyond  the  mouth." 

Distribution. — Greenland,  Mediterranean,  and  "West  Aus- 
tralia 


Order  IL—ACANTHOPTEBYGII  PEARY NGOGNATHI. 
Family  48.— POMACENTRID  JS.   (8  Genera,  143  Species.) 

« 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  short  compressed  bodies  covered  with 
toothed  scales,  and  with  feeble  dentition." 

Distribution. — Tropical  parts  of  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean, 
less  numerous  in  Tropical  Atlantic,  a  few  reaching  the  Medi- 
terranean, Japan,  and  South  Australia.  FomacerUrtcs,  Glyphu 
dodan,  and  ffeliastes  are  Atlantic  genera. 

Family  49.— LABRIDiE.    (46  Genera,  396  Species.) 

"Herbivorous  or  carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  elongate 
bodies  coviered  with  cycloid  scales,  and  teeth  adapted  for 
crushing  the  shells  of  moUusca." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  all  parts 
of  the  globe. 

The  genera  Ldbrus,  Crenildbrus,  Ctenoldbrus,  AearUholabrus, 
Centrolabrus,  and  Carts,  have  occurred  in  British  sead,  and  all  of 
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these,  except  the  last,  are  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  as  far  as  Madeira.  Eight  other  genera  are  characteristic 
of  the  Atlantic,  most  of  them  being  West  Indian,  but  one  from 
the  coasts  of  North  America.  Seven  genera  are  common  to  all 
the  great  oceans ;  the  remainder  being  confined  to  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  ranging  from  Japan  to  New  Zealand,  but 
being  far  more  abundant  between  the  Tropics. 

Family  50.— EMBROTOCIDiE.    (2  Genera,  17  Species.) 

"  Marine  viviparous  fishes,  with  compressed  elevated  bodies 
covered  with  cycloid  scales,  and  with  small  teeth." 

Distribution.^ — Pacific  Ocean  from  Japan  and  Califomia 
northwards.    One  species  enters  the  fresh  waters  of  Califomia. 

Family  51.— GERRIDiE.    (1  Genus,  28  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,  with  compressed  oblong  bodies  covered  with 
minutely  serrated  scales,  and  with  small  teeth." 

Distribution. — Tropical  seas;  ranging  south  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  and  north  to  Japan  and 
(one  species)  to  New  Jersey,  U.S. 

Family  52.— CHROMlDiE.    (19  Genera,  100  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  herbivorous  or  carnivorous  fishes,  with  elevated 
or  elongate  scaly  bodies,  and  small  teeth." 

Distribution. — ^The  Oriental,  Ethiopian,  and  Neotropical  re- 
gions. 

EtUroplus  (2  sp.)  is  from  the  rivers  of  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon;  Chroviis  (15  sp.),  Saratherodon  (2  sp.),  and  Hemi- 
chromis  (4  sp.),  are  from  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending to  the  Sahara  and  Palestine.  The  remaining  15  genera 
are  American,  and  several  of  them  have  a  restricted  distribution. 
Acara  (17  sp.)  inhabits  Tropical  South  America  and  the 
Antilles ;  Theraps  (1  sp.),  Guatemala ;  Heros  (26  sp.),  Texas  and 
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Mexico  to  La  Pkta ;  Mesonauta  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Petmia  (1  spj, 
Lake  Peten,  Guatemala;  Uaru  (2  sp.),  Brazil;  Hygrogonus 
(1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Cichla  (4  sp.).  Equatorial  America ;  CreniciMa 
(9  sp.),  Brazil  and  Guiana;  ChaOobranchus  (3  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Guiana;  Mesaps  (2  sp.),  Brazil;  ScUanoperca  (7  sp.),  Amazon 
Valley  and  Guiana ;  Oeophagus  (1  sp.).  North  Brazil  and  Guiana ; 
Synyphysodon  (1  sp.).  Lower  Amazon;  Pterophyllvm  (1  sp.). 
Lower  Amazon. 

Order  III.— ANA  CANTtilNI. 

Family  53.— GADOPSIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Speciea) 

"  Fresh-water  fish,  with  rather  elongate  body  covered  with  very 
small  scales,  the  upper  jaw  overhanging  the  lower,  forming  an 
obtuse  snout" 

Distribution. — Bivers  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Family  53a.— LYCODIDiE.    (3  Genera,  14  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  bodies,  and  the  dorsal  united 
with  the  anal  fin." 

Distribution. — ^Arctic  seas  of  America  and  Greenland,  and 
Antarctic  seas  about  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Ghiloe  Island. 

Family  54— GADID^.    (21  Genera,  58  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,  with  more  or  less  elongate  bodies  covered 
with  small  smooth  scales." 

Distribution. — Cold  and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  in  the  North  extending  as  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean, 
Canary  Islands,  New  York  and  Japan  (and  one  species  to  the 
Philippines  and  Bay  of  Bengal),  and  in  the  South  to  Chili  and 
New  Zealand. 

Oddus  (Cod),  Merluccvas  (Hake),  Ph/ycis,  Lota,  Molva,  Couchia, 
MoUlla,  and  Itaniceps,  are  British.    Lota  inhabits  fresh  waters. 
Vol.  II.— 29 
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Family  55.— OPHIDIID^.    (16  Genera,  43  Species.) 

**  Marine  fishes,  with  more  or  less  elongate  bodies,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  united,  and  the  ventral  fins  rudimentary  or  absent" 

Distribution. — ^Almost  universal;  from  Greenland  to  New 
Zealand,  but  most  abundant  in  the  Tropics. 

Ophidium  and  Ammodytes  occur  in  British  seas;  Lucifuga 
inhabits  subterranean  fresh  waters  in  Cuba. 


Family  56— MACROURID^.    (3  Genera,  21  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,  with  the  body  terminating  in  a  long,  com- 
pressed tapering  tail,  and  covered  with  spiny,  keeled  or  striated 
scales." 

DiSTBiBUTiON. — North  Atlantic  from  Greenland  to  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  Mediterranean,  Japanese  and  Australian 
seas. 

None  of  these  fishes  have  occurred  in  the  British  seas. 

Family  57— ATELEOPODID^    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  the  naked  body  terminating  in  a  long 
compressed,  tapering  tail'' 

DiBTEEBunoN. — Japan. 

Family  58.— PLEURONECTIDJi     (34  Genera,  185  Species.) 

"Marine. carnivorous  fishes,  with  strongly  compressed  flat 
bodies,  one  side  of  which  is  colourless,  and  eyes  unsymmetrically 
placed,  both  on  the  coloured  side.  They  inhabit  the  sandy 
bottoms  of  shallow  seas,  and  often  ascend  rivers." 

DiSTBiBUTiON.— Universal,  on  Arctic,  Temperate,  and  Tropical 
coasts. 
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Seven  genera  occur  in  British  seas,  viz. :  Hippoghams,  Hippor 
glossoidea,  Ehombm,  Phrynorhombus^  Amoglossus,  Pleuronectes 
(Turbot),  and  Solea  (Sole).  There  are  13  genera  in  the  Atlantic 
and  23  in  the  Pacific,  4  being  common  to  both ;  and  2  found 
only  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  Pacific  genus,  Synaptura,  has 
one  species  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Order  IV.—PHYSOSTOML 

Family  59.— SILUEID^.    (114  Genera,  547  Species.) 

'' Fresh- water  or  marine,  scaleless  fishes,  often  with  bony 
shields,  and  the  head  always  furmshed  with  barbels." 

Distribution. — The  fresh  waters  of  all  the  temperate  and 
tropical  regions,  those  which  enter  the  salt  water  keeping  near 
the  coast. 

This  extensive  family  is  divided  by  Dr.  Giinther  into  eight 
sub-families  and  seventeen  groups,  the  distribution  of  which  is 
as  follows: — 

Sub-family  1  (Silubidjb  Homalopt£R£)  is  confined  to  the 
Old  World.  It  consists  of  three  groups :  Glarina  (2  genera, 
Clarias  and  ffeterobranchus)  ranges  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  strictly 
confined ;  Plotosina  (3  genera,  Plotasvs,  Copidoglanis,  and  Cnido- 
giants)  ranges  from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  to  Japan,  Poly- 
nesia, and  Australia,  in  seas  and  rivers ;  Chacina  (1  genus,  Chaca) 
ranges  fix)m  India  to  Borneo. 

Sub-family  2  (SiLUBiDiE  Heteropt£IL£)  is  also  confined  to  the 
Old  World ;  it  consists  of  one  group, — Silurina,  containing  19 
genera,  viz. : — Saccdbranchus  (4  sp.),  India  to  Cochin  China  and 
Ceylon ;  Silurus  (5  sp.),  Palaearctic  region  from  Central  Europe 
to  Japan,  China,  and  Afghanistan,  and  a  species  in  Cochin  China; 
SUurichthys  (3  sp.),  Cashmere,  Java,  and  Borneo ;  Wallago  (2  sp.), 
Hindostan,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo;  BelodonticfUhys  (1  sp.),  Su- 
matra and  Borneo ;  Eutropikhthys  (1  sp.),  Bengal ;  Crypiopterus 
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(15  sp.),  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  with  a  species  in  the 
Ganges,  in  Siam,  and  (?)  in  Amboyna;  Callichrous  (10  sp.), 
Afghanistan  to  Borneo  and  Java ;  Schilbe  (5  sp.),  Tropical  Africa; 
Eutropivs  (6  sp.),  Tropical  Africa  and  Central  India ;  HemisUurus 
(2  sp.),  Java  and  Sumatra ;  SUuranodon  (I  sp.),  Nile ;  AUia 
(2  sp.),  Bengal ;  Schilbichthys  (1  sp.),  Bengal ;  iaw  (1  sp.),  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo ;  P^ettdeiUrapius  (6  sp.),  India  and  Sumatra ; 
Pangasius  (7  sp.),  Ganges,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo;  Helicophagus 
(2  sp.),  Sumatra ;  Silondia  (1  sp.),  Ganges. 

Sub-family  3  (SiLURiDiij:  Anomalopteile)  is  confined  to 
Equatorial  America ;  it  consists  of  the  group  Hypopthahnina, 
containing  2  genera :  Helogenes  (1  sp.),  Hypopthalmtis  (4  sp.), 
from  the  country  north  of  the  Amazon,  Surinam,  and  the  Bio 
Negro. 

Sub-family  4  (SiLiXRiD^  PROTEBOPTERiB)  ranges  over  all  the 
tropical  and  most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  except 
Europe  and  Australia.  It  consists  of  four  groups:  Bagrina 
(16  genera),  ranging  over  most  of  the  Old  World  and  North 
America;  Pimelodina  (15  genera),  confined  to  Tropical  America, 
except  one  genus  which  is  African;  Ariina  (10  genera),  all 
Tropical  regions ;  and  Bagarina  (3  genera).  Oriental  region.  The 
distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Bagrus  (2  sp.),  Nile ;  Chrysickthys  (5  sp.).  Tropical  Africa ; 
Clarotes  (1  sp.).  Upper  Nile;  Macrones  (19  sp.),  India,  Ceylon 
to  Borneo,  and  one  species  in  Asia  Minor ;  Pseuddbagrua  (4  sp.), 
Japan,  China,  and  Cochin  China ;  Idocdssis  (5  sp.),  Japan,  Chyia, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo;  Bagroides  (3  sp.),  Sumatra  and 
Borneo ;  Bagrichthys  (1  sp.),  Sumatra  and  Borneo  ;  Rita  (5  sp.), 
Continental  India  and  Manilla ;  Acrochordonichthys  (6  sp.),  Java 
and  Sumatra ;  Akysis  (3  sp.),  Java  and  Sumatra ;  Olyra  (1  sp.], 
Khasya;  Branchiostetis  (1  sp.),  Khasya;  Amiurus  (13  sp.), 
Nearctic  region  to  Guatemala  and  China ;  Hopladelus  (1  sp.), 
North  America;  Noturus  (4  sp.),  North  America;  Sorubim 
(1  sp.),  Amazon  ;  Platystoma  (11  sp.).  Tropical  South  America; 
Hemisorubim  (1  sp.)  Eio  Negro,  Brazil;  Platistomatichthys 
(1  sp.),  Rio  Branco,  Brazil ;  Phractocephalus  (1  sp.),  Amazon ; 
Piramviana   (2   sp.),   Equatorial  America;   Platynematichthy$ 
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(1  sp.),  northern  and  southern  tributaries  of  Amazon ;  Piratinga 
(3  sp.),  Amazon  Valley ;  Sciades  (2  sp.),  Amazon ;  Pwielodua 
(42  sp.),  Mexico  to  La  Plata,  single  aberrant  species  from  West 
Africa,  Java  and  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  Pirinampm  (1  sp.), 
Brazil ;  Conarhynchus  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Notoglanis  (1  sp.),  Madeira, 
Amazon  Valley ;  Callophyms  (3  sp.),  Tropical  South  America ; 
Auchenaspis  (1  sp.).  Tropical  Africa ;  AHus  (68  sp.),  all  Tropical 
regions;  OeddcMhya  (1  sp.),  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Omidens  (1 
sp.),  Brazil ;  Hemipimdodvs  (3  sp.),  India,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo ; 
Ketingus  (1  sp.),  Sunda  Islands ;  jElwrichthys  (4  sp.),  Eastern 
United  States  to  Guiana ;  Paradiplomystax  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Di- 
phrnystax  (1  sp.).  Chili ;  Osteogeniosus  (3  sp.),  India  to  Java ; 
BatrachocepJuiltis  (1  sp.),  Java  and  Sumatra ;  Bagarius  (1  sp.), 
India  to  Java ;  Eudyptostemum  (1  sp.),  India ;  Olyptostemwrn- 
(8  sp.),  Himalayas,  Central  India,  Java,  and  Sumatra ;  Hara  (3 
sp.).  Continental  India;  Amblyceps  (3  sp.).  Continental  India. 

Sub-family  5  (Silubid^  Stenobranchle)  is  confined  to  South 
America  and  Africa,  with  one  genus  and  species  in  the  Ganges. 
It  consists  of  three  groups :  Doradina  (12  genera).  South  America 
and  Africa;  Bhinoglanina  (3  genera),  Central  Africa  and  the 
Ganges ;  Malapterurina  (1  genus).  Tropical  Africa.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Ageniams  (4  sp.),  Surinam  to  La  Plata ;  Tetranematichthys  (1 
sp.),  Central  Brazil,  Bio  Guapor^ ;  Euanemus  (1  sp.),  Surinam 
and  Brazil ;  Auchenipterus  (9  sp.).  Equatorial  America ;  Centro- 
moehlus  (2  sp.),  Equatorial  America;  Trachdyopterus  (2  sp.). 
Equatorial  America;  Cetopsis  (3  sp.),  Brazil;  Asterophyms  (1 
sp.),  Eio  Negro,  North  Brazil;  Doras  (13  sp.).  Tropical  South 
America  east  of  Andes ;  Oxydaras  (7  sp.),  Amazon  Valley  and 
Guiana;  Rhinodoras  (3  sp.).  Tropical  South  America  east  of 
Andes ;  Synodontis  (12  sp.).  Tropical  Africa ;  Rhinoglanis  (1  sp.). 
Upper  Nile ;  Mochocus  (1  sp.),  Nile ;  Callomystax  (1  sp.),  Nile ; 
MalapUrurus  (3  sp.).  Tropical  Africa. 

Sub-family  6  (SiLURiD^  Protebopodes)  inhabits  Tropical 
America  and  Northern  India  as  far  as  Tenasserim.  It  consists 
of  two  groups:  the  Hypostomatina  (17  genera),  with  the  same 
distribution  as  the  sub-family,  and  the  Asprediuina  (3  genera). 
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confined  to  Equatorial  America.  The  distribution  of  the  genera 
is  as  follows  : — 

Arges  (2  sp.),  Andes  of  Peru  and  Ecuador ;  Stygogenes  (2  sp.), 
Andes;  Brontes  (1  sp.),  Andes;  Astrohiepus  (1  sp.),  Popayan; 
CcUlickthys  (11  sp.).  Tropical  South  America  east  of  Andes,  and 
Trinidad ;  Plecostomus  (15  sp.),  Tropical  South  America  east  of 
Andes,  and  Trinidad  ;  Liposarcus  (3  sp.),  Surinam  and  Brazil; 
Chastostomvs  (25  sp.),  Tropical  America,  Trinidad,  *  and  Porto 
Eico ;  Pterygoplichthys  (4  sp.),  Brazil ;  Shinelepis  (1  sp.),  Brazil; 
Acanthicus  (2  sp.),  Equatorial  America;  Laricaria  (17  sp.). 
Tropical  South  America  east  of  Andes  ;  Acestra  (4  sp.),  Brazil 
and  Guiana ;  Sisor  (1  sp.),  Northern  Bengal ;  Erethistes  (1  sp.), 
Assam ;  Psevdecheneis  (1  sp.),  Khasya  Hills ;  Exostoma  (2  sp.), 
Assam  and  Tenasserim ;  Bunoc^halus  (2  sp.),  Guiana ;  Buruh 
cephalichthys  (1  sp.),  Rio  Branco,  North  Brazil  ;  Asprtdo  (6  sp.), 
Guiana. 

Sub-family  7  (SiLUKiDiK  Opisthopterjs)  consists  of  two 
groups:  Nematogenyina  (2  genera),  and  Trichomycterina  (3 
genera),  and  is  confined  to  South  America.  The  distribution  of 
the  genera  is  as  follows  : — 

Ueptapterus  (2  sp.).  South  America;  Nematogenys  (1  sp.), 
Chili;  Trichomycterus  (7  sp.),  South  America  to  15,000  feet 
elevation;  EremophUiLs  (1  sp.),  Andes  of  Bogota;  Pariodon(l 
sp.),  Amazon. 

Sub-family  8  (Siluridjb  Branchicol^)  is  confined  to  Tropi- 
ca 1  South  America.  It  consists  of  one  group,  Stegophilina,  and 
2  genera:  Stegophilvs  (1  sp.),  Brazil;  and  Vanddlia  (2  sp.), 
Amazon  Valley. 


Family  60.    CHAEACINID^.    (47  Genera,  230  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  scaly  bodies  and  without  barbels." 

Distribution. — The  Neotropical  and  Ethiopian  r^ons. 

This  extensive  family  is  divided  by  Dr.  Glinther  into  1 0  groups, 
viz. :    Erythrinina    (5  genera),    South   America ;   Curumatina 
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(6  genera),  South  America;  Citharinma  (1  genus)/ Tropical  Africa ; 
Anostomatina  (3  genera),  South  America ;  Tetragonopterina  (16 
genera),  South  America  and  Tropical  Africa;  Hydrocyonina 
(9  genera),  Tropical  America  and  Tropical  Africa ;  Distichodon- 
tina  (1  genus).  Tropical  Africa;  Icthyborina  (1  genus),  Africa  ; 
Grenuchina  (1  genus),  Equatorial  America;  Serrasalmonina  (4 
genera),  South  America. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  genera : — 
Macrodon  (4  sp.).  Tropical  America ;  Erythrvn/us  (5  sp.), 
Brazil  and  Guiana ;  Lebidsina  (1  sp.).  West  Equatorial  Ame- 
rica ;  Pyrrhulina  (1  sp.),  Guiana ;  Corynopoma  (4  sp.),  Trinidad 
only ;  CurirruUus  (15  sp.),  Tropical  South  America  and  Trini- 
dad; Prochilodus  (12  sp.).  South  America  to  the  La  Plata; 
CoBntropus  (2  sp.).  East  Equatorial  America;  Hemiodiis  (8  sp.), 
Equatorial  America  east  of  Andes ;  Saccodon  (1  sp.),  Ecuador ; 
Parodon  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  CUharimis  (2  sp.).  Tropical  Africa ; 
Anostomus  (8  sp.).  Tropical  America ;  Rhytiodvs  (2  sp.).  Equa- 
torial America ;  Leporinua  (14  sp.).  South  America  East  of 
Andes;  Pidbucina  (2  sp.),  Guiana;  Alestes  (4  sp.),  Tropical 
Africa :  Brachyalestes  (5  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  Tetragonopterus 
(32  sp.).  Tropical  America ;  Scissor  (1  sp.).  South  America ;  Psetir- 
doehaUeus  (1  sp.).  West  Ecuador ;  Ghirodon  (2  sp.).  Chili ;  Choi- 
ctus  (1  sp.),  Guiana;  Brycan  (10  sp.).  South  America  east  of 
Andes;  Chalcinopsis  (4  sp.),  Central  America  and  Ecuador; 
Bryconaps  (2  sp.),  Tropical  America ;  CreagrtUus  (1  sp.),  Western 
Ecuador ;  Ghalcinus  (4  sp.).  Tropical  South  America ;  Oastro- 
pelecus  (8  sp.).  Tropical  South  America ;  Piabtuu  (2  sp.),  Equa- 
torial America;  Aganiates  (1  sp.),  Guiana;  Anacyrtus  (7  sp.), 
Central  and  South  America;  Hystricodon  (1  sp.).  Equatorial 
America;  Salminm  (3  sp.).  South  America;  Hydrocyon  (3  sp.), 
Tropical  Africa ;  Sarcodaces  (1  sp.).  West  Africa ;  Oligosarcus 
(1  sp.),  Brazil;  Xiphoramphus  (7  sp.).  South  America  east  of 
Andes ;  Xiphastoma  (5  sp.).  Equatorial  America  east  of  Andes ; 
Cynodon  (3  sp.).  Tropical  America  East  of  Andes ;  Distichodvs 
(7  sp.),  Tropical  Africa  ;  Icthyhonis  (3  sp.),  Nile ;  Crenuchus  (1 
sp.),  Guiana;  Mylesiniis  (1  sp.),  Equatorial  America ;  Serrasalmo 
(13  sp.).  Tropical  South  America  east  of  Andes ;  Myletes  (18  sp.), 
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Tropical  South  America  east  of  Andes ;  Oatoprian  (1  8p.)>  Brazil 
and  Guiana. 

Family  61.— HAPLOCHITONIDJE.     (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 

*'  Eresh-water  fishes,  with  naked  or  scaly  bodies  and  without 
barbels." 

Distribution. — Temperate  South  America  and  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  genera  are,  Haplochiton  (2  sp.),  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the 
Falkland  Islands ;  Prototrodes  (2  sp.),  Southern  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 


Family  62.— STERNOPTYCHIDiE.    (6  Genera,  12  Species.) 

^  Marine  fishes,  with  very  thin  deciduous  scales  or  none,  and 
with  a  row  of  phosphorescent  spots  or  organs  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  body.' 


ti 


DiSTBiBUTiOK. — Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

These  are  deep-sea  fishes  found  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
in  the  deep  Atlantic  from  the  coasts  of  Norway  to  the  Azores 
and  the  Tropics. 

Family  63.— SCOPELIDJE.    (11  Genera,  47  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,  somewhat  resembling  the  fresh-water  Siluridsa." 

Distribution. — ^Almost  universal,  but  most  abundant  in  warm 
and  tropical  seas. 

These  are  deep-sea  fishes,  abounding  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  great  oceans,  a  few  extending  north  to  near  Greenland 
and  south  to  Tasmania. 
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Family  64— STOMIATID^.     (4  Genera,  8  Species.) 

"  Small  marine  fishes,  naked  or  with  veiy  fine  scales/' 

Distribution. — The  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

These  are  deep-sea  fishes,  ranging  from  Greenland  to  beyond 
the  Equator. 

Family  65.— SALMONID^.    (15  Genera,  157  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fishes,  many  species  periodically  descending 
to  the  sea  and  a  few  altogether  marine : — Salmon  and  Trout." 

Distribution. — The  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  Begions,  and  one 
genus  and  species  in  New  Zealand.  A  considerable  number  of 
species  axe  confined  to  single  lakes  or  rivers,  others  iiave  a  wide 
distribution. 

The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Salmo  (83  sp.),  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Palsearctic  and 
Nearctic  Begions,  as  far  south  as  Algeria,  Asia  Minor,  the  Hindoo- 
Eoosh  and  Kamschatka,  and  to  about  38^  North  Latitude  in 
North  America,  many  of  the  species  migratory ;  0iic?iorhynchu8 
(8  sp.),  American  and  Asiatic  rivers  entering  the  Pacific,  as  far 
south  as  San  Francisco  and  the  Amur ;  Brachymystax  (1  sp.), 
Siberian  rivers,  from  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Atlai  Mountains 
northwards;  LuciotrvMa  (2  sp.),  Caspian  Sea  and  Volga; 
PUcoglosms  (1  sp.),  Japan  and  Formosa ;  Osmerus  (3  sp.),  rivers 
of  temperate  Europe  and  North  America  entering  the  Atlantic, 
and  one  species  in  California ;  Thaleichihys  (1  sp.),  Columbia 
Eiver,  Vancouver's  Island ;  Hypomesus  (1  sp.),  coasts  of  Cali- 
fornia, Vancouver's  Island,  and  North-eastern  Asia;  Mallotvs 
(1  sp.),  coasts  of  Arctic  America  from  Greenland  to  Kams- 
chatka; Setropinna  (1  sp.),  fresh  waters  of  New  Zealand; 
Caregonus  (41  sp.),  fresh  waters  of  northern  parts  of  temperate 
Europe,  Asia  and  North  America,  many  of  the  species  migra- 
tory :   Thymdllua  (6  sp.),  fresh  waters  of  temperate  parts   of 
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Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  ;  ArgerUina  (4  sp.),  Mediter- 
ranean and  deep  seas  of  Western  Europe ;  Microstoma  (2  sp.), 
Mediterranean,  and  seas  of  Greenland ;  Salarix  (2  sp.),  China  and 
Japan,  in  seas  and  rivers.  Salmo,  Osmerm,  Coregonus,  and 
Thymalltts,  are  British  genera. 


Family  66.— PERCOPSID^    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
"  A  fresh-water  fish  covered  with  toothed  scales.' 
DiSTBiBUTiON. — Lake  Superior,  North  America. 


M 


Family  67.— GALAXIDuE.    (1  Genus,  12  Species.) 

''Fresh-water  fishes,  with  neither  scales  nor  barbels." 

DiSTKiBunoN. — The  temperate  zone  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  only  genus,  OalaxicLS,  ib  found  in  New  Zealand,  Tasma- 
nia, and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  ranging  north  as  far  as  Queensland 
and  Chili ;  and  one  of  the  species  is  absolutely  identical  in  the 
two  regions. 

Family  68.— MOEMYRIDiE.    (3  Genera,  25  Speciea) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  scales  on  the  body  and  tail  but  not 
on  the  head,  and  no  barbels." 

Distribution. — The  Ethiopian  Region. 

Most  abundant  in  the  Nile,  a  few  from  the  Gambia,  the 
Congo,  and  Rovuma.     The  genera  are : — 

Mormyrus  (1  sp.),  Nile,  Gambia,  West  Africa,  Mozambique, 
Kovuma ;  Hyperopsiua  (2  sp.),  Nile  and  West  Africa ;  Mormjf 
rops  (4  sp.),  Nile,  West  Africa  and  Mozambiqua 
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Family  69.— GYMNAECHIDJE.     (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fishes,  resembling  the  Monnyridfie,  but  mth 
tapering  finless  tail,  and  neither  anal  nor  ventral  fins." 

Distribution. — Ethiopian  region. 

The  only  genus,  GymnarcAie^,  inhabits  the  Nile  and  the  rivers 
of  West  Africa. 

Family  70.— ESOCID^    (1  Genus,  7  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  scaly  bodies,  no  barbels,  and  dorsal 
fins  situated  towards  the  tail." 

DiBTRiBUTiON. — The  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions. 

One  species,  the  Pike  (JSsox  hicius)  ranges  from  Lapland  to 
Turkey,  and  in  America  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Albany 
river ;  the  remainder  are  American  species  extending  South  as 
far  as  New  Orleans. 

Family  71.— UMBRIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 
"  Small  fresh-water  scaly  fishes,  without  barbels  or  adipose  fin." 
Distribution. — Central  Europe  and  Temperate  North  America. 

Family  72.— SCOMBEESOCIDiE.    (5  Genera,  136  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  fishes,  with  scaly  bodies  and  a  series 
of  keeled  scales  along  each  side  of  the  belly." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

All  the  genera  have  a  wide  distribution.  A  species  of  Belone 
and  one  of  Sconibresox  are  found  on  the  British  coast.  The  Flying 
fishes  {Exocetvs,  4A  sp.),  belong  to  this  family.  They  abound 
in  all  tropical  seas  and  extend  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Australia.    None  of  the  genera  are   exclusively   fresh-water. 
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but  a  faw  species  of  Belane  and  ffemiramphus  are  foimd  in  riyei:^ 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Family  73.— CYPEINODONTEDiE.    (20  Genera,  106  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  covered  with  scales,  the  sexes  frequently 
differing,  mostly  vivipaioua" 

Distribution. — Southern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  North 
America,  but  most  abundant  in  Tropical  America. 

The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows  i — 
Cyprinodan  (11  sp.),  Italy,  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia  to 
Persia,  also  North  America  from  Texas  to  New  York ;  FUzroya 
(1  sp.),  Montevideo ;  Characodon  (1  sp.),  Central  America ;  Tdlia, 
(1  sp.),  Alpine  pools  of  the  Atlas :  Limnurgus  (1  sp.),  Mexican 
plateau ;  Lucania  (1  sp.),  Texas ;  HaplockUus  (18  sp.),  India, 
Java,  Japan,  Tropical  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  the  Seychdle 
Islands,  Carolina  to  Brazil,  Jamaica ;  Fundulus  (17  sp.),  North 
and  Central  America  and  Ecuador,  Spain  and  East  Africa ; 
Rvmdns  (3  sp.),  Tropical  America,  Cuba  and  Trinidad ;  Orestias 
(6  sp.).  Lake  Titacaca,  Andes ;  Jenynsia  (1  sp.),  Eio  Plata ;  Pseur- 
daxiphaphorvs  (2  sp.).  Central  America;  Belonesox  (1  sp.).  Cen- 
tral America;  Qurrvbusia  (8  sp.),  Antilles,  Central  America 
ana  Texas  ;  Anableps  (3  sp.).  Central  and  Equatorial  America ; 
Poecilia  (16  sp.),  Antilles,  Central  and  South  America;  ifo/- 
lienesia  (4  sp.),  Louisiana  to  Mexico ;  PlatypacUns  (1  sp.), 
Mexico;  Oirardinua  (10  sp.),  Antilles  and  South  Carolina  to 
Uruguay;  Lepistes  (1  sp.),  Barbadoes. 

Family  74.— HETEEOPYGIL    (2  Genera,  2  Species.) 

"  Fresh- water  fishes,  with  posterior  dorsal  fin,  and  very  small 
scales." 

Distribution. — Fresh  waters  of  the  United  Statea 

Aniblyapsis  (1  sp.)  is  a  blind  fish  found  in  the  caverns  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  while  Chologastes  (1  sp.),  which  only  differs  from  it  in 
having  perfect  eyes,  is  found  in  ditches  in  South  Carolina. 
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Family  75.— CYPEINlDiE.    (109  Genera,  790  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  generally  scaly,  with  no  adipose  fin,  and 
pharyngeal  teeth  only,  the  mouth  being  toothless." 

Distribution. — Fresh  waters  of  the  Old  World  and  North 
America,  but  absent  from  Australia  and  South  America. 

This  enormous  family  is  divided  by  Dr.  Giinther  into  fourteen 
groups,  the  distribution  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Catostomina  (4  genera).  North  America  and  North-east  Asia  ; 
Cyprinina  (39  genera),  same  range  as  the  family ;  Sohteichthyina 
(1  genus),  Malay  Archipelago ;  Leptobarbina  (1  genus),  Malay 
Archipelago;  Basboriua  (5  genera).  East  Africa  to  China  and 
Borneo ;  Semiplotina  (2  genera),  Western  Asia ;  Xenocypridina 
(3  genera),  Eastern  Asia;  Leuciscina  (10  genera),  Palsearctic 
and  Nearctic  regions ;  Bhodeina  (3  genera),  Palsearctic  region  ; 
Danionina  (9  genera),  India  to  China  and  Japan ;  Hypophthal- 
michthyina  (1  genus),  China;  Abramidina  (16  genera),  same 
range  as  the  family;  Homalopterina  (2  genera),  India  to  Java ; 
Gobitidina  (10  genera),  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  regions. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  genera : — 

Catostonms  (16  sp.),  Nearctic  region  and  Eastern  Siberia; 
Moxastoma  (2  sp.),  Eastern  United  States ;  Sclti'ognathus  (5  sp.), 
Temperate  North  America  to  Guatemala,  also  Northern  China; 
Carpiodes  (1  sp.),  United  States ;  Cyprimis  (2  sp.),  Tepiperate 
parts  of  Palsearctic  region  (1  sp.  British) ;  Carassiua  (3  sp.). 
Temperate  Palsearctic  region  (1  sp.  British);  Catla  (1  sp.). 
Continental  India ;  Cirrhirui  (5  sp.),  Continental  India  to  China; 
DangUa  (6  sp.),  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo;  OdeocliUvs  (14  sp.), 
Siam  to  Java  and  Sumatra ;  Ldbea  (27  sp.).  Tropical  Africa  and 
Oriental  region;  TylogncUhvs  (10  sp.),  Syria,  India  to  Java; 
Ahroatomvs  (2  sp.).  South  Africa ;  IHscogruUhus  (4  sp.),  Syria  to 
India  and  Java,  mostly  in  mountain  streams ;  Crossoc/idl^cs  (Asp.), 
India  to  Sumatra  and  Java;  Oymnodomus  (7  sp.).  Continental 
India ;  EpalzeorhynchtLs  (1  sp.),  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  Capaeta 
(13  sp.),  Western  Asia;  Barbus  (163  sp.),  Temperate  or  Tropical 
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parts  of  Europe,  Asia»  and  Africa  (1  sp.  British) ;  Thynnichthys 
(2  sp.),  Pegu,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra  ;  Barbichthys  (1  sp.),  Java, 
Siunatra,  and  Borneo ;  Amblyrhynchichthys  (1  sp.),  Sumatra  and 
Borneo ;  Albulichthys  (1  sp.),  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  OrrintLs  (3  . 
sp.),  Himalayan  region ;  Sehizothorax  (13  sp.),  Himalayan  r^on 
and  west  to  Afghanistan  and  Persia ;  Ptychobarbm  (1  sp.),  Thibet; 
Oymnocypris  (1  sp.),  loc.  imknown  ;  Schizopygopm  (1  sp.), Thibet; 
Diptychus  (1  sp.),  Himalayas  and  Thibet;  AtUopyge  (1  sp.), 
Western  Asia ;  Oobio  (2  sp.),  Temperate  Europe  (1  sp.  British) ; 
Psettdogdbio  (4  sp.),  China^  Japan,  and  Formosa ;  Ceratichthys  (9 
gp.),  Temperate  North  America ;  Bungia  (1  sp.).  Western  Asia, 
Herat ;  Pimephales  (2  sp.).  Eastern  United  States;  Hyborkynchis 
(3  sp.).  Eastern  United  States;  Ericymba  {I  sp.).  United  States; 
Fsetidorasbora  (1  sp.),  Japan,  China ;  Cochloffnathus  (1  sp.),  Texas; 
Exoglo88vm  (2  sp.).  United  States ;  RhinicfUhys  (6  sp.),  Eastern 
United  States ;  Bohieickthys  (1  sp.),  Borneo  and  Supiatra ;  LepUh 
barbina  (1  sp.),  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  Rasbora  (12  sp.)»  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  India,  to  Java  and  Borneo ;  Lttdosma  (3  sp.), 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo ;  Nuria  (2  sp.),  India,  Tenasserim, 
and  Ceylon ;  Aphyocypris  (1  sp.).  North  China ;  AtnUypharyU' 
godon  (3  sp.),  India  to  Tenasserim ;  Cyprinion  (3  -sp.),  Syria  and 
Persia;  Semiplotus  {1  sp.),  Assam;  Xenocypris  (1  sp.),  China; 
Pdr(uanthdbrama  (1  sp.),  China;  Mystacoleucvs  (I  sp.), Sumatra; 
Leuciscus  (84  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  regions  (5  sp.  are 
British);  Ctenopharyngodon  (1  sp.),  China;  Mylopharodon  (1 
sp.),  California ;  Paraphxxdnus  (2  sp.),  South-eastern  Europe ; 
Meda  (1  sp.).  River  Gila ;  Tinea  (1  sp.),  Europe  (Britain  to  Con- 
stantinople) ;  Leucosomus  (8  sp.),  Nearctic  region ;  Chondrostoma 
(7  sp.),  Europe  and  Western  Asia ;  Orthodon  (I  sp.),  California ; 
Acrochiltts  (1  sp.),  Columbia  River ;  Achilognathus  (6  sp.),  China, 
Japan,  and  Formosa ;  Ehodeus  (3  sp.).  Central  Europe  and  China; 
Pseudoperilampus  (1  sp.),  Japan ;  Danio  (8  sp.),  India  and  Cey- 
lon; Pterosarion  (2  sp.),  Central  India  and  Assam  ;  Aspidoparia 
(3  sp.].  Continental  India ;  BarUius  (15  sp.).  East  Africa  and  Con- 
tinental India ;  Bola  (1  sp.),  Ganges  to  Bramahputra ;  Schaci*a 
(1  sp.),  Bengal ;  Opsariichthys  (5  sp.),  Japan  and  Formosa ; 
Sguaiidbarbus  (1  sp.),  China;  Ochetobius  (1  sp.).  North  China; 
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Sypophthalmichthys  (2  ep.),  China;  Abramia  (16  sp,).  North 
America,  Central  Europe,  and  Western  Asia  (1  sp.  is  British) ; 
Aspiua  (3  ap.).  East  Europe,  Western  Asia,  China ;  Albumtis  (15 
sp.),  Europe  and  Western  Asia  (1  British  ap.) ;  RathorUhthys 
(1  sp.),  Bgmeo ;  Elopkhihys  (1  sp.),  China ;  Pelotropkus  (2  sp.). 
East  Africa;  Acanilu^ama  (Z  b^^.  Western  Asia;  Osteohrama 
(5  sp.).  Continental  India ;  ChaTwdichthya  (6  sp.),  China  and 
Formosa ;  Smiliogaater  (1  sp.),  Bengal ;  Cviter  (2  sp.),  China ; 
Pelecus  (1  sp.).  Eastern  Europe ;  Eustira  (1  ep.),  Ceylon ;  Chela 
(16  sp.),  India  to  Siam,  Java  and  Borneo  ;  Pseudt^baca  (1  sp.), 
China ;  Cackiua  (1  sp.),  Continental  India ;  Homaloptera  (8  sp,), 
India  to  Cochin  China,  Java,  and  Sumatra ;  Peilorhynehua  (2 
Bp.),  North-eaatem  India;  Misgumus  (5  sp.),  Europe  to  India, 
China,  and  Japan  ;  Nemachilus  (37  sp.),  Europe  and  Asia ; 
Cobitia  (3  ep.),  Europe,  India,  Japan ;  LepidocepalicMkys  (3  sp.), 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Java;  Acanthopsis  (2  sp.),  Tenasserim,  Su- 
matra, Java,  and  Borneo;  Sotia  (7  Bp.),  India  to  Japan  and 
Sunda  Isles ;  Oreonectea  (1  sp,),  China ;  Lepidocepkaius  (1  sp.), 
Java  and  Sumatra ;  Aean^hopihatmus  (2  sp),  Java  and  Sumatra ; 
Apua  (1  sp,),  Tenasserim ;  Kturia  (2  sp.),  Tropical  Africa. 


■    Fawly  76.— GONORHYNCHID.^     (1  Genus,  I  Species.) 

"  A  mariDe  fish  with  spiny  scales,  month  with  barbels,  and 
with  short  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  ventrals." 

Distribution. — ^Temperate  parts  of  Southern  Oceans,  and 
Japan. 


Family  77.— HYODONTID.^;     (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  fresh-water  fish  with  cycloid  scales  and  posterior  dorsal 
in." 

DiBTWBUTiON. — Fresh  waters  of  North  America. 
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Family  78.— OSTEOGLGSSEDiE.    (3  Genera,  5  Species.) 

'' Fresh- water  fishes,  with  large  hard  scales,  and  dorsal  fin 
opposite  and  equal  to  the  anal  fin." 

Distribution. — ^Tropical  rivers. 

The  genera  are: — OsUoglossim,  (3  sp.).  Eastern  South  America, 
Sunda  Islands,  and  Queensland;  Arapaima  (1  sp.).  Eastern 
South  America — the  "  Piraructi  "  of  the  Amazon ;  JSTeterotis  (1 
sp.).  Tropical  Africa. 


Family  79.— CLUPEID^    (18  Genera,  161  Species.) 

"  Marine  scaly  fishes,  without  barbels,  and  with  the  abdomen 
often  compressed  and  serrated." 

Distribution.— Seas  of  the  whole  globe,  many  species  enter- 
ing rivers.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  Indian  seas,  less  so 
in  America,  scarce  in  Africa,  while  they  tu^e  almost  absent  from 
Australia.  The  Herring,  Sprat,  Shad,  and  Pilchard,  are  British 
species  of  Clupea,  a  genus  which  contains  61  species  and  ranges 
all  over  the  world. 


Family  80.— CHIEOCENTEIDJE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  marine  fish,  with  thin  deciduous  scales,  no  barbels,  and 
posterior  dorsal  fin," 

Distribution. — The  Eastern  seas  from  Africa  to  China. 

Family  81.— ALEPOCEPHALIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  marine  fish,  covered  with  thin  cycloid  scales,  no  barbels, 
and  posterior  dorsal  fin.'' 

Distribution. — ^Deep  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Family  82.— NOTOPTERIDiE.    (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  without  barbels,  head  and  body  scaly, 
long  tapering  tail,  and  short  posterior  dorsal  fin." 

Distribution.^ — ^Rivers  of  India,  Siam,  the  Sunda  Islands,  and 
West  Africa 


Family  83.— HALOSAUEID^    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  cycloid  scales,  a  short  median  dorsal  fin, 
and  no  barbels." 

DiSTBiBunoN. — Deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  Madeira. 

Family  84— GYMNOTID^E.    (5  Genera,  20  Species.) 

''  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  elongate  bodies,  pointed  tail,  and  no 
dorsal  fin." 

Distribution. — Tropical  America  from  Trinidad  to  the  Kiver 
Parana. 

The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Stemarchtts  (8  sp.),  Guiana  and  Brazil;  BhamphicMhys 
(6  sp.),  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  Stemqphygus  (4  sp.).  Tropical 
America ;  Carapus  (1  sp.),  Trinidad  to  Brazil ;  Oymnotvs,  (1  sp. 
— ^the  Electric  eel),  Tropical  South  America; 


Family  85.— STMBRA^NCHIDiE.    (4  Genera,  6  Species.) 

"  Marine-  and  fresh-water  fishes,  having  elongate  bodies  without 
fins,  and  very  minute  scales  or  none." 

Distribution. — ^Fresh  waters  and  coasts  of  Western  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

The  genera  are : — 

Amphipnoua  (1  sp.),  Bengal;   Mbnopterus  (1  sp.),  Siam  to 
Northern  China  and  Sunda  Islands ;  Symhramhus  (3  sp.).  Tropical 
Vol.  II.— 80 
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America,  and  India  to  Australia ;  Chilobranchus  (1  sp.),  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 


FAMiLy  86.— MURiENID-S.    (26  Genera,  230  Species.) 

''Marine  or  fresh-water  fishes,  with  cylindrical  or  band-like 
bodies  and  no  ventral  fins." 

DiSTSiBUTiOK.— The  seas  and  fresh  waters  of  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  This  family  is  divided  by  Dr.  Giinther  into 
two  sub-families  and  nine  sections.  The  genus  AnguUla,  com- 
prising our  common  Eel  and  a  number  of  species  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  is  the  only  one  which  is  found  in  fresh  water, 
though  even  here  most  of  the  species  are  marine.  AnguiUa  and 
Conger  are  the  only  British  genera. 


Family  87.— PEGASID^    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 

"  Small  marine  fishes,  coveted  with  bony  plates,  and  short 
opposite  dorsal  and  anal  fins." 

DiSTRiBimoK. — Indian  Ocean  and  seas  of  China  and  Aus- 
tralia. 


Order  V.—LOPHOBRANCUIL 

''Fish  with  a  segmented  bony  covering,  long  snout,  and  small 
toothless  mouth." 


Family  88.— SOLENOSTOMIDiE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

''Marine  Lophobranchii,  with  wide  gill  openings  and  two 
dorsal  fins." 

Distribution. — Indian  Ocean,  from  Zanzibar  to  China  and 
the  Moluccas. 
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Family  89.— STNGNATEIDiE.    (15  Genera,  112  Species.) 

"  Marine  Lophobianchii,  with  very  small  gill  opening  and  one 
soft  dorsal  fin." 

Distribution.— All  the  tropical  and  temperate  seas.  Some 
species  of  SyngnathtLs,  DoryicfUhys,  and  Cvdonotvs  enter  fresh 
water,  and  a  few  live  in  it  exclusively.  Sipfumodoma,  Syngna- 
thvsy  Nerophis,  and  Hippocampus  are  British  genera.  The 
Eippocampina  (5  genera,  25  sp.),  or  Sea-horses,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  except  three  or  four  species  of 
Hippocampus  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 


Order  VL—PLECTOaNATHI. 

''Fishes  covered  with  rough    scales   or    shields,  having  a 
narrow  mouth,  and  soft  posterior  dorsal  fin." 


Family  90.— SCLERODEEML    (7  Genera,  95  Species.) 

"Marine  Plectognathi,  with  toothed  jaws." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  Tropical  seas,  but  much  more 
abundant  in  the  Tropics. 

Family  91.— GYMNODONTES.    (10  Genera,  82  Species.) 

"Marine  or  fresh-water  Plectognathi,  with  jaws  modified  into 
a  beak.' 


it 


Distribution. — ^Temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

Some  species  of  Tetrodon  are  found  in  the  rivers  of  Tropical 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Species  of  Tetrodon  and  Oriha* 
goriscus  have  been  found  on  the  British  coasts. 


{ 
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Sub-class  IL— DIPNOI. 

Family  92. — Sirbnoidei.    (3  Gtenera,  3  Species.) 

"  Eel-shaped  fresh-water  fishes,  covered  with  cycloid  scales ; 
the  vertical  fins  forming  a  continuous  border  to  the  compressed 
tapering  taiL" 

DiSTBiBUTiON. — Kivers  of  Tropical  Africa,  South  America^  and 
Australia. 

The  genera  are : — Protopterus  (1  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  Lepido- 
siren  (1  sp.),  Amazon  Valley ;  Ceraiodus  (1  sp.),  Queensland. 


Sub-class  III.— GANOIDEI. 

Order  L^HOLOSTEL 
"  Body  covered  with  scales." 

Family  93.— AMIID^    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

*^  A  fresh-water  fish,  with  cycloid  scales  and  a  long  soft  dorsal 
fin." 

Distribution.— United  States. 

Family  94.— POLTPTEKID^.    (2  Genera,  2  Speciea) 

**  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  ganoid  scales  and  dorsal  spines." 

-  DiSTRiBUTiOK. — Central  and  Western  Afhca. 

The  genera  are : — 

Pclypterus  (1  sp.),  the  Nile  and  rivers  of  West  Africa;  Cdior 
moichthys  (1  sp),  Old  Calabar. 
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Family  95.— LEMDOSTEID^    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,,  with  ganoid  scales,  and  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  comp60ed  of  articulated  rays." 

DiSTBiBunoK. — The  genus  Zepidostem,  the  Gurfishes  or  Bony 
Pikes,  inhabits  North  America  to  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

« 

Order  IL—CHONDBOSTEI. 

**  Sub-cartilaginous  scaleless  fishes  with  heterocercal  tail,  the 
skin  with  osseous  bucklers  or  naked." 

Family  96.— ACCIPENSEEID^    (2  Genera,  20  Species.) 

**  Marine  or  fresh-water  fishes  with  osseous  bucklers  and  inferior 
mouth." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  Arctic  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Accipemer  (19  sp.),  comprising  the  Sturgeons,  has 
the  distribution  of  the  family ;  most  of  the  species  are  marine, 
but  some  are  confined  to  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  and  the 
great  American  lakes  with  the  rivers  flowing  into  them,  while 
the  Danube,  Mississippi,  and  Columbia  River  have  peculiar 
species.  The  other  genus,  Scaphirhynchus  (1  sp.),  is  confined  to 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

Family  97.— POLYDONTn)^.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 

**  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  wide  lateral  mouth  and  naked 
skin." 

Distribution. — The  Mississippi  and  Yang-tse-kiang  rivers. 
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Subclass  IV.— CHONDROPTERYGIL     (Sharks 

AKD  Rays.) 

Order  I.—HOLOOEVEALA.     (CAtrnflWYM.) 

Family  98.— CHiaLERIDiE.    (2  Genera,  4  Species.) 

*"  Sbark-like  maxine  fishes^  snout  of  the  male  with  a  prehensile 
organ." 

DiSTBiBimoN. — ^Northern  and  Southern  temperate  seas.    Chi- . 
mcera  is  British. 

Ord&r  IL—PLAQIOSTOMATA. 
Sub-order. — Selachoidea.     (Sharks.) 

Family  99.— CARCHARIID^.     (11  Genera,  59  Species.) 
"  Sharks  with  two  dorsals  and  a  nictitating  membrane.' 


>» 


Distribution. — Seas  of  the  Arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical 
regions.  Species  of  Oaleus  and  MvMdus  have  occurred  on  our 
coasts. 

Family  100.— LAMNID^E.    (5  Genera,  7  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  two  dorsals  and  no  nictitating  membrana** 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Species  of 
Lamna,  Alopecias,  and  Sdache  have  occuired  in  British  seaa 
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Family  101.— KHINODONTIDiE.    (1  Genus^  1  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  two  dorsal  fins,  the  second  small,  and  no  nicti- 
tating membrane." 

Distribution. — South  and  East  Africa. 


Family  102.— NOTIDANIDiE.    (I  Genus,  4  Species.) 
"  Sharks  with  one  dorsal  fin  and  no  nictitating  membrane. 


»> 


Distribution. — ^Temperate  and  tropical  seas,  from  the  North 
Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  California.  One  species 
has  occurred  on  our  southern  coasts. 


Family  103.— SCYLLIIDuE.    (7  Genera,  25  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  one  dorsal  fin  and  no  nictitating  membrana" 

Distribution.— All  temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Species  of 
ScyUivm  and  Fristiurtis  are  British. 

Family  104— CESTRACIONTIDiE.    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 

**  Sharks  with  two  dorsal  fins  and  no  nictitating  membrane." 

Distribution. — Pacific  Ocean  from  Japan  to  New  Zealand, 
Moluccan  Sea. 

Family  105.— SPINACID^    (10  Genera,  21  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  two  dorsal  fins  and  no  nictitating  membrane,  no 
anal  fin." 

Distribution. — Arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  seas.  Species 
of  Acanthias,  Lcemargus,  and  Echinorhinus  have  occuired  on  our 
coasts. 
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Family  106.— EHINID^    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  depressed  flat  body  and  large  expanded  pectoral 
fins." 

Distribution. — ^Temperate  and  tropical  seas,  from  Britain  to 
Califomia  and  Australia. 

Family  107.— PRISTIOPHORID^.    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  produced  flat  snout,  armed  with  teeth  on  each 
edge." 

Distribution. — Seas  of  Japan  and  Australia. 

Sub-order  Batoidei.    (Rays.) 

Family  108.— PRISTIDiE.  (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 
*'  Rays  with  produced  snout  and  lateral  saw-like  teeth.'" 
Distribution. — Seas  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  r^ions. 

Family  109.— RHINOBATIDiE.    (3  Genera,  15  Species.) 

"Rays  with  long  and  strong  tail,  having  a  caudal  and  two 
dorsal  fins." 

Distribution. — Tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 

Family  110.— TORPEDINID^.     (6  Genera,  15  Species.) 

^'  Rays  with  broad  smooth  disc,  and  an  electric  organ.'' 

Distribution. — ^Tropical  and  temperate  seas,  from  Britain  to 
Tasmania. 

Family  111.— RAIID^.  <4  Genera,  29  Species.) 
"  Rays  with  broad  rhombic  disc  and  no  serrated  caudal  spine." 

Distribution. — ^All  temperate  and  tropical  seas.      Several 
species  of  Baia  are  found  on  our  coasts. 
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Family  112.— TRYGONID^    (6  Genera,  43  Species.) 

*'  Bays  with  the  pectoral  fins  extending  to  end  of  snout" 

Distribution. — Seas  of  all  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  and 
rivers  of  Tropical  America.  A  species  of  Trygon  has  occurred 
on  our  Southern  coast  Ellipeswrvs  and  Tcmiura  are  found  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  interior  of  South  America,  while  the 
latter  genus  occurs  also  in  the  Indian  seas,  but  not  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Family  113.— MYLOBATIDiE.     (5  Genera,  22  Species.) 

"  Bays  with  very  broad  pectoral  fins  not  extending  to  end 
of  snout." 

Distribution. — ^Temperate  and  tropic^  seas.  A  species  of 
Myliobatis  is  British,  but  most  of  the  species  and  genera  are 
confined  to  tropical  seas.  IHcerobcUis  and  Ceratoptera  are  very 
large  Rays,  commonly  called  Sea-devils. 


Sub-class  V.— CYCLOSTOMATA. 

**  Cartilaginous  fishes,  with  suctorial   mouths  and  without 
lateral  fins." 


Family  114.— PETBOMYZONTIDiE.     (4  Genera,  12  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  eel-like  fishes,  with  suctorial  mouths 
and  without  barbels." 

Distribution. — Coasts  and  fresh  waters  of  temperate  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  Three  species  of  Petromyzon  (Lampreys), 
are  British. 
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Family  115.— MYXINIDiE.    (2  Genera,  5  Species.) 
"  Marine  eel-like  fishes,  with  four  pairs  of  barbels." 

Distribution. — Seas  of  the  temperate  r^ons  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 


Sub-class  VL— LEPTOCARDII. 

Family  116.— CIEEHOSTOML     (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  small  marine  fish  with  no  jaws  or  fins,  and  with  rudi- 
mentary eyes." 

Distribution. — ^The  only  species,  the  Lancelet  {Amphioxm), 
is  the  lowest  form  of  living  vertebrate.  It  is  found  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  has  occurred  on  our 
southern  coast. 

Remarks  on  the  DistrSmtian  of  Fishes. 

Marine  Fish, — There  are  about  80  families  of  marine  fishes, 
and  of  these  no  less  than  50  are  universally,  or  almost  uni- 
versally, distributed  over  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  globe.  Of 
the  remainder  many  are  widely  distributed,  some  species  even 
ranging  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  Australia.  Six  families  are 
confined  to  the  Northern  Seas,  but  four  of  these  consist  of  single 
species  only,  the  other  two  being  the  Discoboli  (2  genera, 
11  sp.),  and  the  Accipenseridae  (2  genera  and  20  sp.).  Only  one 
family  (Acanthoclinidse)  is  confined  to  the  Southern  oceans,  and 
that  consists  of  but  a  single  species.  Four  families  (Stemop- 
tychidse),  Stomiatidss,  Alepocephalidss  and  Halosauridae)  are 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  13  are  found  only  in  the 
Pacific ;  and  of  the  remainder  several  are  more  abundant  in  the 
Pacific  than  the  Atlantic.  Two  families  (Lycodidae  and  GadidsB) 
are  found  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas  only,  though  the 
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ktter  £Eimily  has  a  single  species  iu  the  Indian  seas.  Among  the 
curiosities  of  distribution  aie, — the  extensive  genus  Dicufrarn/nia, 
confined  to  the  Pacific  with  the  exception  of  one  species  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  single  species  constituting  the  family  Lopho- 
tidse,  found  only  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Japan ;  the  small 
family  of  Notacanthi,  confined  to  Greenland,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  West  Australia;  and  the  four  families,  Stemop- 
tychidse,  Stomiatidse,  Alepocephalidse,  and  Halosauridse,  which 
are  believed  to  inhabit  exclusively  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
are  therefore  vety  rarely  obtained. 

FreA-wcUer  Fish. — There  are  36  families  of. fishes  which 
inhabit  fresh  water  exclusively,  and  5  others,  which  are  both 
marine  and  fresh-water.  These  present  many  interesting  pecu- 
liarities of  distribution.  The  Neotropical  region  is  the  richest 
in  fiEunilies,  and  probably  also  in  genera  and  species.  No  less 
than  22  families  inhabit  it,  and  of  these  6  are  altogether  peculiar. 
The  Ethiopian  and  Nearctic  regions  each  have  18  families,  the 
former  with  3,  and  the  latter  with  5  peculiar.  Several  isolated 
forms,  requiring  to  be  placed  in  distinct  families,  inhabit  the 
great  American  lakes ;  and,  no  doubt,  when  the  African  lakes 
are  equally  well  known,  they  will  be  found  also  to  possess  many 
peculiar  forms.  The  Oriental  region  comes  next,  with  17  families, 
of  which  3  are  peculiar.  The  Palaearctic  has  12,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian 11  fSamdilies,  each  with  only  1  altogether  peculiar  to  it. 

If  we  take  those  regions  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
so  nearly  related  that  they  should  be  combined,  we  shall  find  the 
fresh-water  fishes  in  most  cases  markedly  distinct  The  Nearctic 
and  Palaearctic  regions,  for  example,  together  contain  20  families, 
but  only  11  of  these  occur  in  both,  and  only '5  are  exclusive 
inhabitants  of  these  two  regions.  This  shows  an  amount  of 
diversity  that  would  not,  perhaps,  be  exhibited  by  any  other 
dass  of  animals*  The  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  together 
possess  24  families,  only  11  of  which  are  foimd  in  both,  and 
only  1  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  two.  The  AustraUan 
and  Neotropical  regions  possess  together  27  families,  of  which  7 
are  found  in  both,  and  3  are  exclusively  characteristic  of  the 
two.    This  last  fact  is  very  interesting :  the  marine  family  of 
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Trachinidse  possesses  a  fresh-water  genus,  AphrUis,  one  species 
of  which  inhabits  Tasmania,  and  two  others  Patagonia;  the 
Haplochitonidse  (2  genera,  3  sp.)  are  found  only  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  South  Australia;  and  the 
Gkilaxidse  (1  genus,  12  sp.)  inhabit  the  same  regions,  but  extend 
to  Chili,  to  New  Zealand  and  to  Queensland.  We  have  here  an 
illustration  of  that  connection  between  South  America  and 
Australia  which  is  so  strongly  manifested  in  plants,  but  of  which 
there  are  only  scattered  indications  in  most  classes  of  animals. 
The  dividing  line  adross  the  Malay  Archipelago,  separating  the 
Oriental  from  .the  Australian  regions,  and  which  is  so  strikingly 
marked  in  mammalia  and  birds,  is  equally  so  in  fresh-water 
fishes.  No  less  than  six  families  have  their  eastern  limits  in 
Java  and  Borneo ;  while  the  extensive  family  of  Cyprinidse  has 
no  less  than  23  genera  in  Java  and  Borneo,  but  not  a  single 
species  has  been  found  in  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas. 

The  distribution  of  fresh- water  fishes  lends  no  support  to  the 
view  that  the  peninsula  of  India  belongs  to  the  Ethiopian 
region..  A  large  proportion  of  the  Oriental  families  are  conmion 
to  the  whole  region;  while  there  is  hardly  a  single  example,  of 
a  characteristic  Ethiopian  family  or  genus  extending  into  the 
peninsula  of  India  and  no  further. 

Among  the  special  peculiarities  of  distribution,  is  the  curious 
fish,  forming  the  family  Comephoridse,  which  is  confined  to  Lake 
Baikal,  among  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea^  and  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  ocean;  yet 
having  its  nearest  allies  in  the  exclusively  oceanic  family  of  the 
mackerels  (Scomberidse).  The  Characinidte  are  confined  to  Africa 
and  South  America,  distinct  genera  inhabiting  each  region.  The 
Salmonidse  are  confined  to  the  two  northern  regions,  except  a 
single  species  of  a  peculiar  genus  in  New  Zealand.  The  genus 
Osteoglassum  has  a  species  in  South  America,  another  in  the 
Sunda  Islands,  and  a  third  in  Queensland ;  while  the  curious 
Sirenoidei  are  represented  by  single  species  of  peculiar  geneia 
in  Tropical  America,  Tropical  Africa,  and  Tropical  Australia. 

Fossil  Fishes, — Pishes  have  existed  from  a  very  remote  era, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first  whose  remains  have  been  dis- 
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covered  belong  to  the  Ganoidei,  a  highly  developed  group  which 
has  continued  to  exist  down  to  our  times,  and  of  which  the 
sturgeon  is  the  best  known  example.  We  may  therefore  be  sure 
that  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  which  these  are  found,  although 
so  very  far  back  in  geological  history,  do  not  by  any  means  lead 
us  to  the  time  when  the  primitive  fish-type  appeared  upon  the 
earth.  In  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  formations  numerous 
remains  of  fishes  are  found,  allied  to  the  Lepidasteus  or  Grar-pike 
of  North  America.  The  next  group  in  order  of  appearance,  are 
the  Plagiostomata,  containing  the  existing 'Sharks  and  Bays. 
Traces  of  these  are  found  in  the  highest  Silurian,  beds,  and  be- 
come plentiful  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations 
and  in  all  succeeding  ages,  being  especially  abundant  in  Creta- 
ceous and  Eocene  strata.  The  Holocephali  appear  first  in  the 
Oolitic  period,  and  are  represented  by  the  living  Chimseridse. 
The  Dipnoi,  to  which  belong  the  Lepidosiren  and  Ceratodus,  are 
believed  to  have  existed  in  the  Triassic  period,  from  the  evidence 
of  teeth  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  existing  Australian 
fish.  All  the  ancient  fossil  fishes  belong  to  the  above-mentioned 
groups,  and  many  of  them  have  little  resemblance  to  existing 
forms.  The  Teleostean  fishes,  which  form,  the  great  bulk  of 
those  now  living,  cannot  be  traced  back  further  than  the  Creta- 
ceous period,  while  by  far  the  larger  number  first  appear 
in  the  Tertiary  beds.  The  Salmonidse,  Scopelidse,  Percidse, 
Clupeidse,  Scombresocidse,  Mugilidse,  and  Siluridse,  or  forms 
closely  allied  to  them,  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
In  the  Eocene  beds  we  first  meet  with  Squanunipennes,  Cypri- 
nidse,  Pleuronectidse,  Characinidse,  Mursenidae,  Gradid®,  Pedi- 
culati,  Syngnathidse,  and  Hippocampidae. 

Most  of  these  fossils  represent  marine  fishes,  those  of  fresh- 
water origin  being  rare,  and  of  little  importance  as  an  aid  in 
determining  the  causes  of  the  distribution  of  living  forms.  To 
understand  this  we  must  look  to  the  various  changes  of  the 
land  surface  which  have  led  to  the  existing  distribution  of  all 
the  higher  vertebrates,  and  to  those  special  means  of  dispersal 
which  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  to  be  possessed  by  all  fresh-water 
productions. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  DIBTBEBUnON  OF    SOME  OF    THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  FAMILIES 

AND  GENERA  OF  INSECTS. 

Although  insects  are,  for  the  most  part,  truly  terrestrial  animalB, 
and  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  characterise  pheno- 
mena of  distribution,  it  is  impossible  here  to  treat  of  them  in 
much  detail.  This  arises  chiefly  from  their  excessive  numbers, 
but  also  from  the  minuteness  and  obscurity  of  many  of  the 
groups,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  all  but  the  European 
species.  The  nimiber  of  described  species  of  insects  is  uncertain, 
as  no  complete  enumeration  of  them  has  ever  been  made;  but 
it  probably  exceeds  100,000,  and  these  may  belong  to  some* 
where  about  10,000  genera — ^many  times  more  than  all  verte- 
brate animals  together.  Of  the  eight  Orders  into  which  Insects 
are  usually  divided^  only  two — ^the  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera 
— have  been  so  thoroughly  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  globe 
that  they  can  be  used,  with  any  safety,  to  compare  their  (distri- 
bution with  that  of  vertebrate  animals ;  and  even  of  these  it  is 
only  certain  favourite  groups  which  have  been  so  collected. 
Among  Lepidoptera,  for  example,  although  the  extensive  group 
of  Butterflies  may  be  said,  in  a  general  sense,  to  be  thoroughly 
weU  known— every  spot  visited  by  civilized  man  having  fvo^ 
nished  its  quota  to  our  collections — ^yet  the  minute  Tineidse,  or 
even  the  larger  but  obscure  Koctuidse,  have  scarcely  been  col- 
lected at  all  in  tropical  countries,  and  any  attempt  to  study 
their  geographical  distribution  would  certainly  lead  to  erroneous 
results.  The  same  thing  occurs,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree, 
among  the  Coleoptera.    While  the  Carabidae,  Buprestid®,  and 
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Longicoms  of  the  Tropics,  are  alinost  as  well  known  as  those  of 
the  Temperate  Zones,  the  Staphylinidse,  the  smaller  Elateridse, 
and  many  other  obscure  and  minute  groups,  are  very  imperfectly 
represented  from  extra-European  countries.  I  therefore  propose 
to  examine  with  some  care  the  distribution  of  the  Butterflies, 
and  the  Sphingina  among  Lepidoptera,  and  the  following  large 
and  well-known  families  of  Goleoptera : — Cicindelidae,  Carabidse, 
Lucanidse,  Cetoniidse,  Buprestidse,  and  the  three  families  of  Lon- 
gicorns.  These  families  together  contain  over  30,000  species, 
classed  in  nearly  3,000  genera,  and  comprise  a  large  proportion 
of  the  best  known  and  most  carefully  studied  groups.  We  may 
therefore  consider,  that  a  detailed  examination  of  their  distribu- 
tion will  letid  us  to  results  which  cannot  be  invalidated  by  any 
tiumber  of  isolated  facts  drawn  firom  the  less  known  members  of 
the  class. 

Bange  of  Insects  in  Time. — In  considering  how  much  weight 
is  to  be  given  to  facts  in  insect  distribution,  and  what  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  put  upon  the  anomalies  or  exceptional  cases 
that  may  be  met  with,  it  is  important  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  existing  groups,  and  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
forms  of  insect  life  have  undergone  modification.  The  geo- 
logical record,  if  imperfect  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals, 
is  fragmentary  in  the  extreme  as  regards  indications  of  former 
insect  life;  yet  the  positive  facts  that  it  does  disclose  are  of 
great  interest,  and  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  subject. 
These  facts  and  the  conclusions  they  lead  to  have  been  discussed 
in  our  first  volume  (p.  166),  and  they  must  be  carefully  weighed 
in  all  cases  of  apparent  conflict  or  incongruity  between  the  dis- 
tribution of  insects  and  that  of  the  higher  animals. 
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Order— LEPIDOPTERA. 


Sub-order — Lepidopteba  Bhopaloceba,  or  Buttebfues. 


Family  1.— DANAIDiE.    (24  Genera,  530  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nbotropioal 
sub-bboioks. 

Keabctio 
8c7»-BBaioirs. 

VkLMhWJtlC 
SUB-REOIOKU. 

Ethiopian 
bub-rkoiomb. 

OamrTAx. 

BOB-BSOIOHS. 

AUBTBAUAM 
8UB-Ji£GI01CL 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a.3.4. 

—  a  — 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a.8.4 

The  Danaidffi  are  now  held  to  comprehend,  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  group  so  named  by  Doubleday,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
Heliconidfe  of  that  author.  Their  range  is  thus  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  tropical  regions.  A  few  species  spread  north- 
wards into  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  but  these  are 
only  stragglers,  and  hardly  diminish  the  exclusively  tropical  cha- 
racter of  the  group.  The  more  remarkable  genera  are, — ffestia 
(10  sp.),  and  Ideopsis  (6  sp.),  confined  to  the  Malayan  and 
Moluccan  districts  ;  Danais  (50  sp.),  which  has  the  range  of  the 
whole  family ;  Enplasa  (140  sp.),  confined  to  the  Oriental  and 
Australian  regions,  but  especially  abundant  in  the  Malayan  and 
Moluccan  districts ;  Hamadryas  (4  sp.),  Australian  region  only. 
The  remaining  genera  constitute  the  Danaioid  Heliconidse,  and 
are  strictly  confined  to  Tropical  America,  except  a  few  species 
which  extend  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  Nearctic  r^oii. 
The  chief  of  these  genera  are : — 

Ithomia  (160  sp.),  Melinoea  (18  sp.),  Napeogenes  (20  sp.),  Mt- 
chaniiis  (4  sp.),  Ceratina  (32  sp.),  Dircenna  (10  sp.),  and  Lycorea 
(4  sp.).  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Southern  Galifomia,  mark  the 
northern  extent  of  these  insects. 
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Family  2.— SATYEIDiE.    (60  Genera,  835  Species.) 


Gjbnxbal  Distribution. 


NioraonoAL 

BlTB-MDaiONS. 


NxABono 
SiTB-Rnioxa. 


Talmaxotic 
bub-bboioiib. 


ETRIOPL4ir 
SUB-RKOIOim. 


OUXHTAX. 
SCTB-RBniOMS. 


AumULIAM 

SuB-Rcoiomu 


i.a.8.4. 


i.a.8.4. 


l.a.3.4. 


l.a.3.4. 


l.a.8.4 


i.a.3.4 


This  family  has  an  absolutely  universal  distribution,  extending 
even  into  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regiona  Many  of  the  genera 
are,  however,  restricted  in  their  range. 

Hcetera,  Lymanapoda,  Calisto,  Co7'ades,  Taygetis,  Pr<yru>phUa, 
Suptychia,  and  some  allied  forms  (25  genera  in  all)  are  Neotropi- 
cal, the  last  nam^  extending  north  to  Canada ;  Debis,  Mdanitis, 
Mycalesis  and  Ypthima,  are  mostly  Oriental,  but  extending  also 
into  the  Australian  and  the  Ethiopian  regions;  Onaphodes, 
Lq>toneura,  and  a  few  other  small  genera^  are  exclusively  Ethio- 
pian ;  Xenica,  Hypocista,  and  Heteronympha,  are  Australian ;  Ere- 
hia,  Satyrus,  Hipparchia,  Qcenonympha,  and  allies,  are  mostly 
Palsearctic,  but  some  species  are  Ethiopian,  and  others  Nearctic ; 
Chionabas,  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  Arctic  regions,  but  is 
also  foimd  in  Chili  and  the  Western  Himalayas.  The  peculiar 
genera  in  each  r^on  are, — Neotropical,  25;  Australian,  7; 
Oriental,  11 ;  Ethiopian,  5 ;  Palsearctic,  3 ;  Nearctic,  0. 

Family  3.— ELYMNIIDiE.    (1  Genus,  28  Species.) 


Gensbal  Distribution. 


Kbotboptoal 

SCB-BKOIOSa. 


NxABcmo 

SUB-BUIOHa. 


PAL^ARCnC 
SUB-BXOIONH. 


Ethiopian 
SuD>Bifioioini 


Orieivtal 

SUB-BEniOMS. 


Australian 

SUB-BEOIOlfS. 


3.4 


1 


The  genus  Elymnias,  which  constitutes  this  family,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Malayan  and  Moluccan  districts,  with  some 
species  in  Northern  India  and  one  in  AshantL  It  thus  agrees 
with  several  groups  of  Yertebrata,  in  showing  the  resemblance 
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of  Malaya  with  West  Africa  independently  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India. 

Familt  4.    MORPHIDiE.    (10  6enera»  106  Species.) 


Gkneral  Distribution. 


Nbotiiopical 

SUB-RBOIOlfB. 


NbABOTIO      I     PALJBAROnO    I       EtHIOPIAM     I       OKIBVTAL      I     AOBTRAUAH 
§UB-RBOIOV8.      8UB-IIB0I01fB.      SUB-BBOIOMB.       SUB-RSOIOIVB.       SUB-RSOIOIia. 


a. 3 


3.4. 


1-3- 


The  Morphidse  are  a  group  of  generally  large-sized  butterflies, 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Malayan  and  Moluccan  districts, 
and  of  Tropical  America ;  with  a  few  species  extending  to  the 
Himalayas  on  the  west,  and  to  Polynesia  on  the  east  The 
genera  are: — 

Amathusia  (6  sp.),  Northern  India  to  Java ;  Zemcidia  (9  sp.), 
the  Malay  district;  Discophora  (7  sp.),  Northern  India  to 
Philippines,  Java  and  Timor;  Eniape  (3  sp.),  Northern  India; 
Hyadea  (15  sp.),  Moluccan  and  Polynesian  districts,  except  one 
species  in  Java;  Clerome  (11  sp.),  Northern  India  to  Philippines 
and  Celebes ;  JEmona  (1  sp.),  Sikhim  ;  ffyantis  (1  sp.),  Waigiou; 
T/iaumantis  (10  sp.),  Indo-Chinese  and  Malayan  districts; 
Morpho  (40  sp.).  Neotropical  region,  Brazilian  and  Central 
American  sub-regions. 


Family  5.    BRASSOLIDiE.    (7  Genera,  62  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nbotropioal 

SUB-ABOIOMfl. 


Nba&ctio 
SoB-Bsoiom. 


PaLuCarctic  I     Ethiopian    (     Oricmtal 
Sub-heoions.     Sub-rsoiohb.     SuB-Rioiosm. 


AUSTRAUAV 
SUB-RBOIOn. 


a.3- 


The  Brassolidse  have  the  same  distribution  as  the  genus 
Morpho.    The  genera  are  : — 

Brassolis  (5  sp.);  Opsiphanea  (17  sp.);  Dynastor  (2  sp); 
Penetes  (1  sp,) ;  CcUigo  (21  sp.) ;  Narope  (5  sp.) ;  and  Dasyof' 
thalma  (3  sp.) 


OBAP.  XXX] 


iNSEcra 
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Family  6.— ACE^IDiE.    (1  Genus,  90  Species.) 


GeNXBAL  DiSTBlfiUTlON. 


-/">«. 


NEOTHOPtOAL 
8UB-BKOION& 

NBABOnO 
SlTB-BUIONB. 

VAhMAWmC 
SUB-RBOIOMB. 

Ethiopia  If 

SOB-BKOIOinL 

Obiehtal 
sob-beciions. 

AumULIAH 
9UB-REGIONa 

—  a. 3 





i.a.3.4. 

i.a.8.4 

i.a  — 

The  genus  Acrcea  is  especially,  abundant  in  the  Ethiopian 
region,  which  contains  two-thirds  of  all  the  known  species ;  3  or 
4  species  only,  range  over  the  whole  Oriental,  and  most  of  the 
Australian  regions ;  while  all  the  rest  inhabit  the  same  districts 
of  the  Neotropical  region  as  the  BrassolidsB. 

Family  7.— HELICONID^    (2  Genera,  114  Species.) 


GenkraTi  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

SXt'B-BEGION.H. 

NKABcnc- 

8UB-BBOIQN8. 

PAL^ABOnC 

Sdb-beqioiw- 

■    Ethiopian 

SUD>BI£G10fffL 

Obiemtal 
bub-bkoioxs. 

Aubtbaliam 
sub-bcoions. 

^a.3.4 

1 

3  _ 

m^    ^M«    ^mm    a^s 







The  true  Heliconidae  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Neotropical 
regiop ;  one  species  only  extending  into  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America  as  far  as  Florida.  The  genus  Hdicwiius  (83 
sp.),  has  the  range  of  the  family ;  while  JStceides  (19  sp.),  is  con- 
fined to  the  Brazilian  and  Central  American  sub-regions. 


Family  8.— NYMPHALID^    (113  Genera,  1490  Species.) 


Oexkral  Distribution. 

NCOTBOPIOAL 
SUB-BBGIOIIB. 

NEABCnO 
8UB«BEOIOM8. 

Paljbabctio 

RUB-REOIOm. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BtiOIOKS. 

Obibhtal 
sxtb-bboiohb. 

AOSTBALIAH 
SUB-BKOIOMa 

I.a. 3. 4. 

TTiifl  IB  1 

I.a. 3. 4. 

hliA  IftrcrPiit 

I.a. 3. 4 

and  most 

I.a. 8.4. 

iiniversallv 

I.a. 3.4. 

distributee 

I.a. 3. 4. 

i  family  of 

butterflies,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  our  common  Fritillaries, 
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Tortoise-shell,  Peacock,  Painted  Lady,  and  Purple  Emperor 
butterfliies.  They  are  found  wherever  butterfly-life  can  exist, 
and  some  single  species — like  the  Painted  Lady  {Pyramms 
cardui) — ^range  almost  over  the  globe.  A  few  of  the  moie 
extensive  and  remarkable  genera  only,  can  be  here  noticed : — 

Colamis,  Agraviis,  Eresia,  Synchloe,  Kpkalia,  Eunica,  Eubagis, 
Catagramma,  CcMUhea,  Ageronia,  Timetes,  Heterochroa,  Pnpona, 
ffypna,  Paphia,  and  Siderane,  are  wholly  Neotropical,  as  well 
as  many  others  which  have  a  smaller  number  of  species. 
Eturyphene,  JRomaleosoma,  Aterica,  and  Harma,  are  exclusively 
Ethiopian.  Terinos,  Athyma,  Adolias,  and  Tanascia,  are  Oriental, 
but  they  mostly  extend  into  the;  Moluccan  region;  the  last 
however  is  strictly  Malayan,  and  Adolias  only  reaches  Celebes. 
Mynes  alone,  is  exclusively  Australian,  but  Prothoe  is  almost  so, 
having  only  one  outlying  species  in  Java.  Eurytda  and  Ergo- 
lis  are  confined  to  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  r^ons,  but  the 
latter  reaches  the  Moluccas.  Cethosia,  Oirrhochroa,  Messara^,  and 
Symphccdra,  are  both  Oriental  and  Australian ;  while  Junonia, 
Cyrestis,  Diadema,  Neptis,  and  Nymphalis,  are  common  to  the 
three  tropical  regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisph  ere,  the  latter  ex- 
tending into  the  Mediterranean  district,  while  Junonia  occurs 
also  in  South  America  and  the  Southern  United  States. 

The  most  cosmopolitan  genus  is  Pyrameis,  which  has  repre- 
sentatives in  every  region  and  every  district.  Apatura  is  found 
in  all  but  the  Ethiopian  and  the  Australian,  although  it  just 
enters  the  confines  of  the  latter  region  in  Celebes ;  LimmUis 
is  abundant  in  the  Oriental  region,  but  extends  eastward  to 
Celebes  and  westward  into  Eui*ope,  North  America,  and  even 
into  South  America.  Argynnis,  Mditcea,  and  Vanessa,  are  almost 
confined  to  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions;  the  former 
however  occurs  in  the  Himalayas  and  in  the  moimtains  of  Java, 
and  also  in  Chili  and  in  Jamaica.  Two  genera — Dicrorrhagia 
and  Hdcyra — ^have  both  one  species  in  North  India  and  another 
in  the  island  of  Ceram.  The  number  of  genera  peculiar  to  each 
region  is  as  follows : — Neotropical,  50 ;  Australian,  2 ;  Oriental 
1 5  ;  Ethiopian,  14  ;  Palaearctic,  1 ;  Nearctic,  0. 


GHAP.  ZXI.] 


INSECTS. 
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Family  9.— LIBYTHEXDuE.    (1  Genus,  10  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NVOTROPICAL 
SUB-BBOIOMH. 


NxXBcnc     I  Paljbarctic  I     Bthiopian 

SUB-BSOIOirS.       SUB-KBOIOMS.       SUB-BEOIOWS. 


Orikmtal 
sub-bboionb. 


Australian 

80B-mBOIOK8. 


a. 3 


la 


i.a.8.4. 


1 


The  genus  Libythea,  which  constitutes  this  family,  appears  to 
have  its  head-quarters  in  the  Oriental  region,  but  extends  on  all 
sides  in  an  erratic  manner,  into  various  remote  and  disconnected 
portions  of  the  globe,  as  indicated  above. 


Family  10.— NEMEOBIID^    (12  Genera,  145  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Kbotbopical 
sub-bboiomk. 

NEAmcnc 

SUB-RBOIONS. 

PALiKABCnC 
SUB-HEOIOMS. 

Bthiopian 
sub-rkoionb. 

Obikmtal 
sub-bboions. 

AUfTTRALIAN 
SUB-BBOIONB. 

-a.3- 



1 

—  a-4. 

3.4. 

1  -  — — 

This  group  has  been  separated  from  the  Erydnidse  of  the 
older  authors,  and  contains  all  the  non- American  genera  and 
species.  Half  the  genera  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  species  of 
this  group  are,  however,  Neotropical ;  one  is  European ;  two  or 
three  African;  and  twenty-six  Onental  and  Australian.  The 
genera  are : — 

Nemedbius  (1  sp.),  Europe;  Dodona  (6  sp.),  North  India; 
Zemtros  (2  sp.),  North  India  and  Malaya;  Abisara  (11  sp.). 
North  India,  Malayan  and  Moluccan  districts,  Madagascar  and 
West  Africa ;  Taxila  (8  sp.),  North  India  and  Malaya ;  Duial' 
laneiira  (2  sp.),  Moluccan  district ;  Alem  (6  sp.),  Eunogyra  (2 
sp.),  Cr&mna  (7  sp.),  BcBOtis  (3  sp.),  are  all  from  the  Brazilian 
sub-r^on;  Ewryhia  (10  sp.),  Jfe^osemia  (80  sp.),  inhabit  both 
the  Brazilian  and  Mexican  sub-r^ons. 
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Family  11.— EUEYGONlDiE.    (2  Genera,  78  Species.) 


GeNEKAL  DlliTRIBUTION. 

Nkotbopioal 
sub-asoiohr. 

NcAmcno 
BoB-Bcoiom. 

Pai^jeabctio 
BUB-Axoiom. 

Ethiopian 

BUB-RIOIOMB. 

Orichtal 
bob-kioionb. 

AUBTKALUJI 

Bus-mBoion. 

-a.3- 











This  small  family,  separated  fix)m  the  true  Erycinidse  by 
Mr.  Bates,  is  confined  to  the  tropical  forest-districts  of  con- 
tinental America.    The  genera  are : — 

Eurygona  (71  sp.);  MetJumdla  (1  sp.);  the  latter  foimd  in 
Equatorial  South  America. 


Family  12.— EEYCINED^    (59  Genera,  560  Species.) 


Genbrat.  Distribution. 

• 

Nkotbopioal 

SUB-BBOIOKa. 

Nbarctio 

SiTB-BBOIOMS. 

PALiBABonc        Ethiopiam         Obicvtai. 

SUB-BKOIONB.       SUB-RlCOIONa.       SOB-KFOIONB. 

AUSTRAUAX 
SUB-BeOIONI. 

-il.8.4 

I. a. 8  - 







This  extensive  fEtmily  of  small,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
butterflies,  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  virgin  forests  of 
the  Neotropical  region,  only  a  few  species  of  three  genera  ex- 
tending into  the  Nearctic  region.  The  more  important  genera, 
and  those  which  have  an  exceptional  distribution,  can  alone  be 
here  noticed.  Charts  extends  from  Brazil  to  New  York ;  Apo- 
demia  from  Brazil  to  Califomia,  Utah,  and  Oregon^  AmaryrUhis 
inhabits  the  Brazilian  and  Antillean  sub-regions;  Zepricomis 
and  Metapheks  are  small  genera  found  only  in  the  Mexican 
sub-region;  LymTuis^  Necyria,  Ancyluris,  Diorhina,  Esthemopsis, 
AnUroSf  Emms,  Sffmmachia,  Cricosama,  CcUydna,  Lemonias, 
Nymphidiwrn,  TJteope,  and  Aricoris  are  common  to  the  Brazilian 
and  Mexican  sub-r^ons.  All  the  other  genera  (40  in  number) 
are  only  known  from  the  Brazilian  sub*region,  and  of  these  a 
considerable  proportion  are  confined  to  the  damp  equatorial 
forests  of  the  Amazon  Valley. 


CHAP.  XXI.] 


INSECTS. 
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Family  13.— LYCLENIDiE.    (39  Genera,  1,220  Species.) 


Oexbral  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
BoB-aaoioNB. 

NsARono 

8u»-REaiON& 

Pal^urctio 
8ub-keqiok>. 

ErHiopiAir 

8UB-BBOIOir& 

Orikhtal 

sub-rxoions. 

AOSTRAUAN 

Sub-regions. 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a.3.4 

• 

l.a.3.4. 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a.8.4 

The  Lycsenidae — of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  which  in  tropical 
regions  our  own  "  Blues  "  and  "  Coppers  "  give  bi^t  a  faint  idea 
— are  a  group  of  universal  distribution.  We  shall  therefore  in- 
dicate those  genera  which  are  restricted  to  one  or  more  regions, 
or  are  nearly  cosmopolitan.  1^  large  genus  Polyommatus  (con- 
taining 325  species)  has  the  same  universal  distribution  as  the 
entire  family.  Our  common  "  Blues  "  well  represent  this  genus. 
Lyccena  (comprising  the  "  Coppers  ")  is  more  especially  charac- 
teristic *  of  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  but  straggling 
species  occur  also  in  Noith  India,  South  Africa,  Chili,  and  New 
Zealand.  Thecla  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Neotropical 
region,  where  there  are  about  370  species ;  in  the  Nearctic 
r^ion,  36 ;  in  the  Palsearctic  13 ;  and  in  the  Ethiopian  3. 
Miletiia,  Luda,  ffypolyccena,  Myrina,  and  Devdorix  are  common 
to  the  three  tropical  regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere — the 
Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Australian.  Aphneus  and  lolaus  are 
common  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  the  latter 
extending  to  Celebes.  lalmenus,  Psendodipsas,  Curetis,  and 
Amblypodia  are  common  to  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions, 
but  the  first-named  is  found  also  in  Madagascar.  Zephyrus  is 
found  only  in  the  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic,  Eumoeus  in  the 
Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions.  The  Nearctic  region  has  one 
peculiar  genus  {Feniseca)  ;  the  Palsearctic  has  two — Thestor  and 
Lasosopis;  the  Ethiopian  has  nine — PentUa,  Liptana,  UUrhania, 
Axiocerces,  Capys,  PhytaXa,  Epitola,  Hewitsonia,  and  Deloneura  ; 
the  Oriental  has  five — Allotinus,  Herda,  Poritia,  Camena,  and 
Liphyra;  the  Australian  has  three — Hypochrysops,  Utica,  and 
Offyris  ;  and  the  Neotropical  also  three — LamprospUuSy  Theorema, 
and  Trichonis, 
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Family  14— PDEEID^    (35  Genera,  817  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Kbotbopicax.        Keabctic 

SUB-RBaiOHM.       BOB-RBOIONS. 

Paljcarctic       Bthiopian         Oricmtal 
Bub-hboioms.     Bub-reoioms.     Bub-bboiosib. 

AOSTBALLUr 
BOB-BBOIOm. 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a.3.4. 

l.a.8.4 

l.a.3.4. 

l.a.3.4. 

i.a.8  — 

The  Pieridse  are  distributed  almost^  if  not  quite,  as  widely  over 
the  globe  as  the  last  family,  and  we  shall  group  the  genera  in 
the  same  manner.  Pieris  (130  sp.)  is  cosmopolitan;  Terias 
and  Callidryas  are  found  in  all  the  four  tropical  regions,  and  as 
far  north  as  Pennsylvania  in  the  Nearctic  region;  Pantia, 
Tachyris,  Uronia,  and  TJustias  are  common  to  the  Ethiopian, 
Oriental,  and  Australian  regions,  the  last-named,  however, 
only  extending  as  far  as  Timor;  Colias  is  pre-eminently 
Palfiearctic  and  Nearctic,  with  a  few  Ethiopian  species,  one 
Indian,  two  in  Chili,  and  one  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  ArUh(h 
charts  is  wholly  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic ;  Midea  has  two  species 
Nearctic,  and  one  in  Japan ;  Oontpteryx  is  Palsearctic  and  Neo- 
tropical, extending  into  Texas;  Idmais  and  Callosune  are 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental;  Thyca  and  Iphias  are  Oriental  and 
Australian ;  Meganostoma  is  Nearctic  and  Neotropical ;  Na^ 
thalis  and  Kricogonia  are  Neotropical,  ranging  into  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Colorado. 

The  peculiar  genera  are  pretty  equally  distributed.  The 
Neotropical  region  has  ten,  two  being  confined  to  Chili ;  Euterpe 
and  Leptalis  are  the  most  remarkable,  the  latter  containing  a 
number  of  forms  mimicking  the  Heliconidse  and  Danaidse.  The 
Oriental  region  has  two,  Prioneris  and  Dercas;  the  Australian 
one,  Elodina ;  the  Ethiopian  two,  Teracolus  and  Psevdopontia  ; 
the  Palsearctic  two,  Leucophasia  and  Zegri8\  the  Nearctic  one, 
Neophasia. 


Famlt  15.— PAPILIONTD^    (13  Genera,  455  Species.) 
Obsulu.  Distribution. 
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Btaian-a 
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1  a  s  4 

■*[ 

1 

The  Papilionidfe,  comprising  many  of  the  noblest  and  richest- 
colonied  butterflies,  and  long  placed  at  the  head  of  the  group, 
are  almost  as  universall;  distributed  as  the  PieridEe,  but  they  do 
not  extend  to  so  many  remote  islands  nor  so  far  into  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions.  Kine-tenths  of  the  species  belong  to  the 
genus  Fapilio,  and  these  are  especially  abundant  in  tropical 
K^ons,  although  species  occur  in  every  region  and  eveiy  sub- 
region.  Well-marked  sub-divisious  of  this  large  genus  are 
characteristic  of  each  great  r^on — as  the  "  .iSneas"  group  in  the 
Neotropical,  the  "  Paris  "  group  in  the  Oriental,  Qie  "  MgeoB  "  groap 
in  the  Australian,  the  "  Zenobius  "  group  in  the  Ethiopian,  and 
many  others.  The  few  species  of  the  Palsearctic  region  belong, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  a  group  of  universal  distribution,  and  the 
Nearctic  has  a  good  number  of  species  allied  to  Neotropical 
forms. 

The  other  genera  have  mostly  a  very  restricted  range.  Par- 
nassiia  is  an  Alpine  geniis,  confined  to  the  Paleearotic  and 
Nearctic  regions.  The  PalsBarctic  region  further  possesses  6 
peculiar  genera — Mesapia,  ffypermnestra,  Doritia,  Sericinua,  and 
Thais;  the  Oriental  has  4,  Caiinaga,  Tdnopalpus,  BAuianiita, 
and  Leptocircus,  the  latter  going  as  far  as  Celebes;  the  Aus- 
tralian has  1,  Eurycm;  and  the  Neotropical  1,  Suryades,  con- 
fined to  the  Chilian  sub-region.  The  Ethiopian  and  the  Nearctic 
regions  have  no  peculiar  genera. 
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Family  16.— HESPERID^    (52  Genera  (?)  1,200  Species.) 


• 

GeNKRAL  DifiTRIBUTION. 

KI0TBOPICA.L 

BUB-BflOIOllH. 

• 

NsABcnc 

SUB-aCOIOHB. 

Paljkarctio 

BUB-RXOIOMS. 

BraiopiAX 

SUft-BSQIONS. 

Obibmtai. 

BUB-BSOIOXB. 

AuanuLux 

BOB-MBOIOSS. 

i.&.a.4 

i.&.a.4 

i.&.a.4 

1.&.S.4 

i.&.a.4 

i.&.a.4 

The  Hesperidffl.  or  Skippers,  are  an  immense  group  of  mostly 
small  obscurely  coloured  butterflies,  universally  distributed,  and 
of  which  hosts  of  species  still  remain  to  be  discovered  and 
described.  As  the  grouping  of  these  into  genera  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  only  the  more  extensive  and  best 
knowii  groups  will  be  here  noticed.  Pamphila  and  ffestperia 
are  universally  distributed ;  Nisoniades  seems  to  be  only  absent 
from  the  Australian  region.  The  Neotropical  region  is  pre- 
eminently rich  in  Hesperidae,  33  genera  being  found  there,  of 
wliich  20  are  peculiar  to  it;  the  Australian  region  has  12 
genera,  only  1  {Evschemon)  being  peculiar;  the  Oriental  has  18, 
with  3  peculiar;  the  Ethiopian,  13,  with  3  pecuKar;  the  Palae- 
arctic  6,  with  1  (JErynnis)  almost  peculiar,  a  species  occurring 
in  Mexico ;  the  Nearctic  9,  with  none  peculiar,  4  being  found 
also  in  the  Neotropical  region,  2  in  the  Palaearctic,  and  the  rest 
being  of  wide  distribution.  Many  new  genera  have,  however, 
been  recently  described  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible yet  to  determine  how  many,  if  any,  of  these  are  peculiar. 
More  than  100  species  of  the  family  are  included  in  Mr. 
Edwards'  "  Synopsis  of  North  American  Butterflies," — a  very 
large  number  considering  that  Europe  possesses  only  about  30. 
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Sub-order — ^Lepidopi'era  Hbterocera,  or  Moths. 

« 
The  Lepidoptera  Heterocera,  or  Moths,  are  of  such  immense 
extent,  and  are,  besides,  so  imperfectly  known  compaied  with 
the  Butterflies,  that  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  go  into  the 
details  of  their  distribution ;  especially  as  most  of  the  families 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  genera  are  cosmopolitan.  We 
propose  therefore  to  notice  only  the  Sphingina,  which,  being 
generally  of  large  size  and  finely  marked  or  coloured,  and  many 
of  them  day-fliers,  have  been  extensively  collected ;  and  whose 
numbers  are  more  manageable  than  the  succeeding  groups. 

Qrtywp  L— SPHINGINA. 

Family  17.— ZYG^ENIDiE  (46  Genera,  about  530  Species). 

The  Zygsenidae  are  universally  distributed,  but  many  of  the 
genera  are  restricted  in  their  range.  ZygasTia  (85  sp.)  is  mainly 
Falsearctic,  but  2  species  are  South  African,  and  1  North 
American ;  Pracris  (22  sp.)  has  a  scattered  distribution,  from  the 
Fakearctic  region  to  South  America,  South  Africa  and  North 
India ;  Heterogynis  (3  sp.)  and  Dysauoda  (3  sp.)  are  European ; 
PoUanisvs  (3  sp.)  is  Australian;  Olaucopia  (120  sp.)  is  mainly 
Neotropical,  with  a  few  Oriental ;  Syntomis  (94  sp.)  is  found  in 
all  the  Old-World  regions ;  and  Enchromia  (150  sp.)  is  found 
in  aU  warn  countries,  though  especiaUy  abundant  in  South 
America. 


Family  18.— CASTNIIDiE  (7  Genera,  63  Species). 

The  Castniidae  have  an  interesting  distribution,  being  mainly 
Neotropical,  with  four  genera  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 
Cdstnia,  Coronis,  and  Oazera,  with  51  species,  are  Neotropical ; 
Synemon,  Euschemon,  Damias  and  Cocytia,  with  12  species,  are 
Australian,  the  latter  being  found  only  in  the  Papuan  Islanda 
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Family  19.— AGAEISTIDiE  (13  Genera,  76  Species). 

The  AgaristidsB  are  beautiful  diurnal  moths,  allied  to  the 
CastniidsB,  but  almost  confined  to  the  Australian  and  Oriental 
regions,  with  a  few  in  the  Ethiopian.  The  most  important 
genera  are, — Agarista  (21  sp.),  Australia  and  New  Guinea ;  Evr- 
semia  (31  sp.),  JSgocera  (7  sp.),  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions ; 
the  other  genera  being  confined  to  the  islands  from  Java  to  New 
Guinea. 


Family  20.— URANIIDiE  (2  Genera,  12  Species). 

These  magnificent  insects  have  a  singular  distribution. 
The  gold-spangled  Urania  (6  sp.)  is  characteristic  of  Tropical 
America,  but  a  single  species  of  great  magnificence  occurs  in 
Madagascar.  The  large  but  sober-tinted  Nyctaiemon  (6  sp.)  is 
found  in  the  Neotropical,  Oriental,  and  Australian  regiona 


Family  21.— STYGIIDiE.    (3  Genera,  14  Species.) 

These  insects  are  confined  to  the  Falsearctic  and  Neotropical 
regions,  2  genera  in  the  former,  1  in  the  latter. 


Family  22.— ^EGEEirDJE.    (24  Genera,  215  Species.) 

This  family  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except 
Australia.  jEgeria  is  most  abundant  in  Europe,  but  is  found 
also  in  North  and  South  America. 


Family  23.— SPHINGID^    (40  Genera,  345  Species.) 

The  Sphinx  Moths  are  cosmopolitan.  The  most  important 
genera  are, — Macrogloisa  (26  sp.),  C/uerocampa  (46  sp.),  and 
Macrorila  (21  sp.),  all  cosmopolitan ;  Sesia  (12  sp.),  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America ;  DeUephila  (19  sp.),  Palsearctic  and  Oriental 
regions,  Nearctic  region,  and  Chili;  Sphinx  (21  sp.),  Europe, 
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North  and  South  America;  Smerinthtcs  (29  sp.),  all  regions 
except  Australia.  Our  Death's  Head  Moth  (AeherarUia  atrapos) 
ranges  to  Sierra  Leone  and  th^  Philippine  Islanda 

Chrural  Bemarks  an  the  Distribution  of  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera 

and  Sphingidea. 

The  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  or  Butterflies,  comprehend  431 
genera  and  7,740  species,  arranged  in  16  families,  according  to 
Mr.  Kirby's  Catalogue  published  in  1871.  The  Sphingidea  con- 
sist of  135  genera  and  1,255  species,  arranged  in  7  families, 
according  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  dated  1864 ;  and  as 
this  includes  all  Mr.  Bates'  collections  in  America  and  my  own 
in  the  East,  it  is  probable  that  no  very  large  additions  have 
since  been  made. 

The  distribution  of  the  families  and  genera  of  Butterflies 
corresponds  generally  with  that  of  Birds — and  more  especially 
with  that  of  the  Passerine  birds — in  showing  a  primary  division  of 
the  earth  into  Eastern  and  Western,  rather  than  into  Northern  and 
Southern  lands.  The  Neotropical  region  is  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  peculiar.  It  possesses  15  feimilies  of  butterflies,  whereas  the 
other  regions  have  only  from  8,  in  the  Palaearctic,  to  12  in  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions ;  and  as  none  of  the  Old  World 
regions  possess  any  peculiar  families,  the  New  World  has  a  very 
clear  superiority.  In  genera  the  preponderance  is  still  greater 
since  the  Neotropical  region  possesses  about  200  altogether 
peculiar  to  it,  out  of  a  total  of  431  genera,  many  of  which  are 
cosmopolitan.  Compearing,  now,  the  Eastern  regions  with  the 
Western,  we  have  two  peculiar  families  in  the  former  to  4  in  the 
latter ;  while  the  Southern  regions  (Australian  and  Neotropical) 
possess  not  a  single  peculiar  family  in  common. 

In  the  Sphingidea  the  same  general  features  recur  in  a  less 
marked  degree,  the  Neotropical  being  the  richest  region;  but 
here  we  have  one  family  (Castniidse)  which  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  two  southern  regions, — ^the  Australian  and  Neo- 
tropical 

The  distribution  of  the  genera  affords  us  some  facts  of  special 
interest,  which  must  be  briefly  noticed.     There  are  several 
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genera  typically  characteristic  of  the  North  Temperate  regions 
which  have  a  few  species  widely  scattered  on  mountains,  or  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Chili  possesses 
representatives  of  four  of  these  genera— -4rjyn?iM,  Lycasna,  Co- 
lias,  and  DeUephila  ;  and  this  has  been  thought  by  some  natura- 
lists to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  outweigh  the  purely  Neo- 
tropical character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Chilian  &una,  and 
to  render  it  advisable  to  join  it  on,  as  an  outlying  portion  of  a 
great  North  Temperate  zoological  region.  But  when  we  re- 
member that  Argynnia  occurs  also  in  Java,  and  Lyccena  in  New 
Zealand,  while  Colias  ranges  to  Southern  Africa,  Malabar,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  can  hardly  admit  the  argument  to  be 
a  sound  one.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  question  see  YoL 
II.,  pp.  43 — 47.  The  remarkable  fiict  of  the  existence  of  the 
otherwise  purely  Neotropical  genus,  Urania,  in  Madagascar  is 
even  more  striking,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  Antillean,  Sotenedon, 
belonging  to  a  family  of  Mammalia  otherwise  confined  to  Mada- 
gascar, and  by  one  or  two  Coleopterous  genera,  to  be  noticed 
farther  on  as  common  to  the  two  countries.  Our  view  as  to  the 
true  explanation  of  this  and  analogous  phenomena  will  be  found 
at  VoL  I.,  p.  284 

The  division  of  the  Castniidse  (a  family  almost  confined  to 
the  Tropics),  between  the  Neotropical  and  Australian  regions,  is 
also  a  very  curious  and  important  phenomenon,  because  it  seems 
to  point  to  a  more  remote  connection  between  the  two  countries 
than  that  indicated  by  the  resemblance  between  the  productions 
of  South  Temperate  America  with  those  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  but  we  have  already  shown  that  the  facts  may  be 
explained  in  another  way.    (See  Vol.  L,  pp.  398  and  404). 

The  division  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  between  the  Oriental 
and  Australian  regions  is  clearly  marked  in  the  Lepidoptera, 
and  it  is  very  curious  that  it  should  be  so,  for  in  this,  if  in  any 
group  of  animals,  we  should  expect  an  almost  complete  fusion 
to  have  been  efiFected.  Lepidoptera  fly  readily  across  wide 
tracts  of  sea,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  climatal  difference  to 
interfere  with  their  iree  migration  from  island  to  island*  Tet 
we  find  no  less  than  10  genera  abundant  in  the  Indo-Malayan 
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sub-region  which  never  cross  the  narrow  seas  to  the  east  of 
them ;  6  others  which  only  pass  to  Celebes ;  and  2  more  which 
have  extended  from  Java  along  the  closely  connected  line  of 
islands  eastwards  to  Timor.  On  the  other  side,  we  find  5  strictly 
Austro-Malayan  genera,  and  2  others  which  have  a  single  re- 
presentative in  Java.    The  following  is  a  list  of  these  genera : — 

Indo-Malatan  Genera  : — Amathvsia,  Thavmantis,  Tancecia, 
Eurytela,  Herda,  Zemeros,  Taxila,  Aphneus,  Prioneris,  Dercas, 
Clerame,  Adolias,  ApcUura,  Limmitis,  lolaus,  Leptocircus,  (the 
last  six  reach  Celebes) ;  Discophora,  Thestias ;  (the  last  two  reach 
Timor.)  • 

Axjsteo-Malayan  Geneba: — Hamadrffos,  Hypodsta,  Mynes, 
JDicallaneura,  Elodina,  Hyades,  Prothoe  (the  last  two  reach 
Java). 

The  most  characteristic  groups,  which  range  over  the  whole 
Archipelago  and  give  it  a  homogeneous  character,  are  the  various 
geneira  of  Danaidae,  the  gewjjA  Elymnias,  and  Ambl^podia  with  a 
few  other  LycsBnidse.  These  are  all  abundant  and  conspicuous 
groups,  but  they  are  nevertheless  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
of  limitation  to  one  or  other  of  the  regions.  The  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  limitation  of  the  larvae 
of  many  Lepidoptera  to  definite  species,  genera,  and  families  of 
plants ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  find,  when  the  subject  is  carefully 
investigated,  that  the  groups  which  range  over  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago feed  on  genera  of  plants  which  have  an  equally  wide  range, 
while  those  which  are  limited  to  one  region  or  the  other,  have  food- 
plants  belonging  to  genera  which  are  similarly  limited.  It  is 
known  that  the  vegetation  of  the  two  regions  differs  largely  in  a 
botanical  sense,  although  its  general  aspect  is  almost  identical ; 
and  this  may  be  ttie  reason  why  the  proportion  of  wide-ranging 
genera  is  greater  among  such  insects  as  feed  upon  dead  wood, 
than  among  those  which  derive  their  support  from  the  juices  of 
the  living  foliage.  This  subject  will  be  again  discussed  under 
the  various  families  of  Coleoptera,  and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  striking  facts  of  generic  limitation  which  have  been 
here  brought  forward. 
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Fossil  Butterflies,  apparently  of  existing  genera,  occur  in  the 
Miocene  and  Eocene  fcmnations,  and  an  extinct  form  in  the 
Lower  Oolite ;  but  these  cannot  be  held  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  antiquity  of  so  highly  specialised  a  group,  which,  in 
all  probability,  dates  back  to  Palaeozoic  times,  since  one  of  the 
Bombycidse, — a  group  almost  as  highly-organised — has  been 
discovered  in  the  coal  formation  of  Belgium.     (See  YoL  L  p.  168.) 

Order— COLEOPTERA. 

Geodephaga,  or  Carnivorous  Ground  Beetl^^ 

The  Geodephaga  consist  of  two  families,  Cicindelidae  and 
CarabidsB,  differing  in  their  form  and  habits  no  less  than  in  their 
numbers  and  distribution.  The  former,  comprising  about  800 
species,  are  far  more  abundant  and  varied  in  Tropical  r^ons ; 
the  latter,  more  than  ten  times  as  numerous,  are  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  North  Temperate  zone,  where  folly  half  of  all  the 
known  species  occur. 

CICINDELIDiE.    (35  Genera,  803  Species.) 

The  Cicindelidse,  or  Tiger  Beetles,  are  a  moderately  extenshre 
group,  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  but  much  more  abundant 
in  tropical  than  in  temperate  or  cold  countriea  More  than  half 
of  the  species  (418)  belong  to  the  single  genus  Cidndela,  the 
only  one  which  is  cosmopolitan.  The  other  large  genera  are, — 
Collyris  (81  sp.),  wholly  Oriental ;  Odontochila  (57  sp.).  South 
American,  with  species  in  Java  and  Celebes ;  Te^odla  (46  sp.), 
mostly  South  American,  but  with  species  in  South  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Australia ;  Tricandyla  (31  sp.),  characteristic 
of  the  Oriental  region,  but  extending  eastward  to  New  Guinea ; 
Ctenostoma  (26  sp.),  wholly  Neotropical;  Dromica  (24'  sp.), 
wholly  African,  south  of  Lake  Ngami  and  Mozambique ;  Theraies 
(18  sp.),  wholly  Malayan,  from  Singapore  to  New  Guinea. 

The  genera  are  distributed  in  the  several  regions  as  follows : — 
the  Nearctic  region  has  5  genera,  3  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it ;  the 
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Palsearctic  has  2,  but  none  peculiar;  the  Ethiopian  13,  with  11 
peculiar ;  the  Oriental  8,  with  3  peculiar ;  the  Australian  9,  with 
2  peculiar;  and  the  Neotropical  15,  with  10  peculiar.  The 
connection  between  South  America  and  Australia  is  shown  by 
the  latter  country  possessing  9  apecies  of  the  characteristic 
South  American  genus  Tetracha,  as  well  as  one  of  Megacephula, 
The  small  number  of  peculiar  genera  in  the  Oriental  and  Aus- 
tralian regions  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  two 
otherwise  peculiar  Oriental  genera  have  spread  eastward  to  the 
Moluccas  and  New  Guinea,  a  fact  to  be  easily  explained  by  the 
great  facilities  such  creatures  have  for  passing  narrow  straits,  and 
by  the  almost  identical  physical  conditions  in  the  Malayan  portion 
of  the  two  regions.  The  insects  of  Indo-Malaya  were  better 
adapted  to  live  in  the  Austro-Malay  Islands  than  those  of 
Australia  itself,  and  the  latter  group  of  islands  have  thus  ac- 
quired an  Oriental  aspect  in  their  entomology,  though  not  with- 
out indications  of  the  presence  of  an  aboriginal  insect-fauna  of  a 
strictly  Australian  type.  The  relation  of  the  Australian  and 
Neotropical  regions  is  exhibited  by  this  family  in  an  unusually 
distinct  manner.  Tetracha,  a  genus  which  ranges  from  Mexico 
to  La  Plata,  has  9  species  in  Australia ;  while  Megacq>hala  has 
2  American  and  1  Australian  species.  Another  curious,  and 
more  obscure  relation,  is  that  between  the  faunas  of  Tropical 
America  and  Tropical  Africa.  This  is  also  illustrated  by  the 
genus  MegacepJuila,  which  has  4  African  species  as  well  as  2 
South  American ;  and  we  have  also  the  genus  Peridexia,  which 
has  2  species  in  South  America  and  2  in  Madagascar. 

Several  of  the  sub-regions  are  also  well  characterised  by  pecu- 
liar genera ;  as  Amblychtla  and  Omvs  confined  to  California  and 
the  Eocky  Mountains;  Manticora,  Ophryodera,  Fkitychile  and 
Dromica,  characteristic  of  South  Africa;  Megalomma  and  Pogonos- 
toma  peculiar  to  the  Mascarene  Islands ;  and  Caledoniea  to  the 
islands  east  of  New  Guinea.  The  extensive  and  elegant  genus 
CoUyris  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region,  over  the 
whole  of  which  it  extends,  only  just  passing  the  limits  into 
Celebes  and  Timor. 

The  Cicindelidee,  therefore,  fully  conform  to  those  divisions  of 

Vol.  n.— 32 
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the  earth  which  have  been  found  best  to  represent  the  facts  of 
distribution  in  the  higher  animals. 

CAKABID^     (620  Genera,  8500  Species.) 

The  enormous  extent  of  this  family,  necessitates  a  somewhat 
general  treatment.  It  has  been  very  extensively  collected,  while 
ita  classification  has  been  most  carefully  worked  out,  and  a 
detailed  exposition  of  its  geographical  distribution  by  a  compe- 
tent entomologist  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  A  careful 
study  of  Gemminger  and  Harold's  Catalogue,  however,  enables 
me  to  sketch  out  the  main  features  of  its  distribution,  and  to 
detail  many  of  its  peculiarities  with  considerable  accuracy. 

The  Carabidae  are  remarkable  among  insects,  and  perhaps 
among  all  terrestrial  animals,  as  being  a  wonderfully  numerous, 
varied,  conspicuous,  and  beautiful  group,  which  is  pre-eminently 
characteristic  of  the  Palsearctic  region.  So  strikingly  and 
unmistakably  is  this  the  case,  that  it  must  be  held  completely 
to  justify  the  keeping  that  region  distinct  from  those  to  which 
it  has  at  various  times  been  proposed  to  join  it  Although  the 
Carabidse  are  thoroughly  well  represented  by  hosts  of  peculiar 
genera  and  abundant  species  in  every  part  of  the  world  without 
exception,  yet  the  Palaearctic  region  alone  contains  fully  one- 
third,  or  perhaps  nearer  two-fifths,  of  the  whole.  It  may  also  be 
said,  that  the  group  is  a  temperate  as  compared  with  a  tropical 
one ;  so  that  probably  half  the  species  are  to  be  found  in  the 
temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  globe,  leaving  about  an  equal 
number  in  the  much  more  extensive  tropical  and  warm  regions. 
But,  among  the  cold  regions,  the  Palaearctic  is  pre-eminent 
North  America  is  also  rich,  but  it  contains,  by  far,  fewer  genera 
and  fewer  species. 

The  magnificent  genus  Carabus,  with  its  allies  Procerus 
and  Procrustes,  containing  about  300  species,  all  of  large  size, 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Palaearctic  region,  only  10 
species  inhabiting  North  America,  and  11  Temperate '  South 
America,  with  one  on  the  African  mountain  of  Kilimandjaro. 
Twelve  large  genera,  containing  together  more  than  2000  species, 
are  truly  cosmopolitan,  inhabiting  both  temperate  and  tropical 
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countries  all  over  the  globe;  but  mauy  of  these  are  more  abun- 
dant in  the  Palsearctic  region  than  elsewhere.  Such  are  ScainteSf 
Calosoma^  Brachinvs,  Cymindis,  Lebia,  Chlcenius,  Platynus,  Har- 
palus,  Bembecidiurrif  PcecUvs,  and  Argutor.  Of  tropical  cosmopo- 
lites, or  genera  found  in  all  the  tropical  regions,  but  not  in  the 
temperate  zones,  there  seem  to  be  only  four, — Catascopvs,  Cojh 
todera,  Colopodes,  and  Caamumia,  Fheropsaphvs  is  confined  to  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  World ;  while  Drimostoma,  though  widely 
scattered,  is  characteristic  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  PalsBarctic  region  has  about  50  genera  of  Carabidse  which 
are  strictly  confined  to  it,  the  most  important  being,^ — Leistvs 
(30  sp.).  Procerus  (5  sp.),  Procrustes,  (17  sp.),  Zabrus  (60  sp.), 
Pristonychus  (42  sp.),  and  Ophonvs  (60  sp.) ;  but  it  possesses  a 
lai^e  number  in  common  with  the  Nearctic  region.  The  more 
remarkable  of  these  are, — Carahus,  Nebria,  Amara;  CyrUmotuSy 
Bradycdlus,  AnoptfuUmus,  Celia,  Cychrus,  PatrobuSy  Maphrus, 
Notiophiltis,  Bradyttis,  Callisthenus,  Elethisa,  and  several  others. 
Many  too,  though  not  strictly  confined  to  the  North  Temperate 
regions,  are  very  abundant  there,  with  a  few  species  isolated  in 
remote  countries,  or  widely  scattered,  often  in  an  eccentric  man- 
ner. Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  Trechvjs  (120  sp.),  all 
North  Temperate  but  8,  which  are  scattered  in  Java,  New  Cale- 
donia and  South  America ;  Dyschirus  (127  sp.).  North  Temperate, 
with  3  or  4  species  in  Australia,  China  and  La  Plata ;  Omaseus, 
(88  sp.),  Steropus  (90  sp.),  Platysoma  (114  sp.),  and  Pterostichtts 
(138  sp.),  are  mostly  North  Temperate,  but  each  has  a  few 
species  in  the  South  Temperate  zone.  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Chili,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Dromius  (54  sp.),  is  about 
two-thirds  Palsearctic,  the  rest  of  the  species  being  scattered  over 
the  world,  in  Chili,  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa, 
Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  New  Zealand.  The  North  Temperate 
genera  Calaihus  and  Olisthopus,  have  each  one  species  in  New 
Zealand;  Percus  has  most  of  its  species  in  South  Europe,  but  3 
in  Australia;  Abax  is  confined  to  the  north  temperate  zone, 
but  with  one  species  in  Madagascar  while  Lcemosthenes  is  said 
to  have  a  species,  identically  the  same  in  South  Europe  and 
Chili     Some  of  these  apparent  anomalies  may  be  due  to  wrong 
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determiDation  of  the  genera,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
most  of  them  represent  important  facts  in  distribution. 

The  Nearctic  region  is  comparatively  poor  in  Garabidse.  Its 
more  important  peculiar  genera  are, — Diccelvs  (22  sp.),  Pasimaehus 
(17  Sf.),llurytrichu8  (9sp.),  SphcBroderu8(7  sp.),  Pinacodera  (6  sp.), 
and  others  of  smadler  extent,  about  30  in  all.  It  also  possesses 
representatives  of  a  considerable  number  of  Palsearctic  genera, 
as  already  indicated ;  and  a  few  of  South  American  genera^  of 
which  ffellvomarpha  and  QalerUa  are  the  most  important 

The  Neotropical  region  is  very  rich  in  pecuUar  forms  of  Cara- 
bidae,  as  in  almost  all  other  great  gioups.  It  possesses  more  than 
100  peculiar  genera,  but  about  30  of  these  are  confined  to  the 
South  Temperate  sub-region.  The  more  important  peculiar  genera 
of  Tropical  America  are, — Agra  (144  sp.),  Ardistomris  (44  sp.), 
Schizogenitis  (25  sp.),  Pdedum,  (24  sp.),  Calophena  (22  sp.), 
Ctenod/ictyla  (7  sp.).  Among  the  Chilian  and  South  Temperate 
peculiar  forms  are, — Antardia  (29  sp.),  Scelodontis  (10  sp.),  Tropi- 
doptervs  (4  sp.)«  Among  the  Neotropical  genera  with  outlying 
species  are, — Pachyteles  (50  sp.),  one  of  which  is  West  African; 
SdenopJurrvs  (70  sp.),  with  4  African,  4  Oriental,  and  1  from  New 
Caledonia ;  Ega  (11  sp.),  with  one  in  the  East  Indies,  and  one  in 
New  Caledonia ;  QalerUa,  with  36  American  species,  8  African, 
and  3  Indian ;  Callida  and  Titraganoderus,  mostly  American, 
but  with  a  few  African,  Oriental  and  Australian  species ;  and 
Psevdomorpha,  common  to  America  and  Oceania. 

The  Australian  r^on  is  almost  equally  rich,  possessing  about 
95  peculiar  genera  of.Garabidse,  no  less  than  20  of  which  are  con- 
fined to  New  Zealand.  The  most  important  are,  Carenum,  Pro- 
mecod.eru8,  Scaraphites,  Nottmomus,  JEnigma,  Sphdlomorphi,  SU- 
phomorpha^  and  Adelotopus.  The  gigantic  Catadromus  has  4 
Australian  species  and  1  in  Java ;  Homalosama  has  31  species 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  1  in  Madagascar.  Celebes 
and  New  Guinea  have  each  peculiar  genera,  and  one  is  common 
to  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Oriental  region  possesses  80  pecuUar  genera>  10  of  which 
are  confined  to  Ceylon.  The  more  important  are, — Pertcallus, 
Planetes.  and  Mormolyce.    Distrigtis  is  also  characteristic  of  this 
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r^on,  with  one  species  in  Madagascar ;  while  it  has  Orthogch 
nius,  Hexagonia,  Macrochilus,  and  Thyreopterus  in  conunon  with 
the  Ethiopian  region^  and  is  rich  in  the  fine  tropical  genus, 
CcUascopus. 

The  Ethiopian  region  has  75  peculiar  genera>  8  of  which  are 
confined  to  Madagascar.  The  more  important  are, — Folyhirma, 
Oraphiptervs,  and  Fiezia.  Anthia  ia  chiefly  African,  with  a 
few  species .  in  India ;  Alacetus  is  wholly  African,  except  a 
species  in  Java,  and  another  in  South  Europe ;  and  Hypolithus 
is  typically  African,  but  with  7  spedes  in  South  America  and  1 
in  Java. 

The  facts  of  distribution  presented  by  this  important  family, 
looked  at  broadly^  do  not  support  any  other  division  of  the  earth 
into  primary  regions  than  that  deduced  from  a  study  of  the 
higher  animals.  The  amount  of  speciality  in  each  of  Aese 
regions  is  so  great,  that  no  two  of  them  can  be  properly  united ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  Carabidse  accord  wonderfully  with  the 
Vertebrates.  In  the  details  of  distribution  there  occur  many 
singular  anomalies  ;  but  these  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  immense  antiquity  of  Coleopterous 
insects — which  existed  under  specialised  forms  so  far  back  as  the 
Carboniferous  epoch, — the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  dispersed 
as  compared  with  larger  animals,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by 
their  small  size,  habits  of  concealment,  and  often  nocturnal  habits, 
for  adaptation  to  the  most  varied  conditions,  and  for  survi^dng 
great  changes  of  surfiu^e  and  of  the  surrounding  organic  forms. 
The  wonder  rather  is,  not  that  there  are  so  many,  but  so  few  cases 
of  exceptional  and  anomalous  distribution ;  and  the  fact  that 
these  creatures,  so  widely  different  from  Vertebrates  in  organi- 
sation and  mode  of  life,  are  yet  on  the  whole  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  of  range  as  were  found  to  occur  among  the  higher 
animals,  affords  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  principles  on  which 
our  six  primary  regions  are  founded,  are  sound ;  and  that  they 
are  well  adapted  to  exhibit  the  most  interesting  facts  of  geo- 
gra'^hical  distribution,  among  all  classes  of  animals. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  of  a  few  species  of  such 
typical  European  genera  as  Carahis,  Dromim,  and  others,  being 
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found  in  Chili  and  Temperate  South  America ;  and  it  has  been 
thought,  that  in  a  system  of  Entomological  regions  this  part  of 
the  world  must  be  united  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  But  these 
writers  omit  to  take  into  account,  either  the  large  numbers  of 
isolated  and  peculiar  forms  characteristic  of  South  Temperate 
America,  or  the  indications  of  afi^ty  with  Tropical  America 
and  Australia,  both  of  which  are  really  more  important  than  the 
connection  with  Europe.  The  three  important  Chilian  genera, 
Cascdius,  Barypm,  and  Cardiopthalmvs,  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Australian  Promecodervs ;  others,  as  Omodenua  anAPloffiotelium, 
are  quite  isolated ;  while  Antarctia  and  Metius^  according  to 
Lacordaire,  form  a  distinct  division  of  the  family.  Chili,  too,  has 
many  species  of  Fachyteles,  Coptodera,  and  other  South  American 
genera ;  and  this  afi^ty  is  far  stronger  in  many  other  families 
than  in  the  Carabidse.  The  existence  of  representatives  of 
typical  northern  forms  in  Chili,  is  a  fact  of  great  interest,  and 
may  be  accounted  for  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  (see  VoL  II.  p.  44) 
but  it  is  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  be  of  primary  import- 
ance in  geographical  distribution,  and  it  can  only  be  estimated 
at  its  fair  value,  by  taking  into  account  the  afi&nities  of  all  the 
groups  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  world. 

LUCANIDiE.     (45  Genera,  529  Species.) 

Passing  over  a  number  of  obscure  families,  we  come  to  the 
remarkable  group  of  the  Lucanidse,  or  Stag-beetles,  which,  being 
almost  all  of  large  size,  and  many  of  them  of  the  most  striking 
forms,  have  been  very  thoroughly  collected  and  assiduously 
studied. 

The  most  curious  feature  of  their  general  distribution^  is 
their  scarcity  in  Tropical  South  America,  and  their  complete 
absence  from  Tropical  North  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  though  they  appear  again  in  Temperate  North  America. 
In  the  New  World  they  may,  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
temperate  group  characteristic  of  the  extra-tropical  regions  "and 
the  highlands ;  while  in  the  Old  World,  where  they  are  far  more 
abundant,  they  are  distinctly  tropical,  being  especially  numerous 
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in  the  Oriental  and  Australian  re^ons.  No  genus  has  the 
range  of  the  whole  family,  Dorcus  and  Lucanvs  being  absent 
from  Africa,  while  Cladognathus  is  unknown  in  the  New  World 
and  on  the  continent  of  Australia.  The  Oriental  region  is  the 
richest  in  peculiar  forms,  possessing  16  genera,  7  of  which  are 
wholly  confined  to  it,  while  3  others  only  just  range  beyond  it 
to  North  China  on  the  one  side,  or  to  the  Austro-Malayan 
islands  on  the  other.  The  Australian  r^on  comes  next,  with 
15  genera,  of  which  7  are  wholly  peculiar.  South  America  has 
12  genera,  10  of  which  are  peculiar.  The  Ethiopian  region  has 
10  genera,  7  of  which  are  peculiar,  and  2  of  these  are  confined 
to  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  Palaearctic  region  has  8  genera, 
and  the  Nearctic  5;  one  genus  being  peculiar  to  Europe,  and 
two  confined  to  Europe  and  North  America.  The  Ethiopian  and 
Oriental  regions  have  3  genera  in  common  and  peculiar  to  them; 
the  Oriental  and  Australian  3 ;  while  the  Australian  and  Neo- 
tropical have  1  in  common,  to  which  may  be  added  Streptocerus, 
which  represents  in  Chili  the  Australian  Lamprima, 

Among  the  special  features  presented  by  the  distribution  of 
the  Lucanidse,  may  be  mentioned — ^the  remarkable  .group  of 
genera,  Pholidotvs,  ChiasogncUhits,  and  Sphenognathus,  confined 
to  Temperate  South  America,  the  Andes,  and. mountains  of 
Brazil;  Lucanvs  (19  sp.),  almost  confined  to  the  Oriental  and 
Palaearctic  regions,  three  species  only  inhabiting  North  America ; 
Odontolahris  (29  sp.),  wholly  Oriental,  with  2  sp.  in  Celebes ; 
Nigidim  (11  sp.),  Ethiopian,  but  with  species  in  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  and  Malacca;  Syndesua  (11  sp.),  common  to  AustraKa, 
New  Caledonia,  and  South  America ;  Figvlus  (20  sp.),  divided 
between  Africa  and  Madagascar  on  the  one  hand,  and  Australia, 
with  the  Malay  and  Pacific  Islands,  on  the  other. 

The  fticts  of  distribution  here  sketched  out  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  those  of  many  groups  of  Vertebrates.  The 
regions  are  sharply  contrasted  by  their  peculiar  and  character- 
istic genera ;  the  several  relations  of  those  regions  are  truly 
indicated;  while  there  is  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
cases  of  anomalous  or  eccentric  distribution. 
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CETONIID^.    (120  Genera,  970  Species.) 

As  representative  of  the  enormous  group  of  the  Lamellicoms, 
which,  according  to  continental  entomologists,  forms  a  single 
family  numbering  nearly  7,000  species,  we  take  the  Cetoniid® 
or  Bose-Chafers.  These  comprise  a  number  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  beautifully-coloured  insects,  including  the  gigantic 
Ooliathi,  which  are  among  the  largest  of  known  beetles.  They 
have  been  assiduously  collected  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
their  classification  has  been  elaborated  by  many  of  our  most 
eminent  entomologists. 

The  Getoniidse  are  especially  abundant  in  tropical  and  warm 
countries,  yet  far  more  so  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New; 
and  in  the  Old  World,  the  Ethiopian  region  exhibits  a  marvellous 
richness  in  this  family,  no  less  than  76  genera  being  found  there, 
while  64,  or  more  than  half  the  total  number,  are  peculiar  to  it 
Next  in  richness,  though  still  very  far  behind,  comes  the  Oriental 
region,  with  29  genera^  17  of  which  are  peculiar.  The  Neo- 
tropical has  only  14  genera,  but  all  except  two  are  peculiar  to  it» 
and  one  of  these  is  not  found  out  of  the  New  World.  The 
Australian  region  has  11  genera,  three  only  being  peculiar. 
The  Palasarctic  region  has  13,  with  4  peculiar ;  the  Nearctic  7, 
with  2  peculiar.  The  affinities  of  the  regions  for  each  other,  as 
indicated  by  the  genera  confined  to  two  adjacent  regions,  are  in 
this  family  somewhat  peculiar.  The  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
show  the  most  resemblance,  6  genera  being  common  and  peculiar 
to  the  two ;  the  Oriental  and  the  Australian  are  imusually  well 
contrasted,  having  only  one  genus  exclusively  in  common,  while 
8  genera  are  found  in  the  Indo-Malay  Islands  which  do  not 
cross  the  boundary  to  the  Austro-Malayan  division,  and  several 
others  only  pass  to  the  nearest  adjacent  islands ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  only  lai^e  Australian  genus,  Schizarhina,  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Moluccas,  but  not  further  west  The  Australian 
and  Neotropical  regions  exhibit  no  direct  affinity,  the  nearest 
ally  to  the  South  American  Gymnetidse  being  ClirUeria,  an 
African  and  Asiatic  genus ;  while  not  a  single  genus  is  common 
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to  Australia  and  South  America.  The  Nearctic  and  PalsBarctic 
regions  have  3  genera  in  common,  which  are  found  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  special  features  of  interest  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  this  family,  we  must  first  notice  the  exceptional 
richness  of  Madagascar,  which  alone  possesses  21  peculiar 
genera.  South  Africa  is  also  very  rich,  having  8  peculiar 
genera.  Stethodeama  is  very  peculiar,  being  divided  between 
South  America  and  Mexico  on  the  odc  hand,  and  West  and 
South  Africa  on  the  other.  Stalagmosoma  is  a  desert  genus, 
ranging  from  Persia  to  Dongola.  No  genus  is  cosmopolitan,  or 
even  makes  any  approach  to  being  so,  except  VcUgtis,  which 
occurs  in  all  the  r^ons  except  the  Neotropical ;  and  even  the 
family  seems  to  be  not  universally  distributed,  since  no  species 
are  recorded  either  from  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  Islands,  or 
the  Antilles. 

The  facts  here  brought  forward,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Cetoniidaa  are  an  Old-World  tropical  family,  which  had 
been  well  developed  in  Africa  and  Asia  before  it  spread  to 
Australia  and  America;  and  that  it  is  only  capable  of  being 
finely  dispersed  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth.  This  view 
will  explain  the  absence  of  affinity  between  the  Australian  and 
Neotropical  regions,  the  only  closer  connection  between  which, 
has  almost  certainly  occurred  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  Tem- 
perate zona 

BUPKESTIDiE.    (109  Genera,  2,686  Species.) 

The  next  family  suited  to  our  purpose  is  that  of  the  Bupres- 
tidse,  consisting  as  it  does  of  many  large  and  some  gigantic 
species,  generally  adorned  with  brilliant  metallic*  colours,  and 
attracting  attention  in  all  warm  countries.  Although  these  in- 
sects attain  their  full  development  of  size  and  beauty  only  in 
the  Tropics,  they  are  not  much  less  abundant  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Temperate  zone.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Coleop- 
tera  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  by  M.  de  Marseul 
(1863),  we  find.  317  species  of  Buprestidae  enumerated,  although 
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the  distiict  in  question  only  forms  a  part  of  the  Palaearctic 
region,  which  would  thus  seem  to  possess  its  full  proportion  of 
the  species  of  this  family.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  generic 
forms,  we  find  far  less  difference  than  usual  between  the 
numbers  possessed  by  the  tropical  and  the  temperate  regions ; 
the  richest  being  the  Australian,  with  47  genera,  20  of  which 
are  peculiar ;  and  the  poorest  the  Nearctic,  with  24  genera,  of 
which  7  are  peculiar.  The  Oriental  has  41  genera,  14  of  which 
are  peculiar ;  the  Neotropical  39,  of  which  the  large  proportion 
of  18  are  peculiar;  the  Ethiopian  27,  of  which  6  are  peculiar; 
and  the  Palaearctic  also  27,  but  with  9  peculiar. 

A  most  interesting  feature  in  the  distribution  of  this  family, 
is  the  strong  affinity  shown  to  exist  between  the  Australian 
and  Neotropical  regions,  which  have  4  genera  common  to  both 
and  found  nowhere  else ;  but  besides  this,  the  extensive  and 
highly  characteristic  Australian  genus,  Stigmodera,  is  closely 
related  to  a  number  of  peculiar  South  American  genera>  such  as 
Cdnognatha,  Hyperantha^  Ddctylozodes, — ^the  last  altogether  con- 
fined to  Chili  and  Temperate  South  America.  Here  we  have 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  Cetoniidae,  and  we  can  hardly  help 
concluding,  that,  as  the  latter  is  typically  a  tropical  group,  so 
the  present  family,  although  now  so  largely  tropical,  had  an 
early  and  perhaps  original  development  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  Australia,  spreading  thence  to  Temperate  South  America  as 
well  as  to  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Australian  and  Oriental  regions  have  4  genera  exclusively  iu 
common,  but  they  also  each  possess  a  number  of  peculiar  or 
characteristic  genera,  such  as  the  Indo-Malayan  CatoxarUha 
(which  has  only  a  single  species  in  the  Moluccas)  and  nine  others 
of  less  importance ;  and  the  exclusively  Austro-Malayan  genus, 
SambtLs,  with  five  smaller  groups,  and  Cyphogastra,  with  only  2 
Indo-Malay  species.  The  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions  are  very 
distinct,  only  possessing  the  single  genus,  Stemocera,  exclusively 
in  common.  The  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  are  also  distinct,  only 
one  genus,  Dicerca,  being  confined  to  America  (North  and  South) 
and  Europe,  a  fact  which  again  points  to  a  southern  origin  for 
this  family,  and  its  comparatively  recent  extension  into  the 
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North  Temperate  zone.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  view  of  the  immense  geological  antiquity  of  the  existing 
families  of  Beetles,  dating  back  certainly  to  the  Secondary  and 
probably  to  the  Palaeozoic  epoch,  "  comparatively  recent "  may 
still  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  North  and  South  America  have 
no  genera  exclusively  in  commoa  The  connection  between 
South  America  and  Africa  seems  to  be  shown, — by  the  genus 
Psiloptera,  the  mass  of  the  species  being  divided  between  these 
regions,  with  a  few  widely  scattered  over  .the  globe;  and  the 
American  genus  Actenodes,  which  has  one  species  in  West 
Africa.  Somewhat  allied,  is  the  extensive  genus  Polybothris, 
strictly  confined  to  Madagascar.  The  genus  AgrUus  is  perhaps 
cosmopolitan,  although  no  species  of  the  fanuly  is  recorded  from 
New  Zealand.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  distribution  we  may 
notice, — the  genus  Sponsor,  with  8  species  in  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  1  in  Celebes,  and  1  in  New  Guinea ;  Ptosima,  scat- 
tered between  the  United  States,  Mendoza  in  South  Temperate 
America,  South  Europe,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  North 
China;  Polycesta,  which  besides  inhabiting  South  America, 
North  America,  and  Europe,  has  a  single  species  in  Madagascar ; 
and  Belionota,  which  has  8  species  African,  8  Indo-Malayan,  2 
Austro-Malayan,  and  1  in  California.  The  extensive  genus 
Acmccodera,  is  most  abundant  in  the  warm  and  dry  portions  of 
the  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Nearctic  regions,  with  some  in 
the  Andes  and  South  Temperate  America,  a  few  in  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  1  said  to  be  from  the  Philippines.  About 
one-third  of  the  genera  (containing  more  than  half  the  species) 
have  a  tolerably  extensive  range,  while  the  genera  confined  to 
single  regions  contain  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  species. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
preceding  facts,  that  the  regions  and  sub-regions  here  adopted, 
serve  to  exhibit,  with  great  clearness,  the  chief  phenomena  of 
distribution  presented  by  this  interesting  family. 
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LONGICOKNIA.     (1,488  Genera^  7,576  Species). 

The  elegant  and  admired  gix)up  of  the  Lougicom  Beetles,  is 
treated  by  continental  authors  as  a  single  family,  consisting  of 
three  sub-divisions — the  Prionidse,  Cerambycidse,  and  Lamiidse 
of  English  entomologists.  These  are  so  closely  related,  and  are 
so  similar  in  form,  habits,  and  general  distribution,  that  it  will 
be  best  to  consider  the  whole  as  one  group,  noticing  whatever 
peculiarities  occur  in  the  separate  divisions.  The  endless 
structural  differences  among  these  insects,  have  led  to  their 
being  classed  in  an  unusual  number  of  genera,  which  average 
little  more  than  5  species  each ;  a  number  far  below  that  in  any 
of  the  other  families  we  have  been  considering,  and  probably 
below  that  which  obtains  in  any  of  the  more  extensive  groups 
of  animals  or  plants.  This  excessive  subdivision  of  the  genera, 
a  lai'ge  number  of  which  consist  of  only  one  or  two  species, 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the  relations  of 
the  several  regions,  since  the  affinities  of  these  genera  for  each 
other  are  in  many  cases  undetermined.  A  group  of  such 
enormous  extent  as  this,  can  only  be  properly  imderstood  after 
years  of  laborious  study ;  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  such  results  as  may  be  obtained  from  a  general  survey  of 
the  group,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  range  of  the  several 
genera,  by  means  of  a  careful  tabulation  of  the  mass  of  details 
given  in  the  recent  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Gemminger  and  Harold 
and  the  noble  work  of  Lacordaire. 

The  proportionate  extent  of  the  three  families  of  Longicoms  is 
very  unequal ;  the  Prionidae  comprising  about  7  per  cent,  the 
Cerambycidae  44  per  cent,  and  the  Lamiidae  49  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  species ;  and  the  genera  are  nearly  in  the  same 
proportions,  being  almost  exactly  10,  40,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  respectively ;  or,  135  Priouidae,  609  Cerambycidae,  and  746 
Lamiidae.  The  several  regions,  however,  present  marked  differ- 
ences in  their  proportions  of  these  familiea  In  the  two  North 
Temperate  regions,  the  Ceranxbycidae  are  considerably  more 
numerous  than  the  Lamiidae,  in  the  proportion  of  about  12  to 
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9;  8Did  in  this  respect  the  Neotropical  region  agrees  with  them, 
though  the  superiority,  in  the.  proportion  of  Gerambycidse  is 
somewhat  less.  In  the  Old  World  tropical  r^ons^  however, 
and  ia  Australia,  the  Lamiidse  greatly  preponderate — being 
nearly  double  in  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions  (or  as  11  tc^ 
6)^  while  in  the  Australian  it  is  as  6  to  5.  The  Prionidse  show 
a  similar  difference,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  being  proportion- 
ately more  numerous  in.  the  North  Temperate  and  Neotropical 
regions.  Now,  as  regards  the  North  Temperate  regions,  this 
difference  can  be,  to  some  extent  explained,  by  a  difference  in 
the  habits  of  the  insects.  The  liamiidae,  which  both  in 
the  larva  and  perfect  state  have  exceedingly  powerful  jaws, 
exclusively  frequent  timber  trees,  and  admost  always  such  as 
are  dead ;  while  the  Cerambycidae,  are  generally  more  delicate 
and  have  weaker  mandibles,  and  many  of  the  species  live  on 
shrubs,  dead  twigs,  foliage,  and  even  on  flowers.  The  immense 
superiority  of  the  Tropics  in  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
timber  trees,  and  the  extent  of  their  forests,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  superiority  to  the  Temperate  regions  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  Lamiidffi;  but  the  great  excess  of  Cerambycidse  in 
South  America  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Tropics,  is  not 
to  be  so  readily  explained. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  different  proportions  of  the  families,  as 
above  noted,  we  may  now  consider  the  distribution  of  the 
Longicoms  as  a  whole.  In  number  of  generic  forms,  the  Neo- 
tropical region,  as  in  so  many  other  groups,  has  a  marked 
superiority.  It  possesses  516  genera,  489  of  which  (or  about ' 
fj  of  the  whole)  are  peculiar  to  it  The  Australian  and  Orien- 
tal regions  come  next,  and  are  exactly  equal,  both  possessing 
360  genera,  and  having  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  (in 
each  case  a  little  less  than  f )  peculiar.  The  Ethiopian  region 
has  262  genera,  with  about  i  peculiar ;  the  Palaearctic  196,  with 
61  (rather  more  than  J)  peculiar;  and  the  Nearctic  111,  with 
59  (a  little  more  than  half)  peculiar.  The  more  isolated  of 
the  sub-regions  are  also  well  characterised  by  peculiar  genera. 
Thus,  Chili  with  Temperate  South  America  possesses  37,  a 
large  proportion  being  Cerambycidae ;  the  Malagasi  group  26, 
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with  a  preponderance  of  LamiidsB ;  and  New  Zealand  12,  of  which 
the  Cerambycidae  are  only  slightly  in  excess. 

The  relations  between  the  Longicorn  fauna  of  the  several 
regions,  are  such  as  are  in  accordance  with  the  dependence  of  the 
group  on  a  warm  climate  and  abundant  v^etation ;  and  indicate 
the  efficiency  of  deserts  and  oceans  as  barriers  to  their  migration. 
The  Neotropical  and  Australian  regions  have  only  4  genera  in 
common,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  there  must  proba- 
bly once  have  been  some  means  of  communication  between  the 
two  regions,  better  adapted  to  these  insects  than  any  they  now 
possess.  The  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions  have  5,  and  the 
Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  13  genera  in  common  and  peculiar  to 
them,  the  latter  fact  being  the  most  remarkable,  because  no 
means  of  inter-communication  now  exists,  except  in  high  lati- 
tudes where  the  species  of  the  Longicoms  are  very  few.  The 
Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  on  the*  other  hand,  are  closely 
connected,  by  having  no  less  than  52  genera  of  Longicoms  in 
common  and  peculiar  to  them.  Most  of  these  are  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  often  extending  over  all 
the  islands  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea.  This  large  number  of 
wide-spread  genera  of  course  gives  a  character  of  uniformity  to 
the  entire  area  over  which  they  extend ;  and,  with  analogous  facts 
occurring  in  other  families,  has  led  many  entomologists  to  reject 
that  division  of  the  Archipelago  between  the  Australian  and 
Oriental  regions,  which  has  been  so  overwhelmingly  demon- 
strated to  be  the  natural  one  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals. 
The  general  considerations  already  advanced  in  Chapter  11. 
enable  us,  however,  to  explain  such  anomalies  as  this,  by  the 
great  facilities  that  exist  for  the  transfer  ft^m  island  to  island 
of  such  small  animals,  so  closely  connected  with  woody  vege- 
tation in  every  stage  of  their  existence.  That  this  is  the  true 
and  sufficient  explanation,  is  rendered  clear  by  certain  additional 
facts,  which  those  who  object  to  the  sharp  division  of  the  Indo- 
Malay  and  Austro-Malay  sub-r^ipns  have  overlooked. 

An  analysis  of  all  the  Malay  Longicoms  proves,  that  besides  the 
52  genera  characteristic  of  the  Archipelago  as  a  whole,  there  are 
100  genera  which  are  confined  to  one  or  other  of  its  component 
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sub-regions.  Many  of  these,  it  is  true,  consist  of  single  species 
confined  to  a  single  island,  and  we  will  not  lay  any  stress  on 
these ;  but*  there  are  also  several  important  groups,  which  extend 
over  the  Indo-Malay  or  the  Austro-Malay  islands  only,  stopping 
abruptly  at  the  dividing-line  between  thenu  For  example,  on 
the  Indo-Malay  side  we  have  Euryarthrum,  Iteprodera,  Aris- 
tobia,  Ccelostemay  and  Entelapes,  and  what  is  perhaps  even  more 
satisfactory,  the  large  geneva,  A  gdasta  and  Astathes,  abundant  in 
all  the  Indo-Malay  islands,  but  having  only  one  or  two  species 
just  passing  the  boundary  into  Celebes.  On  the  other  side  we  have 
Tethionea,  Sphingnotus,  ArrhenotttSy  Tmesistemus  (the  last  three 
genera  abounding  from  New  Guinea  to  Celebes,  but  totally 
unknown  further  west),  ffestima,  Trigonoptera,  Amblymora,  Ste- 
sUea,  Enes,  and  the  large  genus  Micracauthay  with  but  a  single 
species  beyond  the  boundary,— 30  Austro-Malayan  genera  in  aU, 
each  found  in  more  than  one  island,  but  none  of  them  extending 
west  of  Celebes.  Here  we  have  clear  proof  that  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  great  regions  exists  for  Longicoms,  as  well 
as  for  all  other  animals ;  but  in  this  case  an  unusually  large 
number  have  been  able  to  get  across  it.  This,  however,  does  not 
abolish  the  barrier,  but  only  proves  that  it  is  not  absolutely  effect- 
ual in  all  cases.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago forms  a  single  Coleopterous  region,  must  disprove  or 
explain  the  instances  of  limited  range  here  adduced. 

Out  of  nearly  1500  known  genera  of  these  insects,  only  one 
genus,  Clytus,  appears  to  be  cosmopolitan.  Saperda  and  CalUchro- 
ma  aie  the  only  others  that  perhaps  occur  in  every  region  ;  but 
these  are  both  wanting  over  wide  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
Saperda  being  absent  from  Tropical  Africa  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  Callichroma  from  the  Australian  region,  except  one 
species  in  Polynesia.  Many  of  the  genera  of  Longicoms  have  a 
somewhat  wide  and  scattered  distribution,  indicative  of  decadence 
or  grOat  antiquity.  Mallodon  and  Parandra  are  mostly  South 
American,  but  have  species  in  Australia  and  Africa ;  Oenie  \s 
found  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  with  one  species  in  West 
Africa ;  Ceratophorus  has  2  species  in  West  Africa  and  1  in  New 
Zealand.    Xystrocera  is  mostly  African,  but  has  single  species  in 
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Borneo,  Java,  Amboyna  and  South  Australia ;  PhyUm  has  one 
species  in  North  America  and  the  other  in  Ceylon;  Fhilage- 
tes  has  2  in  South  Africa,  and  1  in  Malacca :  Toxotus  abounds 
in  North  America  and  Europe,  with  one  species  away  in  Mada- 
gascar. Leptura  is  also  North  Temperate,  but  has  a  species  at 
the  Gape,  one  at  Singapore  and  a  third  in  Celebes.  Hecydalis 
has  species  in  North  and  South  America,  Europe  and  Australia. 
Hylotrupes  has  1  species  in  North  America  and  Europe,  and  1  in 
Australia;  Xep^oc^ra prefers  islands,  being  found  only  in  Ceylon, 
Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Batchian,  the  New  Hebrides,  New 
Caledonia  and  North  Australia;  HathJiodes  is  Australian,  with 
1  species  in, Ceylon;  SchosniorUa  has  3  Malayan  species,  and  1 
in  NataL  Many  other  cases  equally  curious  could  be  quoted, 
but  these  are .  sufficient.  They  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  any 
close  relation  between  the  distant  countries  in  which  species  of 
the  same  genus  are  now  found,  but  perhaps  serve  to  remind 
us  that  groups  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  of  great  extent, 
have  dwindled  away,  leaving  a  few  surviving  relics  scattered  fiar 
and  wide,  the  sole  proofs  of  their  former  predominance. 

Oeneral  Observations  on  the  Distrxbviion  of  Coleoptera. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  six  of  the  most  important  and 
best  known  groups  of  the  Coleoptera  or  Beetles,  comprising 
about  2,400  genera,  and  more  than  21,000  species.  Although 
presenting  certain  peculiarities  and  anomalies,  we  have  found 
that,  on  the  whole,  their  distribution  is  in  very  close  accordance 
with  that  of  the  higher  animals.  We  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  these  great  and  well-marked  groups  have  a  high 
geological  antiquity,  and  by  constantly  bearing  this  fact  in  mind, 
we  can  aocoimt  for  many  of  the  eccentricities  of  their  distribu- 
tion. They  have  probably  survived  changes  of  physical  geo- 
graphy which  have  altogether  extinguished  many  of  the  more 
highly  organised  animals,  and  we  may  perhaps  gain  some  insight 
into  the  bearing  of  those  changes,  by  considering  the  cross  rela- 
tions between  the  several  regions  indicated  by  them.  On  care- 
fully tabulating  the  indications  given  by  each  of  the  groups  here 
discussed,  I  arrive  at  the  following  approximate  result.     The 
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best  marked  affinities  between  the  regions  are  those  between 
the  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic, — the  Oriental  and  Australian, 
— the  Australian  and  Neotropical, — which  appear  to  be  about 
equal  in  each  case.  Next  comes  that  between  the  Ethiopian 
and  Oriental  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ethiopian  and  Neotropical 
on  the  other,  which  also  appear  about  equal.  Then  follows  that 
between  the  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions ;  and  lastly,  and  far 
the  least  marked,  that  between  the  North  Temperate  and  South 
Temperate  regions.  That  the  relation  between  the  Ethiopian 
and  Neotropiq^  region  should  be  so  comparatively  well  marked, 
is  unexpected ;  but  we  must  consider  that  in  such  a  coinparison 
as  the  present,  we  probably  get  the  result,  not  of  any  recent 
changes  or  intermigrations,  but  of  all  the  long  series  of  changes 
and  opportunities  of  migration  that  have  occun*ed  during  many 
geological  epochs, — ^probably  during  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  perhaps  extending  far  back  into  the  Secondary  age. 

It  appears  evident  that  Insects  exhibit  in  a  very  marked 
degree  in  their  actual  distribution,  the  influence  both  of  very 
ancient  and  very  modem  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
effects  of  the  ancient  geographical  features  of  the  earth,  are  to  be 
traced,  in  the  large  number  of  cases  of  discontinuous  and  widely 
scattered  groups  which  we  meet  with  in  almost  every  family, 
and  which,  to  some  extent,  obscure  the  broader  features  of  distri- 
bution due  to  the  period  during  which  the  barriers  which  divide 
the  several  primary  regions  have  continued  to  exist.  And  this, 
which  we  may  consider  as  the  normal  distribution,  is  still 
further  obscured  in  those  cases  where  the  barriers  between 
existing  regions  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  the  free 
passage  of  insects  or  their  larva  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  (what 
is  perhaps  of  more  importance)  in  which  the  physicc^  features 
on  both  sides  of  the  barrier  are  so  nearly  identical,  as  to  admit 
of  the  ready  establishment  of  such  immigrants  as  may  occasion- 
ally arrive.  These  conditions  concur,  for  some  families  of  insects, 
in  the  case  of  the  Oriental  and  Australian  portions  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago:  and  it  is  there  that  the  normal  distribution  has 
beenlsometimes  greatly  obscured,  but  never,  as  we  have  suffi- 
ciently shown,  by  any  means  obliterated. 

Vol.  n.— 83 


CHAPTEE  XXIL 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF   MOLLUSCA. 

The  MoUusca  being  for  the  most  part  marine,  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  go  into  much  detail  as  to  their 
distribution.  The  orders  and  families  will,  however,  be  passed 
briefly  in  review,  and  all  terrestrial  and  fresh- water  groups 
discussed  in  somewhat  more  detail ;  with  the  object  of  showing 
how  far  their  distribution  accords  with  that  of  the  higher 
animals,  and  to  what  extent  the  anomalies  they  present  can  be 
explained  by  peculiarities  of  organisation  and  habits.  If  the 
view9  advocated  in  our  fifth  chapter  are  correct,  the  regions 
there  marked  out  must  apply  to  all  classes  of  animals ;  and  it 
will  be  the  task  of  the  students  of  each  group,  to  work  out  in 
detail  the  causes  which  have  led  to  any  special  features  of 
distribution*  All  I  can  hope4o  do  here,  is  to  show,  generally 
and  tentatively,  that  such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  possible ;  and 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  certainly  not  convenient  or 
instructive,  to  haye  a  distinct  set  of  **  Eegions  "  established  for 
each  class  or  order  in  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms. 

For  all  the  Marine  groups  I  have  merely  summarised  the 
information  contained  in  Mr.  Woodward's  Mdntial  of  the 
MoUusca,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Land  Shells  I  have  consulted 
the  most  recent  general  works,  and  endeavoured  to  give  an 
accurate,  though  doubtless  a  very  incomplete,  aooount  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  in  their  distribution.  As  their  classifica- 
tion is  very  unsettled,  I  have  followed  that  of  the  two  latest 
great  works,  by  Martens  and  Pfeiffer. 
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Class.— CEPHALOPODA, 


Order  L—DIBRANOEIATA. 

Family  l.—AEGONAUTrDiE.    "  Paper  Nautilus."    (1  Genus, 

4  Species). 

Distribution. — Open  seas  of  all  warm  ^regions.    Two  species 
fossil  in  Tertiaiy  deposits. 

Family    2.— OCTOPODIDiE.      "Polypi"      (7    Genera,    60 

Species). 

Distribution. — Norway  to  New  Zealand,  all  tropical  and 
temperate  seas  and  coasts. 

Family  3.— TEUTHIDiE.    "  Squids  or  Sea-pens.**    (16  Genera, 

102  Speciea) 

Distribution. — XTniversal,  to  Greenland ;  2  other  genera  are 
fossil,  in  the  lias  and  Oolite. 


Family  4— SEPIADiE.    "  Cuttle  Fish."  (1  Genus,  30  Species). 

Distribution. — ^All  seas :  4  other  genera  are  fossil,  in  Eocene 
and  Miocene  deposits. 


Family  5.— SPIEULIDiE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species). 
Distribution. — ^All  the  warmer  seas. 
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Family    6.  —  BELEMNITIDiE.     FossiL     (6    Genera,    100 

Species). 

DiSTEiBUTiON. — Lias  to  Chalk  in  Europe,  India  and  North 
America. 


Order  IL—TETRABBANCHIATA. 

Family  7.— NAUTILIDiE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species,  Living;  4 

Genera,  300  Species,  Fossil). 

DiSTBiBUTiON. — Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  and  the  fossil 
species  firom  the  Silurian  Period  to  the  Tertiary,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


Family  8.— ORTHOCEEATID^.     FossiL     (8  Genera,  400 

Species). 

Distribution.— Lower  Silurian  to  Lias. 


Family    9.— AMMONITID^.      Fossil.      (14   Genera,   1100 

Species). 

Distribution.— Upper  Silurian  to  Chalk.    Found  at  1 6,000 
feet  elevation  in  the  Himalayas. 
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Glass.— GASTEROPODA. 


Order  L—PBOSOBBANCHIATA. 


Family  1.— STEOMBID^    (4  Genera,  86  Species.) 

Distribution. — ^The  Strombidse,  or  Wing-shells^;  inhabit' tropi- 
cal and  warm  seas  from  the  Mediterranean  to  New  Zealand  ;  most 
abundant  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  There  are~  nearly 
200  fossil  species^  from  the  lias  to  Miocene  and  recent  deposits. 


Family  2.— MUEICIDiE.    (12  Genera,  1000  Species.) 

DiSTBiBUTiON. — ^AU  seas,  most  abundant  in  the.  Tropics. 
Trichotropis  \a  confined  to  Northern  seas;  Murex  and  jPti^z^  are 
cosmopolitan.  There  are  about  YOO .  fossil  species^  ranging  from 
the  Oolite  to  the  Miocene  and  recent  formations. 


Family  3.— BUCCINID^     (24  Genera,  1100  Species.) 

Distribution. — ^The  Buccinidae,  or  "  Whelks,"  range  over  the 
whole  world,  but  some  of  the  genera  are  restricted.  Btuxinum 
inhabits  the  north  and  south  temperate  seas;  Manoceros  the 
West  Coast  of  America ;  Cassidaria  the  Mediterranean ;  Phos, 
Harpa,  Ehuma,  and  Bicinula,  are  confined  to  the  Pacific ;  JDol- 
ium  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  the  Pacific.  There 
are  about  350  fossil  species,  mostly  from  the  Eocene  and  Miocene 
beds. 
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Family  4— CONID^    (3  Genera,  850  Speciea) 

DiSTBiBunoN. — The  Cones  are  universally  distributed,  but 
this  applies  only  to  the  genus  Plewrotoma.  Conns  is  tropical 
and  sub-tropical,  and  Cithara  is  confined  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  There  ^are  about  460  fossil  species, '  fix)m  the  Chalk 
formation  to  the  most  recent  deposits. 

Family  6.— VOLUTID^     (5  Genera,  670  Species.) 

DiSTEiBunoN. — ^The  Volutes  are  mostly  tropical ;  but  a  small 
species  olMUra  is  found  at  Greenland,  and  a  Mdrgindla  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Cyniba  is  confined  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
and  Portugal.  Valuta  extends  south  to  Cape  Horn.  Iliere  are 
about  200  fossil  species,  from  the  Chalk  and  Eocene  to  recent 
formationa 

Family  6.— CYPEiEID^.     (3  Genera,  200  Species.) 

Distribution. — ^The  well-known  Cowries  are  found  all  over 
the  world,  but  they  are  much  mote  abundant  in  warm  regions. 
One  small  species  extends  to  Greenland.  There  are  nearly  100 
fossil  species,  from  the  Chalk  to  the  Miocene  and  recent  forma- 
tions. 


Family  7.— NATICJDiE.    (5  Genera,  270  species.) 

DiSTBiBUTiON. — ^The  Naticidse,  or  Sea-snails,  though  most 
abundant  in  the  Tropics,  are  found  also  in  temperate  seas,  and 
far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Two  other  genera  are  fossil ;  and 
there  are  about  300  extinct  species,  ranging  from  the  Devonian 
to  the  Pliocene  formations. 
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Family  8.— PYKAMIDELLID^    (10  Genera,  220  Species.) 

Distribution. — ^These  turreted  shells  are  very  widely  distri- 
bnted  both  in  temperate  and  tropical  seas ;  and  most  of  the 
genera  have  also  a  wide  range.  There  are  about  400  extinct 
species,  fix)m  so  £ar  back  as  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Pliocene 
formations. 


Family  9.— CERITHIADiE.    (5  Genera,  190  Species.) 

DiSTEiBUTiON. — These  are  marine,  estnary,  or  fresh-water 
shells,  of  an  elongated  spiral  form;  they  have  a  world-wide 
distribution,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Tropics.  Potamides 
(41  sp.),  is  the  only  fresh-water  genus,  and  is  foipid  in  the 
rivers  of  Africa,  India  and  China,  to  North  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia. Another  genus  is  exclusively  fossil,  and  there  are 
about  800  extinct  species,  ranging  from  the  Trias  to  the.  Eocene 
and  recent  formations. 


Family  10.— MELANIADiE.    (3  Genera,  410  l^cies.) 

• 

Distribution.— Fresh-water  only :  lakes  and  rivers  in  warm 

countries,  widely  scat|yered.     South  Palsearctic  and  Australian 

r^ons,  from  Spain  to  New  Zealand ;  South  Africa,  West  Africa, 

and  Madagascar;   United   States.    There  are  about  50   fossil 

species,  from  the  Wealden  and  Eocene  to  recent  formations. 


Family  11.— TURRITELLTDuE.    (5  Genera,  230  Species.) 

Distribution. — UniversaL  Cmmm  is  found  in  north  tem- 
perate seas  only.  The  other  genera  are  mostly  tropical,  but  some 
species  reach  Iceland  and  Greenlimd.  There  are  near  300 
species  fossil,  ranging  from  the  Neocomian  to  the  Pliocene 
formations. 
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Family  12.— LITTORINIDiE.    (9  Genera,' 310  Species.) 

Distribution.— -The  LittorinidsB  are  mostly  found  on  the  coasts 
in  shallow  water ;  as  the  common  Periwinkle  (Littorina  lUtorea). 
They  are  of  world-wide  distribution ;  but  Solarium  and  Phorui 
are  tropical;  while  Lacuria,  Skenea,  and  most  species  of  Hiasoa 
are  Northern.  About  180  species  are  fossil,  ranging  fix)m  the 
Permian  to  the  Pliocene  formations. 


Family  13.— PALUDINIDuE.    (4  Genera,  217  Species.) 

Distribution. — ^The  Paludinidae,  or  Kiver-snails,  are  all  fresh- 
water, and  range  over  the  whole  world.  Pcdudina  (60  sp.),  is 
confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  .4?7ipW/arta  (136  sp.), 
is  tropical  ;*.^m^t&o/a  (3  sp.),  inhabits  New  Zealand  and  the 
Pacific  Islands ;  Valvata  (18  sp.),  North  America  and  Britain. 
There  are  72  fossil  species  of  Paludina  and  Valvata,  in  the 
Wealden  formation  and  more  recent  fresh- water  deposits. 


^  Fabaly  14— NERITID.E.     (10  Genera,  320  Species.) 

Distribution. — All  warm  seas,  ranging  north  to  Norway  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Neritina  and  Navicdla  inhabit  fresh  or  brack- 
ish waters,  the  latter  confined  to  the  countries  bordering  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  There  are  80  fossil 
species,  from  the  Trias,  lias,  and  Eocene  formations  down  to 
recent  deposits. 

Family  15.— TURBINIDuE.    (10  Genera,  425  Species). 

Distribution. — The  genus  Trochris  (200  sp.)  has  a  world-wide 
range,  but  the  other  genera  are  mostly  tropical,  and  are  most 
abundant  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  There  are  more 
than  900  fossil  species,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary  formations. 
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Family  16.— HALIOTIDiE.    (6  Genera,  106  Species). 

.Distribution. — ^The  Ear-shells  are  most  abundant  in  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans;  some  are  found  on  the  east  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  there  are  very  few  in  the  West  Indies. 
lanthina  (10  sp.)  consists  of  floating  oceanic  snails  found  in  the 
warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  Three  other  genera  are  fossil,  and 
there  are  near  500  fossil  species  of  this  family  ranging  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  to  the  Pliocene  formations. 


Family  17.— FISSUKELLID^    (5  Genera,  200  Species). 

Distribution. — ^All  seas.  Puncturdla  (6  sp.)  is  confined  to 
Northern  and  Antarctic  seas ;  Bimula  to  the  Philippines ;  and 
Parmophorus  (15  sp.)  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Philippines  and  New  Zealand.  There  are  about  80  fossil 
species,  ranging  from  the  C^boniferous  formation  to  the 
deposits  of  the  Glacial  epoch. 


Family  18.— CALYPTRiEIDiE.     (4  Genera,  125  Species). 

Distribution.  —  The  Calptraeidse,  or  Bonnet-limpets,  are 
found  on  the  coasts  of  all  seas  from  Norway  to  Chili  and 
Australia ;  but  are  most  abundant  within  the  Tropics.  The 
genera  are  all  widely  scattered.  There  are  75  fossil  species, 
ranging  from  the  Devonian  to  recent  formations. 


Family  19.— PATELLIDiE.    (4  Genera,  254  Species). 

Distribution. — The  Patellidse,  or  Limpets,  are  universally 
districted,  and  are  as  abundant  in  the  temperate  as  in 
tropical  seas.  There  are  about  100  fossil  species,  ranging  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary  formations. 
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Family  20.— DENTALIADiE.    (1  Genus,  50  Species). 

Distribution. — The  genus  DentcUium  is  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  West  Indies  and  Ii^dia.  There  u:e 
125  fossil  species,  found  in  various  formations  as  fetr  back  as 
the  Devonian  in  Europe  and  in  Chili 

Family  21.— CHITONID^.    (1  Genus,  250  Species). 

Distribution. — On  rocky  shores  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  37  fossil  species  ranging  back  to  the  Silurian 
period. 


Order  IL—PULMONIFERA.    ('' Terrestrial  MoUuses:') 

The  Land  and  Fresh-water  snails  are  so  important  and  exten- 
sive a  group,  and  their  classification  has  been  so  carefully 
studied,  that  their  geographical  distribution  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest  The  range  of  the  genera  will  therefore  be  given  in 
some  detail  For  the  Helicidse  I  follow  the  classical  work  of 
Albers — Die  Helicien,  Von  Martens'  Edition'  (1860)  ;  and  for 
the  Operculate  families,  Ffeiffer's  Manographia  Pneumonopch 
morum  Viventitum,  2nd  Supplement,  1865.  The  number  of 
species  is,  of  course,  very  considerably  increased  since  these 
works  were  published  (and  the  probable  amount  of  the  increase 
I  have  in  most  cases  indicated),  but  this  does  not  materially 
affect  the  great  features  of  their  geographical  distribution. 

Family  22.— HEUCIDiE.    (33  Genera,  3,332  Species)  (1860). 

General  Distribution. — Universal. 

The  Helicidse,  or  Snails,  are  a  group  of  immense  extent  and 
absolutely  cosmopolitan  in  their  range,  being  found  in  the  most 
barren  deserts  and  on  the  smallest  islands,  all  over  the  globe. 
They  reach  to  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  mountains,  and 
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to  the  limit  of  trees  or  even  considerably  beyond  it,  in  the 
Arctic  regions ;  but  they  are  comparatively  very  scarce  in  all 
cold  countries.  The  Antilles,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Equa- 
torial America,  and  the  Mediterranean  sulnregion  are  especially 
rich  in  this  family.  Comparatively  few  of  the  genera>  and  those 
generally  small  ones,  are  restricted  to  single  regions;  bnt  on  the 
other  hand  very  few  are  generally  distributed,  only  two — Helix 
and  Fupa — occurring  in  all  the  six  regions,  while  Helix  alone  is 
truly  cosmopolitan,  occurring  in  every  sub-region,  in  eveiy 
country,  and  perhaps  in  every  island  on  the  globe. 

The  Neotropical  region  is,  on  the  whole,  the  richest  in  this 
family,  the  continental  Equatorial  districts  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  large  and  handsome  species,  while  the  Antilles  are 
pre-eminent  for  the  number  of  their  peculiar  forms.  This 
r^'on  possesses  22  of  the  genera,  and  6  of  them  are  peculiar. 

The  Palsearctic  region  seems  to  come  next  in  productiveness, 
but  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  its  having  been  so  thoroughly 
explored.  It  possesses  16  of  the  genera,  and  3  of  them  are 
confined  to  it  The  great  mass  of  the  species  are  found  in 
the  warm  and  fertile  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The  Ethiopian  region  has  13  genera,  only  one  of  which  is 
peculiar. 

The  Australian  region  has  14  genera,  2  of  which  are  confined 
to  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Oriental  has  15  genera  and  the  Nearctic  12,  but  in 
neither  case  are  there  any  peculiar  generic  types. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  several  genera  taken 
in  the  order  of  their  magnitude : — 

Helix  (1,115  sp.),  cosmopolitan.  This  genus  is  divided  into 
88  sub-genera,  a  number,  of  which  have  a  limited  distribution. 
An  immense  quantity  of  species  have  been  recenUy  described, 
80  that  the  number  now  exceeds  2,000. 

Nanina  (290  sp.)  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  and  Aus- 
tralian regions,  over  the  whole  of  which  it  extends,  just  entering 
the  Palsearctic  region  as  far  as  North  China  and  Japan. 
Isolated  from  this  area  is  a  small  group  of  4  species  occurring 
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in  West  Africa.  The  number  of  species  in  this  genus  have 
now  been  increased  to  about  400. 

Clatmlia  (272  sp.)  is  most  abundant  in  Europe,  with  a  few 
species  widely  scattered  in  India,  Malaya,  Gbina,  Japan,  Equa- 
torial America,  and  one  in  Porto  Sico.  The  described  species 
have  been  increased  to  nearly  500. 

BtUimvius  (210  sp.)  is  American,  and  almost  exclusively 
Neotropical,  ranging  from  Monte^deo  and  Chili,  to  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  Galifomia  and  Texas ;  with  two  sub-genera  con- 
fined to  the  Gkdapagos  Islands.  About  100  new.  species  have 
been  described  since  the  issue  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Woodward's  Manual 

Fupa  (210  sp.)  abounds  most  in  Europe  and  the  Arctic 
regions,  but  has  a  very  wide  range,  being  scattered  throughout 
AMca,  continental  India,  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  North 
America  to  Greenland,  and  the  Antilles;  but  it  is  absent 
from  South  America,  the  Himalayan  and  Malayaii '  sub-r^ons, 
China  and  Japan.  An  extinct  species  has  occurred  abundantly  in 
the  carboniferous  strata  of  North  America.  About  160  addi- 
tional species  have  been  described. 

Bvlimus  (J  72  sp.)  abounds  most  in  Tropical  South  America ; 
it  is  also  found  from  Burmah  eastward  through  Malaya  to  the 
Solomon  and  Fiji  Islands;  there  are  also  scattered  species  in 
Patagonia,  St  Vincents,  Texas,  Si  Helena,  and  New  Zealand. 
More  than  100  additional  species  have  been  described. 

Buliminus  (132  sp.)  ranges  from  Central  and  South  Europe 
over  the  whole  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  to  North  China, 
and  through  the  Australian  to  New  Zealand;  there  is  also  a 
single  outlying  species  in  the  Galapagos  Islands.  About  50 
more  species  have  been  described. 

CocMostyla  (127  sp.)  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  beyond  which,  are  a  species  in  Borneo,  one  in  Java,  and 
two  in  Australia.  Very  few  new  species  have  been  added  to 
this  genus. 

AchatineUa  (95  sp.)  is  absolutely  confined  to  the  Sandwich 
Island  group.  Eecent  researches  have  more  than  tripled  the 
number  of  described  species. 
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Achatifia  (87  sp.)  is  most  abundant  and  finest  in  the  Ethio- 
pian region,  over  the  whole  of  which  it  ranges ;  but  there  are 
also  species  in  Florida,  the  Antilles,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Ceylon  and  India.  The  described  species  are  now  more  than 
doubled. 

Hyalina  (84  sp.)  inhabits  all  Tropical  America  and  the 
Antilles,  North  America  to  Greenland,  and  Europe  to  the 
Arctic  regiona  Comparatively  few  new  species  hiave  been 
described. 

Cytindrdla  (83  sp.)  inhabits  the  West  Indian  islands  and 
Guatemala  to  Texas,  with  a  sub-genus  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Species  since  described  have  more  than  trebled  the  number  in 
this  genus. 

Cianella  (67  sp.)  is  widely  scattered ;  in  India  from  Ceylon  to 
the  Khasia  Mountains,  Brazil,  New  Granada,  the  West  Indian 
islands,  Palsearctic,  and  northern  part  of  Nearctic  regions, 
Pacific  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Juan  Fernandez.  About  20 
new  species  have  since  been  described. 

Olandina  (66  sp.),  Peru  to  South  Carolina  and  the  Antilles, 
with  three  species  in  Central  Africa  and  one  in  South  Europe. 
About  40  species  have  been  added  to  this  genus. 

Stenoffyra  (49  sp.),  widely  distributed :  Tropical  America  and 
West  Indies  to  Florida,  South  and  West  Africa,  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  India  and  the  Philippines.  About  a  dozen  new 
species  have  been  described. 

Succiriea  {4:1  sp.),  widely  scattered  in  all  the  regions,  and  in 
St  Helena,  Juan  Fernandez,  Tahiti,  Chiloe,  Greenland,  West 
Africa,  Himalayas  and  Australia.  The  described  species  are 
now  more  than  100. 

Farttda  (39  sp.),  Solomon  Islands  to  Tahiti  and  Sandwich 
Islanda  This  genus  has  also  been  increased  to  near  100 
species. 

Streptaxis  (34  sp.),  most  abundant  in  Tropical  South  America, 
but  occurs  in  West  Africa,  the  Seychelles  and  Rodriguez  Islands, 
Ceylon  and  Burmah.    It  now  contains  over  100  described  species. 

Spiraxis  (33  sp.),  Yucatan  to  Mexico,  and  less  abundant  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands.     About  20  species  have  been  added. 
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Mdcroeeramtis  (27  sp.),  Antilles,  Florida,  and  Fern.  The 
species  have  been  more  than  doubled. 

VUrina  (26  sp.),  widely  scattered  through  North  and  Central 
Europe,  Nortb-west  America  and  Greenland,  Abyssinia,  Mada- 
gascar and  South  Africa,  Himalayas  to  Burmah  and  Australia. 
Species  since  described  have  more  than  doubled  the  number  in 
this  genus. 

Ortkalieus  (23  sp.),  Bolivia  to  Mexico  and  Antilles.  This  genus 
has  been  increased  to  about  40  species. 

Sagda  (19  sp.),  Antilles  only.  Very  few  new  species,  if  any, 
have  been  described. 

Zonitea  (12  sp.).  South  Europe,  with  one  species  of  a  distinct 
type  in  Guatemala.  The  number  of  species  in  this  genus  has 
been  since  about  tripled. 

Leucochroa  (11  sp.),  Mediterranean  r^ion  to  Syria  and 
Arabia  Fetrea. 

Simpulopsis  (7  sp.),  Bahia,  Antilles,  and  far  away  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.    Two  or  three  have  been  added. 

Balea  (6  sp.).  Middle  and  North  Europe,  Brazil,  and  the 
Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

Davdehardia  (6  sp.).  Central  and  South  Europe ;  and  a  species 
bas  since  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand. 

Macrocycles  (4  sp.),  Chili,  California,  Oregon  and  Central 
North  America. 

Columna  (3  sp.).  West  Africa,  Princes  Islands  and  Madagascar. 

Stenopm  (2  sp.).  Island  of  St.  Vincent  (West  Indies.) 

Pfeifferia  (2  sp.),  Fhilippines  and  Moluccas. 

Testacella  (2  sp.).  West  Europe  and  TenerifFe.  About  8  species 
have  been  since  described,  including  one  from  New  Zealand. 

Fossil  species  of  Helix,  BtUimus,  Achatina,  Balea,  and  Clavr 
Mia,  are  found  in  all  the  Tertiary  formations ;  while  a  species 
of  Pupa  (as  already  stated)  occura  in  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tion. For  interesting  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  sub- 
genera and  species  of  Achatinella  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  see  a 
paper  by  Eev.  J.  T.  Gulick  in  the  Joiimal  of  the  Linnean 
Society.    (Zoology,  vol  xi  p.  496.) 
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Family  23.— LIMACIDiE.— (12  Genera,  116  Species.) 


General  Distbibution. 

Nbotkopical 

BUS-BIOtOMS. 

Nbarctio 

StTB-IUSOlOllS. 

PAIwBABCnO 
SUB-MBOIOMg. 

Ethiopian 
bus-scqioks. 

Orikktal 

SUB-RBOlOm. 

Aostrauah 

BUB-RiSOiaKB. 



i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

--»- 

l.a.3.4 

l.a.3.4 

The  Limacidse,  or  Slugs,  are  widely  distributed,  but  they  are 
absent  firom  South  America,  where  they  are  represented  by  the 
next  family.  They  also  seem  to  be  absent  from  the  greater  part 
of  Africa.    The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Limax  (51  sp.),  Falsearctic  r^on,  Australia  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands ;  Anadenvs  (2  sp.),  Himalayas ;  Fhihmychus  (9  sp.). 
North  America,  China  and  Java ;  Arion  (25  sp.),  Norway  to 
Spain  and  South  Africa ;  Farmacdla  (7  sp.).  South  Europe, 
Canaiy  Islands  and  North  India ;  Janella  (1  sp.).  New  Zealand ; 
Aneitea  (1  sp.).  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia ;  Parmarion 
(4  sp.),  India ;  Tribonio]^Jioru8  (3  sp.),  Australia ;  Testacella  (3  sp.). 
South  Europe,  Canary  Islands,  and  New  Zealand;  Hyaliraax 
(2  sp.),  Bourbon  and  Mauritius;  KrynicMa  (8  sp.).  Eastern 
Europe  and  North  America.  A  few  species  of  Liviax,  Arion,  and 
Testacella  have  been  found  fossil  in  Tertiary  deposits. 


Family  24— ONCIDIADJE.     (2  Genera,  36  Species.) 


OENKRAii  Distribution. 

,1     ,  _                                        -'^ 

1 

Xrotropioal 

BirR-RKOIOXS. 

Nbarotio 
^ub-rboioms. 

Pal^barotic 
sub-ueoiomh. 

Ethiopiah 
sub-rkoionb. 

Oriental 

BaB-REOIONS. 

AUSTRAUAV 
SUB-RCGIONiL 

l.a.3.4 



i.a  — 

A 

I.a. 3. 3 

-a- A 

The  Oncidiadse,  or  Slugs  with  a  coriaceous  mantle,  inhabit 
the  Oriental  region,  Mauritius,  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
South  America  and  South  Europe.    The  genera  are : — 
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Onddivm  (16  sp.),  South  Europe  (1  sp.  British),  Mauritius, 
Australia  and  Pacific  Islands ;  VagintUus  (20  sp.).  Neotropical 
and  Oriental  regions. 


Family  25.— LIMNiEIDiE.    (7  Genera,  332  Species.) 


GEMEEAL  DibTKlBiniUN. 

Kkotropioa-L 
sub-rbgionr. 

Nkabctio 
sub-bkoioks. 

Paljurctio 
sub-hboions. 

Ethiopian 
sub-rkoionr. 

Orikmtal        Austrauan 
sub-rkoioxs.     sub-bboions. 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

3  - 

i.a.3.4  ]  

The  Limnseidfie,  or  Fresh-water  Snails,  inhabit  ponds  and 
rivers  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  appear  to  be  absent  from 
the  Australian  region.     The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Limncea  (95  sp.),  Nearctic,  Pakearctic,  and  Oriental  regions ; 
Choanompkalos  (2  sp.),  Lake  Baikal ;  Pompholyx  (2  sp.).  Western 
America;  Chilinia  (18  sp.),  South  America;  Ihysa  (20  sp.), 
Nearctic,  Palaearctic,  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  and  extends 
to  above  7^  North  Latitude  in  Siberia,  being  the  most  Arctic  of 
land  or  fresh-water  shells;  Ancylus  (49  sp.),  Nearctic  and 
Neotropical  regions,  Europe  and  New  Zealand ;  Hanorbis  (145 
sp.),  Nearctic,  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  regions.  Several  genera 
are  found  fossil,  chiefly  in  the  Wealden,  Eocene,  and  Miocene 
formations. 


Family  26.— AUfilCULIDiE.    (3  Genera,  210  Species.) 


General  Disteibution. 

Neotropical 
sub-reoioms. 

Nbarotic 

SI7B-RE010II& 

PALiBAROnC 
SUB-KXOIONS. 

Ethiopiah 
Sub-regions. 

• 

Orirmtal 
sub-reqiuns. 

AOBTRALIAir 
SUB-RKOIUKS. 

1 4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a  — 

i.a.3- 

I.a. 3. 4 

i.a-4 

The  Auriculidse  are  chiefly  found  near  the  sea  in  hot  countries 
and  are  most  abundant  in  the  Eastern  tropics.    They  are  absent 
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from  the  East  coast  of  South  America.    The  genera  have  a 
somewhat  restricted  distribution  as  follows: — 

Auricula  (128  sp.),  India,  Pacific  Islands,  Peru  and  West 
Indies;  Mdampm  (56  sp.),  West  Indies  and  Europe;  Cary- 
chium  (9  sp.),  Europe  and  North  America ;  Plectrotrema  (14  sp.), 
Australia,  Malay  Islands,  China,  Cuba ;  Blawneria  (2  sp.),  West 
Indian  and  Sandwich  Islands.  There  are  many  fossil  species 
ranging  back  to  the  Eocene  formation. 

Family  27.— ACICULIDiE.    (4  Genera,  65  Species.)    (1865.) 


GkNEKAI.  DiSTBIBUnOK. 

Nkotropioal 

SVB-RBOIOMB. 

KSAaCTTIC 
8UB-RSOIOS& 

PaLwKARCTIC 
SUBHOOIOVl. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BBOIOKB. 

Orisntal 

SUB-MDOlOmU 

AosntAUAir 
SvB-Rsoiom. 

-a. a. 4 

i.a  — 

I.a  — 4 

A 

~a-4 

1  a. a- 

The  Aciculidae  are  small  cylindrical  shells  chiefly  found  in 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  with  representatives  widely 
scattered  over  the  globe. 

Acicvla  (5  sp.)  is  European  only;  Ckomelania  (21  sp.),  and 
ChiMya  (1  sp.),  are  confined  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica ;  Trunca- 
tdla  (38  sp.),  is  most  abundant  in  the  Antilles,  but  is  also  found 
in  some  part  of  each  of  the  six  regions,  as  indicated  by  the 
diagram  of  the  family.  But  few  new  species  have  been  added 
to  this  group. 


Family  28.— DIPLOMMATINID^    (3  Genera,  23  Species.) 

(1865.) 

GSNB&AL  DiSTRIBUnOK. 


Keotaopioal 
sob-reoions. 

NsARcnc 

8l7B-RSOIO!<& 

Paubabctio 

8X7D-MCGI098. 

Etbiopiav 
Sub-regions. 

Okikhtal 
sub-beoioks. 

ACBTKALIAW 
SUB-BEOlUXm. 

-  a  — 





1  -3.4 

I.A. 3   A 

The  Diplommatinidae  are  minute  shells  of  the  Oriental  and 
Australian  regions. 
Vol.  n.— 84 
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Diplommatina  (18  sp.)  inhabits  India  to  Bormah,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Australian  r^on ;  the  number  of  species  has 
now  been  doubled,  and  one  has  been  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Trinidad ;  Clostaphis  (1  sp.),  Moulmein ;  PctxiUvA  (3  sp.), 
Borneo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Loo  Choo  Islands. 


Family  29.— CYCLOSTOMIDigE.    (4X  Genera,  X009  Species.) 

(1865.) 


CrENKRAL  DltrTRIBUTION. 

Neotropical 

SUB-RSOIONH. 

Neabctio 
Sdb-reoiohs. 

Paubarctio 

SfTB-HBQIONS. 

Bthiopiah 
bxjb-rcoionh. 

dklCMTAL 
SUB-RBOIOXS. 

AUSTRAUAir 
SUB-BBOlOn. 

—  a. a. 4 

—  a  — 

A 

—  a. 4 

i.a.a.4 

1 

This  extensive  group,  comprising  the  largest^  of  the  opercu- 
lated  land-shells^  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
region,  which  possesses  25  genera,  no  less  than  12  of  them  being 
wholly  confined  to  it.  The  Neotropical  region  comes  next,  with 
15  genera,  9  of  which  are  peculiar;  but  a  large  number  of 
these  are  confined  to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  South  America 
itself  being  very  poor  in  this  group.  The  Palsearctic  region 
has  3  peculiar  genera;  the  Ethiopian  and  Australian  1  each. 
The  Nearctic  region  has  but  a  single  West  Indian  species  in 
Florida.    The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region  are,  Cjpis- 
ihopoms  (11  sp.),  Rhiostama  (6  sp.),  Alycaeus  (39  sp.),  Opisthos- 
ioma  (1  sp.),  Hybocistia  (3  sp.),  Pterocyclas  (19  sp.),  extending  to 
the  Moluccas ;  Aulopoma  (4  sp.)^  Dermatocera{^  sp.),  Leptopoma 
(54  sp.),  extending  west  to  the  Seychelles  and  east  to  the  Mo- 
luccas and  New  Guinea ;  Cyclophoras  (163  sp.),  most  abundant 
in  the  Oriental  region,  but  ranges  to  Japan,  to  Chili,  and  all 
Tropical  America,  over  the  whole  Australian  region,  and  to 
Natal  and  Madagascar;  Ca^ait/t^  (15  sp.),  confined  to  Ceylon, 
the  Neilgherries  and  Nicobar  Islands ;  RhaphavXus  (4  sp.), 
Penang  to  Ceram ;  StreptatUus  (1  sp.),  Arinia  (3  sp.),  Pupinella 
(2  sp.),  Pupina  (24  sp.),  half  in  North  India  to  Philippines  and 
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Japan,  the  other  half  in  Moluccas,  New  Guinea  and  Australia ; 
Cyclotapsis  (2  sp.),  India  and  Malaya :  Registoma  (9  sp.),  Philip- 
pines and  Moluccas,  New  Caledonia  and  Pacific. 

Characteristic  of  the  Neotropical  region  are : — Cydotvs  (111 
sp.),  half  in  the  Antilles  and  Tropical  America,  the  rest  in  the 
Moluccas,  China,  Malaya,  India,  Natal,  and  the  SeycheUe 
Islands ;  Megalomaetoma  (27  sp.),  abundant  in  Cuba,  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  others  in  India,  Malaya,  and 
Mauritius ;  Jamaicia  (2  sp.),  Jamaica ;  Licina  (5  sp.),  Antilles ; 
Choanapama  (49  sp.),  Antilles;  Ctenopoma  (25  sp.),  Antilles; 
Diphpoma  (1  sp.),  Cuba;  AdarrmeUa  (15  sp.),  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Guatemala  ;  Cydostomus  (113  sp.),  abundant  in  Antilles,  also 
occurs  in  Madagascar,  Arabia,  Syria,  Hungary  and  New  Zealand ; 
Tudora  (34  sp.),  Antilles,  and  one  species  in  Algeria;  Cistvla 
(40  sp.),  Chondropama  (94  sp.),  Bourcieria  (2  sp.).  Tropical 
America. 

Peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Palaearctic  region  are : — 
Craspedopoma  (5  sp.),  confined  to  Madeira,  the  Azores  and 
Canaries ;  Leania  (1  sp.),  Spain  and  Algeria ;  Pomatias  (22  sp.), 
Europe  and  Canaries  with  a  species  in  the  Himalayas ;  Cecina 
(1  sp.),  Manchuria. 

The  Ethiopian  region  has  the  peculiar  genus  LUhodion  (5  sp.), 
Madagascar,  Socotra  and  Arabia ;  and  Otop(ynui(\9  sp.),  Mascarene 
Islands  and  Socotra,  with  a  species  in  Western  India  and  another 
in  New  Ireland. 

The  Australian  region  is  characterised  by  Gallia  (3  sp.),  in 
Ceram,  Australia,  and  the  Philippines  respectively ;  Bealia  (7 
sp.),  New  Zealand  and  the  Marquesas  Islands ;  Omphalotropis 
(38  sp.),  the  Australian  region,  with  some  species  in  India, 
Malaya,  and  the  Mauritius. 

The  remaining  genus,  Hydrocena  (27  sp.),  has  a  very 
widely  scattered  distribution,  being  found  in  South  Europe, 
Japan,  the  Cape,  China,  Malaya,  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  Chili  From  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  new  species  have 
been  sin: 3  described  in  most  of  the  genera  of  this  family. 
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Family  30.— HELICINIDiE.    (7  Genera,  433  Species.)   (1868.) 


GeNKRAL  DI8TRIBUTION. 

NcOTBOnCAL 
SUB-BBOIOim. 

NKABCnO 
SUB-RCOIOMB. 

Falmabctic- 
sub-rboions. 

BTBXOnAW 
SUB-BkoiOHH. 

Okibhtal 
SuB-bsoioxs. 

AusnuLiAH 

SlTB-aBOlONB. 

-  a. a. 4 

--a  - 





—  a. 4 

i.a.a  — 

The  Helicinidse  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Antilles,  com- 
paratively few  being  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
except  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.    The  genera  are  : — 

Troduxtdla  (33  sp.),  Antilles  with  a  species  in  Venezuela,  and 
another  in  Gambodja ;  Ztundella  (5  sp.),  Antilles ;  Hdidna  (274 
sp.),  Antilles,  Pacific  Islands,  Tropical  America,  Southern 
United  States,  Moluccas,  Australia,  Philippines,  Java,  Andaman 
Islands  and  North  Ghina;  SchasieheUa  (5  sp.),  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala and  Bahamas ;  Alcadia  (28  sp.),  Antilles ;  Oeorissa  (5  sp.) 
Moulmein  to  Burmah.  About  10  per  cent  of  new  species 
appear  to  have  been  since  described  in  the  larger  genera  of  this 
family. 

Oeneral  Observations  on  the  DistriJnition  of  the  Land  Afolltisea. 

A  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  the  families  and  genera 
of  land-shells  shows  us,  that  although  they  possess  some  special 
features,  yet  they  agree  in  many  respects  with  the  higher  animals 
in  their  limitation  by  great  natural  barriers,  such  as  oceans, 
deserts,  mountain  ranges,  and  climatal  zones.  A  remarkable 
point  in  the  distribution  of  these  animals,  is  the  number  of 
genera  which  have  a  very  limited  range,  and  also  the  prevalence 
of  genera  having  species  scattered,  as  it  were  at  random,  all 
over  the  eartL  No  less  than  14  genera  (or  about  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  number)  are  confined  to  the  Antilles,  whUe  the 
greater  part  of  the  sub-genera  of  modem  authors  are  restricted  to 
limited  areas. 

If  we  first  compare  the  New  World  with  the  Old,  we  find  the 
difference  as  regards  genera  quite  as  great  as  in  most  of  the 
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vertebrates.  In  the  Helicidae,  10  genera  are  confined  to  the 
ifew,  and  7  to  the  Old  World,  16  being  common  to  both.  In  the 
Opeiculata  the  number  of  genera  of  restricted  range  is  greater,— 
the  New  World  having  15,  the  Old  World  32  genera,  only  8  being 
common  to  both.  Of  the  New  World  genera  12  out  of  the  15  do 
not  occur  at  aU  in  South  America ;  and  of  those  of  the  Old 
World,  22  out  of  the  32  occur  in  a  single  r^on  only.  If  we 
take  the  northern  and  southern  division  proposed  by  Professor 
Huxley  (the  latter  comprising  the  Aiistralian  and  Neotropical 
regions),  we  find  a  much  less  well-marked  diversity.  Among 
the  HeUcidse  only  4  are  exclusively  northern,  8  southern ;  while 
among  the  Operculata  22  are  northern,  16  southern.  The  best 
way  to  compare  these  two  kinds  of  primary  division  will  be  to 
leave  out  all  those  genera  confined  to  a  single  region  each,  and 
to  take  account  only  of  those. characteristic  of  two  or  more  of  the 
combined  regions ;  which  will  evidently  show  which  division  is 
the  most  natural  one  for  this  group.    The  result  is  as  follows : — 

Gekera  common  to  two  or  moxus  Reoions  in,  and  confined  to,  each 

Primary  Division  or  the  Earth. 

HelieldsD  Operculata.  Totals. 

(Northern      .  .    0    .        .        .    0    .        .        .    0) 

( Southern      .        .        .    0    .        .        .     0    .        .        .    0  J 

(  Old  World  .        .        .    1    .        .        .  12    .        .        .  13 ) 
I  New  World  .        .    4    .        .        .     0    ,        .        .    4J 

We  find  then  that -the  northern  and  southern  division  of  the 
globe  is  not  at  all  supported  by  the  distribution  of  the  terrei^trial 
molluscs.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that .  the  connection  so 
apparent  in  many  groups  between  Australia  and  South  America 
is  so  scantily  indicated  here.  The  only  facts  supporting  it  seem 
to  be,  the  occurrence  of  GeotrocMis  (a  sub-genus  of  Helix)  in 
Brazil,  as  well  as  in  the  Austro-Malayan  and  West  Pacific  Islands 
and  North  Australia ;  and  of  Bulimus  in  the  same  two  parts  of 
the  globe,  but  peculiar  sub-genera  in  each.  But  in  neither  case 
is  there  any  afSnity  shown  between  the  temperate  portions  of  the 
two  regions,  so  that  we  must  probably  trace  this  resemblance  to 
some  more  ancient  diffusion  of  types  than  that  which  led  to  the 
similarity  of  plants  and  insects.     Still  more  curious  is  the  entire 
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absence  of  genera  confined  to,  and  characteristic  of  AMca  and 
India.  One  small  sub-genus  of  Helix,  (Bachis),  and  oneo{  Aeha- 
tina,  (Hornorus),  appear  to  have  this  distribution,^-a  fact  of  but 
little  significance  when  we  find  another  sub-genus  of  Helix, 
{Hapalvs),  common  and  confined  to  Guinea  and  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  and  when  we  consider  the  many  other  cases  of  scattered 
distribution  which  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  any  real  connection 
between  the  countries  implicated.  No  genus  is  confined  to  the 
Palsearctic  Und  Nearctic  regions  as  a  whola  A  large  number 
of  sub-genera,  many  of  them  of  considerable  extent,  are  peculiar 
to  one  or  other  of  these  negions,  but  only  3  sub-genera  of  Hdix 
and  2  6i  Pupa  are  common  and  peculiar  to  the  two  combined, 
and  these  are  always  such  as  have  an  Arctic  range  and  whose 
distribution  therefore  offers  no  difficulty. 

We  find,  then,  that  each  of  our  six  regions  and  almost  aU  of 
our  sub-regions  are  distinctly  confirmed  by  the  distribution  of  the 
terrestrial  mollusca ;  while  the  different  combinations  of  them 
which  have  at  various  times  been  suggested,  receive  little  or  no 
support  whatever.  Even  those  remarkably  isolated  sub-regions, 
Kew  Zealand  and  Madagascar,  have  no  strictly  peculiar  genera  of 
land-shells,  although  they  both  possess  several  peculiar  sub- 
genera; being  thus  inferior  in  isolation  to  some  single  West 
Indian  Islands,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  even  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Islands  (Canaries,  Madeira,  and  Azores),  each  of  which 
have  peculiar  genera.  This  of  course,  only  indicates  that  the 
means  by  which  land  mollusca  have  been  dispersed  are  some^ 
what  special  and  peculiar.  To  determine  in  what  this  speciality 
consists  we  must  consider  some  of  the  features  of  the  q>ecific 
distribution  of  this  group. 

The  lange  of  genera,  and  even  of  sub-genera  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  often  wide  and  erratic,  but  as  a  genend  rule  the  species 
have  a  veiy  restricted  area. 

Hardly  a  small  island  on  the  globe  but  has  some  land-shells 
peculiar  to  it.  Juan  Fernandez  has  20  species,  aU  peculiar. 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  have  109  peculiar  species  oiit  of  a  total 
of  134.  Every  little  valley,  plain,  or  hill-top,  in  the  Sandwich 
Jslands,  though  only  a  few  square  miles  in  extent,  has  its 
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peculiar  species  of  Aehatifietta,  Another  striking  feature  of  the 
distribution  of  land  molluscs,  is  the  richness  of  islands  as  com- 
pared with  continents.  The  Philippines  contain  more  species 
than  all  India ;  and  those  of  the  Antilles  according  to  Mr.  Bland 
almost  exactly  equal  the  numbers  found  in  the  entire  American 
continent  from  Greenland  to  Patagonia.  Taking  the  whole  world, 
it  appears  that  many  more  species  of  land-shells  are  found  iu  the 
islands  than  on  the  continents  of  the  globe,  a  peculiarity  that 
obtains  in  no  other  extensive  group  of  animals. 

Looking  at  these  facts  it  seems  probable,  that  the  air-breathing 
molluscs  have  been  chiefly  distributed  by  air-  or  water-carriage, 
rather  than  by  voluntary  dispersal  on  the  land.  Even  seas  and 
oceans  have  not  formed  impassable  barriers  to  their  division ; 
whereas  they  only  spread  on  dry  land  with  excessive  slowness  and 
difficulty.  The  exact  mode  in  which  their  diflusion  is  effected  isnot 
known,  and  it  may  depend  on  rare  and  exceptional  circumstances ; 
but  it  seems»  likely  to  occur  in  two  ways.  Snails  frequently 
conceal  themselves  in  crevices  of  trees  or  under  bark,  or  attach 
themselves  to  stems  or  foliage,  and  either  by  their  operculum  or 
mucous  diaphragm,  are  able  to  protect  themselves  from  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  salt  water  for  long  periods.  They  might  there- 
fore, under  favourable  conditions,  be  drifted  across  arms  of  the 
sea  or  from  island  to  island;  while  wherever  there  .are  laige 
rivers  and  occasional  floods,  they  would  by  similar  means  be 
widely  scattered  over  land  area&  Another  possible  mode  of  dis- 
tribution is  by  means  of  storms  and  hurricanes,  which  would 
carry  the  smaller  species  for  long  distances,  and  might  occasionally 
transport  the  eggs  of  the  larger  forms.  Aquatic  birds  might 
occasionally  get  both  shells  and  eggs  attached  to  their  feet  or 
their  plumage,  and  convey  them  across  a  wide  extent  of  sea 
But  whether  these,  or  some  other  unknown  agency  has  acted,  the 
facts  of  distribution  clearly  imply  that  some  means  of  transport 
over  water  is,  and  has  been,  the  chief  agent  in  the  distribution  of 
these  animals ;  but  that  its  action  is  very  rare  or  intermittent,  so 
that  its  effects  are  hardly  perceptible  in  the  distribution  of  single 
species. 

Another  important  factor  in  enabling  us  to  account  for  the 
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distribution  of  these  animals  is  the  geological  antiquity  of  the 
group,  and  the  amount  of  change  exhibited  in  time,  by  species 
and  genera.  Now  we  find  that  most  of  the  genera  of  land-shells 
range  back  to  the  Eocene  period,  while  those  inhabiting  fresh 
water  are  found  almost  unchanged  in  the  Wealden.  In  North 
America  a  species  of  Pupa  and  one  of  Zonites,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  coal  measures,  along  with  Labyrinthodonts ;  and 
this  fact  seems  to  imply,  that  many  more  terrestrial  molluscs 
would  be  discovered,  if  fresh-water  deposits,  made  under  favour- 
able conditions,  were  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  older 
rocks.  If  then  the  existing  groups  of  land-molluscs  are  of  such 
vast  antiquity,  and  possess  some  means,  however  rarely  occurring, 
of  crossing  seas  and  oceans,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  wide  and 
erratic  distribution  now  presented  by  so  many  of  the  groups ; 
and  we  must  not  expect  them  to  conform  very  closely  to  those 
regions  which  limit  the  range  of  animals  of  higher  oiganization 
and  less  antiquity.  • 

The  total  number  of  species  of  pulmoniferous  mollusca  is  about 
7,000,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Woodward,  brought  down 
to  1868  by  Mr.  Tate.  But  this  number  would  be  largely  in- 
creased if  the  estimates  of  specialists  were  taken.  Mr.  Woodward 
for  example,  gives  760  as  the  number  of  species  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands ;  whereas  Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  who  has  made  the 
shells  of  these  islands  a  special  study,  considers  that  there  were 
1,340  species  in  1866.  So,  the  land-shells  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  given  at  267;  but  Mr.  Gulick  has  added  120  species 
of  AchatineUidse,  bringing  the  niunbers  up  to  nearly  400, — but 
no  doubt  several  of  these  are  so  closely  related  that  many  con- 
chologists  would  class  them  as  varieties.  The  land-shell  fauna 
of  the  Antilles  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world, 
and  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  interesting  discussion 
by  Mr.  Bland  and  others.  This  fauna  differs  from  that  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  proportions  of  the  operculate  to 
the  inoperculate  shells.  The  Operculata  of  the  globe  are  about 
one-seventh,  the  Inoperculata  about  six-sevenths  of  the  whole ; 
and  some  general  approximation  to  this  proportion  (or  a  much 
smaller  one)  exists  in  almost  all  the  continents,  islands,  and 
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archipelagoes.  In  the  Philippines,  for  example;  the  proportion 
of  the  Operculata  is  a  little  more  than  one-seventh;  in  the 
Mauritius,  between  one^third  and  one-fourth;  in  Madeira,  one- 
fourteenth;  in  the  whole  American  continent  about  one-eighth ; 
but  when  we  come  to  the  Antilles  we  find  them  to  amount  to 
nearly  five-sixths/  about  half  the  Operculata  of  the  globe  being 
found  there ! 

Mr.  Bland  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  source  of  some  of  the 
chief  genera  found  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  on  the  principle 
that  "  each  genus  has  had  its  origin  where  the  greatest  number 
of  species  is  found ;"  and  then  proceeds  to  determine  that  some 
have  had  an  African,  some  an  Asiatic,  and  some  an  American 
origin,  while  others  are  truly  indigenous.  But  we  fear  there  is 
no  such  simple  way  of  arriving  at  so  important  a  result ;  and  in 
the  case  of  groups  of  extreme  antiquity  like  the  genera  of  mol- 
lusca,  it  would  seem  quite  as  possible  that  the  origin  of  a  genus 
is  generally  not  where  the  greatest  number  of  species  are  now 
found.  For  dtiring  the  repeated  changes  of  physical  conditions 
that  have  everywhere  occurred  since  the  Eocene  period  (to  go 
no  further  back)  eVeiy  genus  must  have  made  extensive  migra- 
tions, and  have  often  become  largely  developed  in  some  other 
district  than  that  in  which  it  £rst  appeared.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
we  not  unfrequently  find  fossil  shells  where  the  species  and  even 
the  genus  now  no  longer  exists ;  as  Auricvia,  found  fossil  in 
Europe,  but  only  living  in  the  Malay  and  Pacific  Islands ;  Anas- 
toma  and  Megaspira,  now  peculiar  to  Brazil,  but  fossil  in  the 
Eocene  of  France ;  and  Proserpina  of  the  West  Indies,  found  in 
the  Eocene  formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  only  means  by 
which  the  origin  of  a  genus  can  satisfactorily  be  arrived  at,  is  by 
tracing  back  its  fossil  remains  step  by  step  to  an  earlier  form; 
and  this  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  doing  in  the  case  of 
the  land-sheUs.  Taking  existing  species  as  our  guide  we  should 
certainly  have  imagined  that  the  genus  E^us  originated  in 
Africa  or  Central  Asia;  but  recent  discoveries  of  numerous 
extinct  species  and  of  less  specialized  forms  of  the  same  type, 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  originated  in  North  America,  and  that 
the  whole  tribe  of  "  horses  "  may  be,  for  anything  we  yet  know 
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to  the  contraiy,  recent  immigrants  into  the  Old  World !  This 
example  alone  must  convince  us,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  a  genus,  from  the  distribution 
of  existing  species  only. 

The  general  conclusion  we  arrive  at,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  the  existing  distribution  of  the  genera 
and  higher  groups  of  the  terrestrial  mollusca  are  so  complex,  and 
havi3  acted  through  such  long  periods,  that  most  of  the  barriers 
which  limit  the  range  of  other  terrestrial  animals  do  not  apply  to 
them,  although  the  species  are,  in  most  cases,  strictly  limited 
by  them.  Some  means  of  diffiisioh — ^which,  though  probably 
acting  very  slowly  and  at  long  intervals,  and  more  powerfully 
on  continents  than  between  islands,  is  yet  highly  efficient  when 
we  consider  the  long  duration  of  genera — ^has,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  dispersed  them  across  continents,  seas,  and  oceans.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  moimtain  barriers  which  separate  many 
groups  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  are  generally  less  ancient  than 
the  genera  of  land-shells,  which  are  thus  often  distributed  inde- 
pendently of  them.  In  order  to  compare  the  distribution  of  the 
terrestrial  mollusca  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  land  animals 
generally,  we  must  take  genera  of  the  former  as  equivalent  to 
family  groups  of  the  latter ;  and  we  shall,  I  believe,  then  find 
that  the  distribution  of  the  sub-genera  and  smaller  groups  of 
species  do  accord  mainly  with  those  divisions  of  the  earth  into 
regions  and  sub-regions  which  we  have  here  indicated.  Mr. 
Harper  Pease,  in  a  communication  on  Polynesian  Land  SheUs 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1871  (p.  449), 
marks  out  the  limits  of  the  Polynesian  sub-region,  so  as  exactly 
to  agree  with  that  arrived  at  here  from  a  consideration  of  the 
distribution  of  vertebrata ;  and  he  says  that  this  sub-region,  (or 
region,  as  he  terms  it)  is  distinctly  characterised  by  its  land- 
shells  from  all  the  surrounding  regions.  The  genera  (or  sub- 
genera) ParttUa,  Pitys,  Achatinella,  Palaina,  OmpJudoiropu, 
and  many  others,  are  either  wholly  confined  to  this  sub^region 
or  highly  characteristic  of  it.  Mr.  Binney,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Air-breathing  Molluscs  of  North  America,  marks  out  our 
Kearctic  region  (with  almost  identical  limits)  as  most  clearly 
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characterised  He  also  arrives  at  a  series  of  sub-divisions, 
which  generally  (though  not  exactly)  agree  with  the  sub-regions 
which  I  have  here  adopted.  The  Palsearctic,  the  Ethiopian,  and 
the  Oriental  regions,  are  also  generally  admitted  to  be  well 
characterised  by  their  terrestrial  molluscs.  There  only  remain 
the  Australian  and  the  Neotropical  r^ons,  in  which  some  want 
of  homogeneity  is  apparent,  owing  to  the  vast  development  and 
specialisation  of  certain  groups  in  the  islands  which  belong  to 
these  regions.  The  Antilles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Polyne- 
sian Islands,  on  the  other,  are  so  rich  in  land-shells  and 
possess  so  many  peculiar  forms,  that,  judged  by  these  alone, 
they  must  form  primary  instead  of  secondary  divisions.  We 
have,  however,  already  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of  any 
such  partial  systems  of  zoological  geography,  and  the  causes 
have  been  sufficiently  indicated  which  have,  in  the  case  of 
land-shells  as  of  insects,  produced  certain  special  features  of 
distribution. 

We  therefore  venture  to  hope,  that  conchologists  will  give  us 
the  advantage  of  their  more  full  and  accurate  knowledge  both  of 
the  classification  and  distribution  of  this  interesting  group  of 
animals,  not  to  map  out  new  sets  of  r^ons  for  themselves,  but 
to  show  what  kind  of  barriers  have  been  most  efficient  in 
limiting  the  range  of  species,  and  how  their  distribution  is 
actually  effected,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  whatever  dis- 
crepancies exist  between  the  actual  distribution  of  land-shells 
land  that  of  the  higher  animals. 


Order  IIL—OPISTHO-BBANCHIATA. 

There  are  ten  families  in  this  order,  all  of  which,  as  far  as 
known,  are  widely  or  universally  distributed.  Some  of  them 
are  found  fossil,  ranging  back  to  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  They 
are  commonly  termed  Searslugs,  and  have  either  a  thin  small 
shell  or  none.  We  shall  therefore  simply  enumerate  the  families, 
with  the  number  of  genera  and  species  as  given  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ward. 
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Family  31.— TORNATELLIDiE.  (7  Genera,  62  Species  living, 
166fo88iL) 

Family  32.— BULLIDiE.    (12  Genera,  168  Species  living, 
88  fossil.) 

« 

Family  33.— APHYSIADiE.    (8  Genera,  84  Species  living, 
4  fossil.) 

Family  34— PLEUROBRANCHID^.    (7  Genera,  28  Species 
living,  5  fossil.) 

Family  35.— PHYLLIDIADiE.    (4  Genera,  14  Species  living, 
0  fossil.) 

Family  36.— DOEIDiE.    (23  Genera,  160  Species  living,  0 
fossil) 

Family  37.— TRITONIADiE.    (9  Genera,  38  Species  living, 
0  fossil) 

Family  38.— iEOLIDiE.    (14  Genera,  101  Species  living,  0 
fossil) 

Family  39.— PHYLLYEHOID^    (1  Genus,  6  Species  living, 
0  fossil.) 

Family  40.— ELYSIADiE.    (5  Genera,  13  Species  living,  0 
fossil) 
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Order  IV.—NUCLEO'BRANCHIATA. 

These  are  oceanic,  swimming  molluscs,  of  a  delicate  texture. 
They  are  found  in  all  warm  seas,  and  range  back  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  epoch.    There  are  only  two  families. 

Family  41.— FIROLID^E.  (2  Genera,  33  Species  Uving,  1 
fossil.) 

• 

Family  42.— ATLANTID^  (5  Genera,  22  Species  living, 
159  fossa) 


Class.— PTEROPODA. 

These  are  swimming,  oceanic  mollusca,  inhabiting  both  Arctic, 
Temperate,  and  Tropical  seas.  The  three  families'  have  each  a 
wide  distribution  in  all  the  great  oceans.  They  range  back  to 
the  Silurian  period. 

Family  1.— HTALEED^.  (9  Genera,  52  Species  living, 
95  fossil) 

Family  2.— LIMACINIDiE.  (4  Genera,  19  Species  living,  0 
fossil) 

Family  3.— CLIONIDiE.  (4  Genera,  14  Species  living,  0 
fossil) 
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Class.— BRACHIOPODA. 

These  are  sedentary^  bivalve,  marine  mollusca,  having  laterally 
symmetrical  shells,  but  with  unequal  valves.  Both  in  space  and 
time  they  are  the  most  widely  distributed  molluscs.  They  are 
found  in  aU  seas,  and  at  all  depths ;  and  when  any  of  the  famih'es 
or  genera  have  a  restricted  range,  it  seems  to  be  due  to  our  im- 
perfect knowledge,  rather  than  to  any  real  geographical  limita- 
tions. In  time  they  range  back  to  the  Cambrian  formation,  and 
seem  to  have  had  their  maximum  development  in  the  Silurian 
period.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  for  our  purpose,  to  do 
more  than  give  the  names  of  the  fiEtmilies  with  the  numbers  of 
the  genera  and  species,  as  before. 

Family  1.— TEREBRATULIDiE.  (5  Genera,  67  Species 
living,  340  fossil.) 

Family  2.— SPIEIFEEIDiE.  (4  Genera,  0  Species  Uving, 
380  fossil) 

Faboly  3.— EHTNCHONELLEDiE.  (3  Genera,  4  Species 
living,  422  fossil.) 

Family  4.—0RTHID^.  (4  Genera,  0  Species  living,  328 
fossil.) 

Family  5.— PRODUCTID  JE.  (3  Genera,  0  Species  living,  146 
fossil.) 

Family  6.— CRANIADA  (1  Genus,  5  Species  living,  37 
fossil) 

Family  7.— DISCINID^.  (2  Genera,  10  Species  Kving,  90 
fossil) 

Family  8.— LINGULIDiE.  (2  Genera,  1 6  Species  living,  99 
fossil.) 
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Class.— CONCHIFEKA. 

The  Conchiferay  or  ordinaiy  Bivalve  Molluscs,  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Brachiopoda  by  having  their  shells  laterally 
tmsymmetrical,  while  the  valves  are  generally  (but  not  always) 
equal.  They  are  mostly  marine,  but  a  few  inhabit  fresh  water. 
As  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  families  presents  points  of 
interest,  we  shall  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  marine 
G^teropoda. 

Family  l.-OSTKEIDigE.    (5  Genera,  426  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Ostreidae,  including  the  Oysters  and  Scal- 
lops, are  found  in  all  seas,  Arctic  as  well  as  Tropical  There  are 
nearly  1,400  species  fossil,  ranging  back  to  the  Carboniferous 
period. 

Family  2.— AVICULIDiE.    (3  Genera,  94  Species.) 

Distribution, — ^The  Aviculidse,  or  Wing-shells  and  Pearl 
Oysters,  are  characteristic  of  Tropical  and  warm  seas,  a  few  only 
ranging  into  temperate  regions.  Nearly  700  fossil  species  are 
known  from  various  formations  ranging  back  to  the  Devonian, 
and  Lower  Silurian. 

Family  3.— MYTILIDiE.    (3  Genera,  217  Species.) 

Distribution.— The  Mytilidse,  or  Mussels,  have  a  world-wide 
distribution.  There  is  one  fresh-water  species,  which  inhabits 
the  Volga.  There  are  about  350  fossil  species,  ranging  back  to 
the  Carboniferous  epoch. 
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Fabcily  4— ARCADiE.     (6  Genera,  360  Species.) 

Distribution. — ^The  Arcadae  are  universally  distributed,  and 
are  most  abundant  in  warm  seas.  The  genus  Leda  is,  however, 
abundant  in  Arctic  and  Temperate  regions,  and  Solendla  is  con- 
fined to  the  South  Temperate  zone.  There  are  near  1,200  fossil 
species,  found  in  all  strata  as  low  as  the  Lower  Silurian. 

I 

Family  5.— TRIGONI ADiE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  living  TrigonicB  are  confined  to  Australia, 
but  there  are  5  other  genera  fossil,  containing  about  150  species, 
and  found  in  various  formations  from  the  Chalk  to  the  Lower 
Silurian. 

Family  6.— UNIONIDiE.    (7  Genera,  549  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Unionidse,  or  Fresh-water  Mussels,  are 
found  in  all  the  fresh  waters  of  the  globe,  but  some  of  the  genera 
are  restricted.  *  Castalia,  Mycetopvs  and  Mvileria  are  confined  to 
the  rivers  of  South  America ;  Anodon,  to  the  Nearctic  and  Palae- 
arctic  regions ;  Iridind,  and  Etheria,  to  the  rivers  of  Africa ; 
Unio  has  a  universal  distribution,  but  is  especially  abundant  in 
North  America.  About  60  fossil  species  are  found  in  the  Tertiary 
and  Wealden  formations. 


Family  7.— CHAMID^    (1  Genus,  50  Speciea) 

Distribution. — The  ChamidsB,  or  Giant  Clams,  are  confined 
to  Tropical  seas,  chiefly  among  coral  reefs.  There  are  two  other 
genera  and  62  species  fossil,  ranging  from  the  Chalk  to  the 
Oolite  formations. 

Family  8.— HIPPURITIDiE.     (5  Genera,  l03  Species.) 
Fossils  of  doubtful  affinity,  from  the  Chalk  formation. 
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Family  9.— TRIDACNID^    (1  Genus,  8  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Tridacnidse,  or  Clam-shells,  are  of  very 
large  size,  and  are  confined  to  the  Tropical  regions  of  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  A  few  species  have  been  found  fossil  in  the 
Miocene  formation. 


Family  10.— CARDIADiE.    (1  Genus,  200  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Cardiadse,  or  Cockles,  are  of  world-wide 
distribution.  Another  genus  is  fossil,  and  nearly  400  fossil 
species  are  known,  ranging  back  to  the  Upper  Silurian  forma- 
tioa 

Family  11.— LUCINIDiE.    (8  Genera,  178  Speciea) 

Distribution, — ^The  Lucinidse  inhabit  the  Tropical  and  Tem- 
perate seas  of  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  genus  Corhis  is  con- 
fined to  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Montacuta  and  Leptan, 
to  the  Atlantic.  There  are  nearly  500  extinct  species,  ranging 
firom  the  Tertiary  back  to  the  Silurian  formation. 

Fabply  12.— CYCLADIDiE.     (3  Genera,  176  Species.) 

Distribution. — ^The  Cycladidse  are  small  fresh-  or  brackish- 
water  shells  found  all  over  the  globe.  The  genus  Cyclas  is  most 
abundant  in  the  North  Temperate  zone,  while  Cyrena  inhabits 
the  warmer  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  is  absent  fi*om 
the  West  Coast  of  America.  There  are  about  150  species  fossil, 
ranging  back  from  the  Pliocene  to  the  Wealden  formations. 

Family  13.— CYPRINIDiE.    (10  Genera,  176  Species). 

Distribution. — Universal.  Cyprina  and  Astarte  are  Arctic 
and  North  Temperate ;  Cardita  is  Tropical  and  South  Temperate. 
There  are  several  extinct  genera  and  about  1,000  species  found 
in  all  formations  as  far  back  as  the  Lower  Silurian. 
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Family  14— VENEKIDiE,    (10  Genera,  600  Speciea) 

Distribution. — UnivereaL  Lucinopsis  is  confined  to  the 
North  Atlantic ;  Olaticaneza  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  the  Orien- 
tal region ;  Meroe  and  Trigana  to  warm  seas.  There  are  about 
350  fossil  species,  ranging  back  to  the  Oolitic  period. 

Family  15.— MACTRIDiE.     (5  Genera,  147  Species.) 

Distribution. — ^All  seas,  but  more  abundant  in  the  Tropics. 
OnatJiodon  is  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  Anatmdla  in  the 
Oriental  region.  There  are  about  60  fossil  species,  ranging  bac]( 
to  the  Carboniferous  period. 

Family  16.— TELLINIDiE.    (11  Genera,  560  Species.) 

^  Distribution. — ^All  seas ;  most  abundant  in  the  Tropics. 
Galatea  is  confined  to  African  rivers.  There  are"  about  60  fossil 
q)ecies,  mostly  Tertiary,  but  ranging  back  to  the  Carboniferous 
period* 

Family  17.— SOUaSTIDiE.    (3  Genera,  63  Species.) 

Distribution.—^  Temperate  and  Tropical  seas.    There  are 
80  fossil  speciea  which  range  back  to  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 

Family  18.— MYACIDiB.    (6  Genera,  121  Species.) 

.  Distribution. — All  seas.  Panopasa  inhabits  both  North  and 
South  Temperate  seas ;  Glycimeris,  Arctic  seas.  There  are  near 
350  fossil  species,  ranging  back  to  the  Lower  Oolite  formatioa   * 

Family  19.— ANATINID^E.     (8  Genera,  246  Species.) 

Distribution. — ^All  seas.  Pholadomycx:  is  from  Tropical  Africa ; 
Myadora  from  the  Western  Pacific ;  Myoehama  and  Cluimostnea 
are  Australian.    There  are  about  400  fossil  species,  ranging  back 
.  to  the  Lower  Silurian  formation. 
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Family  20.— GASTROCHJENIDiE.    (5  Genera,  40  Species.) 

Distribution.— Temperate  and  warm  seas.  Aspergillum  ranges 
fix)m  the  Red  Sea  to  New  Zealand.  There  are  35.  fossil  species, 
ranging  back  to  the  Lower  Oolite. 

Family  21.— PHOLADID.E.     (4  Genera,  81  Species.) 

Distribution. — ^These  burrowing  molluscs  inhabit  all  Tempe- 
rate and  warm  seas  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand.  There  are 
about  50  fossil  species,  ranging  back  to  the  epoch  of  the  lias. 

General  Remarks  on  the  IHstriimtion  of  the  Marine  Molltisca. 

The  marine  Mollusca  are  remarkable  for  their  usually  wide 
distribution.  About  48  of  the  families  are  cosmopolitan,  rang- 
ing over  both  hemispheres,  and  in  cold  as  well  as  warm  seas. 
About  15  are  restricted  to  the  warmer  seas  of  the  globe ;  but 
several  of  these  extend  ifrom  Norway  to  New  Zealand,  a  distri- 
bution which  may  be  called  universal,  and  only  2  or  3  are 
absolutely  confined  to  Tropical  seas.  Two  small  families  only, 
are  confined  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Marine  fishes, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  a  much  less  cosmopolitan  character,  no 
less  than  30  families  having  a  limited  distribution,  while  50 
are  universal  Some  of  these  30  families  are  confined  to  the 
Northern  seas,  some  to  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  and  a 
considerable  number  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Western  Pacific. 
Many  of  these  families,  it  is  true,  are  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  MoUusca,  which  seem  to  possess  very  few  of  those  small 
isolated  families  of  two  or  three  species  only,  which  abound  in 
all  the  Vertebrate  classes.  These  difiTerences  are  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  higher  organisation  of  fishes,  which  renders  them 
more  susceptible  to  changed  conditions  of  life  ;  and  this  is  indi- 
cated by  the  much  less  antiquity  of  existing  families  of  fishes, 
the  greater  part  of  which  do  not  date  back  beyond  the  Cretaceous 
epoch,  and  many  of  them  only  to  the  Eocena  In  striking  con- 
trast we  have  the  vast  antiquity  of  most  of  the  families  of  Mol- 
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losca,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  of  their  range  taken  from 
Mr.  Woodward's  work,  but  re-arranged,  and  somewhat  modified. 
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Nor  is  this  enormous  antiquity  confined  to  family  types  alone. 
Many  genera   are   equally   ancient.     The  genus   LingvJa   has 
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existed  from  the  earliest  Palaeozoic  times  down  to  the  present 
day  ;  while  Terehratula,  Rhynchondla,  Discina,  NatUUvi,  Natica, 
Pleurotomaria,  Fatella,  Dentalium,  Mytilus  and  many  other 
living  forms,  range  back  to  the  Palaeozoic  epoch.  That  groups 
of  such  immense  antiquity,  and  having  power  to  resist  such  vast 
changes  of  external  conditions  as  they  must  have  been  subject 
to,  should  now  be  widely  distributed,  is  no  more  than  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  sub-genera 
and  species,  that  we  can  expect  the  influcDce  of  recent  geological 
or  climatal  changes  to  be  manifest ;  and  it  must  be  left  to  special 
students  to  work  out  the  details  of  their  distribution,  with 
reference  to  the  general  principles  found  to  obtain  among  the 
more  highly  organised  animals. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

SUMMARY   OF  THE   DISTRIBUTION,  AND    LINES    OF    MIGRATION,  OF 

THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES  OF  ANIMALS. 

Having  already  given  summaries  of  the  distribution  of  the 
several  orders,  and  of  some  of  the  classes  of  land  animals,  we 
propose  here  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  special 
phenomena  presented  by  the  more  important  groups,  and  to 
indicate  where  possible,  the  general  lines  of  migration  by  which 
they  have  become  dispersed  over  wide  areas. 

Mammalia. 

This  class  is  very  important,  and  its  past  history  is  much 
better  known  than  that  of  most  others.  We  shall  therefore 
briefly  summarise  the  results  we  have  arrived  at  from  our  ex- 
amination of  the  distribution  of  extinct  and  living  forms  of 
each  order. 

Primates. — ^This  order,  being  pre-eminently  a  tropical  one, 
became  separated  into  two  portions,  inhabiting  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres  respectively,  at  a  very  early  epoch.  In 
consequence  of  this  separation  it  has  diverged  more  radically 
than  most  other  orders,  so  that  the  two  American  families,  Cebidse 
and  Hapalidse,  are  widely  differentiated  from  the  Apes,  Monkeys, 
and  Lemurs  of  the  Old  World.  The  Lemurs  were  probably  still 
more  ancient,  but  being  much  lower  in  organisation,  they 
became  extinct  in  most  of  the  areas  where  the  higher  forms  of 
Primates  became  developed.  Bemains  found  in  the  Eocene 
formation  indicate,  that   the   North  American  and  European 
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Primates  had,  even  at  that  early  epoch,  diverged  into  distinct 
series,  so  that  we  must  probably  look  back  to  the  secondary 
period  for  the  ancestral  form  from  which  the  entire  order  was 
developed. 

Chiraptera. — These  are  also  undoubtedly  very  ancient.  The 
most  generalised  forms — the  Vespertilionidse  and  Noctilionidse — 
are  the  most  widely  distributed ;  while  special  t}rpes  have  arisen 
in  America,  and  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Bemains  found  in 
the  Upper  Eocene  formation  of  Europe  differ  little  from  species 
still  living  in  the  same  couotries ;  so  that  we  can  form  no  con- 
jecture as  to  the  origin  or  migration  of  the  group.  Their  power 
of  flight  would,  however,  enable  them  rapidly  to  spread  over 
all  the  great  continents  of  the  globe. 

Insectivora, — This  very  ancient  group,  now  probably  verging 
towards  extinction,  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  Northern 
continent,  and  never  to  have  reached  Australia  or  South  America. 
It  may,  however,  have  become  extinct  in  the  latter  country 
owing  to  the  competition  of  the  numerous  Edentata.  The  In- 
sectivora now  often  maintain  themselves  amidst  more  highly 
developed  forms,  by  means  of  some  special  protection.  Some 
burrow  in  the  earth, — like  the  moles  ;  others  have  a  spiny  cover- 
ing,— as  the  hedgehogs  and  several  of  the  Centetidee ;  others 
are  aquatic, — as  the  Potamogale  and  the  desman ;  others  have  a 
nauseous ^)dour,— as  the  shrews;  while  there  are  several  which 
seem  to  be  preserved  by  their  resemblance  to  higher  forms, — as 
the  elephant-shrews  to  jerboas,  and  the  tupaias  to  squirrels. 
The  same  need  of  protection  is  shown  by  the  numerous  Insecti- 
vora inhabiting  Madagascar,  where  the  competing  forms  are 
few;  and  by  one  lingering  in  the  Antilles,  where  there  are 
hardly  any  other  mammalia. 

Camivora. — Although  perhaps  less  ancient  than  the  preced- 
ing, this  form  of  mammal  is  far  more  highly  organised,  and  ^ 
from  its  earliest  appearance  appears  to  have  become  dominant 
in  the  world.  It  would  therefore  soon  spread  widely,  and 
diverge  into  the  various  specialised  types  represented  by  exist- 
ing families.  Most  of  these  appear  to  have  originated  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  only  Camivora  occurring  in  North 
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American  Miocene  deposits  being  ancestral  forms  of  Canidse 
and  Felidae.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  order  had 
attained  a  considerable  development  before  it  reached  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Procyonidse,  now  coniSned  to 
America,  are  not  very  ancient ;  and  the  occurrence  of  a  few 

'  allied  forms  in  the  Himalayas  {^lurua  and  .^uropuLs)  render 
it  probable  that  their  common  ancestors  entered  North  America 
from  the  Palaearctic  region  during  the  Miocene  period,  but  being 
a  rather  low  type  they  have  succumbed  under  the  competition  of 
higher  forms  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Bears 
and  Weasels  are  probably  still  more  recent  emigrants  to 
America.  The  aquatic  camivora  (Seals,  &c.)  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  more  widely  and  uniformly  distributed,  but  there  is 
little  evidence  to  show  at  what  period  the  type  was  first 
developed. 

Uhgulata, — These  are  the  dominant  vegetable-feeders  of  the 
great  continents,  and  they  have  steadily  increased  in  numbers 
and  in  specialisation  from  the  oldest  Tertiary  times  to  the 
present  day»  Being  generally  of  larger  size  and  less  active 
than  the  Camivora,  they  have  somewhat  more  restricted  powers 
of  dispersal  We  have  good  evidence  that  their  wide  range  over 
the  globe  is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon.  Tapirs  and 
Llamas  have  probably  not  long  inhabited  South  America,  while 
Bhinoceroses  and  Antelopes  were  once,  perhaps,  unknown  in 
Africa,  although  abounding  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Swine  are 
one  of  the  most  ancient  types  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  their 
great  hardiness,  their  omnivorous  diet,  and  their  powers  of 
swimming,  have  led  to  their  wide  distribution.  The  sheep  and 
goats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  perhaps  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  Ungulata,  and  they  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
Palaearctic  region  at  a  time  when  its  climate  already  ap- 
proximated to  that  which    now    prevails.     Hence  they  are 

*  pre-eminently  a  Temperate    group,    never  found  within  the 
Tropics  except  upon  a  few  mountain  ranges. 

Prdboscidea, — These  huge  animals  (the  Elephants  and  Masto- 
dons) appear  to  have  originated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Palaearctic  region,   but  they  soon   spread  over  all  the  great 
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continents,  even  reaching  the  southern  extremity  of  America. 
Their  extinction  has  probably  depended  more  on  physical  than 
on  organic  changes,  and  we  can  clearly  trace  their  almost  total 
disappearance  to  the  effects  of  the  Glacial  epoch. 

JBoderUia. — Eodents  are  a  very  dominant  group,  and  a  very 
ancient  ona  Owing  to  their  small  size  and  rapid  powers  of 
increase,  they  soon  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  globe, 
whence  has  resulted  a  great  specialisation  of  family  types  in 
the  South  American  continent  which  remained  so  long  isolated. 
They  are  capable  of  Kving  wherever  there  is  any  kind  of 
vegetable  food,  hence  their  range  will  be  determined  rather  by 
organic  than  by  physical  conditions ;  and  the  occupation  of  a 
country  by  enemies  or  by  competing  forms,  is  probably  the  chief 
cause  which  has  prevented  many  of  the  families  from  acquiring 
a  wide  range.  The  occurrence  of  isolated  species  of  the  South 
American  families,  Octodontidse  and  Echimyidse  in  the  Ethiopian 
and  Pakearctic  regions,  is  an  indication  that  the  range  of  many 
of  the  families  has  recently  become  less  extensive. 

Edentata, — These  singular  and  lowly-organised  animals  ap- 
pear to  have  become  almost  restricted  to  the  two  great  Southern 
lands — South  Africa  and  South  America — at  an  early  period ; 
and,  being  there  free  from  the  competition  of  higher  forms, 
developed  a  number  of  remarkable  types  often  of  huge  size,  of 
which  the  Megatherium  is  one  of  the  best  known.  The  incur- 
sion of  the  highly-organised  Ungulates  and  Camivora  into 
Africa  during  the  Miocene  epoch,  probably  exterminated  most 
of  them  in  that  continent ;  but  in  America  they  continued  in 
full  force  down  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period ;  and  even  now,  the 
comparatively  diminutive  Sloths,  Ant-eaters,  and  Armadillos, 
fonn  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  fauna. 

MarsupicUia  and  Monotremata, — These,  are  probably  the 
representatives  of  the  most  ancient  and  lowly-organised  types 
of  mammal  They  once  existed  in  the  northern  continents, 
whence  they  spread  into  Australia;  and  being  isolated,  and 
preserved  from  the  competition  of  the  higher  forms  which  soon 
'arose  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  developed  into  a 
variety  of  types,  which,    however,   still    preserve    a  general 
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uniformity  of  organisation.  One  family,  which  continued  to 
exist  in  Europe  till  the  latter  part  of  the  Miocene  period, 
reached  America,  and  has  there  been  preserved  to  our  day. 

Lines  of  Migration  of  the  Mammalicu — The  whole  series  of 
phenomena  presented  by  the  distribution  of  the  Mammalia, 
looked  at  broadly,  are  in  harmony  with  the  view  that  the  great 
continents  and  oceans  of  our  own  epoch  have  been  in  existence, 
with  comparatively  small  changes,  during  all  Tertiary  timea 
Each  one  of  them  has,  no  doubt,  undergone  considerable  modifi- 
cations in  its  area,  its  altitude,  and  in  its  connection  with  other 
lands.  Yet  some  considerable  portion  of  each  continent  has, 
probably,  long  existed  in  its  present  position,  while  the  great 
oceans  seem  to  have  occupied  the  same  depressions  of  the 
earth's  crust  (varied,  perhaps,  by  local  elevations  and  sub- 
sidences) during  all  this  vast  period  of  tima  Hence,  allowing 
for  the  changes  of  which  we  have  more  or  less  satisfietctory 
evidence,  the  migrations  of  the  chief  mammalian  types  can  be 
pretty  clearly  traced.  Some,  owing  to  their  small  size  and 
great  vitality,  have  spread  to  almost  all  the  chief  land  masses ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  orders  have  a  more  restricted  range. 
All  the  evidence  at  our  command  points  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  as  the  birth-place  of  the  class,  and  probably  of  all 
the  orders.  At  a  very  early  period  the  land  communication 
with  Australia  was  cut  o£P,  and  has  never  been  renewed;  so 
that  we  have  here  preserved  for  us  a  sample  of  one  or  more 
of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  mammal.  Somewhat  later  the 
union  with  South  America  and  South  Africa  was  severed; 
and  in  both  these  countries  we  have  samples  of  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  stage  of  mammalian  development  Later  still, 
the  union  by  a  northern  route  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres  appears  to  have  been  broken,  partly  by  a  physical 
separation,  but  almost  as  effectually  by  a  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture. About  the  same  period  the  separation  of  the  Paksarctic 
region  from  the  Oriental  was  effected,  by  the  rise  of  the 
Himalayas  and  the  increasing  contrast  of  climate;  while  the 
formation  of  the  great  desert-belts  of  the  Sahara,  Arabia,* 
Persia,  and  Central  Asia,  helped  to  complete  the  separation  of 
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the  Temperate  and  Tropical  zones,  and  to  render  further  intermi- 
gration  almost  impossible. 

In  a  few  cases — of  which  the  Eodents  in  Australia  and  the 
pigs  in  Austro-Malaya  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  examples 
— the  distribution  of  land-mammals  has  been  effected  by  a  sea- 
passage  either  by  swimming  or  on  floating  vegetation ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  migrations  of  mammalia  have 
taken  place  over  the  land;  and  their  presence  on  islands  is, 
therefore,  a  clear  indication  that  these  have  been  once  connected 
with  a  <;ontinent.  The  present  class  of  animals  thus  affords  the 
best  evidence  of  the  p^t  history  of  the  land  surface  of  our 
globe ;  and  we  have  chiefly  relied  upon  it  in  sketching  out  (in 
Part  III.)  the  probable  changes  which  each  of  our  great  regions 
has  undergone. 

Birds, 

Although  birds  are,  of  all  land-vertebrates,  the  best  able  to 
cross  seas  and  oceans,  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  main 
features  of  their  distribution  correspond  with  those  of  the  Mam- 
malia. South  America  possesses  the  low  Formicaroid  type  of 
Passeres, — ^which,  compared  with  the  more  highly  developed 
forms  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  is  analogous  to  the  Cebidae 
and  Hapalidse  as  compared  with  the  Old  World  Apes  and  Mon- 
keys ;  while  its  Cracidse  as  compared  with  the  Pheasants  and 
Grouse,  may  be  considered  parallel  to  the  Edentata  as  compared 
with  the  Ungulates  of  the  Old  World.  The  Marsupials  of 
America  and  Australia,  are  paralleled  among  birds,  in  the  Stru- 
thionidse  and  Megapodiidse ;  the  Lemurs  and  Insectivora  pre- 
served in  Madagascar  are  represented  by  the  Mascarene  DididsB ; 
the  absence  of  Deer  and  Bears  from  Africa  is  analogous  to  the 
absence  of  Wrens,  Creepers,  and  Pheasants ;  whUe  the  African 
Hyracidse  and  GhrysochloridaB  among  mammals,  may  well  be 
compared  with  the  equally  peculiar  Goliidse  and  Musophagidse 
among  birds. 

From  these  and  many  other  similarities  of  distribution,  it  is 
Qlear  that  birds  I^ave,  as  a  rule,  followed  the  same  great  lines  of 
migration  as  mammalia ;  and  that  oceans,  seas,  and  deserts,  have 
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always  to  a  great  extent  limited  their  range.  Yet  these  barriers 
have  not  been  absolute ;  and  in  the  course  of  ages  birds  have 
been  able  to  reach  almost  every  habitable  land  upon  the  globe. 
Hence  have  arisen  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
phenomena  of  distribution ;  aild  many  islands,  which  are  entirely 
destitute  of  mammalia,  or  possess  a  very  few  species,  abound  in 
birds,  often  of  peculiar  types  and  remarkable  for  some  unusual 
character  or  habit.  Striking  examples  of  such  interesting  bird- 
faunas  are  those  of  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
Galapagos,  the  Mascarene  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  An- 
tilles ;  while  even  small  and  remote  islets, — such  as  Juan  Fer- 
nandez and  Norfolk  Island,  have  more  light  thrown  upon  their 
past  history  by  means  of  their  birds,  than  by  any  other  portion 
of  their  scanty  fauna. 

Another  peculiar  feature  in  the  distribution  of  this  class  is 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  certain  groups  and  cei-tain 
external  characteristics,  have  become  developed  in  islands, 
where  the* smaller  and  less  powerful  birds  have  been  pro- 
tected from  the  incursions  of  mammalian  enemies,  and  where 
rapacious  birds — which  seem  to  some  d^ree  dependent  on  the 
abundance  of  mammalia — are  also  scarce.  Thus,  we  have  the 
Pigeons  and  the  Parrots  most  wonderfully  developed  in  the 
Australian  region,  which  is  pre-eminently  insular;  and  both 
these  groups  here  acquire  conspicuous  colours  very  unusual,  or 
altogether  absent,  elsewhere.  Similar  colours  (black  and  red) 
appear,  in  the  same  two  groups,  in  the  distant  Mascarene  islands; 
while  in  the  Antilles  the  parrots  have  often  white  heads,  a 
character  not  found  in  the  allied  species  on  the  South  American 
continent.  Crests,  too,  are  largely  developed,  in  both  these 
groups,  in  the  Australian  region  only ;  and  a  crested  parrot  for- 
merly lived  in  Mauritius, — a  coincidence  too  much  like  that  of 
the  colours  as  above  noted,  to  be  considered  accidental 

Again,  birds  exhibit  to  us  a  remarkable  contrast  as  r^ards 
the  oceanic  islands  of  tropical  and  temperate  latitudes;  for 
while  most  of  the  former  present  hardly  any  cases  of  speciiSc 
identity  with  the  birds  of  adjacent  continents,  the.  latter  often 
show  hardly  any  differences.     The  Galapagos  and  Madagascar 
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are  examples  of  the  first-named  peculiarity ;  the  Azores  and  the 
Bermudas   of   the    last ;    and  the    difference    can  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  frequency  and  violence  of  storms  in  the  one  case 
and  to  the  calms  or  steady  breezes  in  the  other. 

It  appears  then,  that  although  birds  do  not  afford  us  the  same 
convincing  proof  of  the  former  union  of  now  disjoined  lands  as 
we  obtain  from  mammals,  yet  they  give  us  much  curious  and 
suggestive  information  as  to  the  various  and  complex  modes  in 
which  the  existing  peculiarities  of  the  distribution  of  animals 
have  been  brought  about.  They  also  throw  much  light  on  the 
relation  between  distribution  and  the  external  characters  of 
animals ;  and,  as  they  are  often  found  where  mammalia  are  quite 
absent,  we  must  rank  them  as  of  equal  value  for  the  purposes  of 
our  present  study. 

Beptiles, 

These  hold  a  somewhat  intermediate  place,  as  regards  their 
distribution,  between  mammals  and  birds,  having  on  the  whole 
rather  a  wider  range  than  the  former,  and  a  more  restricted 
one  than  the  latter. 

Snakes  appear  to  have  hardly  more  facilities  for  crossing  the 
ocean  than  mammals ;  hence  they  are  generally  absent  from 
oceanic  islands.  They  are  more  especially  a  tropical  group,  and 
have  thus  never  been  able  to  pass  frohi  one  continent  to  another 
by  those  high  northern  and  southern  routes,  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  were  very  effectual  in  the  case  of  mammalia 
and  some  other  animals.  Hence  we  find  no  resemblance  between 
the  Australian  and  Neotropical  regions,  or  between  the  False  - 
arctic  and  Nearctic ;  while  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  com- 
paratively poor  as  regards  variety  of  types,  although  rich  in 
genera  and  species.  Deserts  and  high  mountains  are  also  very 
effectual  barriers  for  this  group,  and  their  lines  of  migration  have 
probably  been  along  river  valleys,  and  occasionally  across  narrow 
seas  by  means  of  floating  vegetation. 

lizards,  being  somewhat  less  tropical  than  snakes,  may  have 
passed  by  the  northern  route  during  warm  epochs.  They  are  also 
more  suited  to  traverse  deserts,  and  they  possess  some  unknown 
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means  of  crossing  the  ocean,  as  they  are  not  unfrequently 
found  in  remote  oceanic  islands.  These  varioas  causes  have 
modified  their  distribution.  The  Western  Hemisphere  is  much 
richer  in  lizards  than  it  is  in  snakes ;  and  it  is  also  very  distinct 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  lines  of  migration  of  lizards 
appear  to  have  been  along  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  tropical 
coimtries,  and,  under  special  conditions,  across  tropical  seas  from 
island  to  island. 

Crocodiles  are  a  declining  group.  They  were  once  more  gene- 
rally distributed,  all  the  three  famiUes  being  found  in  British 
Eocene  deposits.  Being  aquatic  and  capable  of  living  in  the 
sea,  they  can  readily  pass  along  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  Tortoises  are  equally  ancient,  and 
the  restriction  of  certain  groups  to  definite  areas  seems  to  be  also 
a  recent  phenomenon. 

Amphibia. 

The  Amphibia  differ  widely  from  Beptiles  in  their  power  of 
enduring  cold;  one  of  their  chief  diviaums,  the  Urodela  or 
Tailed-Batrachia,  being  confined  to  the  temperate  parts  of  the^ 
Northern  Hemisphere.  To  this  class  of  animals  the  northern  and 
southern  routes  of  migration  were  open ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
a  considerable  amount  of  resemblance  between  South  America  and 
Australia,  and  a  still  stronger  affinity  between  North  America 
and  the  Palsearctic  continent.  The  other  tropical  regions  are 
more  distinct  hotn  each  other ;  clearly  indicating  that,  in  this 
group,  it  is  tropical  deserts  and  tropical  oceans  which  are  the 
barriers  to  migration.  The  class  however  is  veiy  fragmentary, 
and  probably  veiy  ancient ;  so  that  descendants  of  once  wide- 
spread types  are  now  found  isolated  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  between  which  we  may  feel  sure  there  has  been  no  direct 
transmission  of  Batrachia.  Remembering  that  their  chief  lines 
of  migration  have  been  by  northern  and  southern  land-routes, 
by  floating  ice,  by  fresh-water  channels,  and  perhaps  at  rare 
intervals  by  ova  being  carried  by  aquatic  birds  or  by  violent 
storms, — ^we  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  most  of  the  features 
of  their  actual  distribution. 
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Fresh-water  Fishes, 

m 

Although  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  means  of 
dispersal  of  these  animals  are  very  limited,  yet  they  share 
to  some  extent  the  wide  range  of  other  fresh-water  organisms. 
They  are  found  in  all  climates ;  but  the  tropical  regions  are 
by  far  the  most  productive,  and  pf  these  South  America 
is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  peculiar.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  identity  between  the  two  northern  continents,  and 
also  between  those  of  the  South  Temperate  zone ;  yet  all  are 
radically  distinct,  even  North  America  and  Europe  having  but 
a  small  proportion  of  their  forms  in  common.  The  occurrence 
of  allied  fresh- water  species  in  remote  lands — as  the  Aphritis 
of  Tasmania  and  Patagonia,  and  the  ComepJiarus  of  Lake 
Baikal,  distantly  allied  to  the  mackerels  of  Northern  seas- 
would  imply  that  marine  fishes  are  often  modified  for  a  life  in 
fresh  waters ;  while  other  facts  no  less  plainly  show  that  per- 
manent fresh-water  species  are  sometimes  dispersed  in  various 
ways  across  the  oceans,  more  especially  by  the  northern  and 
southern  routes. 

The  families  of  fresh-water  fishes  are  often  of  restricted 
range,  although  cases  of  very  wide  and  scattered  distribution 
also  occur.  The  great  zoological  regions  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
well  characterized ;  showing  that  the  same  barriers  are  effectual 
here,  as  with  most  other  vertebrates.  We  conclude,  therefoi-e, 
that  the  chief  lines  of  migration  of  fresh-water  fishes  have  been 
across  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas,  probably  by  means  of  float- 
ing ice  as  well  as  by  the  help  of  the  vast  flocks  of  migratory 
aquatic  birds  that  frequent  those  regions.  On  continents  they 
are,  usually,  widely  dispersed ;  but  tropical  seas,  even  when  of 
small  extent,  appear  to  have  offered  an  effectual  barrier  to  their 
dispersal.  The  cases  of  aflBnity  between  Tropical  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  must  therefore  be  imputed  either  to 
the  survival  of  once  widespread  groups,  or  to  analogous  adap- 
tation to  a  fresh-water  life  of  wide-spread  marine  types ;  and 
these  cases  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  any  former  land 
connection  between  such  remote  continents. 
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Insects. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (Vol  I.  pp.  209-213  and  Vol.  II. 
pp.  44-48)  that  the  peculiarities  of  distribution  of  the  various 
groups  of  insects  depend  very  much  on  their  habits  and 
general  economy.  Their  antiquity  is  so  vast,  and  their  more 
important  modifications  of  structure  have  probably  occurred  so 
slowly,  that  modes  of  dispersal  depending  on  such  a  combina- 
tion of  favourable  conditions  as  to  be  of  excessive  rarity,  may 
yet  have  had  time  to  produce  lai^e  cumulative  effects.  Their 
small  specific  gravity  and  their  habits  of  flight  render  them 
liable  to  dispersal  by  winds  to  an  extent  unknown  in  other  classes 
of  animals;  and  thus,  what  are  usually  very  effectual  barriers 
have  been  overstepped,  and  sometimes  almost  obliterated,  in 
the  case  of  insects.  A  careful  examination  wUl,  however,  almost 
always  show  traces  of  an  ancient  fauna,  agreeing  in  character 
with  other  classes  of  animals,  intermixed  with  the  more  promi- 
nent and  often  more  numerous  forms  whose  presence  is  due  to 
this  unusual  facility  of  dispersal 

The  effectual  migration  of  insects  is,  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other  class  of  animals,  limited  by  organic  and  physical 
conditions.  The  vegetation,  the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  the 
supply  of  moisture,  must  all  be  suited  to  their  habits  and 
economy;  while  they  require  an  immunity  from  enemies  of 
various  kinds,  which  immigrants  to  a  new  country  seldom 
obtain.  Few  organisms  have,  in  so  many  complex  ways,  become 
adapted  to  their  special  environment,  as  have  insects.  They  are 
in  each  country  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  plants  which 
belong  to  it ;  while  theii'  colours,  their  habits,  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  juices  of  their  system,  are  all  modified  so  as  to 
protect  them  from  the  special  dangers  which  surround  them  in 
their  native  land.  It  follows,  that  while  no  animals  are  so  well 
adapted  to  show  us  the  various  modes  by  which  dispersal  may 
be  effected,  none  can  so  effectually  teach  us  the  true  nature  and 
vast  influence  of  the  organic  barrier  in  limiting  dispersal. 

It  is  probable  that  insects  have  at  one  time  or  another  taken 
advantage  of  every  line  of  migration  by  which  any  terrestrid 
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oiganisms  have  spread  over  the  earth,  but  owing  to  their  small 
size  and  rapid  multiplication,  they  have  made  use  of  some  which 
are  exclusively  their  own.  Such  are  the  passage  along  moun- 
tain ranges  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  the 
dispersal  of  certain  types  over  all  temperate  lands.  It  will 
perhaps  be  found  that  insects  have  spread  over  the  land  surface 
in  directions  dependent  on  our  surface  zones — ^forests,  pastures, 
and  deserts ; — ^and  a  study  of  these,  with  a  due  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  narrow  seas  are  scarcely  a  barrier  to  most  of  the 
groups,  may  assist  us  to  understand  many  of  the  details  of 
insect-distribution. 

Terrestrial  MMusca. 

The  distribution  of  land-shells  agrees,  in  some  features,  with 
that  of  insects,  while  in  others  the  two  are  strongly  contrasted. 
In  both  we  see  the  effects  of  great  antiquity,  with  some  special 
means  of  dispersal ;  but  while  in  insects  the  general  powers  of 
motion,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  are  at  a  maximum,  in 
land -molluscs  they  are  almost  at  a  minimum.  Although  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  vegetation  and  climate,  the  latter  are 
more  dependent  on  inorganic  conditions,  and  also  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  general  organic  environment  The  result  of  these 
various  causes,  acting  through  countless  ages,  has  been  to  spread 
the  main  types  of  structure  with  considerable  uniformity  over 
the  globe  ;  while  generic  and  sub-generic  forms  are  often 
wonderfully  localized. 

Land-shells,  even  more  than  insects,  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
require  regions  of  their  own;  but  we  have  already  pointed  out 
the  disadvantages  of  such  a  method  of  study.  It  will  be  far 
more  instructive  to  refer  them  to  those  regions  and  sub- regions 
which  are  found  to  accord  best  with  the  distribution  of  the 
higher  animals,  and  to  consider  the  various  anomalies  they  pre- 
sent as  so  many  problems,  to  be  solved  by  a  careful  study  of 
their  habits  and  economy,  and  especially  by  a  search  after  the 
hidden  causes  which  have  enabled  them  to  spread  so  widely 
over  land  and  ocean. 

The  lines  of  migration  which  land-shells  have  followed,  can 
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hardly  be  determined  with  any  definiteness.  On  continents  they 
seem  to  spread  steadily,  but  slowly,  in  every  direction,  checked 
probably  by  organic  and  physical  conditions  rather  than  by  the 
barriers  which  limit  the  higher  groups.  Over  the  ocean  they 
are  also  slowly  dispersed,  by  some  means  which  act  perhaps  at 
very  long  intervals,  but  which,  within  the  period  of  the  duration 
of  genera  and  families,  are  tolerably  effective.  It  thus  happens 
that,  although  the  powers  of  dispersal  of  land-shells  and  insects 
are  so  very  unequal,  the  resulting  geographical  distribution  is 
almost  the  opposite  of  what  might  have  been  expected, — the 
former'  being,  on  the  whole,  less  distinctly  localized  than  the 
latter. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  all  I  now  venture  to  offer,  on  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  various  groups  of  land-animals  as 
regards   their  distribution  and  migrations.    They  are  at   best 
but  indications  of  the  various  lines  of  research  opened  up  to  u^ 
by  the  study  of  animals  from  the  geographical  point  of  view,  and 
by  looking  upon  their  range*  in  space  and  time  as  an  important 
portion  of  the  earth's  history.    Much  work  has  yet  to  be  done 
before  the  materials  will  exist  for  a  complete  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  branches ;  and  it  is  the  author's  hope  that  his 
volumes  may  lead  to  a  more  systematic  collection  and  arrange-, 
ment  of  the  necessary  facts.    At  present  all  public  museums  and 
private  collections  are  arranged  zoologically.    All  treatises,  mor 
nographs,  and  catalogues,  also  follow,  more  or  less  completely,  the 
zoological  arrangement ;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  the  student 
of  geographical  distribution  has  to  contend  against,  is  the  total 
absence  of  geographical  collections,  and  the  almost  total  want  of 
complete  and  comparable  local  catalogues.    Till  every  well- 
marked  district, — every  archipelago,  and  every  important  island, 
has  all  its  known  species  of  the  more  important  groups  of  animals 
catalogued  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  with  a  uniform  nomenclature, 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  account  of  the  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  Animals  will  not  be  possible.     But  more  than  this  is 
wanted.    Many  of  the  most  curious  relations  between  animal 
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fonns  and  their  habitats,  are  entirely  unnoticed,  owing  to  the 
productions  of  the  same  locality  never '  being  associated  in  our 
museums  and  collections.    A  few  such  relations  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  modem  scientific  travellers,  but  many  more 
remain  to  be  discovered ;  and  there  is  probably  no  fresher  and 
more  productive  field  still  unexplored  in  Natural  History.   Most 
of  these  curious  and  suggestive  relations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
productions  of  islands,  as  compared  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
continents  of  which  they  form  appendages ;  but  these  can  never 
be  properly  studied,  or  even  discovered,  unless  they  are  visibly 
grouped  together.    When  the  birds,  the  more  conspicuous  families 
of  insects,  and  the  land-shells  of  islands,  are  kept  together  so  as 
to  be  readily  compared  with  similar  associations  from  the  adja- 
cent continents  or  other  islands,  it  is  believed  that  in  almost  eveiy 
case  there  will  be  found  to  be  peculiarities  of  form  or  colour 
running  through  widely  different  groups,  and  strictly  indicative 
of  local  or  geographical  influences.     Some  of  these  coincident 
variations  have  been  alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  this  work, 
but  they  have  never  been  systematically  investigated.    They 
constitute  an  unworked  mine  of  wealth   for  the  enterprising 
explorer ;  and  they  may  not  improbably  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
some  of  the  hidden  laws  (supplementary  to  Ifatural  Selection), 
which  seem  to  be  required,  in  order  to  account  for  many  of  the 
external  characteristics  of  animals. 

In  concluding  his  task,  the  author  ventures  to  suggest,  that 
naturalists  who  are  disposed  to  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  track 
of  research,  may  find  in  the  line  of  study  here  suggested  a  new 
and  interesting  pursuit,  not  inferior  in  attractions  to  the  lofty 
heights  of  transcendental  anatomy,  or  the  bewildering  mazes  of  • 
modem  classification.  And  it  is  a  study  which  will  surely  lead 
them  to  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  the  harmony 
of  nature,  and  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  complex  relations 
and  mutual  interdependence,  which  link  together  every  animal 
and  vegetable  form,  with  the  ever-changing  earth  which  supports 
them,  into  one  grand  organic  whole. 
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geniTral  index. 


All  names  in  Italics  refer,  either  to  the  genera  and  other  groups  of  Extinct 
Animals  in  Part  II.  of  tiie  First  Volume  ; — or  to  the  genera  whose  distribution 
is  given  under  Geographical  Zoology  (Part  IV.)  in  the  Second  Volume;  the 
Families  and  higher  groups  being  in  small  capitals.  All  other  references  are  in 
ordinary  type. 

The  various  matters  discussed  under  Zoological  Geography  (Part  III.),  are 
indexed  as  much  as  possible  by  subjects  and  localities.  None  of  the  genera 
mentioned  in  this  Part  are  indexed,  as  this  would  have  more  than  doubled  the 
extent  of  the  Index,  and  would  have  served  no  useful  purpose,  because  the 
general  distribution  of  each  genus  is  given  in  Part  IV.,  ana  the  separate  details 
can  always  be  found  by  referring  to  the  region,  sub-region,  and  clasi. 
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Cassowaries,  iL  368 
Cattaha,  iL  534 
Cattnia,  U.  481 
CASTNIIDjE,  iL  481 
CcutoTf  European  Pliocene,  i.  113 

European  Miocene,  i.  120 

iL  234 
CABTORID.S,  iL  284 
Caatoroidu,  iL  284 
Ctuvarttu,  ii.  369 
CASUAHIIDiC,  iL  868 
CatadTomtu,  iL  490 
Catagrammaf  iL  474 
CkUamMyrhjfTickus,  iL  285 
Catamenia,  ii.  285 
Cctascopus^  iL  489 

iL  491 
Cataulus,  ii.  520 
Cathari$U$,  ii.  346 
CcUhartes^  Brazilian  caves,  L  124 

iL  340 
Cathanu,  ii.  256 
CatherpeM,  iL  264 
Catla,  ii.  451 
Catoblepat.  ii.  224 
Catodon,  ii.  208 
Catodfrntidas,  ii.  207 
Caiopra,  ii.  483 
CatojprUm^n.  446 
Catasbmui,  ii.  451 
CatoxantKa,  iL  496 
CatriMcus,  il  258 
Cato,  iL  192 
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Oarivllanna  of  Brasil,  L  148 
Oovio,  Eofopean  Miocene,  L  121 

in  Brucuian  caveii,  L  144 

8.  AmericaQ  Pliocene,  i.  147 

11241 
CaTies,  U.  241 
CAVIIDiE.  ii.  241 
CEBIDA,  iL  174 
Cebockartu,  Boropean  Eocene,  L  120 

U.215 
Ctbu*  in  Brazilian  caves,  L  144 

IL  174 

IL  178 
Cmsina,  iL  621 
Celebes,  physical  features  of;  L  880 

mammalia  of;  L  426 

birds  of,  i.  428 

insects  of,  L  434 

origin  of  fanna  of,  L  480 
COettuB,  U.  827 
CeleuM,  U.  803 
Celia,  tt.  489 
(knchrU,  ii  885 
C9nUt€$,  iL  188 

CenUHdcB^  Enropean  Miocene.  L  118 
CENTETIDA,  iL  188 
Cmtrardvuit  iL  425 
CENTRISCIDA,  U.  480 
Centri$cu8,  h.  430 
CentriUM,  IL  101,  201 
CnUrooereiM,  ii.  380 
CtfUrolabrua,  ii.  437 
CentrolopkuM^  iL  420 
CentromodUus,  iL  448 
Centrtynotus,  ii.  431 
CetUropw,  iL  800 
CefUronyx,  iL  280 
CkntroppXf  ii.  SOO 
CtfUurut,  iL  308 
CephdlepU,  U.  108 
CevhfOopeUis,  ]L  880 
CEPHALOPHIN.S,  iL  224 
Cephaiophtu.  iL  224 
CEPHALOPODA,  ii.  505 
CepkalopteruSf  ii  108,  204 
(kphdUinfrus,  iL  206 
Opola,  ii.  435 
CEPOLIDA.  iL  485 
CERAMBYCIDA,  iL  408 
CenUicMhyty  ii.  452 
Ceratina,  IL  470 

Ceratodus,- remarkable  Anstrallan  flsli,  L  307 
CenUodiu,  ii.  468 
Ctratohyla,  iL  418 
Ceratopkora^  IL  402 
Ceratophonu,  iL  501 
Ceratophryit  iL  420 
Oratoptora,  iL  463 
Ceratorhina,  iL  367 
Cwatorhinus,  iL  213 
CtratotheHum,  iL  218 
CerbertM,  iL  376 
Cerc(upi«,  ii.  380 
Cerchneis,  iL  340 
Cercocebust  iL  178 
Cercolabet  in  Brazilian  caves,  L  145 

iL  240 
GERCOLABIDA,  IL  280 
CercoUptea,  ii.  200 
Ctreomacra,  iL  104 
Cercomda,  iL  260 
Ceroomyt,  ii.  230 
CenxmiM^ciu  in  European  Pliocene,  L  112 

C«reo«aura,  iL  804 
CEBCQSAUBIDJB,  iL  804 


CereopHs,  ii.  868 
CeriomU,  U.  340 
CEBITHIADA,  IL  500 
Certhia,  iL  264 
Cerlhidea,  iL  278 
CERTHlID.e,  iL  264 
Certiktiauda,  iL  280 
CeHAioto.  iL  278 
CerthiparuM,  iL  266 
Cervicapro,  iL  224 
CERVICAPRIN.£,  a  224 
CervidoB,  European  Miocene,  L  120 

birth-place  and  migrations  of,  L  155 
CERVlDiE,  iL  218 
CerwluMf  ii.  210 
Cervua,  Eurupean  PliocencL  L  118 

Indian  Pliocene  and  Miocene,  L  122 
N.  American  Post-Piiocene.  L  130 
N.  American  Tertiary,  L  188 
in  Brazilian  caves,  L  144 
8.  American  Pliocene,  L  147 
iL  210 
CeryU,  ii  316 

CESTRACIONTID^  iL  461 
Cetaeea,  European  Pliocene,  i  112 
European  Miocene,  L  110 
N.  American  Post-PUocene,  i  180 
N.  American  Tertiary.  L  140 
Cetaeea,  classification  of,  i.  80 

range  of  Oriental  genus,  L  874 
CETACEA,  ii.  207 
GetAotio,  ii.  474 
CETONIID.S.iL404 
CetopsiM,  iL  448  * 

Cema,ti.  258 
Ceuthnuxharety  iL  800 
Ceyoopti«,  iL  810 
Ceylon  and  Malaya,  resemblance  of  insects  of, 

327 
Ceylonese  sub-rezion,  L  826 
mammalia  of,  L  327 
birds  of,  L  327 
reptiles  of,  L  827 
amphibia  of,  L  327 
insects  of,  L  827 

past  history  of,  as  indicated  by  its  Duma, 
i.  828 
Ceyx,  iL  316 
Chaoa,  iL  441 
ChcemarrhomiB^  iL  250 
Chctmepelia,  833 
Charocampa,  ii.  482 
Choetobranchiu,  ii.  430 
Chcetoeerctu,  iL  108 

iL  240 
ChcBtotUm,  it  427 
ChaeUmya^  iL  240 
Ch(Btop$,  iL  266 
ClugtoptUa,  iL  276 
CkmtorhyiCchus,  ii.  269 
Chcetottomiu,  iL  444 
Cheetura,  il.  320 
ChcBiusia,  ii.  866 
ChaketLS,  ii.  446 
CHALCID^  ii  808 
Chdlcinop$i$,  ii.  445 
Chalcinut,  ii.  446 
Chalci$,  iL  308 
CkoZcocAZorif,  iL  189 
Chaleopdia,  ii.  338 
Chaloophaps,  ii.  838 
Chaleo$Utha,  iL  276 
Chaliamys,  European  Pliooene,  L  119 
ChaliixaKerium,  European  Miocene,  i.  110 
Indian  Miocene,!  122 
fossU  in  N.  China,  i  128 
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CkamadeOf  N.  American  Eocene,  L  106 
CtuUybura^  iL  107 
Chanum,  ii.  864 
CHAMiEIDiE,  iL  264 
CHAMALBONIDA,  iL  402 
CluiiUBieons,  iL  408 
ChanuBpeteM,  ii.  848 
CkoMunspim,  VL  884 
Chamamum,  iL  894 
CHAH.£SAURIDiE,  iL  894 
ChamcBxa,  iL  104 
CHAMIDA.  iL  &34 
CIiAmoin,  figure  of,  i.  195 

iL  224 
Ckamostna,  ii.  586 
Chanodiehthys,  iL  458 
CHARAGINID/B,  iL  444 
Ckaracodnn,  M.  450  • 

CSARADRIIDiE.  iL  855 
Chiradritu,  iL  536 
Charina,  iL  878 
Ckaris,  iL  47IS 
CkaritmrtUt,  ii.  274 
CharmotynOy  iL  827 
ChisienipU,  ii,  871 
Cha$modes,  iL  481 
ChatmorhunckuM,  ii.  108,  294 
Chatarrhaa,  iL  261 
Chatham  Ifllands,  birds  of,  L  454 
Chatterers,  ii.  293 
ChaulelasmuSy  iL  864 
CTuiuna,  iL  361 
Chaunonotug^  ii.  272 
Chaunoproetw,  ii.  SH34 
CA«ia,  iL  453 
CheUmyM,  iL  408 
CheHdon,  ii.  281 
CJMtdopCera,  iL  311 
CheUdorynx,  iL  271 
Cfteiodifia,  ii.  408 
CheUmeUs,  iL  897 
Chdtme,  ii.  409 

Cheloula,  classification  df,  L  100 
CHELONIA,  iL  407 

remarlcs  on  the  distribution  uf,  iL  410 

fossil,  ii.  410 
CHELONIIDiE,  ii.  409 
CHELYDIDiE,  iL  408 
ChdydobcUraehus,  iL  416 
Chdydra,  Boropean  Pliocene,  L  166 

a.  408 
Chelyt,  ii.  408 
ChenalcmeXy  iL  868 
CAem.  (1.286 
Chenina,  iL  406 
Chenydrui,  iL  882 

Chevrotain  of  Malaya,  flgore  of,  L  836 
Chevrotains,  ii.  218 
Chiamela.  ii.  897 
CMatognathfu,  iL  408 
Ohibia,  ii.  269 
ChUabatkrui,  iL  881 
Chili  should  not  be  placed  in  the  Fahearctic  or 

Nearctic  regions,  L  68 
Chili  and  Temperate  S.  America,  distribntlon 

of  Carabidae  in,  ii.  492 
Chilian  Andes,  illnstration  of  zoology  of,  M. 

40 
Chilian  sub-region,  iL  36 

mammalia  of,  ii.  36 

birds  of,  IL  87 

illustration  of  zoology  of,  iL  40 

reptiles  and  amphibia  of,  ii.  40 

fresh-water  fishes  of,  ii  42 

insects  of.  ii.  42 

origin  and  migrations  of  insact^  of,  iL  47 

Vol.  II.-87 


ChiU.  islands  of;  iL  49 
CkUinia,  IL  518 
CkiMminehns,  ii.  466 
ChUomeniteut,  iL  875 
Chimara,  iL  460 
CHIM.eRIDJB,  IL  460 

China,  fossil  mammals  in,  resembling  thoM 
of  Indian  and  European  Miocene,  L 
862 

North,  mammalia  of,  L  222 
CKinehUla,  ii.  287 
CUnchUlida  in  Brazilian  caves.  L  145 

8.  American  Pliocene,  L  147 

Pliocene  of  AntiUes.  L  148 
CHINCHILLIDJB,  iL  237 
CkiogloMMi,  ii.  413 
ChionaboM,  ii.  471 
CHIONIDIDA,  ii.  854 
Chionis,  U.  854 
CHIROCENTRID.S.  IL  454 
CHIROCOLIDA,  a  893 
Ckirodoii,  iL  445 
Chirodryas,  IL  418 
CkirogahiUt  ii.  176 
Chirol^ptet,  iL  421 
ChinmachcBriSy  ii.  108,  293 
ChirtmantU,  ii.  419 
CHIROMTIDA,  iL  177 
Chironecte$,  IL  248 
Chiroptera,  classification  o^  L  87 

list  of  Palnarctio  genera  of,  L  289 

list  of  Ethiopian  genera  of,  i.  800 

range  of  Oriental  genera  o^  i.  871 

list  of  Australian  genera  o^  L  476 
Chiropterdf  European  Eocene,  i.  126 

in  Brazilian  caves.  L  144 
CHIROPTERA,  iL  181 

remarlcs  on  the  distribution  of,  ii.  186 

fossil,  IL  185 

summary  and  conclusion,  iL  441 
Chirotes,  iL  388 
CHIROTIDiE,  iL  888 
Chiraeiphia,  IL  103.  393 
CHITONID.S,  iL  513 
Chittya,  IL  519 
Chlctniiu,  IL  489 
CMamydoderOf  iL  875 
ChlamydophoruM,  IL  246 
ChkmydotheHwi^,  IL  246 

in  Brazilian  caves,  L  146 
CkUneuicus,  iL  262 
Chloipkaga,  H  363 
ChlarochryUt  iL  98 

iL99 
CMoronerpe*,  iL  808 
Chiorophanet,  ii.  278 
Chloropkonia,  iL  98 

iL99 
ChUjroplpo,  ii.  102 
CMorotpUa,  IL  283 
CfUorospingus,  iL  99 

U.  100 
CMorwtUbon,  IL  109 
ChoanomphaluSy  IL  518 
Choanopoma,  iL  521 

Chctfxmorus,  European  Miocene,  L  119 
ChosropotamuSf  European  Eocene,  L  126 

iL  815 
Ckceropus,  iL  350 

Ckarotherium,  Indian  Miocene,  L  188 
ChotoBpus,  iL  344 
ChologasUi,  ii.  460 
Cholornis,  ii.  262 
ChondaUt,  IL  285 
dumdropcinOf  ii.  521 
CHONDROPTERYOII,  U.  46 
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CHONDROSTEI,  il.  459 

ChondrottonM,  ii.  462 

CkoneMipMuSf  European  Pliocene^  i.  IIS 

ChonUUu,  iL  3^ 

Chough,  Alpine,  figure  of,  L  195 

OhongfaB,  iL  274 

OHROMIDA,  a  488 

(Anmi$,  iL  488 

ChryHdUhyB.  U.  442 

Chrym>broneku$,  iL  108 

Chrysoeaxyx.  iL  810 

CHRYBOGHLORIDiE,  iL  180 

Chrytochlorit,  iL  180 

Chryiocolaplet,  ii.  808 

Chry$oqion.  iL  107 

ChiyiolampU,  ii.  108 

ChrymmitrU,  iL  288 

Chryaopelta,  ii.  870 

Chry9ophry$,  iL  427 

ChrygoptiluB,  iL  808 

ChrvnikHt,  ii.  176 

ChrymtiB,  ii.  828 

C%n^«ttroii{a,  iL  100 

CJUKoHicola,  U.  268 

Ciooato,  iL  860 

Cichla,  ii.  480 

OicAtodiuo,  ii.  261 

(HdUoptis,  ii.  260 

Cicigiia,\L  802 

Cicindela,  ii.  486 

CICINDELIDiE.  ii.  486 

Cic<nn«n(«,  ii  276 

Oioonia,  U.  860 

(Xooniidie,  ii.  860 

CINCLIDA,  iL  202 

CindocerUUa,  ii.  266 

dndoda,  ii.  103  . 

•CinclorAampAiu,  iL  260 

dndoBomOt  iL  261 

GdicIiM,  iL  268 

CinnieerihiaL  ii.  264 

•(X»nyr{ci«cIiM,  iL  276 

il  288 
dnottemon,  iL  408 
Cinyxit,  iL  408 
CioneZto,  a  616 
Oircaitui,  ii.  848 
Circe.  iL  100 
Oircnmpolar  lones,  otsjections  to  system  or, 

L  67 
Cirau,  iL  347 
Cirrhina.  iL  461 
CIRRHlTlDiE,  ii  427 
Cirrhochroa.  ii.  474 
GIBRH08T0MI,  IL  464 
CiMa,  ii.  278 
Oi«M>p{8,a  00 
ditieola,  iL  267 
C(<(otAonu,  ii.  263 
CUtula,  ii.  621 
CUhara,  ii.  608 
Ci(Aarinv«,  iL  446 
CiUura,  ii.  816 
C2ad(vnaMtt5,  iL  403 
ClaU,  a  108 
ClAin-ahells,  iL  636 
Clarias,  iL  441 
Clarota,  a  442 

Classification  as  afl^cting  the  study  of  distri- 
bution, i.  88 
Claudius,  a  408 
ClauMia,  Eooene,  i.  169 

iL  614 
Cltrome,  iL  472 
Clibanarnis,  iL  108 
Clifnacteris,  ii.  266 


Climate,  as  a  limit  to  the  range  of  mammaUa, 
L  11 

gradual  change  of,  before  the  s^adal  epoch, 
L41 
Clinteria,  H  404 
CLIONIDiE,  a  631 
CloUophU,  a  620 
Chtfiia,a  464 
CLUPEID.S.  iL  4S4 
Clymenia,  a  200  ' 
Clypeieterut,  ii.  282 
ClytoetanUMf  iL  104 
ClytoUma,  iL  108 
dytua,  ii.  601 
CnidoglanU,  a  441 
Cnipodeeta,  iL  101 
CnipoUgtu,  iL  101.  201 
Cobm$,  ii.  463 
Cobras,  ii.  882 
CocoothrautUs,  U.  284 
Coecyffus,  ii.  800  « 

Coa^itUs,  iL  810 
CodOognathtui,  a  462 
CoeMoityla,  iL  614 
CocMo«hmiu<e«,  a  800 
CocAoa,  iL  260 
Coclcatoos.  a  324 
Cockles,  ii.  686 
Cocos  Islands,  bird  of,  a  60 
CocyUa^iL  481 
Cctligma,  a  107 
Ccetodon^n.  346 
CctUynohu,  a  467 
CiOopeUu,  iL  877 
CoOotUma,  iL  601 
Ccenonympka,  ii.  471 
ComelNi,  a  278 
COSBEBID.S,  ii.  278 
O(MPia,iL208 
Cciapte*,  ii.  804 
Coleoptera.  families  selected  for  study,  L  103 

PaUearctic,  L  188 

number  of  Fakearctic  species,  L  180 

of  Central  Europe,  L  106 

of  the  Mediterranean  snb-region,  L  2(M^ 

of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  i.  215 

of  the  Ethiopian  region,  L  266 

a  African,  i.  268 

of  Madagascar,  L  282,  283 

of  the  Oriental  rM;ion,  i.  319 

of  Indo-Malav  sub-region,  i.  843 

of  the  Australian  region « i.  405 

affinity  of  Australian  and  South  American, 
L  406,  407 

of  Celebes,  i.  436 

of  New  Zealand,  L  467 

of  the  Neotropical  region,  ii.  16 

of  8.  Temperate  America,  iL  44 

of  the  Mexican  sub-region,  a  66 

of  the  Antilles,  a  74 

of  the  Nearctic  region,  a  128 
COLEOPTERA,  a  486 

general  observations  on  the  distribution 
of,  a  602  (Mc  aZio  Beetles) 
Ckaiat,  iL  478 
Colies,  a  807 
COLlIDiE.  iL  807 
Colius,  ii.  807 
Coliiuipa$$er,  iL  286 
CoUoeaHOy  European  Miocene,  L  161 

U.  820 
CoKuricincIo,  ii.  272 
CoUyris,  a  486,  487 
CoMms,  European  Miocene,  L  117 

a  172 
Cioteiti*,  a474 
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C6i(mocmu$^  N.  Ameiican  Tertiary,  i.  1S(S 

Coloptenu,  U.  101 

CoUmochelyt  of  Indian  Miocene,  i.  123,  166 

C^podM,  iL  480 

CohLber.  iL  S76 

COLUBRID^,  iL  S75 

COLUfiRINA,  ii.  875 

ColnmbK,  clasHiflcation  of,  L  96 

range  of'Palsearctio  genera  of,  L  S48 
lange  of  Ethiopian  genera  o^  L  811 
range  of  Oriental  genera  of.  L  384 
range  of  Australian  genera  of,  L  485 

Colmmba,  iL  332 

GOLUMBifi,  iL  331 

general  remarks  on  the  distribntion  of, 
iL  835 

GOLUMBIDiB,  iL  831 

ColwninUa.  ii.  333 

Columnar  ii.  516 

COLYMBIDA,  iL  866 

ColvvUms,  iL  366 
.GOMEPHORIDiB,  ii.  432 

ComepkoruB,  iL  549 

Comoro  islands,  zooliMQr  of,  L  281 

Comptoaoma,  ii.  98,  375 

OONGHIFER  V.  iL  533 

Condylura,  iL  190 

Cones,  iL  508 

Conatr,  iL  456 

GONlDiB,  iL  508 

Coniroitrum,  iL  278 

Omognatha,  iL  496 

Conopkaoa,  iL  100 

OOli^PHAOINiB,  U.  291 

ConaphU,  U.  375 

CoiuJKm,  ii.  101 

Conorhynchut,  iL  443 

ConottonuL,  it  262 

Continents,  distribution  of,  L  37 
recent  changes  of,  L  38 

Continental  extension  in  Mesosoio  times,  L  156 

Contopu$,il  102,291 

CONURID^  ii.  327 

Conuru*.  iL  328 

Contu,  iL  508 

Copeo,  iL  416 

OopAoscinciu,  iL  397 

C<i>idoglanU,  iL  441 

Coptodera,  IL  489,  492 

Copurua,  iL  101 

Q^ptjtehtii,  ii.  259 

Coradas.  iL  311 

CORACIIDifi,  iL  311 

Coraeopiis,  ii.  328 

Coradea,  iL  471 
'  CoraUui,  iL  381 

CartiB.  il  535 

Cordyfoaaurui,  iL  892 

Cordylu$,  U.  392 

Congonus,  iL  447 

CoHphUiu,  iL  327 

CSori«,iL437 

Coronellaf  iL  375 

CORON£LLIN.£,  iL  375 

Coronii,  iL  481 

Comu/er,  a  419  ' 

CORVlDiE,  iL  272 

Corvina,  iL  428 

CorvineUa,  iL  272 

Conmttur.  ii.  274 

CSorvuf,  European  Miocene,  L  161 
ii.274 

CorydaUa,  iL  290 

Cori/don,  iL  295 

Corynopoma,  iL  445 

CorypftiJfmh  iL  108 


Coryphodon,  European  Eocene,  L  196 

Corypkotpinaui,  iL  284 

CorythaiXt  il  307 

CorytAopU,  iL  100 

CorythomU,  iL  816 

Cometeiro,  iL  277 

CometomU,  iL  890 

Cosmopolitan  groups  enomerated,  L  175 

Cossypha,  iL  256 

CoHtufa,  U.  102,  294 

COTINOIDiG,  iL  293 

Cbtttu,  iL  428 

CotwrnietdfU,M  284 

Cotumic,  iL  338 

Cotyte,  U.  281 

Cova,  iL  309 

OmMio,  iL  439 

Coues,  Dr.,  on  the  blue  orow  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains,  iL  128 
Coursers,  iL  355 
Cowries,  iL  508 
Coypu,  iL  238 
CRACIDA,  iL  342 
CRACINA,  iL  343 
Cractieut.  iL  273 
Cranes,  iL  857 
CRANIADiE,  iL  532 
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PaloBotringa.  N.  American  Cretaceous,  L  164 
PaUmedea,  ii.  361 
PALAMEDEIDiE,  ii.  361 
PalapterpgidcB  of  Now  Zealand,  i.  164 
PALAPTERYGID^  iL  370 
Palapteryxj  iL  870 
Palestine,  birds  of,  L  203 
PaUatia.  iL  289 
PtOopIoiacrfKia,  Europesn  Miocene,  L  lli^ 

European  Eocene,  L  126 
Paiudioola,  U.  416 
Paludina,  Eocene,  L  169 

European  Secondaiy,  L  169 

iL  510 
PALUDINID^,  iL  610 
Pampas,  Pliocene  deposits  of,  i.  146 
Pamvhila,  M  480 
Panda,  of  Nepaul  and  R  Thibet,  L  2S2 

Himalayan,  figure  of,  L  831 

iL  201 
.Pandion,  iL849 
PANDIONIDA,iLS49 
PangaHuM,  ii.  442 
Panifolin,  U.  246 

PanolaXf  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  140 
PanopepOiiL  636 
Panaplites,  a  107  *       • 

PanUrpe,  iL  100 
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Panthaiopi,  iL  SSS 

PANURID^  ii  262 

PanuruM,  iL  262 

Panyehlora,  ii.  109 

PanypHla,  iL  320 

Paper-NaatiloB,  ii.  605 

Pajhia,  ii.  474 

PapUio,  U.  479 

PAPILIONIDiE,  il  479 

Fftpiun  iBlands,  zuolugy  of,  i.  409 

Paraeantkobrama,  ii.  452 

ParadiifaUa,  iL  275 

Paradijdomystax,  iL  443 

Paraditea,  il  274 

Paradise-bixd,    twelye-wired,   flgare  of,  L 
414 

Puadise-birdB,  IL  274 

PABADISEID^,  U.  274 

PARADISEINJB,  iL  274 

Paradoxomii,  ii.  262 

Paradosurus.'iL  195 

Parahippiu,  N.  American  TerUary,  L  136 

PanUahroM,  iL  425 

Poramyt,  N.  American  Eocene,  i.  140 
iL  236 

Parandra.  iL  501 

PttntpAostinvf,  iL  452 

PardcUotut,  ii.  277 

Pamas,  iL  380 

Pttrod<m,  ii.  445 

Partudi€uUs,  iL  852 

PARIDA,  ii.  265 

Pariodon,  iL  444 

ParUoma,  iL  266 

Parmaeelia,  il.  517 

Pormarion^  iL  517 

PormopftoriM,  ii.  511 

Pttrtuuaitu,  il  479 

Pttroaria,  iL  284 

ParoHa,  iL  274 

Pbrrok  ii.  355 

PARRID^.  iL  854 

Parroquet,  Papuan,  flgare  of,  i.  415 

Parrots,  claaaiflcation  of,  L  96 
ii.  324,  329 

Partridges,  ii.  838 

PartuUi,  a  515 

Parula,  ii.  279 

Panu,  U.  266 

Pasimachuif  iL  490 

Paaaerculus.  iL  284 

Pa$$ertUa,  ii.  284 

Paaaeree,  arrangement  of,  i.  94 

range  of  Palsaictic  genera  of,  L  243 
range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of, !.  306 
range  of  Orient&l  genera  of,  L  375 
range  of  Australian  genera  of,  L  478 

PASSERES,  U.  255 

general  remarks  on  the  distribution  of,  iL 
299 

PantrUa,  iL  879 

Pagtor,  ii.  28T 

Patagona,  ii.  108 

PaUUa,  iL  589 

PATELLIDA,  ii.  511 

Patrio/eUtf  N.  American  Tertianr,  i.  134 

Patrotnu,  ii.  489 

Pauxi,  iL  343 

Pavo,  iL  340 

PAVONINE,  it  840 

PaxUlMM,  ii.  520 

Pearl-oysters,  iL  533 

Pease,  Mr«  Harper,  on  Polynesian  r^on  of 
Land-shells,  iL  528 

Peccaries,  ii.  215 

Ptetinator,  iL  238 


Peculiar  groups,  geographleally,  how  defined, 

iL184 
Pedeta,  U.  282 
PEDICULATI,  iL  481 
Pediocatet,  iL  339 
PedUmomut.  ti.  356 
PEGASID^,  iL  456 
Pelagitu,  iL  204 

Pelajfomit,  European  Miocene,  L  162 
Pdomis,  ii.  384 
Pdargoptis,  ii.  816 
PetaLiL  224 
PELECANID^,  iL  365 
PeUcanoideM,  ii.  365 
Pdecanus^  iL  865 
Pdeeiufn,  iL  490 
Pelecfu,  U.  453 
Pelicans,  ii.  365 
Peliperdix,  U.  338 
PeUomeum,  ii.  261 
Pdob(Ue$,  ii  417 
PELODRYAD^,  iL  418 
Pelodryas,  iL  418 
PelodyUs,  iL  421 
Pelonudusa,  iL  409 
Pelomys,  ii.  230 

PeUmax.  N.  American  Tertiaiy,  L  138 
POoptrdix,  iL  338 
Pdf^rophut^  iL  453 
Peltaphrynst  iL  415 
PettooepAoJiu,  ii.  408 
Peltopehr,  iL  385 
PelUm$,  U.  270 
Penelope,  ii.  843 
PenOtiridss,  iL  317 
Pendopina,  iL  343 
PENELOPINJE,  ii.  348 
PeneUe,  iL  472 
Penguins,  iL  366 
Pentadactvhu,  iL  390 
PentOa,  il  477 
Pera^oka,  iL  250 
PenmeUe,  ii.  250 
PERAMELIDiE,  ii.  250 
Peraih4rium,  European  Miocene,  L  121 

European  Eocene,  L  126 

a  249 
Peira,  ii.  425 
Percarina,  L  425 
Perduenu,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  187 

U.  215 
PerciZia,  ii.  425 
Pereiehthyg,  ii.  425 
PERCIDiB,  iL  425 
PennoaMa,  ii.  104 
PERCOPSlDiE,U.448 
PercuM,iL  489 
Perdix,  338 
PerieaUut,  ii.  490 
Pericrocotut,  iL  268 
PeHdexia,  ii.  487 
Perim  Island,  extinct  mammalia  of,  L  122 

probable  southern  limit  of  old  Palsearctic 
land,  L  362 

character  of  fossils  of,  ii  157 
PeriopthalTMU,  U.  480 
PerieorevM,  ii.  273 

Perietodactyla,  N.  Aroerinan  Tertiary,  L  135 
PeriasogUma,  iL  279 
PerUtera^iL  333 
PerieUthue,  iL  i3» 
Periwinkle,  iL  510 
Pemie,  ii.  349 
PerodicHciu,  iL  176 
PeroffnathuM,  iL  233 
Ptropua,  ii.  399 
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PeraU,  birds  of,  i.  204 

Petasopkora^  ii.  106 

PetaurUta,  iL  25S 

Petenia,  U.  438 

Petroekelidon,  iL  281 

Petrodromut,  iL  186 

Petrels,  11. 365 

Petixeca.  a  280 

PetrogaU,  ii.  261 

Petromyg,  ii  289 

PUropftctMO,  ii.  838 

JVfrorAyiuAiM,  ii.  206 

PetroMcirteM,  IL  481 

Petieaa,  iL  284 

Pexophapi,  iL  884 

Pezopoms,  iL  825 

Pftifferia,  11.  616 

PhaceUodomus.ll  103 

PAacocA^snu,  IL  215 

Phtenicophagi,  ii.  309 

PA<mio(^ait«,  ii.  99 

PAcenicofAmupu,  IL  98 

Pfconumepfo,  iL  280 

PA<eocAroa,  ii.  107 

PfuBolcema,  iL  107 

PhaoptUa,  ii.  109 

PAa«<Aona«,  11.  107 

Phaeton,  IL  866 

PhaJacroconuB,  IL  365 

Phalangers,  IL  261 

PJkoton^Uto,  IL  262 

Pbalanglstldn,  IL  251 

PhalaropuSf  iL  363 

PhapUrenm,  IL  883 

Phap§,  IL  883 

PAaromocna,  IL  814 

PkaaooadU,  U.  249 

Phoiouarctotf  Ii.  262 

PHASCOLOMYID^,  IL  262 

Pftosootomvt.  Australian  Post-Tertiary,  L  167 

PHASIANIDiE,  U.  339 

PHA8IANINA,  IL  840 

PhcuianMM,  Miocene  of  Greece,  i.  116 

European  Post-Pliocene,  £  161 

11.  840 
PhoHdua,  IL  840 
Pkata^ln  IL  246 
Pheasants,  in  European  Miocene,  L  161 

golden,  of  N.  China,  L  226 

eared,  of  Mongolia,  L  226 

IL  339 
Phedlna,  IL  281 
Pheltuma,  IL  400 

Phenacodut,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  138 
Pheropsophu$,  11.  489 
PhsucticHt,  iL  285 
Phibalum,  IL  102 
PhUageUs,  il.  602 
Philemon,  IL  276 
PhilenUma.  11.  271 
PhUepitta,  IL  298 
PhiUtcenu,  IL  286 
PhUodrvoi,  11.  876 
Philippine  Islands,  ouunmals  of,  L  845 

birds  of,  1.  346 

origin  of  peculiar  (knna  of,  L  448 
PJki/oA«la,  iL  353 
PhUomyau,  11.  617 
PhUydor,  U.  103 
PHILYDORINiE,  IL  296 
PhkBomys,  IL  230 
PhloBocfypUs.  11. 103 
PMoganat,  IL  833 
Phloifophaui,  U.  108 
PhlogopiU,  il.  104 
Phlogoaraupis,  IL  98, 288 


Pfcooa,  IL  204 

PAoetnia,  IL  209 

PhoeUlae,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  140 

PHOCIDA,  iL  203 

Phodau$,  U  860 

PhanieoeereuM,  IL  102, 298 

PhatnieophaiM,  IL  809 

PH(ENICOPTERIDiE,  U.  861 

PhanicopUms,  11.  861 

PHOLADID.£,  IL  687 

Pholad4my€i,  iL  636 

PhoUoplynx,  IL  860 

PholidotUB,  IL  246 

PAoZidotttc.  IL  493 

PJUmipam,  IL  284 

Phonu,  IL  610 

Phot,  U.  607 

PitraetocQifca/iM,  a  442 

PhrygUva,  iL  284 

PHRTNI8CIDA,  a  414 

PAryMi«citf,  U.  414 

Phrynobatrackut,  11.  421 

PikrynooepfcaJtu.  a  402 

Pkri%ogUmn$,  iL  421 

PArynorAomlms,  11  441 

Phrynoaoma,  11.  401 

PAyei«,  a  439 

Phylla$trephu$,  a  267 

PHYLLI6IADA,  a  530 

Phyllobatet,  IL  419 

Phyllodactylus,  \L  899 

PikyUom«<tMa,  11.  418 

PhyUoinytat,  a  101 

Phyllomy$,  in  firaxlllan  oaves,  L  145 
U.  239 

PhyUomis,  U.  267 

PHYLLORNITHID.S,  iL  287 

Phylhmxirtes,  IL  101 

PI£YLL03C0PlN.fi,  a  267 

PhylUacopu*  IL  268 

Phylloitomidm,  in  Brazilisn  caves,  L  144 

PHYLLOSTOMIDiE,  a  181 

Phyllurus,  11.  400 

PHYLLYRHOIDA,  IL  680 

PhymaturuM,  11.  401 

Phyta,  a  618 

Pitymiiu,  a  207 

PhyteUr,  European  Pliocene,  1. 112 
a  208 

Physical  changes  affecting  distribution,  L  7 

Phytianathut,  ii.  402 

PHY808T0MI,  a  441 

Phytala,  iL  477 

PhvtoUma,  iL  294 

PHYTOTOMID^,  IL  294 

Phyton,  U.  602 

Piabuoa,iL  446 

Piabucina,  IL  446 

Piayo,  ii.  809 

Pico,  IL  278 

Picaris,  arrangement  of,  1.  95 

range  of  Palaarctic  genera  of,  1.  247 
range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of,  L  309 
range  of  Oriental  genera  of,  L  381 
range  of  Australian  genera  of,  1.  482 

PICARl.«.  a  302 

general  remarks  on  the  distribution  of. 
11  322 

PUxUkart€8,  a  274 

PMconmg,  a  273 

PICIDiE,  a  302 

Picoidu,  11.  303 

Pieolaptet,  IL  108 

Picumnvs,  ii.  303 

Piau,  Euntpean  Miocene,  i.  161 
a  303 
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PIERlDiE,  ii.  478 

PUrit,  il  478 

Piezia,  it  491 

Pigeons,  rlaaaiflcation  of,  L  96 

reniarkable  development  of,  in  the  Aiu- 
tralian  region,  L  896 

crested,  of  Australia,  flgnre  of,  L  441 

ii.  831 

abundant  in  Islands,  it  885 
Pigs,  power  of  swimming,  L  18 
Pikas,  iL243 
Pike,  iL  449 

Pikenni.  Miocene  fkona  of;  i  115 
PUchard,  ii.  454 
PiZeoma,  iL  425 
Pivulodvs,  iL  44S 
PimepkaUs,  iL  458 
Pinacodera,  ii.  490 
Piniooia,  il  285 
Pinulia,  U.  191 
PimuM,  ii.  828 
Pins,  iL  422 
PlPlDiE,  iL  421 
PipOe,  L  848 
PipUo,  ii.  284 
Piping  crows,  IL  278 
Pipra,  iL  102,  292 
Pipnola,  iL  102 
PlPRID^,  ii.  102 
Pipridea,  iL  98 
Pipritoma^  iL  277 
PipriUs,  iL  102,  292 
Ptrctmiitana,  ii.  442 
Piraiinga,  ii.  448 
PiriiMnapvu,  iL  443 
PUaufpu,  U.  101 
PUhecia,  U.  175 
PUkecopgU,  il  420 
PUhy$,  H  104 
Pitta,  ii.  298 
Pittas,  iL  297 
PUta$<ma,  ii.  104 

PittddsB,  abundant  in  Borneo,  L  S55 
PITTID.fi,  ii.  297 
PUutmhis,  ii.  875 
Pit-vipers,  ii.  884 
Pitylut,  iL  99 
PUyriasis,  ii.  273 
Plagiodoniia,  iL  288 
Plc^ialophus,  European  Eocene,  i.  126 
Plagiotetium,  ii.  492 
PLAGIOSTOMATA,  Ii.  460 
Plafutes,  IL  490 
PkmorbU,  European  Secondary,  L  169 

Eocene,  L  169 

iL  518 
Plantain-eaters,  ii.  807 
Plant-cutters,  ii.  294 

Plants,  distribution  of,  probably  the   same 
ftindamentally  as  that  of  animals,  ii. 
162 
PUUacanthomys,  iL  280 
PlataUa,  ii.  S60 
PLATALBIDifi,  iL  360 
Platanista,  ii.  209 
Platemys,  ii.  408 
Plahtrua,  ii.  384 
PUitpcercidce,  gorgeously-coloured  Australian 

parrots,  1.  894 
PLATTCBRCID.S,  U.  825 
Platycerau,  li.  825 
Platyehik,  IL  487 
Platygonus,  N.  American  Post-Pliocene,  L  180 

iL  215 
Platylophua,  ii.  273 
PlatymantU,  it  419 


PlatynemaHehtkys,  iL  44? 

Platynua,  ii.  489 

PlatyvcKUus,  ii.  450 

PLATYRHYNCHIN.fi,  iL  201 

PUUyrhynchut,  IL  101 

Platytaunu,  iL  892 

PUUywmOy  ii.  489 

PUityatira,i  L  271 

PlatysUma,  iL  442 

PlatyBtonuUichthyiy  ii.  442 

PUcoglo8$uSyi\.  447 

PUcostcmui,  ii.  444 

Plecotus,  ii.  183 

PLECTOONATHI,  ii.  457 

PLECTROHANTID^,  IL  417 

PlectromantU,  iL  417 

PlectrophaTus,  ii.  286 

PlectrojpUrug,  iL  363 

PUctrotrema,  iL  519 

Plecturus,  ii.  374 

Pksiarctomyt,  European  Eocene,- 1.  126 

iL  236 
Plesionuryx,  Euroi>ean  Eocene,  L  126 
PleHotortK,  European  Miocene,  L  118 
PUttiocUyn,  iL  397 
Plethodon,  IL  413 
PLEUROBRANCHID^  iL  580 
PleurodeUi,  ii.  413 
PUurodema,  ii.  420 
Pleuronecte$y  iL  441 
PLEURONECTlD.fi,  U.  440 
Pleurostrickus,  ii.  892 
PleuroUmMy  iL  508 
Pleurotomaria,  iL  589 
Pliocene   period.   Old  World,  mammalia  of, 

L112 
Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  faunas  of  Europe, 
general  conclusions  firom,  L  113 

of  N.  America,  L  132 

of  8.  America,  i.  146 

of  Australia,  L  157 
Pliohippus,  N.  American  Tertiary,  i.  135 
Pliohphus,  European  Eocene,  L  126 

ii  216 
PliopUhecut,  European  Miocene,  L  1-7 

U.  178 
PLOCEIDiE,  iL  286 
Plocepautr,  iL  286 
Ploceiu,  ii.  286 
PlotogUM,  IL  441 
Plotut,  ii.  865 
Plovers,  ii.  356 
PluvianeUva,  ii.  356 
Pluvianus,  ii.  355 
PLYCTOLOPHID^,  iL  324 
Pnoepyga,  ii.  263 
Podabnu.il  249 
Podager,  li.  320 
PODAROIDJB,  iL  318 
Podargusy  ii.  818 
Podica,  iL  352 
Podictpt,  ii.  367 
PODICIPIDiE,  li.  366 
PodUymbui,  ii.  867 
PodocnemU,  it  408 
Potbrotherium,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  138 

ii.  217 
PceeUia,  ii.  450 
PaecHvphiB,  iL  383 
PacHoOvraupit,  ii.  08 
Poephagus,  ii.  222 
PoepkUa,  iL  287 
Pogonocichla.  ii.  271 
POGONORHYNCHINA,  tt  806 
Pogonorhynehiu,  iL  306 
Pogcnomis,  ii  275 
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Pogonoatomaf  iL  487 

Pwfonotricoust  ii.  101 

PolUia,  li.  418 

Poiana^  iL  196 

Polemittria,  ii.  107 

P0lii»aitus,  IL  849 

PoHocoocyx,  iL  800 

PolioAiemx,  iL  849 

PoliopMta,  U.  828 

Polioptila,  iL  268 

PoUaninu,  ii.  481 

FOLTBOBIN^  iL  847 

Polyboroidtt,  H.  847 

Polyborut,  iL  847 

PolybathrU,  iL  497 

POLYCENTRID^  iL  484 

Polyc€$ta^  ii.  479 

POLYDONTIDiB,  ii.  450 

Polyhirma,  IL  491 

FOLYNEMlDiiS.  iL  429 

Polyommatv*,  iL  477 

Polynestau  sab-region,  description  of,  L  442 

birds  of,  L  448 

reptiles  of,  i.  447 
PolypedcUts,  iL  419 
PoLtPEDATIDA,  iL  410 
Polypi,  iL  606 
PolypUctron.  iL  840 
Polyprion,  iL  426 
POLTPTERIDiB,  iL  458 
PMypterus,  ii.  468 
PolytdU,  ii.  826 
Pomaoanthui,  iL  427 
POMAGENTRID.«,  iL  487 
PonuuxrUnu^  iL  487 
Pomatias,  iL  621 
Pomatorhinus,  iL  261 
Pomotis,  ii.  426 
Pompholyz,  ii.  618 
Paatia,  iL  478 
Pontoporia,  U.  209 
Poa9oe(es,iL  284 
Poodytes,  iL  268 
PMwpizo,  ii.  284 
Porcupinei,  iL  240 
Pori/ia,  U.  477 
Porpkyrio,  iL  862 
Porpoises,  iL  208 
PorUix,  iL  223 
Portami,  ii.  862 
Post-Pliocene,  mammalia  of  Europe,  L  110 

remains  imply  changes  of  pnysical  geo- 
graphy in  Europe,  1.  Ill 

fauna  of  N.  America,  L  129 

fauna  of  N.  America,  remariu  on,  L  180 
Potamidea,  iL  609 
Potamochaenu,  iL  215 
Potamodu$,  ii.  268 

Potamogale  of  W.  AfVica,  ilguie  of,  L  264 
Poticmogide,  iL  189 
POTAMOGALID^,  iL  189 
Potamotherivm,  European  Miocene,  L  118 

ii.  200 
Potto  of  W.  Africa,  figure  of,  L  264 

li.  176 
Pouched  Bats.  iL  288 
Praotheriwn,  a.  American  Post-Pliocene,  L 

130 
PnUlncoUi,  iL  260 
Pratincoles,  iL  855 
Pre$hyte$,  iL  171 
Prepona,  U.  474 
Primates,  classification  of,  L  86 

probable  birthplace  of,  L  168 

range  of  Palfearctic  genera  of,  L  239  • 

range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of;  L  800 


Primates,  range  of  Oriental  genera  of,  i.  871 

range  of  Australian  genera  o^  L  475 
Primaies,  European  Pliocene,  L  112 

Miocene  of  Greece,  L  116 

European  Miocene,  i.  117 

Indian  Miocene,  L  121 

European  Eocene,  i.  124 
■  N.  American  Tertiary,  i.  182 

of  Brazilian  caves,  L  144 
PRIMATES,  distribution  of,  iL  170-180 

general  remarks  on  the  distribution  of,  iL 
179 

summary  and  conclusion,  iL  640 
Prince's  Island,  birds  of,  L  266 
PHnia,  iL  267 
Prion,  iL  866 
PrionerU,  iL  478 
PRIONID^.  U.  498 
Pritmidiuin,  Oolitic  insects,  L  167 
PrUmirhyncktu,  ii.  818 
PKonOurv*,  U.  826 
PrionockUut,  iL  277 
PrionodonUi,  iL  246 
Prionops,  iL  272 
PrionoteUs,  ii.  814 
PRI8TID.fi,  iL  462 
Prittivuintit,  ii.  419 
PRISTIOPHORIDJS,  iL  462 
PrUtipkooOt  in  European  PUocene,  L IIS 

iL  204 
PRISTIPOMATIDiE;  iL  426 
PrittiuruM,  IL  461 
PriiUmychua,  ii.  489 
Proboscidea^  classification  of,  L  90 

range  of  Ethiopian  genus.  L  808 
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Teitmdo.iL  406 
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